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N.    C.    INDEX    OF  PRICES 
RECEIVED    BY  FARMERS 
UP    13  POINTS 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  Index 
at  Lpwest  Level  Since  May  7950 

The  "All  Farm  products"  index  of 
prices  received  by  North  Carolina  farmers 
at  local  markets  increased  13  points  dur- 
ing   the  month   ended  December   15,  1955. 

Higher  prices  received  for  wheat,  pea- 
nuts, calves,  eggs,  sweet  potatoes,  to- 
bacco, and  apples  were  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  increase  in  the  index. 

The    December    index   of    286  compares 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


U.    S.    PRICES  RECEIVED 
DOWN    1  PERCENT 

Parity  Index  Unchanged 

Continued  declines  in  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  hogs,  cattle,  and  cotton 
lowered  the  prices  Received  index  one 
percent  during  the  month  ended  in  mid- 
December.  The  mid-December  index  at  223 
percent  of  its  1910-14  average  compares 
with  225  in  November  and  239  in  December 
1954.  Prices  received  for  eggs,  fruit, 
corn  and  tobacco  rose  during  the  past 
month.  The  Crop  index  rose  1  percent 
during  the  month  while  the  Livestock  and 

Livestock  Products  index  declined  3  per- 

( Coht i nued  on  Page  2) 
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U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  98-  55  (  10  )      AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


N.  C.    PRICES  (continued) 


OUTLOOK  AND  SITUATION  FOR 


with  an  index  of  285  a  year  earlier  and 
an    index  of   288   for  December   15,  1953. 

The  decline  in  the  'Livestock  and 
Livestock  products' '  index  to  222  was 
due  mostly  to  lower  hog,  beef  cattle  and 
chicken  prices.  This  marks  the  lowest 
point  reached  by  this  index  since  May  15. 
1950. 


U  .  S  .    PRICES     (con  tinued) 

cent.  These  indexes  were  both  7  percent 
below  a  year  earlier. 

Except  for  feeder  livestock,  which 
declined  further  during  the  month,  changes 
in  the  prices  of  goods  and  services  bought 
by  farmers  were  relatively  small.  A  one 
point  decline  in  the  Index  of  prices  paid 
for  Production  Items  was  offset  by  a  one 
point  increase  in  the  index  of  prices 
paid  for  family  living  items,  leaving  the 
parity  index  unchanged  from  the  279  of 
November. 

With  the  parity  index  unchanged  and 
the  index  of  prices  Received  for  farm 
products  continuing  to  decline,  the  parity 
Ratio  dropped  to  80,  the  lowest  since 
September  1940. 


TOBACCO   LEAF  FLUE-CURED, 

TYPES  11-14 

The  1955  auction  market  season  average 
price  for  gross  sales  (including  resales) 
was  52  cents  per  pound,  practically  the 
same  as  in  each  of  the  last  two  seasons  — 
although  there  was  some  variation  by  belts. 
Marketings  were  nearly  completed  by  the 
end  of  December  in  the  old  Belt  the  last 
markets  to  close.  The  old  Belt  average 
price  was  the  highest  on  record.  in  the 
Eastern  Belt,  the  average  price  was  some 
lower  than  in  1954  and  the  second  lowest 
in  6  years. 

The  quanity  of  llue-cured  placed  under 
loan  in  the  1955  season  totaled  about 
298  million  pounds  —  about  one-fifth  of 
the  crop  and  was  greater  than  in  any 
previous  season.  In  the  type  12,  13, 
and  14  markets,  substantially  greater 
quantities  were  placed  under  loan  than  in 
any  previous  season  but  in  the  11a  mar- 
kets, less  went  under  loan  than  in  any 
previous  year  except  1949.  In  the  lib 
markets,  the  loan  volume  was  the  second 
largest  for  any  postwar  year  but  did  not 
exceed  other  years  nearly  as  much  as  for 
types  12,  13,  and  14. 

The  1955-56  total  supply  of  flue-cured 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


NORTH   CAROLINA  AND  UNITED   STATES   INDEX  NUMBERS 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

INDEX 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1955 

1955 

1954 

1953 

1952 

All  Farm  Products  

All  Crops  

Tobacco  

Cotton  

Oil  Bearing  

Grains  

Commercial  Vegetables  

Fruits  

Livestock  and  Livestock  products 

Meat  Animals  

poultry  

Dairy  

Ratio  of  prices  Rec' d  to  paid*.. 


prices  Received  

prices  paid,  int.,  Taxes  & 

Wage  Rates  

parity  Ratio.  


NORTH  CAROLINA  INDEX  NUMBERS 


273 

286 

285  . 

288 

297 

286 

305 

302 

296 

304 

356 

386 

365 

363 

363 

256 

251 

273 

264 

277 

285 

300 

345 

308 

313 

138 

139 

182 

168 

192 

214 

219 

245 

243 

357 

362 

372 

295 

297 

278 

227 

222 

227 

259 

270 

208 

191 

252 

292 

264 

229 

228 

204 

254 

284 

244 

244 

241 

238 

259 

98 

103 

102 

104 

106 

UNI  TED  STA TES  INDEX  NUMBERS 

225 

223 

239 

255 

269 

279 

279 

279 

277 

279 

81 

80 

86 

92 

96 

Ratio  of  N.   C.  Prices  Received  to  U. 


S.  Prices  paid. 
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FEED    PRICES    GENERALLY  LOWER 


Local  Market  Poultry  Feed-Price  Ratios  Up 


Average  prices  paid  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  for  most  feed  items  decreased 
slightly  during  the  month  ended  December 
15,  1955.  All  poultry  feed,  corn  meal, 
middlings,  cottonseed  meal,  soybean  meal, 
20  and  24  percent  protein  feed  were  all 
costing  farmers  a  little  less  than  a  month 
earlier.     Prices  paid  for  the  other  feeds 


PRICES   RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COMMODITY 


TO  B A CCO o  cooooocoo 
CORN ooooo*ooo»6oo 
E A Toei«cetoo«to 
OATS©  ©*oo«oooco«o 

Barl  EY09#0C#900C0 

E  oeoo©oooooo« 

Sorghum  Grains... 
Soybeans  

PEANUTS  

Cotton  

Cottonseed  

Wool  

hogs  

Beef  Cattle  

veal  Calves  

Sheep  

Lambs......  

MILK  Cows........ 

Chickens,  all.... 

Com'l  broilers... 

TURKEYS  

EGGS.....  

MILK.  WHLSE.  jy.. 

RETAIL  _4/  

BUTTER  FAT  

potatoes  

Sweetpotatoes.,.. 
apples,  com'l.... 
lespedeza  seed... 

KOREAN  

KOBE  

COM.  &  TENN  

SERICEA.  

hay.  All  Baled 
alfalfa  hay  

LESPEDEZA  HAY... 

SOYBEAN  AND 

COWPEA  HAY  

PEANUT  VINE  

OTHER  


No 

Co 

Uo  So 

UN  1 T 

NOVo    1 D 

UECo  ID 

DEC0  ID 

1955 

1955 

1955 

LBo 

.513 

.521 

0  572 

BU0 

1 .08 

1.08 

1.15 

BU„ 

1.92 

1.96 

1.95 

BU0 

o80 

079 

0626 

BU0 

1.11 

1.13 

.920 

BU0 

1.95 

1.90 

.944 

CWT. 

2.05 

2.00 

1.72 

BU. 

2.06 

2.02 

2.11 

LB. 

.125 

.  135 

.119 

LB. 

.310 

.304 

.31 19 

Ton 

37.00 

37.00 

45.00 

LB. 

.46 

.46 

.392 

CWT. 

13.80 

12.30 

10.60 

CWT. 

11.10 

10.60 

13.50 

UWT. 

ID.  oO 

17.  70 

1 5.90 

CWT. 

4.90 

5.00 

5.51 

CWT. 

18.40 

17.80 

16.50 

HD. 

93.00 

98.00 

142.00 

LB. 

.200 

.184 

.188 

LB. 

.200 

.180 

.194 

LB. 

.300 

'  .320 

.311 

DOZ. 

.530 

.548 

.471 

CWT. 

5.85  2/ 

5.75  3/ 

4.35 

QT. 

.220 

.225 

.212 

LB. 

.49 

.49 

.577 

BU. 

1.35 

1.45 

.817 

BU. 

2.20 

2.40 

2.03 

BU. 

2.70 

2.90 

2.67 

CWT. 

8.70 

8.80 

7.20 

CWT. 

7.40 

7. 10 

CWT. 

10.00 

10.80 

CWT. 

15.00 

15.00 

• 

CWT. 

12.50 

13.20 

• 

Ton 

30.60 

31.50 

21.30 

TON 

38.00 

39.80 

22.60 

Ton 

31.20 

34.00 

24.00 

Ton 

28.30 

27.00 

27.40 

Ton 

20.80 

22.00 

21.60 

Ton 

30.50 

30.00 

• 

1/  Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month  for 
all  milk  sold  at  vholesale  to  plants  and 
dealers. 

2J  Revised. 

2J  Preliminary. 

MJ  Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers. 

£j  The  all  hay  price  is  the  weighted  average 

of  separate  kinds  including  an  allowance 

for  minor~  kinds . 


were   unchanged   from  the  previous  month. 

Lower  feed  prices  and  higher  prices 
received  for  eggs  and  turkeys  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  increase  in  three  of 
the  poultry  feed-price  ratios. 

FEED   PRICES   PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

u. 

o. 

PEED  PER 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

HUNDREDWEIGHT 

1955 

1955 

1955 

1955 

DOLLARS 

Mixed  Dairy  peed. . 

Under  29%  protein 

«  T  1 

3.  75 

3.  70 

3.62 

•3.63 

•4  f\  /W                          i  •   

3.  60 

3.  60 

3.  55 

3.58 

3.  65 

3.65 

3.  59 

3.  57 

f"v\  m         —  _  -   i    • 

3.95 

3.90 

3.  80 

3.80 

4.  05 

3.95 

3.99 

3.  97 

4.  45 

4.  45 

4.  30 

4.  24 

High  protein  Feeds 

4.43 

4.41 

4.  20 

4.05 

4.  07 

3.95 

Cottonseed  Meal. . 

3.  35 

3.  25 

3.71 

3.69 

Meat  Scrap  

4.65 

4.65 

4.  80 

4.65 

Grain  By-Products. 

3.  35 

3.  35 

2.85 

2.87 

3.65 

3.  60 

3.  00 

2.98 

4.20 

4.  10 

3.  29 

3.  28 

3.21 

3.  21 

4.  70 

4.  60 

4.  38 

4.  36 

Scratch  Grain. . . . 

4.  10 

4.00 

3.94 

3.93 

Broiler  Growing 

4.  90 

4.  80 

4.77 

4.  78 

poultry  Ration  J/. 

3.72 

3.  66 

3.  36 

3.  38 

JJ    Average  of  prices  paid  for  commerc i al 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  POULTRY 
FEED-PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 

N. 

C. 

u. 

S. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

PRICE  RATIO  1/ 

1955 

1955 

1955 

1955 

Egg-Feed 

13.9 

(poultry  Ration) 

14.  2 

15.0 

12.9 

Farm 

Chicken  Feed  2/ 

5.4 

5.7 

5.3 

5.3 

Brioler-Feed 

4.  1 

(Broiler  Mash) 

4.  1 

3.8 

4.5 

Turkey  Peed  2/ 

8.  1 

8.7 

9.0 

9.  2 

JJ     Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  farm  chickens, 
one  pound  broilers  and  one  pound 
turkeys. 
v    2/    Poultry  ration. 


NOVEMBER    HATCHERY  REPORT 


FLUE-CURED  OUTLOOK  (Con  tinued ) 


North  Carolina's  Commercial  hatcheries 
produced  an  estimated  7,104,000  chicks 
during  November.  This  production  was  30 
percent  higher  than  the  output  of  5,449,- 
000  for  November  a  year  ago  and  90  percent 
above  the  November  10-year  average,  1949-53,  and 
is  the  highest  November  production  of 
record.  For  January  through  November 
state  hatchings  amounted  to  86,240,000, 
an  18  percent  increase  over  comparable 
hatchings  for  1954. 

The  number  of  chicks  produced  by  com- 
mercial hatcheries  during  November  in  the 
U.  S.  was  the  largest  of  record  for  the 
month.  production  totaled  109,467,000 
chicks,  compared  with  86,522,000  in  Novem- 
ber last  year  and  the  1949-53  average  of 
81,752,000.  The  previous  high  production 
in  November  was  107,456,000  chicks  produc- 
ed in  1953.  The  demand  for  chicks,  es- 
pecially for  broiler  chicks  is  strong,  and 
a  record  or  near  record  December  hatch 
is  in  prospect  as  the  number  of  eggs  in 
incubators  on  December  1  was  30  percent 
larger  than  a  year  earlier.  Approximately 
25  percent  more  broiler  chicks  were  placed 
in  the  13  principal  commercial  broiler 
areas  during  November  than  a  year  ago. 
Of  the  chicks  hatched  during  November 
94,786,000  were  for  broilers  and  14,681,- 
000     were    produced    for    other  purposes. 


TURKEY  OPERATIONS 

Heavy  breed  turkey  production  in  the 
U.  S.  continues  to  be  larger  than  a  year 
ago,  while  light  breed  production  con- 
tinues to  be  smaller.  The  number  of  heavy 
breed  poults  hatched  during  November  total- 
ed 372,000,  compared  with  179,000  in  Novem- 
ber last  year.  The  number  of  heavy  breed 
eggs  in  incubators  on  December  1  totaled 
1,275,000  compared  with  749,000  on  De- 
cember  1  last  year. 

Light  breed  poults  hatched  during  No- 
vember totaled  575,000  compared  with  1, - 
041,000  in  November  last  year.  The  num- 
ber of  light  breed  turkey  eggs  in  incu- 
bators on  December  1,  totaled  1,309,000 
compared  with  2,249,000  last  year. 


tobacco  is  a  record  3,560  million  pounds  - 
10  percent  larger  than  for  1954-55.  The 
1955  crop  at  1,504  million  pounds  exceed- 
ed the  1954  crop  by  14  percent  despite  a 
5  percent  cut  in  acreage  allotments  and 
harvested    acreage.       Average   yields  per 
acre  for  the  entire  flue-cured  area  were 
20    percent   above    1954,    and  nearly  one- 
sixth    above   the  previous  record  high  of 
1950.      yields  averaged  a  record  high  in 
each   of   the  major  producing  areas,  ex- 
ceeding the  1944-53  averages  by  20  percent 
for  type  11  and  30-33  percent  for  the  other 
types.      The  carryover  at  the  outset  of 

1955-  56  was  2,056  million  pounds  --  up 
7  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

The  1956  marketing  quota  announced  in 
early  July  results  in  an  acreage  allotment 
totaling  about  889,000  acres  compared  with 
1,007,000  acres  allotted  in  1955.  This 
amounts  to  a  reduction  of  about  12  per- 
cent for  most  farms.  If  yields  per  acre 
approximate  the  1953-55  average  of  1,341 
pounds  per  acre,  this  acreage  would  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  about  1,190  million  pounds, 
but  if  yields  should  average  as  much  as 
much  as  in  1955),  this  acreage  would  pro- 
duce about  1,335  million  pounds.  Carry- 
over on  July  1,  1956,  is  expected  to  be 
about  2,280  million  pounds  over  one-tenth 
1 arger  than  in  mid  1955.  Thus  total  supply 
for  1956-57  might  range  from  3,470  to  3,615 

1956-  57  might  range  from  3,470  to  3,615 
million  pounds,  with  1956  acreage  allot- 
ments as  they  now  stand.  in  view  of  this 
prospect  for  very  large  supplies  again 
next  year,  several  leaders  in  the  flue- 
cured  area  have  indicated  they  believe  a 
further  cut  is  needed  in  the  1956  flue- 
cured  allotment.  This  would  require 
legislative  action  by  Congress  and  another 
referendum  of  growers  early  in  1956  in 
order  to  be  ahead  of  growers'  preparations 
for  planting  the  1956  crop. 


More  eggs,  chickens,  and  turkeys 
are  I  i  ke  I  y  to  be  produced  on  farms  in 
1956  than  in  1955-  Higher  poultry  pro- 
duct prices  in  1 955  have  made  gross  re- 
turns above  feed  cost  sufficient  to  in- 
duce expansion  for  the  coming  year,  par- 
ti cut  art  y  in  view  of  the  prospe^ct  that 
feed  prices  wi 1 1  continue  relatively  low. 


NOVEMBER    SLAUGHTER  SLIGHTLY 

Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  North  Carolina  during  November,  1955, 
totaled  26,525,000  pounds,  liveweight. 
This  production  was  only  two  percent 
under  the  record  November  output  of  27, - 
068,000  pounds  established  in  1954.  Al- 
though liveweight  of  hogs  and  sheep 
slaughtered  was  greater  than  for  the 
same  month  a  year  ago,  it  was  more  than 
offset  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  weight  of  other  animals  butchered. 

Liveweights  in  pounds  of  animals 
slaughtered  by  species  for  November  of 
1955  and  1954,  respectively, were  as 
follows:  Cattle  11,250,000  and  12,278,- 
000;  Calves  907,000  and  1,045,000;  Sheep 
and  Lambs  23,000  and  9,000;  and  Hogs 
14,345,000  and  13,736,000.  Latest  Nov- 
ember hog  slaughter  was  at  the  highest 
level  it  has  been  since  1952  whenit 
stood  at  a  record  of  15,542,000  pounds. 

UNITED  STATES 

Meanwhile,  red  meat  production  by 
commercial  livestock  slaughter  plants 
in  the  United  States  during  November  to- 
taled 2,403  million  pounds.  This  was 
3  percent  more  than  the  2,323  million 
pounds  a  month  earlier  and  9  percent 
more  than  the  2, 199  million  pounds  a 
year  earlier*. 


DOWN    FROM  1954 

/  Meat  production  for  the  first  11 
months  of  1955  at  23,085  million  pounds 
was  7  percent  more  than  the  21,535  mil- 
lion pounds  produced  during  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1954.  Compared 
with  the  ll-month  period  a  year  ago, 
beef  production  was  up  5  percent,  pork 
output  was  up  13  percent  and  lamb  and 
mutton  was  up  4  percent.  Veal  output 
was  down  4  percent  from  the  corresponding 
period  in  1954. 

Beef  production  for  November  total- 
ed 1,139  million  pounds,  3  percent  less 
than  October,  but  8  percent  more  than 
a  year  ago. 

Veal  production  was  129  million 
pounds,  9  percent  less  than  a  month 
earlier  and  4  percent  less  than  a  year 
earlier. 

Pork  production  during  November 
totaled  1,074  million  pounds,  14  per- 
cent above  the  previous  month  andl3 
percent  above  the  same  month  last  year. 
November  lard  production  totaled  265  mil- 
lion pounds  -  24  percent  more  than  a 
month  ago  and  17  percent  more  than  a 
year  ago. 

Production  of  mutton  and  lamb  in 
November  totaled  61  million  pounds.  Out- 
put was  2  percent  under  a  month  ago  but 
3  percent  over  a  year  ago. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES   LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER 


Species 

N.  C. 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 

Lambs 
Hogs 

NOVEMBER 

JANUARY  THROUGH  NOVEMBER 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Liveweight 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Liveweight 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

Thous 

16.0 
5.7 

.  1 

64.0 

.  Head 

14.5 
4.9 

.2 
65.0 

Thou. 

12,  278 
1,045 

9 

13,736 

s.  Lbs. 

11, 250 
907 

23 

14,  345 

Thous 

143.3 
60.7 

1.2 
606.0 

.  Head 

151.4 
59.0 

1.3 
643.0 

Thou. 

110, 598 
10,836 

108 
130,  303 

s.  Lbs. 

115,739 
10,868 

116 
138, 558 

TOTAL 

85.8 

84.6 

27,068 

26,  525 

811.2 

854.7 

251,  845 

265,  281 

U.  S. 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

Mi  1 1  io 

2  2 
1.  1 

1.3 
7.0 

n  Head 

2.  2 
1.  1 

1.  3 
8.  1 

Mi  1 1  it 

1,992 
247 

124 
1,651 

in  Lbs. 

2,  120 

236 

128 
1,891 

Mi  1 1  io 

22.9 
11.7 

14.  6 
5  i .  4 

n  Head 

23.  6 
11.  4 

13.  :) 

6i:>.8 

Millie 

21, 161 
2,586 

1,  386 
13,772 

in  Lbs. 

22,  171 
2,  482 

1,  435 
J5,  624 

TOTAL 

11.6 

12.7 

4,014 

4,375   '  106.6 

115.8 

38,905 

41,712 

*  Includes  s  I  aughter  under  Federal   inspect  tor. 
'.'aughter;   excludes  farm  slaughter. 
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and  other  wholesale  and  retail 


N.    C.  1956 


WHEAT 

ACREAGE 


UP 


According  to  reports  received  from 
wheat  producers  it  it  estimated  that 
392,000  acres  of  wheat  have  been  seeded 
for  the  State*  s  1956  crop.  This  is  7 
percent  above  the  acreage  seeded  for  1955, 
4  percent  above  the  seedings  for  1954 
but  12  percent  below  average. 

in  general,  conditions  during  the  Fall 
were  favorable  for  land  preparation  and 
seeding  operations  in  most  sections  of 
the  State  and  growers  were  able  to  seed 
their  intended  acreages.  Stands  were 
generally  good  in  most  areas  and  the  crop 
made  good  growth  during  the  warm  weeks 
before  cold  weather  set  in. 

Based  upon  the  condition  as  of  December 
1,  the  production  for  1956  is  estimated 
at  8,624,000  bushels  which  is  20  percent 
above  the  7,172,000  produced  last  year 
and  also  20  percent  above  average. 

The  acreage  seeded  to  winter  wheat  in 
the  united  States  for  the  1956  crop  is 
forecast  at  45,203,000  acres  or  2  percent 
above  the  1955  crop  of  44,393,000  acres. 
A  crop  of  735,438,000  bushels  is  in  pro- 
spect for  1956.  based  on  conditions  as  of 
December  1  and  other  factors.  A  crop  of 
this  size  would  be  15  percent  less  than 
average  but  4  percent  more  than  the  1955 
crop. 


N.    C.    SECOND    LARGEST  FOR 
LESPEDEZA    SEED  PRODUCTION 

The  n.  C.  1955  production  of  lespedeza 
seed  is  forecast  at  33,250,000  pounds  of 
clean  seed.  This  compares  with  16,380,000 
pounds  harvested  in  1954  and  the  1944-53 
average  of  32,028,000.  North  Carolina 
ranks  second  among  proaucing  states  in 
production  this  year.  This  years  yield 
per  acre  is  estimated  at  190  pounds  of 
clean  seed,  compared  with  130  pounds  last 
year    and    202   for    the    10-year  average. 

United  States  production  of  lespedeza 
seed  in  1955  is  estimated  at  168,885,000 
pounds,  largest  crop  in  6  years,  nearly 
twice  the  1954  crop  of  84,830,000  pounds, 
but  only  3  percent  above  the  average  of 
164,340  ,  000  pounds.  Hie  926,500  acres 
harvested  in  1955  compare  with  576,500 
acres  in  1954  and  the  average  of  846,720 


acres.  yield  in  1955  is  estimated  at 
182  pounds,  compared  with  147  pounds  in 
1954  and  the  average  of  191  pounds. 


RYE  ACREAGE 

SEEDED    FOR    1956  UP 

The  acreage  seeded  to  rye  for  the  1956 
crop    in  North  Carolina  for  all  purposes 

was  115, 000  acres  —  about  3  percent  above 
the  1955  crop  of  112,000  acres  but  13  per- 
cent below  the  1944-53  average  crop  of 
132,000  acres.  The  condition  of  the  crop 
on  December  1  was  the  highest  of  record 
at  90  percent,  compared  with  87  for  1955 
and  an  average  of  86  for  the  ten-year 
(1944-53)  crop. 

The  acreage  of  rye  sown  for  all  pur- 
poses in  the  United  States  for  1956  is 
the  second  largest  since  1943.  The  esti- 
mated 4,646,000  acres  sown  is  8  percent 
less  than  the  5,033,000  acres  seeded  last 
pall  but  is  nearly  a  third  more  than  the 
10-year  average  of  3,632,000  acres. 

The  decrease  in  seeded  acreage  from 
last  year  may  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
crease in  winter  wheat  seedings  and  dry 
soil  conditions  in  main  producing  areas 
that  delayed  or  prevented  seedings  at  the 
usual  time. 


al 
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Farmers'  cash  receipts  through  Sep-i 
t ember  of  this  year  total  about  4  percent 
below  a  year  earlier  while  production  ex* 
penses  are  slightly  higher.  Consequently 
realized  net  income  of  farm  operators  in 
1955  is  running  about  a  tenth  below  a 
year  earlier.  prospects  for  1956  point 
to  some  further  decline.  Receipts  from\ 
I i ve  stock  and  I ivestock  products  may  total 
as  large  and  perhaps  slightly  larger  than 
in  I955t  if  the  current  expansion  in  hog 
product!  on  ends,  but  crop  receipts  are 
likely  to  be  smaller.  Farmers'  production 
expenses  may  be  a  little  lower,  but  //JIJ 
seems  unlikely  that  they  will  offset  sig» 
n  i  f  i  cant  I y  the  drop  in  gross  farm  income. 


PIG  CROP  ESTIMATES       NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES 


SPRING 

CROP 

FALL  CROP 

YEARLY  TOTAL 

(DECEMBER  1 

-JUNE  1) 

(JUNE  1 

•December  1) 

\  jrKINb 

<x  rAll  J 

I TEM 

1 944- 53 

1944. 53 

AVERAGE 

1954 

1955 

1956* 

AVERAGE 

1954 

1955 

19  54 

1955 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

THOUSANDS 

Sows  Farrowing... 

140 

157 

165 

160 

108 

118 

117 

275 

282 

i-n  t  /**»  o     C*  a  t  /  r~  r\ 

888 

1 ,0  52 

1 , 1  22 

• 

701 

814 

760 

1 .866 

1  .882 

PIGS  PER  LITTER** 

6.3 

6.7 

6.8 

6.5 

6.9 

6.5 

6.8 

6.7 

UNITED  STATES 

Sows  Farrowing... 

8.485 

7.669 

8.309 

8.116 

5.195 

5.014 

5,569 

12.683 

13.878 

54.213 

52,852 

57,342 

33.912 

33,978 

37.914 

86.830 

95.256 

PIGS   PER  LITTER** 

6.39 

6.89 

6.90 

6.53 

6.78 

6.81 

6.85 

6.86 

*    Number  indicated  to  farrow  from,  breeding  intentions  reports, 
**  Actual  number. 

FALL    PIG    CROP    BELOW    YEAR  AGO 

Smaller  Spring  Crop  Expected 

North    Carolina's    1955   fall    pig  crop 


pigs  saved  June  1  -  December  1)  totaled 
60,000  head.  Such  a  pig  crop  is  7  per- 
cent below  the  814,000  head  saved  during 
he  fall  of  1954,  and  is  8  percent  larger 
;han  the  1944-53  average  fall  crop. 

The  fall  pig*  crop  plus  the  1,122,000 
aved  during  the  spring  give  a  total  of 
.,882,000  for  the  year.  This  is  about  1 
ercent  more  than  the  total  of  1,866,000 
igs  saved  during  1954  and  is  18  percent 
.bove  the  1944-53  average. 

Sows  farrowing  in  the  State  during  the 
all  of  1955  is  estimated  at  117,000  head, 
hus,  an  average  size  litter  of  6.5  pigs 
as  realized.  During  the  fall  of  1954, 
18,000  sows  farrowed,  while  the  average 
ize  litter  was  6.9  pigs. 

Intentions  reports  from  North  Carolina 
wine    producers    indicate    that  160,000 
ows  have  been  and  will  be  bred  for  springy 
arrowing    (December    1,    1955    -   June  1, 
956).      This  number  is  slightly  smaller 
nan  the  estimated  165,000  farrowing  dur- 


ing the  spring  of  1955  and  compares  with 
the    1944-53    spring   average   of  140,000. 

The  1955  pig  crop  for  the  united  States 
totaled  95.3  million  head,  an  increase 
of  10  percent  from  a  year  ago.  The  spring 
pig  crop  at  57.3  million  head  was  up  8 
percent  and  the  fall  crop  at  37.9  million- 
head  was  12  percent  larger  than  last  year. 
The  number  of  sows  farrowing  this  fall  was 
11  percent  larger  than  last  year.  The 
number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter  for  the 
fall  crop  at  6.81  pigs  is  the  highest  on 
record. 

For   the   1956  U.    S.    spring  pig  crop, 
reports  on  breeding  intentions  indicate  a 
total  of  8,  116,000  sows  to  farrow,   2  per- 
cent below  the  number  farrowing  last  spring. 
If   the   intentions  for  spring  farrowings 
materialize  and  the  number  of  pigs  saved 
per  litter  equals  the  10-year  average  with 
an   allowance   for  upward  trend,    the  1956 
spring   crop  would  be  56.0  million  head. 
A  crop  of  this  size  would  be  2  percent 
smaller  than  last  spring. 


FALL  SOWS  FARROWING  BY  MONTHS       N    C.  AND   U.  S. 


YEAR 


JUNE 


JULY 


AUG. 


SEPT. 


OCT. 


NOV. 


TOTAL 


JUNE 


JULY 

AUG. 

SEPT. 

OCT. 

NOV. 

PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 

I  14.1 

19.7 

23.0 

17.7 

1  14.5 

1  15.7  1 

21.  1 

24.7 

16.  2 

10.  1 

N.  C. 


THOUSAND  SOWS 


1954 
1955 

U.  S. 

1954 
1955 


13 
14 


17 
18 


7691  709 
749  825 


23 
25 


1.  280 
1.368 


27 
29 


1,308  I 
1, 471 1 


21 
19 


641 
795 


17 

12 


307 
361 


118 
117 


5.014 
5.569 


11.0 
12.2 


15.4 
13.4 


14.  1 
14.8 


25.5 
24.6 


26.  1 
26.4 


12.8 
14.3 


6.  1 
6.  5 
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FARM  REPORT 
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COMPARISON   OF   PRICES   RECEIVED  BY  U.   S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICI 


COMMODITY 


PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 


PARITY  OR 
COMPARABLE 
PRICES  XT 


AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OP  PARITY 


Nov.  15 
1955 


Dec.  15 
1955 


Nov.  15 
1955 


Dec.  15 
1955 


Nov.  15 
1955 


Dec.  15 
1955 


DOLLARS 


DOLLARS 


DOLLARS      DOLLARS      PERCENT  PERCENT 


.  3242 

.  3119 

.3497 

.3509 

93 

89 

1.94 

1.95 

2.  49 

2.  50 

78 

78 

1.09 

1.  15 

1.81 

1.82 

60 

63 

.605 

.626 

.851 

.851 

71 

74 

.919 

.920 

1.  33 

1.  33 

69 

69 

.897 

.944 

1.  66 

1.66 

54 

57 

14.  10 

13.  50 

21.  10 

21.  10 

67 

64 

12.  20 

10.60 

21.  10 

21.  10 

58 

50 

17.  20 

16.  50 

23.  10 

23.  10 

74 

71 

Chickens,  All,  Lb.... 

.  200 

.  188 

.  287 

.  287 

70 

66 

.434 

.471 

.  458 

.458 

83  *Jt 

93  V 

Milk,   Milse.  Cwt.  2A 

4.43  3/ 

4.35  4/ 

4.63 

4.63 

88  5/ 

86  5/ 

he 


2/    Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  cur  rent  I y  in  months  indicated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes   then  in  effect. 
j£/     Est  /'mated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  who  I esa  I e  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
_3/  Revised. 
_4/  Preliminary. 

J>/    Percentage  of  seasona  1 1  y  adjusted  prices   to  parity  prices. 
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FARMERS  REQUESTED  TO  LIST  CROP  REPORTS 


All  landowners  having  three  or  more 
acres  are  requested  to  cooperate  with 
their  County  officials  and  township 
listers  by  making  their  crop  report 
during  the  January  listing  period.  There 
Ls  a  strong  demand  for  agricultural  in- 
formation covering  farming  operations 
Dn  the  County  level.  This  information 
Ls  requested  and  used  by  individuals, 
Dublic  agencies  and  by  local  groups  as 
pell  as  State  and  National  organi- 
sations. The  annual  Farm  Census  made 
)y  farmers  enables  agricultural  workers 
it  all  levels  to  prepare  effective  farm 
)rograms  which  are  in  the  interest  of 
the  farmers'  welfare. 

Farming  today  is  just  as  much  of 
i  business  enterprise  as  running  a  store 
>r  a  factory  and  successful  management 
JLn  both  instances  depends  largely  on 
.phe  possession  of  sound  factual  in- 


formation  about  all  phases  of  the  operat- 
ions involved.  Farmers,  individually  or 
collectively,  cannot  wisely  plan  for  the 
future  without  using  and  studying  all 
available  facts  pertaining  to  agriculture 
in  the  same  way  as  efficient  business 
men  analyze  their  operations. 

The  Farm  Census  helps  the  farmer 
by  annually  focusing  his  attention  on 
stock-in-trade.  It  encourages  him  to 
take  an  accounting  of  his  land,  live- 
stock and  equipment.  The  information 
thus  developed,  enables  him  to  do  a 
better  job  of  farming  and  farm  market- 
ing. Information  furnished  by  farmers 
is  kept  strictly  confidential  and  is 
available  only  to  the  landowner  who 
makes  the  report.  It  is  not  connected, 
nor  can  it  be  used  in  any  way,  as  a 
check  against  the  farmer's  personal 
and  property  taxes.. 


DECEMBER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
SECOND  HIGHEST  OF  RECORD 
FOR  TH    MONTH  IN  N.  C. 

Egg  production  in  North  Carolina  dur- 
ng  December  1955  was  estimated  at  106 
ill  ion  1   million    below   the  record 

igh  December  production  of  107  million 
or  1954.  Estimated  total  production  in 
he  State  during  1955  reached  1,451  million 
-  2  percent  above  the  1954  production 
nd   the  highest  yearly  total   of  record. 

In  the  Nation,  farm  flocks  laid  5,467 
ill  ion  eggs  in  December  2  percent  less 
han  in  December  1954.  Egg  production 
as  below  that  of  a  year  ago  in  all  parts 
-if  the  country  except  the  South  Atlantic 
tates.  In  these  States  production  reach- 
d  a  record  high  level  and  was  4  percent 
bove  a  year  ago. 

Egg  production  in  1955  reached  a  record 
gh  of  67,355  million  eggs  --  3  percent 


more  than  in  1954  and  16  percent  above 
the  1944-53  average.  Most  of  the  increase 
was  due  to*  a  higher  rate  of  lay  in  1955. 


MILK  PRODUCTION  FOR  DECEMBER 

Estimated  milk  production  on  Tarheel 
farms  during  December  1955  totaled  129 
million  pounds  —  only  1  million  pounds 
below  the  record  high  130  million  pounds 
produced  in  December  of  1954.  A  further 
comparison  shows  that  the  1955  production 
was  3  millicin  pounds  below  1953,  but  15 
million  pounds  above  the  1944-53  average 
December  production. 

Production  on  United  States  farms  dur- 
ing December  is  estimated  at  9,023  million 
pounds  —  2  percent  above  December  1954 
and  12  percent  above  the  1944-53  average. 
Seasonally,  production  increased  3  percent 
from  November  to  December  as  compared 
with  an  average  gain  of  4  percent. 


RECORD  HATCH  FOR  DECEMBER 

Chickens  hatched  by  commercial  hatcher- 
ies in  North  Carolina  during  December  at- 
tained a  total  of  7,540,000.  This  was  an 
all-time  record  for  the  month,  exceeding 
the  December  hatch  of  4, 790, 000  for  the 
previous  year  by  57  percent  and  outstripp- 
ing the  1949-53  ten-year  December  average 
of  a,  597,000  by  110  percent. 

There  is  a  strong  current  demand  for 
chicks  for  both  broiler  production  and 
flock  replacements,  and  hatchings  for  re- 
maining winter  months  are  expected  to 
continue     at    a    relatively    high  level. 

Total  chicks  hatched  commercially  in 
1955  amounted  to  93,780,000,  a  21  percent 
increase  over  the  77,623,000  hatch  for  1954. 

The  national  output  of  chicks  by  hatcher- 
ies during  December  was  also  the  largest 
of  record  for  the  month.  The  number  of 
chicks  produced  totaled  118,774,000  compar- 
ed with  86,971,000  in  December  1954  and 
the  1949-53  average  of  84,315,000.  The 
previous  record  hatch  in  December  was 
.116,198,000  in  1953.  The  demand  for  chicks 
for  both  broiler  production  and  egg  pro- 
duction is  strong  and  a  record  or  near 
record  hatch  in  January  is  in  prospect  as 
the  number  of  eggs  in  incubators  on  Janu- 
ary 1  was  32  percent  larger  than  a  year 
earlier.  Approximately  44  percent  more 
broiler  chicks  were  placed  in  the  13  prin- 
cipal commercial  broiler  areas  during 
December  1955  than  a  year  earlier.  Of 
the  chicks  hatched  during  December,  102,- 
006,000  were  for  broiler  production  and 
16,768,000  were  for  other  purposes. 

Turkey  Operations 

Heavy  breed  turkey  poult  production  in 
December  was  reported  to  be  larger  than 
in  December  1954  while  light  breed  pcult 
production  was  reported  to  be  smaller. 
The  number  of  heavy  breed  poults  hatched 
during  December  totaled  966,000  compared 
with  539,000  in  December  1954.  The  number 
of  heavy  breed  eggs  in  incubators  on  Janu- 
ary 1  totaled  2,660,000  compared  with 
1,460,000  on  January  1  last  year. 

Light  breed  poults  hatched  during  Dec- 
ember totaled  938,000  compared  with  1,655,- 
000  in  December  1954.  The  number*  of  l  ight 
breed  turkey  eggs  in  incubators  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  totaled  1,346,000  compared  with 
2,018,000  last  year. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  NET  FARM  INCOME 
FOR  ]9  54  UP  SLIGHTLY 

1 

Total  net  farm  income  to  North  Carolina  ^ 
farmers   in  1954  is  estimated  at  577  mil-  c 
lion  dollars.      This  represents  51.2  per-  J 
cent  of  the  gross  farm  income  of  $1,126,- 
400,000.      The  estimate  of  net  income  is  D 
contained  in  a  new  series  of  income  fig- 
u res  published  recently  by  the  agricultural  s 
Marketing   Service   and  covering   the   six-  i 
year  period  1949  to  1954  inclusive.     Net  b 
income  was  determined  by  subtracting  from 
the   gross  income,   production  expenses  --  P 
estimated   at  $531,900,000  --   and  a  loss  2 
of  $17,600,000  in  inventory  values  during  ' 
the  year.  1 

The  net  income  of  $577,000,000  in  1954  'L 
compares  with  $569,600,000  for  1953  when  1 
net  income  was  also  calculated  at  51.2 
percent  of  gross  income.  In  both  of  these  g 
two  years  the  farmers  percentage  share  is  j 
below  that  in  other  years  from  1949  through  [ 
1954.  In  1951  net  farm  income  amounted  \ 
to  60.6  percent  of  gross  income.  i 

Total  net  income  per  farm  in  North  j 
Carolina  during  1954  is  calculated  at  $2, -  j i 
029,  compared  with  $1,973  in  1953  and  the  M 
record  high  for  the  six-year  period  of  j  1 
$2,381  realized  in  1951.  For  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  average  net  income  of  I  ' 
$2, 413  per  farm  is  17  percent  below  the  ! C 
1951  high  point  of  $2,919. 

The  North  Carolina  per  capita  net,  farm 
income  has  decreased  15  percent  since  1951. 
having  been  estimated  by  years  as  follows: 
$518  in  1951;   $458  in  1952;   $429  in  1953; 
and  $441  in  1954. 


FARM  FEED  SUPPLIES 

Farm  supplies  of  feed  grains  are  gener- 
ally adequate  in  most  all  sections  of  the 
State.  In  some  areas  reports  indicate  £ 
surplus.  The  large  production  of  corn  ir 
1955  is  the  principal  factor  for  the  ade- 
quate supply. 

Supplies  of  hay  and  roughage  are  re- 
ported to  be  mostly  ample.  There  are  some 
localized  areas  that  report  local  short- 
ages, while  a  few  also  indicate  some  sur- 
plus supplies.  For  the  State  as  a  whole, 
supplies  are  considerably  better  thar 
they    have   been   for  a  number  of  years. 


I 
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INCREASED  CIGARETTE  OUTPUT  Fdi\  3  955 


Output  of  cigaretts  in  calendar 
1955  probably  totals  near  414  billion- 
3  percent  more  than  in  1954,  but  5  per- 
cent below  the  1952  record.  A  signifi- 
cent  share  of  the  decline  from  1952  to 
1955  is  due  to  the  decrease,  in  output 
for  shipment  to  troops  overseas.  The 
number  of  troops  stationed  outside  the 
continental  United  States  has  been  sub- 
stantially reduced  since  1952  and  ship- 
ments for  that  outlet  have  dropped  a- 
bout  8  billion. 

The  1955  domestic  consumption  (tax- 
paid  removals)  is  about  383  billion, 
,3.9  percent  greater  than  in  1954,  but 
2.8  percent  below  the  peak  of  1952.  The 
number  of  tax-paid  cigarettes  dropped 
j2  percent  between  1952  and  1953  but 
measured  in  pounds  of  tobacco,  con- 
sumption increased  a  little  due  to  the 
increased  number  and  proportion  of  king 
size  cigarettes  in  1953.  There  was  re- 
latively little  change  in  the  propor- 
tionate share  of  king  size  from  1953  to 
1954  and  probably  no  great  change  from 
|1954  to  1955. 

On  the  other  hand,  filter  tip  cig- 
arettes increased  substantially  from 
1953  to  1955  ana  a  large  majority 
are  king  size  in  length.  King  size, 
filter  tip  cigarettes  require  about  the 
Isame  quantity  of  tobacco  per  unit  of 
output  as  the  regular  size  but,  of  course, 


less  tobacco  than  the  king  size,  all- 
tobacco  cigarettes.  It  is  estimated 
that  all  filter  tip  cigarettes  increased 
from  3  percent  of  the  total  output  in 
1953  to  about  10  percent  in  1954  and 
probably  to  about  17  percent  for  calendar 

1955.  Unofficial  trade  reports  indicate 
that  by  late  1955,  filter  tip  cigarettes 
amounted  to  at  least  one-fifth  of  total 
output. 

During  1956,  domestic  consumption 
of  cigarettes  is  expected  to  continue 
to  gain.  Prospects  for  continued  high 
levels  of  economic  activity  and  con- 
sumer incomes  are  favorable  factors. 
However,  many  consumers  are  having  to 
pay  higher  prices  for  cigarettes.  Twelve 
of  the  41  States  taxing  cigarettes  in- 
creasedthe  rate  of  tax  in  the  last  year 
and  beginning  in  1956,  Missouri  will 
levy  a.  cigarette  tax.  Also,  smokers 
switching  to  filter  tip  cigarettes  pay- 
more  per  pack.  Present  Federal  law 
provides  for  a  reduction  in  the  Federal 
tax  rate  on  cigarettes  as  of  April  1, 

1956.  The  present  rate  of  8  cents  per 
pack  was  placed  in  effect  during  the 
Korean  emergency,  November  1,  1951. 
Original  legislation  provided  that  this 
rate  revert  to  7  cents  per  pack  as  of 
April  1,  1954,  but  amendments  twice 
postponed  this. 


By  Age  Groups 

CIGARETTE  CONSUMPTION  RELAX 
TO  POPULATION  GROWTH 
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REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK  FOR 

BEEF  AND  PORK 

More  livestock  was  slaughtered  and  more 
meat  was  produced  in  the  United  States 
during  1955  than  ever  before.  The  turn- 
out was  especially  large  for  the  last 
quarter,  when  total  commercial  production 
of  meat  exceeded  that  of  the  same  period 
for  the  previous  year  by  about  eight  per- 
cent. Fourth-quarter  beef  production,  up 
about  six  percent,  established  a  new  rec- 
ord, chiefly  through  slaughter  of  a  back- 
log of  highly  finished  steers  on  feed. 
Commercial  pork  production  for  the  last 
quarter  was  around  3,150  million  pounds, 
an  increase  over  the  October  -  December 
period  for  1954  of  14  percent.  This  was 
a  new  peacetime  high  in  pork  output  for 
the  quarter,  and  it  was  almost  equal  to 
the  record  fourth  quarter  production  of 
wartime  1943.  Slaughter  of  steers  was 
especially  heavy  as  large  supplies  of 
long- fed  animals  built  up  during  the  sum- 
mer and  early  fall,  and  the  usual  seasonal 
price  increase  failed  to  develop. 

Even  though  the  long- fed  steer  inven- 
tory was  greatly  reduced  by  the  end  of 
December,  sufficent  numbers  were  still  on 
hand  to  maintain  a  substantial  slaughter, 
and  to  deter  early  price  recoveries.  Total 
slaughter  of  cattle  may  be  some  greater 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1956  than 
at  the  same  time  in  1955.  Increases  would 
come  largely  from  cattle  going  on  feed  at 
an  earlier  date,  and  at  heavier  weights 
last  fall  than  in  the  fall  of  1954.  Earli- 
er marketings  in  1956  than  for  1955,  when 
they  were  unusually  late,  would  appear  to 
make  any  strengthening  of  price  more  proba- 
able  for  the  latter  half  of  the  year  than 
for  the  first. 

Slaughter  of  hogs  is  expected  to  de- 
crease seasonally  in  the  first  part  of 
19  56.  Pork  production  for  the  first  few 
wocks  wi!l  come  largely  from  the  195? 
spring  pig  crop.  Total  hog  slaughter  may 
be  up  from  last  year  by  somewhat  less  than 
the  eight  percent  increase  in  the  last 
spring's  crop,  since  a  larger  part  of  the 
spring  crop  had  been  marketed  by  December 
31  than  was  the  case  lor  1954. 

Hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspect- 
ion, which  had  been  exceptionally  large 
since  the  first  of  October,  increased  to 
a  seasonal  peak  the  week  ending  December 
10.       The   average  October  -  November  in- 


crease over  1954  in  inspected  slaughter 
amounted  to  18  percent.  Total  slaughter 
for  the  entire  season  will  be  up  more  than 
the  increase  in  last  spring' s  crop,  be- 
cause about  3/4  million  more  sows  and 
gilts  than  for  the  previous  year  were  re- 
leased for  slaughter  by  reduced  spring 
farrowing' s.  Slaughter  from  about  mid- 
February  through  July  will  consist  mostly 
of  hogs  from  the  1955  fall  pig  crop.  The 
increase  in  that  crop  was  12  percent,  but 
slaughter  probably  will  be  up  more  because 
of  releases  of  stock  by  an  expected  down- 
turn in  coming  fall  farrowings. 

Prices  of  hogs  are  expected  to  recover 
appreciably  from  their  extreme  lows  of 
early  December,  but  the  increase  will  be 
limited  by  large  marketings  of  fall  pigs. 
By  mid-spring  prices  probably  will  begin 
their  usual  spring-summer  advance,  but 
they  are  unlikely  to  regain  last  year's 
highest  levels  at  any  time  in  the  first 
half  of  1956. 


LARGER  TURKEY  CROP  EXPECTED 

Turkey  growers  in  North  Carolina  plan 
to  increase  turkey  numbers  this  year  by 
four  percent  over  the  number  raised  in 
1955.  If  producers'  intentions  as  of 
January  1  are  carried  out,  turkeys  raised 
will  amount  to  1,170,000  as  compared  with 
1,124,000  produced  last  year.  Of  the 
total  raised  1,104,000  would  be  heavy 
breeds  and  66,000  would  be  light  breeds. 
This  intended  division  between  light  and 
heavy  turkeys  represents  a  15  percent  in- 
crease over  last  year's  production  of; 
960,000  heavy  breeds  and  a  60  percent 
decrease  from  last  year's  crop  of  164,000 
light  breeds.  Light  breeds,  best  adapted 
for  use  as  "broilers"  have  lost  favor 
in  North  Carolina,  because  growers  find 
it  more  profitable  to  produce  mature  and 
heavier  birds. 

United  States 

Nationwide,  turkey  growers  plan  to  in- 
crease turkeys  raised  this  year  by  6  per- 
cent. If  growers'  intentions  materialize 
the  number  of  turkeys  raised  will  be  about 
67  million,  compared  with  63  million  in 
1955.  All  parts  oi  the  country  plan  in- 
creases ranging  from  3  percent  in  the 
North  Atlantic  to  8  percent  in  the  South 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  8) 


PROSPECTIVE  COMMERCIAL  POTATO  ACREAGE  UNCHANGED 


Early  commercial  potato  plantings  are 
expected  to  total  15, 000  acres  in  North 
Carolina  this  year.     If  growers  carry  out 

their  current  intentions,  the  1956  acreage 
will  be  the  same  as  was  harvested  in  1955 
but  over  37  percent  below  the  1945-1954 
average  crop  of  24,000  acres. 

intended  plantings  of  the  crop  for  late 
spring  harvest  in  12  producing  states  is 
117,350  acres.  This  will  be  7  percent 
[less  than  the  acreage  harvested  in  1955 
and  22  percent  less  than  average.  The 
intended  acreage  in  California  is  62,000 
acres    —    10  percent   less   than   in  1955. 

in  Alabama,  the  intended  acreage  is  19,  200, 
30  percent  less  than  the  amount  planted 
in  1955  but  4  percent  more  than  the  18, 500 
acres  harvested  last  year.  Growers  in 
South  Carolina  reported  an  expected  8  per- 
cent decline. 


COMMERCIAL  EARLY  IRISH  POTATOES  INTENDED  PLANTINGS  FOR  ]9  56 

WITH  COMPARISONS 


CROP 

ACREAGE 

YIELD  PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

AND 

10-YEAR 

I  ND  I  - 

10-YEAR 

|  NDI  - 

10-YEAR 

|  ND  I  - 

AVERAGE 

1955 

CATED 

AVERAGE 

1955 

CATED 

AVERAGE 

19  56 

CATED 

STATE 

1945- 54* 

19  56 

1945-  54* 

1956 

1945-54* 

1956 

COMMERCIAL  EARLY 

ACRES 

ACRES 

ACRES 

BUSHELS 

1  ,000  BUSHELS 

IRISH  POTATOES: 

PRELIM. 

WINTER; 

Texas©  ©  o  ©  ©  ©  ©  o  ©  o  © 

830 

500 

57 

55 

48 

28 

FL0R|DAoO0OO8OOO 

10,730 

12.800 

16,300 

231 

300 

285 

2.484 

3,840 

4,646 

Group  Total.... 

1 1 .560 

13,300 

1 6 . 300 

219 

291 

28  5 

2,  532 

3,868 

4,646 

PROSPEC  - 

TIVE 

Early  spring: 

24,630 

25,050 

26 , 400 

182 

250 

4,330 

6,252 

LATE  SPRING; 

Cal  f  forn ia  

69,000 

69.000 

62,000 

406 

475 

27,842 

32,775 

LOU  1  S  1  ANA  0 

9,030 

4,600 

3,  700 

78 

45 

644 

207 

Ml  SSPSSI PP  1  

1  ,520 

600 

600 

90 

65 

139 

39 

21 ,  170 

18,  500 

1 9 , 200 

1  50 

65 

3,218 

1  .  202 

1  ,040 

600 

650 

1  30 

100 

141 

60 

South  Carol  I na,  . 

8,800 

6.500 

6,000 

165 

125 

1  ,459 

812 

• 

A  R  I  "Z.  0  N  A  q  oo  o  ©  oo  ©  o 

4,  150 

4,800 

4,000 

374 

400 

1  ,  548 

1  ,920 

4,890 

3,800 

3,600 

71 

65 

347 

247 

OKLAHOMAao  e  o  o  e  e  e 

9  50 

500 

300 

130 

210 

1  28 

105 

Arkansas  

3,030 

1 .300 

1 ,  200 

87 

100 

270 

130 

Tennessee  

3,500 

1  ,300 

1  ,100 

120 

160 

423 

208 

NORTH  CAROLINA^ 
—  -  -i 

24,000 

15.000 

1 5,000 

208 

260 

4,959 

3,900 

GROUP   T'.  TAL 

1 5! ,080 

1  26 ,  500 

1  1  7,350 

276 

329 

41,119 

41 ,605 

ALL  STATES. • 

2  79.840 

235,950 

247 

298 

68, 300 

70, 301 

*    Group  averages  (including  All  States)  are  simple  averages  of  annual  data. 


The    winter   crop   of   early  commercial 
potatoes,     grown   entirely    in    Florida  in 
1956,    is   forecast  at   4,646,000  bushels. 
The    1955   crop  was  3,868,000  bushels  and 
the  10-year  average  is  2,532,000  bushels, 
prospects    for  the  winter  crop  are  good. 
Harvesting    is  active   in   the  Everglades, 
with  digging  expected  to  continue  during 
most  of  January.     yields  and  quality  are 
good.      In  the  Port  Myers-imokalee  area, 
potatoes    are    making    good    to  excellent 
progress.      Digging  of  the  red  varieties 
in    this    area   is   expected   to   start  the 
first  week  of  January.     A  good  crop  is  in- 
dicated  in  Dade  County.      Harvest  is  ex- 
pected to  start  by  the  middle  of  February. 
No  appreciable  damage  to  potatoes  by  the 
cold    weather    during    the    first    week  of 
January  has  been  reported* 


FARM  STOCKS 

  Corn   

Stocks  of  corn  on  North  Carolina  farms 
January  1,  1956  totaled  45,273,000  bushels 
compared  with  28,333,000  bushels  a  year 
ago  and  42,191,000  for  the  1945-54  ten- 
year  average.  The  large  stocks  on  farms 
January  1  resulted  from  the  good  crop  in 
1955  when  68,055,000  bushels  were  produced. 

The  united  States  stocks  of  corn  on 
farms  January  1,  1956  is  estimated  to  be 
2,191  million  bushels  compared  with  2,093 
million  bushels  a  year  ago  and  2,058  mil- 
lion for  the  ten-year  average.  Stocks 
*ere  10  percent  above  January  1  a  year 
igo  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Corn  Belt 
tfith  the  largest  increase  in  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Missouri  where  1955  production 
was  up  from  the  preceding  year.  Stocks 
tfere  12  percent  lower,  however,  in  the 
.Vestern  Corn  Belt  where  1955  production 
vas  under  1954  --  down  sharply  in  Nebraska, 
[owa,  South  Dokota  and  Kansas.  changes 
in  the  two  areas  of  the  Corn  Belt  largely 
offset  each  other,  resulting  in  only  a 
small  decline  of  2  percent  for  the  entire 
3el  t. 

  Wheof   

January  1,  1956  stocks  of  wheat  on 
North  Carol ina  farms  are  estimated  at 
2,008,000  bushels  compared  with  2,333,000 
bushels  a  year  ago  and  2,223,000  for  the 
10-year  1945-54  average.  For  the  past 
several  years  the  State' s  wheat  acreage 
has  been  on  the  decline. 

The  United  States  farm  stocks  of  wheat 
ire  the  lowest  since  1950.  The  estimated 
321  million  bushels  of  wheat  stored  on 
farms  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  year  earlier 

out  14  percent  less  than  the  10 -year  aver- 
ige  January  1  stocks  of  374  million  bushels. 
The  relatively  small  stocks  result  from 
the  smaller  wheat  crop  of  1955,  a  re- 
luction  in  the  amount  of  wheat  resealed 
>n  farms  from  the  1954  and  earlier  crops 
ind  the  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  1955 
:rop  wheat  under  Government  Commodity 
loans  stored  on  farms. 

  Ho/   

Stocks  of  hay  on  North  Carolina  farms 
as  of  January  1  are  estimated  at  o33,000 
tons.     present  hay  stocks  are  about  equal 


to  the  10-year  average  al though  27  percent 
more  than  was  on  farms  for  the  same  period 
a  year  earlier. 

United  States  farm  stocks  of  hay  on 
January  1,  1956  are  estimated  at  73,9 
million  tons.  These  holdings  are  1.3  mil- 
lion tons  larger  than  last  year,  and  the 
second  largest  of  record,  having  been  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  75  million  tons  on 
farms  January  1,  1943. 

Stocks  are  fairly  well  distributed 
over  the  country.     They  are  above  average 

in  all  regions  except  the  North  Atlantic 
group  of  states  and  even  here  stocks  are 
about  equal  to  the  average  of  the  last 
three  years. 


FAVORABLE  VEGETABLE  OUTLOOK 
FOR  3  956 

IF  SUPPLIES  NOT  EXCESSIVE 

With  anticipated  healthy  economic  con- 
ditions and  high  level  of  disposable  in- 
come, the  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
vegetables  in  1956,  compared  with  a  year 
earlier,  will  depend  largely  on  the  volume 
produced  and  marketed.  If  output  is  about 
the  same  as  in  1955,  prices  are  expected 
to  average  near  1955  levels,  possibly  a 
little  higher. 

The  prospects  for  a  continued  high 
level  of  employment  and  record  or  near 
record  disposable  income  indicate  that 
consumer  demand  for  fresh  vegetables  in 
1956  will  be  as  strong  as  in  1955.  Prel- 
iminary estimates  reveal  that  economic 
activity  for  the  third  quarter  of  1955 
was  at  a  record  level,  and  prospects  are! 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  high  in  the. 
year  ahead. 

With  the  present  accelerated  economic 
activity,  relatively  high  earnings  and 
rising  wage  costs,  business  management  is; 
expected  to  bring  about  further  increases 
in  investments  for  plants  and  equipment 
in  1956.  Construction  work,  an  important 
contributor  to  the  high  level  of  industri- 
al activity  during  the  past  year,  is  like- 
ly to  be  a  sustaining  force  in  1956.  While 
residential  construction  may  well  be  below 
that  ot  a  year  earlier,  commercial  con- 
struction probably  will  rise  gradually 
into  1956.  The  prospect  is  for  some  in- 
crease in  spending  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, with  much  of  the  increased  out-' 
lay  going  for  schools  and  highways. 


WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  DECEMBER 


December  1955  was  cold  and  dry, 
the  coldest  in  ten  years  and  the  driest 
of  this  century.  Sunshine  was  plentiful, 
averaging  about  60  percent  of  the  day- 
light hours,  as  compared  with  a  long- 
term  December  average  of  near  fifty 
percent . 

High  pressure  centered  either  to 
the  West  or  the  North  governed  the 
State'  s  weather  most  of  the  month,  and 
prevailing  winds  were  Northerly.  Low 
pressure  storms  passing  at  some  dis- 
tance affected  the  weather  on  several 
occasions,   notably  the  4-5th  and  8-9th, 
butno  storm  center  crossed  the  state 
during  the  month.  High  pressure  centers, 
on  the  other  hand,   lay  over  North  Caro- 
lina or  adjoining  states  on  at  least 
seven  days  of  December. 

Cold  weather  prevailed  through- 
out December,   with  the  exception  of  a 
prief  period  around  the  4th  of  the  month 
and  another  similar  period  around  Christmas 
Day.    These  two  periods,        lasting  only 
about  three  days  each,   brought  record 
high  temperatures  for  the  time  of  year 
to  many  places.     Christmas  Day  was  the 
warmest  of  record  over  a  broad  area 
from  the  southern  mountains  to  the  coast, 
with  the  mercury  reaching  80  in  the  in- 


terior southeastern  counties.  On  the 
cold  side,  freezing  weather  occurred 
on  about  twice  the  usual  number  of 
December  days,  and  lowest  temperatures 
dropped  below  twenty  in  central  North 
Carolina  on  six  different  mornings.  The 
average  temperature  was  about  five  de- 
grees below  normal,  the  lowest  in  ten 
years  at  most  places,  and  in  twenty 
years  at  some  localities. 

Rainfall  was  the  lighest  of  re- 
cord in  most  of  Piedmont  North  Carolina, 
and  it  was  the  driest  December  since 
1889  over  the  State  as  a  whole.  The 
average  monthly  total  was  about  half 
an  inch  over  the  Piedmont,  one  inch 
over  the  Coastal  Plain,  and  less  than 
two  inches  over  the  mountains,  for  an 
average  over  the  State  of  about  one  inch. 

Rain  was  frequent  but  light  during 
the  first  ten  days  of  December,  fal- 
ling every  day  in  some  places...  During 
the  rest  of  the  month  there  were  only 
a  few  days  with  rain,  and  amounts  that 
fell  were  still  light.  There  was  light 
snow  or  sleet  in  the  mountains  on  seven 
or  eight  days;  light  flurries  spilled 
over  into  the  Piedmont  on  the  1st  and 
2nd,  and  measurable  snow  was  recorded 
in  the  Northeastern  counties  on  the  3Qth. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL  DECEMBER 
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TURKEY    CROP  (Continued) 

Central  and  the  West. 

Heavy  breed  growers  intend  to  raise 
53,452,000  Bronze  and  other  heavy  breed 
turkeys  this  year  —  14  percent  more  than 
last  year.  All  parts  of  the  country  plan 
increases  in  heavy  breed  birds  varying 
from  7  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  to 
38  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  States. 

Higher  prices  received  for  1955  heavy 
breed  turkeys  and  a  more  favorable  turkey 
feed-price  relationship  than  a  year  earli- 
er are  the  reasons  given  by  growers  for 
the  expected  increase  in  heavy  breed  pro- 
duction this  year. 

Light  breed  growers  plan  to  raise  13,- 
489,000  Beltsville  White  and  other  light 
breed  birds  --  16  percent  less  than  in 
1955.  Decreases  are  planned  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  except  the  South  Central, 
where  an  increase  of  2  percent  is  expected. 
Decreases  this  year  range  from  11  percent 
in  the  West  North  Central  to  25  percent 
in  the  East  North  Central  States. 

Turkey  growers  in  the  West  North  Cen- 


tral States,  an  important  producing  area, 
plan  a  10  percent  increase  in  heavy  breed 
turkeys,  but  a  11  percent  decrease  in 
light  breed  turkeys  giving  a  5  percent 
increase  in  all  turkeys.  Growers  in  the 
Western  States,  the  largest  commercial 
producing  area  in  the  united  States,  ex- 
pect to  increase  heavy  breed  turkeys  by 
12  percent,  but  decrease  light  breeds  by 
19  percent,  an  increase  in  total  of  8  per- 
cent. 

The  number  of  turkeys  actually  raised 
may  vary  somewhat  from  January  1  inten- 
tions, the  difference  depending  on  prices 
for  feed  supply  and  prices  of  hatching 
eggs  and  poults  and  the  sale  of  turkeys 
remaining  in  grower*  s  hands.  In  1955 , 
growers   raised  4  percent  fewer  turkeys, 

about  the  same  as  intended  on  January  1 , 
because  turkey  prices  remained  below  a 
year  earlier  during  the  growing  season 
and  the  feed-price  relationship  was  less 
favorable. 
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N.  C.  INDEX  OF  PRICES 
RECEIVED  UP  2  POINTS 


The  ''All  Farm  Products'  '   index  of 
irices  received  by  North  Carolina  farm- 
rs  increased  2  points  during  the  month 
nded  January  15,    1956.     The  2  point 
ise  was  due  to  higher  prices  received 
Mr  meat  animals  and  poultry.     The  Jan- 
lary  index  of  288  compares  with  an  in- 
lex  of  289  a  year  earlier  and  an  index 
)f  293  on  January  15,  1954. 

Higher  beef  cattle,  veal  calf,  lambs, 
ill  chickens,  broiler,  and  egg  prices 
/ere  primarily  responsible  for  the  5 
joint  increase  in  the  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  index. 

The  ''All  Crops'  ■  index  at  305  was 
in  changed  from  the  previous  month  and 
jompares  with  an  index  of  306  a  year 
sarlier. 


U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  AND 
PARITY  INDEX  UP  1  PERCENT 

Parity  Ratio  Unchanged 

The  index  of  prices  Received  by  Farmers 
rose  1  percent  (3  points)  during  the 
month  ended  in  mid- January.  Higher 
prices  for  meat  animals,  tender  vegeta- 
bles, strawberries,  and  potatoes  were 
primarily  responsible.  The  index  at  226 
percent  of  its  1910-14  average  was  7 
percent  below  a  year  earlier. 

Higher  prices  for  feeder  livestock  and 
substantial  advances  in  tax  and  interest 
payments  per  acre,  were  the  principal 
contributors  to  a  1  percent  advance  in 
the  parity  index  (prices  paid,  interest, 
Taxes,    and  Wage  Rates)  during  the  month 

(■Continued  oni^  Page  2) 


SLAUGHTER  AND  PRICES 
OF  CATTLE  AND  HOGS 


MIL.  HEAD 


u.  s. 


SLAUGHTER  * 


MIL.  HEAD 


JAN. 


JULY  JAN.  JULY 

*  FEDERALLY  INSPECTED  O  AT  CHICAGO 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC  678-  55  (  12)    AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


U.    S.    PRICESf  Con  t/  nued J 

ended  January  15.  At  281,  the  index  was 
nearly  1  percent  below  a  year  ago. 

The  parity  Ratio  remained  at  80,  about 
7  percent  below  a  year  ago. 


LOWER  FEED  COSTS  IN  THE  U.  S. 

IMPROVE  POULTRY  AND  DAIRY 

PRODUCT- FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 

Because  of  lower  feed  prices  this 
winter,  dairy  and  poultry  product-feed 
price  ratios  are  hi^ier  than  a  year  earlier. 
While  the  cost  of  poultry  ration  has 
been  around  10  percent  lower  this  winter 
than  last,  egg  prices  have  been  much 
higher.  The  egg-feed  price  ratio  based 
on  U.  S.  average  prices  was  13.9  in 
December,  the  highest  for  December  since 
1950,  and  much  more  favorable  to 
poultrymen  than  the  8. 7  of  a  year  earlier. 
The  farm  chicken  feed  price  ratio  and 
the  turkey-feed  price  ratio  also  have 
been  much  more  favorable  than  a  year 
earlier,  although  they  have  remained 
below  the  1944-53  average.  Lower  dairy 
feed  prices  were  accompanied  by  little 
change  in  prices  of  milk  and  butterfat 
and  the  relationship  between  the  price 
of  these  products  and  the  price  of  feed 


also  improved  during  the  year.     The  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  corn,  however, 
was  accompanied,  by  a  much  sharper  drop 
in  the  price  of  hogs  and  the  hog-corrk 
price  ratio  this  winter  has  declined^ 
well  below  average.     The  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  hogs  in  mid- 
December  was  equivalent  to  9.2  bushels!: 
of  corn,    the  lowest  ratio  since  Mayfio 
1948.     The  hog-corn  ratio  in  December 
1954  was  12.2  and  the  1935-53  average 
13.  1- 


U.    S.   FARM  EMPLOYMENT 
SEASONALLY  LOWER  WAGE  RATES  h 

SLIGHTLY  HIGHER  I 

The  number  of  persons  at  work  on  farms 
during  the  week  of  December  18-24,  drop-- 
ped  to  6,088,000.  The  decrease  from  a 
month  earlier  amounted  to  about  22  per- 
cent, the  usual  de  cline  for  the  month. 
The  number  of  family  workers  dropped  1,1 
163,000  while  the  number  of  hired  workers o* 
was    down    575,000   or   about    35  percent. 

In  comparison  with  a  year  ago,  there 
were  3  percent  fewer  workers  employed 
on  farms  in  late  December.  There  was  a 
small    increase    in   the   number   of  hired 

(Continued'on  Page  7) 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

INDEX 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

NORTH  CAROLINA  INDEX  NUMBERS 


All  Farm  products  

All  Crops  

Tobacco  

Cotton  

Oil  Bearing  

Grains  

Commercial  Vegetables  

Pru  jts.  *  >••••.«»••  «<*«v.w.« .  *  v .  <- « i  * 
Livestock  and  Livestock  products... 

Meat  Animals  

poultry  

Dairy  

Ratio  of  prices  Rec' d  to  paid*  


prices  Received., 
prices  paid,  int. 

Wage  Rates  

parity  Ratio  


Taxes  & 


286 

288 

289 

293 

294 

305 

305 

306 

300 

302 

386 

386 

371 

368 

363 

251 

248 

273 

268 

267 

300 

307 

348 

310 

309 

139 

142 

182 

174 

189 

219 

223 

250 

241 

357 

372 

372 

303 

302 

278 

222 

227 

231 

267 

263 

191 

194 

251 

315 

276 

228 

238 

217 

259 

263 

244 

243 

236 

239 

252 

103 

109 

102 

104 

104 

UNI  TED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 

223 

226 

243 

258 

267 

278 

281 

283 

282 

284 

80 

80 

86 

91 

94 

.  prices  paid. 

LE 

Sc 
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Prices  paid  by  North  Carolina  farm- 
ers for  most  feeds  on  January  15,  1956 
emained  on  about  the  same  level  as  a 
onth  earlier.  Farmers  were  paying 
lightly  more  for  cottonseed  meal  and 
orn  meal;  however,  this  increase  was 
Mostly  offset  by  lower  prices  being  paid 
or  meat  scrap  and  middlings. 


"OBACCOo 
ORN, 
l/HEAT0 


FEED  PRICES  MOSTLY  STEADY 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COMvDD  I TY 


000000090 

o  o  oooooooooo  o 
oooooooooooo 

J     )A  TS  OOOOOOOOOOOOO 

J  A  RLE-Y000  o  o  o  o  o  ©  c  o 

\y  E  o  0  O  0000000*0*0 

T|  jORGHUM  GRAINSooo 
>OYBEANSooooooooo 

EANU  TSooedoooooo 
-»OTTON  ooooooooooo 

efl;0TT0NSEEDOOo.o». 

VOOL  OOOOOOOOOO 

\0  GSoo  oooooooo 

^JEEF  CATTlEo.« 

Zeal  Calves.., 

>HEEP0o  ooooooo 

AMBSqOOOOOOOO 

-#1ILK  COWS..... 

hick  ens,  all. 
:om*l  Broilers 

TURKEYS....  ... 

GGS0  000000*0* 

'/|ILK,   WHLSE.  i/.. 

Retail  J//.... 

3UTTERFAT.  .... 

>OTATOES...... 

5WEETP0TAT0ES. 
\PPLES.  COM*L. 
ESPEDEZA  SEED 

KOREAN.  

KOBE  

Com.  &  Tenn.. 

S E R I CEAq  oo  * o  o 

hay,  all  Baled  £J 
Al  fal  fa  hay..... 
lespedeza  hay... 
Soybean  and 

cowpea  hay  

3eanut  vine  

)TH  ER0*oooo«e««oe 


UNIT 


LB. 

BU0 

BU. 

BU. 

BU. 

BU. 

CwT0 

BU. 

LBo 

LB. 

Ton 
LB. 

CWT. 

CWT. 

CWT. 

CWT. 

CWT. 

HD. 

LB. 

LB. 

LB. 

DOZ. 

CWT. 

QT. 

LB. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

BU. 

CWT. 

CWT. 

CWT. 

CWT. 

CWT. 

Ton 
Ton 
Ton 

Ton 
Ton 
Ton 


N.  Cc 


Dec.  15 
1955 


JAN.  15 

1956 


Uo  S« 


JAN.  15 
1956 


.521 
1.08 
1 .96 
.79 
1.13 
1 .90 
2.00 
2.02 
.135 
.304 
37.00 
.46 
12.30 
10.60 
17.70 
5.00 
17.80 
98.00 
.184 
.  180 
.320 
.548 
5.85  2J 
.225 
.49 
1 .45 
2.40 
2.90 
8.80 
7.10 
10.80 
15.00 
13.20 
31.50 
39.80 
34.00 

27.00 
22.00 
30.00 


DOLLARS 

.520 
1 .  fl 
1 .97 
.80 
1.15 
1.90 
2.05 
2.07 
.139 
.300 
37.00 
.46 
12.30 
11.00 
18.70 
5.00 
18.80 
98.00 
.201 
.200 
.320 
.558 
5.75  2J 
.222 
.49 
1.55 
2.60 
2.90 
9.20 
7 .70 
10.90 
16.00 
13.20 
29.90 
37.10 
32.30 

29.00 
22.00 
27.00 


.  .513 
1.16 
1.95 
.622 
.924 
.952 
1.78 
2.19 
.119 
.30671 
45.50 

.395 
10.90 
13.90 
16.80 
5.78 
17.10 
145.00 
.201 
.203 
.310 
.466 
4.23 
.210 
.576 
.994 
1.99 
2.76 
7.79 


21 .30 
22.70 
23.50 

28.00 
22.00 


\J   Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month  for  all 
milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants  and  dealers. 
Revised, 
preliminary. 

Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers. 
The  all  hay  price  is  the  weighted  average  of 
separate  kinds  including  an  allowance  for  minor 
kinds. 
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The  local  market  feed  price  ratios 
for  egg-feed  and  broiler-feed  increased, 
while  the  turkey  and  farm  chicken  ratios 
were  unchanged. 

FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


PEED  PER 
HUNDREDWEIGHT 


Mixed  Dairy  Peed.. 

Under  29%  protein 

All  

16%  protein  

18%  protein  

20%  protein  

24%  Protein  

29%  &  Over.-.;.... 
High  protein  Feeds 

Linseed  Meal  

Soybean  Meal  

Cottonseed  Meal . . 

Meat  Scrap  

Grain  By-products. 

Bran  

Middlings  

Corn  Meal  

Corn  Gluten  

poultry  Feed  

Laying  Mash  

Scratch  Grain. . . . 

Broiler  Growing 

Mash  

poultry  Ration _//. 


N.  C. 


Dec. 

15 
1955 


Jan. 
15 
1956 


U.  S. 


Dec. 

15 
1955 


Jan. 

15 
1956 


DOLLARS 


3.  70 
3.60 
3.65 
3.90 
3.95 
4.45 


4.05 

3.  25 
4.65 

3.35 
3.60 

4.  10 


4.60 
4.  00 

4. 80 
3.66 


3.  70 
3. 60 
3.65 

3.  90 
3.95 

4.  45 


4.05 
3. 35 
4.  50 

3.  35 
3.55 

4.  25 


4.  60 
4. 00 

4.  80 
3.  67 


3.63 
3.58 
3.  57 
3.  80 
3.  97 
4.24 

4.41 

3.95 
3.  69 
4.65 

2. 87 
2.98 
3.  28 

3.  21 

4.  36 
3.93 

4.  78 

3.  38 


3.65 
3.59 
3.  59 

3.  84 
3.95 

4.  28 

4.  38 
3.  97 

3.  74 

4.  55 

2.86 
2.97 
3.  33 

3.  29 

4.  36 
3.93 

4.  79 
3.39 


_//    Average  of  prices  paid  for  commercial 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  POULTRY 
FEED- PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  PEED 

N. 

C. 

u.  s. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

PRICE  RATION/ 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

Egg- Feed 

13.9 

13.7 

(poultry  Ration) 

15.0 

15.  2 

Farm 

5.7 

Chicken  Feed  _2/ 

5.7 

5.7 

5.  3 

Broiler-Feed 

(Broiler  Mash) 

3.8 

4.2 

4.  1 

4.  2 

Turkey  Feed  J/ 

8.7 

8.7 

9.  2 

9.  1 

JJ    Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  farm  ch  i  ckens, 
one  pound  broi  lers  and  one  pound 
turkeys. 

_2/    Poultry  ration. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  CHICKENS,   EGGS,   AND  TURKEYS 


More  eggs,  chickens,  and  turkeys 
are  likely  to  be  produced  on  farms  in 
in  1956  than  in  1955,  and  prices  may 
average  a  little  lower.  Higher  poultry 
product  prices  in  1955  brought  gross  re- 
turns enough  above  feed  costs  to  induce 
expansion  for  the  coming  year,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  prospect  that  feed 
prices  will  continue  relatively  low. 

Demand  for  eggs  and  poultry  meat  is 
unlikely  to  rise  in  1956  despite  pros- 
pects for  slightly  higher  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  and  nonfarm  employment. 
Supplies  of  red  meat,  which  compete  with 
poultry  meat,  will  likely  be  large  and 
prices  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 

Egg  production  up  to  mid-summer 
1956  is  likely  to  average  close  to  corre- 
sponding 1955  levels.  The  anticipated 
2  or  3  percent  decrease  in  potential 
layers  will  be  about  offset  by  prospec- 
tive increases  in  the  rate  of  lay. 

After  mid-summer,  egg  production 
will  be  increasingly  influenced  by  the 
number  of  replacement  pullets  added  to 


the  laying  flock.     Replacements  are]: 
likely  to  be  up  from  the  record  low  of 
1955  but  below  the  620  million  raised] 
in  1954. 

Egg  prices  during  much  of  1956  are 
likely  to  average  lower  than  in  1955. 
February  and  March  prices  may  be  lower1 
than  in  1955  since  the  unusual  run-up 
in  egg  prices  which  occurred  in  late 
January  and  February,   and  continued  into 
March,    is  not  likely  to  be  repeated. 
Later  in  the  spring,   if  flock  replace- 
ments go  up,   demand  for  storage  may  be 
weak  in  anticipation  of  a  fall  egg  sup- 
ply larger  than  1955' s  record.  Farmers' 
prices  through  most  of  the  first  half 
of  1956  may  be  around  the  average  for 
the  second  quarter  of  1955,   which  was 
34.5  cents. 

Broiler  production  in  1956  is  like- 
ly to  continue  the  long-time  upward 
trend.  The  rising  production,  and  pos- 
sibly continued  red  meat  prices  near 
present  levels,  will  likely  hold  average 

(Continued  on  Page  5J 
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COMMERCIAL  BROILER  PRODUCTION 
IN  IMPORTANT  BROILER  STATES 
IN  1955 

Commercial  broiler  production  in 
22  important  States  covered  by  weekly 
chick  placement  reports  totaled  944  mil- 
lion birds  in  1955  3  percent  more 
than  in  1954.  The  22  States  having  week- 
ly placement  reports  produced  about  87 
percent  of  the  Nation's  broilers  in  1954. 

Georgia  led  all  States  with  about 
178  million  birds  followed  by  Texas  with 
79  million,  Arkansas  with  77  million, 
Delaware  with  70  million,  North  Carolina 
with  60  million,  Maryland  and  Alabama 
with  58  million  birds  each 

The  average  price  received  for  the 
1955  production  was  25. 1  cents  per  pound 
live  weight  compared  with  22.9  cents  in 
1954.  The  22  States  produced  about  2,  - 
878  million  pounds  live  weight  of  com- 
mercial broilers  --  3  percent  more  than 
1954.  Gross  income  from  sales  in  these 
States  was  $722,170,000  --  12  Percent 
more  than  in  1954. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  CHICHENS,  EGGS, 

AND  TURKEYS  (Continued) 

broiler  prices  at  a  lower  level  than 
the  1955  average. 

Total  consumption  of  broilers  prob- 
ably will  rise  in  1956.  Supplies  of 
farm  chickens  will  be  up  slightly.  The 
result  is  likely  to  be  a  small  increase 
over  1955  in  per  capita  consumption  of 
total  chicken. 

Higher  prices  for  turkeys  in  the 
fall  of  1955  combined  with  lower  feed 
prices  resulted  in  a  much  more  favorable 
situation  for  turkey  producers  compared 
with  a  year  earlier.  This  improvement 
probably  will  induce  an  expansion  of 
turkey  production  in  1956. 

An  October  survey  indicated  that 
flock  owners  then  intended  to  keep  13 
percent  more  heavy  breed  turkey  hens 
for  hatching-egg  production  than  a  year 
earlier  and  7  percent  more  light  breed 
hens.  The  Department  urged  growers  to 
use  the  report  as  a  basis  for  adjusting 
their  1956  production. 


COMMERCIAL  BROILER  PRODUCTION  AND  GROSS  INCOME 


IN  22  STATES,    1954-55  Jj 


STATE 

19  54  l£/ 

1955 

And 

NUMBER 

Pounds 

PR  1  CE 

GROSS 

NUMBER 

Pounds 

PRI  CE 

Gross 

Total 

Produced 

Produced 

Per  Lb. 

1  N  COM  E  3/ 

PRODUCED 

Produced 

Per  lb. 

Income  3/ 

Thousands 

Cents 

Thous .Do  I. 

Thousands 

Cents 

Thous  .Do  I, 

Maine 

30,677 

1 10. 437 

22.  5 

24.848 

33,438 

120.377 

24.2 

29  .  1 3 1 

Conn  . 

25.099 

90.356 

23.6 

21 ,324 

25.852 

90,482 

25.9 

23.435 

PA. 

28.431 

99,665 

24.7 

24.617 

29 . 000 

95.700 

26.  1 

24.978 

IND. 

36 . 368 

1 16. 378 

23.0 

26.767 

32. 368 

103.578 

25.4 

26.309 

ILL. 

9.  148 

27 . 444 

24.0 

6.  587 

8.691 

26.073 

25.2 

6.  570 

MO. 

25.664 

76.992 

22. 1 

17.015 

25.664 

76.992 

24.3 

18.709 

DEL. 

69 .820 

216.442 

22.6 

48.916 

69.820 

216.442 

25.9 

56.058 

iMD. 

58. 367 

180.938 

22.6 

40.892 

58. 367 

180. 938 

25.9 

46.863 

Va. 

59.332 

183.929 

22.5 

41 .384 

54.585 

169.214 

24.5 

41 .457 

W.  VA. 

25.434 

81 .389 

22.9 

18.638 

21 .873 

69,994 

24.8 

17 ,359 

In.  c. 

58 . 349 

169.212 

22.4 

37.903 

59. 516 

178.  548 

24.2 

43.209 

s.  c. 

11.011 

30,831 

22.8 

6.844 

10.020 

29.058 

24.  5 

7,119 

Ga. 

1 54.471 

463.413 

22.0 

101.951 

177.642 

515. 162 

24.3 

1 25.284 

Fla. 

1 1 .736 

34. 034 

24.  1 

8.202 

9.  389 

27.228 

26.2 

7,  134 

i  ALA. 

47.739 

143, 217 

22.8 

32,653 

58 . 242 

174.726 

24.6 

42.983 

Ml  SS. 

40. 308 

1 12.862 

22.  2 

25.055 

37.486 

104,961 

24.5 

25.71 5 

ARK  . 

78, 525 

219.870 

22.0 

48  .  37  1 

76,954 

21 5,471 

24.4 

52.  57  5 

LA. 

1 1 .398 

34. 194 

23.0 

7,86  5 

1 1 .626 

34,878 

25.0 

8.720 

Texas 

71 .790 

208 . 1 9  1 

23.3 

48 .  509 

78  ,969 

236,907 

25.  5 

60.41 1 

(Wash. 

9.590 

29.729 

26.  1 

7.7  59 

9.782 

30,324 

26.7 

8.097 

Oreg. 

5.  52  5 

16. 57  5 

25.2 

4.  177 

6.  133 

19.012 

25.9 

4.924 

Cali f. 

50.017 

160.054 

26.2 

41 ,934 

49.017 

161 .756 

27.9 

45. 1 30 

Total 

918.799 

2,806. 1 52 

22.9 

642,21 1 

944.434 

2.877.821 

25.  1 

722. 170 

If  States  having  weekly  chick  placement  reports.  _PJ    Revised.    3J  Includes  consumption 
in  households  of  producers  which  is  less  than  1  percent  of  total  production. 
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RECORD  COMMERCIAL  SLAUGHTER  IN  1955 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock  in 
North  Carolina  during  December  of  1955 
totaled  22,555,000  pounds  liveweight 
about  10  percent  below  the  record  high 
kill  for  December  1954  of  25,004,000 
pounds.  Slaughter  during  December  was 
seasonally  lower  than  the  26,525,000 
pounds  killed  during  November  1955.  By 
species  the  December  slaughter  was  made 
up  of  8,464,000  pounds  of  cattle,  714,000 
pounds  of  calves,  13,368,000  pounds  of 
hogs  and  9,000  pounds  of  sheep  and  lambs. 

Total  commercial  slaughter  in  the 
State  for  1955  amounted  to  287,836,000 
pounds.  This  was  the  highest  yearly 
total  of  record,  exceeding  the  previous 
record  set  in  1954  by  4  percent. 

United  States 

Red  meat  production  in  commercial 
slaughter  plants  in  the  United  States 
during  December  1955  totaled  2,430  mil- 
lion pounds.  This  was  1  percent  above 
the  output  of  2,403  million  pounds  in 
November  and  7  percent  above  the  2, 270 
million  pounds  for  December  1954.  Red 
meat    production   in    1955   totaled  25,515 


million  pounds,  establishing  a  new  yearly 
record  which  was  7  percent  above  the 
previous  record  high  of  23,805  million 
pounds  produced  in  1954. 

December  beef  production  totaled  1,  116 
million  pounds,  2  percent  less  than  Nov- 
ember but  4  percent  more  than  the  same 
month  a  year  earlier. 

Beef  production  during  the  year  total- 
ed 13,225  million  pounds,  the  highest 
annual  output  of  record.  This  was  5  per- 
cent above  the  previous  record  of  12,601 
million  pounds  produced  in  1954.  Cattle 
slaughtered  totaled  25,758,200  head  dur- 
ing 1955. 

Slaughter  of  calves  during  the  year 
ending  December  31  totaled  12,384,700 
head.  This  was  3  percent  less  than  the 
12,746,000  head  slaughtered  in  1954. 
Veal  production  during  the  year  totaled 
1,487  million  pounds,  4  percent  less  than 
the  output  of  1,551  million  pounds  a  year 
earl  ier. 

December  pork  production  was  estimated 
at  1, 140  million  pounds,  6  percent  above 
a  month  ago  and  13  percent  above  the  same 

(  Con  t  i nued  On  Page  7) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER* 


DECEMBER 

JANUARY  - 

DECEMBER 

SPECIES 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

Thous. 

Head 

Thous.  Lbs. 

Thous 

.  Head 

Thous.  Lbs. 

N.  C. 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 

Lambs 
Hogs 

12.8 
4.9 

.  1 

69.0 

10.9 
4.  1 

.  1 

63.0 

9,611 
891 

9 

14,  493 

8,464 
714 

9 

13,368 

156.  1 
65.6 

1.3 
675.0 

162.3 
63.  1 

1.4 
706.0 

120, 209 
11,727 

117 
144,796 

124,203 
11,582 

125 
151,926 

TOTAL 

86.8 

78.  1 

25,004 

22,555 

898.0 

932.8 

276,849 

287,836 

Mil  1  ion  Head 

Mi  1 1  ion  Lbs. 

Mi  1 1  ion  Head 

Mi  if  ion  Lbs. 

U.  S. 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 

Lambs 
Hogs 

2.  1 
1.  1 

1.3 
7.4 

2.  1 
1.0 

1.3 
8.6 

1,997 

225 

128 
1,783 

2,053 
208 

127 
2,027 

25.0 
12.7 

15.9 
64.8 

25.8 
12.4 

16.3 
74.4 

23,  158 
2,811 

1,514 
15,554 

24, 224 
2,690 

1,563 
17,652 

TOTAL 

11.9 

13.0 

4,  133 

4,415 

118.4 

128.9 

43,037 

46, 129 

*  Includes  s I  aught  e  r  under  Federal  inspection  and  other  who  I esa I e  and  retail 


slaughter;  excludes  farm  si aughter. 
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COMMERCIAL  SLAUGHTERS  Con t inued) 


LITTLE  CHANGE  SEEN  IN  U.  S. 


month  a  year  earlier. 

pork  production  during  1955  totaled 
10,056  million  pounds,  up  13  percent  from 
the  output  of  8,932  million  pounds  the 
previous  year.  The  number  of  hogs  killed 
in  1955  totaled  74,442,400  head,  15  per- 
cent more  than  the  64,826,700  head  killed 
during  1954. 

production  of  mutton  and  lamb  in  Dec- 
ember totaled  61  million  pounds,  the  same 
as  a  month  earlier  and  a  year  ago. 

Total  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  for 
1955  was  estimated  at  16,292,000  head, 
which  was  2  percent  above  the  15,919,600 
head  slaughtered  in  1954.  Output  of  mut- 
ton and  lamb  during  the  year  was  747  mil- 
lion pounds,  4  percent  more  than  the  721 
million  pounds  produced  in  1954. 

During  December,  poultry  meat  output 
totaled  427  million  pounds,  ready-to- 
cook  basis.  This  was  18  percent  less 
than  November  and  3  percent  less  than 
December  1954  but  24  percent  more  than 
the  10-year  average  for  the  month. 

poultry  meat  production  during  1955 
totaled  4,143  million  pounds  ready-to- 
cook  basis.  This  was  2  oercent  less  than 
in  1954. 


FARM  EMPLOYMENT 

AND  WAGE  RATES  (Continued) 

workers,    but  this  was  more  than  offset 

by  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  family 
.workers. 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed 
on  farms  in  1955  was  8,  237, 000,  down 
about  2. 5  percent  from  1954.  The  decline 
was  in  both  family  and  hired  workers  al- 
though  the  number  of  hired  workers  de- 
creased only  1.8  percent  while  the  number 
of  family  workers  showed  a  drop  of  2. 8 
percent. 

Farm  wage  rates  on  about  January  1 
averaged  slightly  higher  than  a  year 
earlier  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
seasonally  adjusted  wage  rate  index  for 
January  1  this  year  was  522  compared 
with  521  a  year  earlier,  individual  types 
of  wage  rates  were  all  higher  than  a 
year  earlier.  January  1  farm  wage  rates 
averaged  higher  than  a  year  earlier  in 
all  geographic  regions.  Apparently  farm 
wage  rates  are  being  influenced  to  some 
extent  by  increases  in  wage  rates  in 
non-agricul tural  j obs. 


WOOL  SITUATION    FOR  1956 

Wool  production  in  1956  in  not  likely 
to  be  greatly  different  from  last  year, 
as  little  change  in  the  number  of  stock 
sheep  is  suggested  by  slaughter  figures. 

Mills  will  probably  use  about  the 
same  quantities  of  both  apparel  and 
carpet     wool    that    they    used    in  1955. 

prospects  are  for  a  slightly  larger 
world  supply  of  wool  during  the  1955-56 
season.  production  is  expected  to  be 
a  little  larger,  and  stocks  are  up  slight- 
ly from  a  year  ago. 

prices  received  by  farmers  for  wool 
in  1955  will  average  substantially  below 
the  53.9  cents  per  pound  received  for 
the  1954  season.  individual  producers 
will  receive  incentive  payments  based 
on  the  percentage  needed  to  bring  the 
U.  S.  average  price  received  per  pound 
up  to  the  incentive  level  of  62  cents  per 
pound. 

For  the  1956  marketing  year  the  in- 
centive level  is  continued  at  62  cents 
per  pound,  grease  basis,  and  incentive 
payments  will  be  made  as  under  the  1955 
program.  it  appears  likely  that  the 
average  of  prices  received  in  the  open 
market  in  1956  will  not  be  greatjy  dif- 
ferent from  the  1955  average  and  will 
again  be  substantially  below  the  incen- 
tive level. 


U.   S.   FARM  INCOME 

Total  cash  receipts  from  farm  mar- 
ketings in  December  are  tentatively  es- 
timated at  2.7  billion  dollars,  down  15 
percent  from  November  but  only  about  2 
percent  below  December  of  1954.  Receipt  s 
from  livestock  and  products  were  about 
1.3  billion  dollars  and  crop  receipts 
are  tentatively  estimated  at  1.4  bil- 
lion. Both  estimates  show  the  usual 
seasonal  decline  from  November. 

Adding  the  tentative  estimate  for 
December  to  the  11-month  total  pre- 
viously published  gives  a  preliminary 
total  of  29.2  billion  dollars  for  1955 
cash  receipts,  down  3  percent  from  1954. 
However,  this  figure  is  subject  to  re- 
vision in  March  when  more  information 
on  monthly  marketings  in  1955  will  be 
available. 
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FARM  REPORT 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


COMMODITY 


PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 


Dec.  15 
1955 


Jan.  15 
1956 


PARITY  OR 
COMPARABLE 
PRICES  J/ 


Dec.  15 
1955 


Jan.  15 
1956 


AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENT 
OF  PARITY 


Dec.  15 
1955 


Jan.  15 
1956 


Cotton  Lb. . . . 
Wheat,  Bu. . . . 

Corn,  Bu  

Oats,  Bu  

Barley,  Bu. . . 

Rye,  Bu  

Beef  Cattle, 
Hogs,  Cwt. ... 
Lambs,  Cwt... 
Chickens,  All 
Eggs,  Doz. . . . 
Milk,  whlse. 


Cwt. 


,  Lb. ... 

Cwt! 


DOLLARS 

.533 
1.95 
1.  15 
.626 
.920 
.944 
13.50 
10.60 
16.50 
.  188 
.471 
4.  36  2/ 


DOLLARS 

.  509 
1.95 
1.  16 
.622 
.924 
.952 
13.90 
10.90 
17.  10 
.  201 
.466 
4.  23  4/ 


DOLLARS      DOLLARS      PERCENT  PERCENT 


.  3509 
2.  50 
1.82 
.851 
1.  33 
1.66 
21.  10 
21.  10 
23.  10 
.287 
.458 
4.63 


.3484 
2.  38 
1.73 
.846 
1.33 
1.66 
21.  20 
21.00 
23.  30 
.  281 
.455 
4.61 


89 
78 
63 
74 
69 
57 
64 
50 
71 

66  , 
93  3/ 
86  3/ 


88 
82 
67 
74 
69 
57 
66 
52 
73 
72 

109  5/ 
87  5/ 


JJ    Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  currently  in  months  indicated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes  then  in  effect. 
2/    Estimated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
3/  Revised. 
4/    pre  I  imi nary. 

5/    Percentage  of  seasonal / y  adjusted  prices  to  parity  prices. 


Norn  Carolina  lid:  ?ry  ^cmmi^on 


Hoar*  causal 


Cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Service 


NO.  202 


Raleigh,  n.  C 
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SMALLER  CATTLE  NUMBERS:     HOGS  UNCHANGED 


More  Sheep  -  -  Less  Vhrkstock 

Total  cattle  on  North  Carolina  farms 
as  of  January  1,  1956  is  estimated  at 
955,000  head.  This  number  is  short  of 
the  all-time  high  record  inventory  of 
995,000  for  January  1,  1954  (revised)  by 
four  percent.  It  is,  however,  26  percent 
above  the  1945-54  ten-year  average  of 
757,000.  This  is  the  second  consecutive 
vear  since  1949  that  cattle  inventories 
lave  failed  to  show  an  increase  over  the 

(Continued  On  Page  2 J 


Milk  P roduction  Sets  New  Record  In  1955 

Milk  production  in  North  Carolina  in 
1955  amounted  to  1,683,000,000  pounds 
according  to  the  latest  estimate.  This 
was  the  highest  annual  output  on  record , 
exceeding  the  previous  high  (established 
in  1953)  by  6,000,000  pounds.  Although 
the  average  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms 
during  the  year,  estimated  at  358,000,  was 
less  than  for  any  year  since  1951,  a 
record    total.       Milk    flow   was  attained 

(  Con  t  i nued  On  Page  3) 


HORSES  AND  MULES  ON  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMS  AS  OF  JANUARY  1 

I9W  -  1956 


(  THOUSANDS  OF  HEADS) 


1940  1941  1942  1943  1944  1945  1946  1947  1948  1949  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956 


MOPE  SHEEP  -  -  LESS  WORKSTOCK  (Continued) 

previous  year.  Practically  all  of  the 
30,000  loss  in  numbers  from  January  a 
year  ago  was  in  cattle  kept  for  milk. 
There  was  no  great  change  in  total  beef 
cattle  numbers,  and  beef  cows  and  steers 
actually  showed  a  small  increase,  with 
the  7,000  loss  coming  from  young  heifers, 
other  calves  and  bulls.  Cattle  kept  for 
milk  dropped  from  566,000  to  543,000,  a 
reduction  of  23,000. 

Hogs  on  farms  this  year  at  1,  276,000 
are  the  same  as  for  the  January  1  estimate 
a  year  ago.  This  inventory  is  8.5  per- 
cent above  the  ten-year  average  of  1, 176,- 
000.  By  age  groups  pigs  numbered  750,000 
a  decrease  of  41,000  from  the  previous 
year.  Sows  and  gilts  were  short  of  last 
year's  number  by  2,000,  but  other  hogs 
six  months  old  and  over  increased  by  43,- 
000,  thus  offsetting  the  loss  in  the 
inventory  of  pigs  and  sows 

Sheep  and  lambs  as  of  January  1,  1956 
were  estimated  at  53,000.  This  number 
was  2,000  above  the  estimate  for  1955 
(revised)  and  11,000  above  the  1945-54 
ten-year  average. 

Workstock  on  farms  at  the  first  of  the 
year  continued  to  show  a  decrease,  the 
number  for  this  year  being  placed  at  236,- 
000  as  compared  to  248,000  for  a  year; 
earlier,  a  reduction  of  about  five  per- 
cent and  a  a.rop  from  the  ten- year  average 
of  approximately  31  percent. 

inventories  of  chickens  on  farms  as  of 
January  1  (excluding  commercial  broilers) 
were  estimated  at  12,523,000,  a  relatively 
small  increase  over  the  12,389,000  report- 
ed for  the  first  of  1955.  Hens  and  pul- 
lets increased  by  65,000  and  other  chick- 
ens increased  by  69,000. 

Turkeys  (excluding  "fryers  or  broil- 
ers' ' )  on  farms  as  of  January  1  were 
placed  at  65,000,  an  increase  of  1,000 
over  the  number  for  a  year  earlier.  The 
average  inventory  for  1945  through  1954 
is  50,600. 


Livestock  Values 

The  total  value  of  all  cattle  on  North 
Carolina  Farms  as  of  January  1,  1956  is 
estimated  at  $66,850,000  or  about  six 
percent  more  than  for  a  year  earlier. 
Even  though  numbers  were  less  the  greater 
value  arose  from  a  change  from  $64.00  to 
$70.00  average  value  per  head. 

Hogs,  though  unchanged  in  numbers, 
showed  a  28  percent  drop  from  the  previous 
year  in  value  because  of  a  very  sharp 
drop  in  average  value.  Estimated  value 
as  of  January  1  was  $23,351,000  and  aver- 


age value  per  head  was  $18.30  as  compared 
to  $25. 30  for  a  year  ago. 

An  increase  in  inventories  of  sheep 
resulted  in  a  total  first  of  year  value 
three  percent  greater  than  for  January  1, 

1955.  Current  estimate  of  value  is  $853;- 
000.  Value  per  head  was  placed  at  $16. 10, 
only  a  dime  short  of  the  average  value 
last  year. 

Chickens  on  farms  January  1  were 
valued  at  $14,401,000,  an  increase  of  16 
percent  over  last  year.  Average  value 
each  was  placed  at  $1.15  as  compared  to 
$1.00  last  year.  Average  value  of  tur- 
keys at  $5. 30  each  was  unchanged  from 
last  year  but  a  total  value  of  $344,000 
was  up  1.5  percent  from  last  year  because 
of  a  change  in  inventory. 

Horses  and  mules  suffered  a  loss  both 
in  average  value  and  total  value.  Aver- 
age value  at  $90.00  was  down  $2.00  from 
last  year  and  a  decrease  in  numbers 
brought  their  total  value  as  of  January 
1  down  to  $21,240,000,  a  decrease  from 
the     previous    year    of    seven  percent. 


RECORD  JANUARY  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Egg  production  in  North  Carolina  dur- 
ing January  1956  is  estimated  at  130  mil- 
lion. This  is  by  far  the  highest  januarj 
output  on  record,  and  it  is  13  mil  lion 
eggs,  or  11  percent,  above  the  117  mil- 
lion produced  in  January  of  1955  when  th€ 
next  highest  lay  for  the  month  was  re- 
ported. 

The  average  number  of  layers  for  Jan- 
uary on  hand  in  the  state  is  placed  at 
9,099,000.  This  was  only  three  percent 
above  the  8,846,000  (revised)  on  hand  £ 
year  earlier.  A  rate  of  lay  of  14.3  eggs 
per  bird,  however,  as  compared  to  a  rate 
of  13.2  last  year  was  largely  responsible 
for    the   heavy    increase    in  production,! 

Meanwhile,  farm  flocks  in  the  unite* 
States  laid  5, 161  million  eggs  in  januarj 
one  percent  less  than  in  January  1955 i 
but  seven  percent  above  the  1945-54  aver-' 
age.  Egg  production  was  at  record  higfc 
levels  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Westerr 
States,  but  it  was  below  last  year  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  united  States  rate  of  productior 
in  January  was  15.6  eggs  per  layer  asj 
compared  with  15.  5  a  year  ago  and  a  1945- 
54  January  average  of  12. 9.  The  Nation'  i 
laying  flock  averaged  about  331  millior 
layers  in  January  -  -  two  percent  less 
than  in  January  last  year  and  13  percenl 
under  the  10 -year  average. 


MILK  PRODUCTION  SETS  NEW  RECORDS  IN  1955  (Continued) 


hrough  the  all-time  high  production  of 
, 700  pounds  of  milk  per  cow.     The  aver- 

ige  per  cow  was  180  pounds  above  the  next 

lighest,  reached  in  1954. 

REVISED  ESTIMATES  OP  MILK  COW  NUMBERS, 

PRODUCTION  PER  COW, 
AND  TOTAL  MILK  PRODUCTION  BY  MONTHS  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA  FDR  1954  AND  1955 


Milk 

Cows 

Production 

Total 

Month 

On  Farms 

per 

Cow 

Production 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

Thousands 

pounds 

Million  Lbs. 

Jan. 

375 

364 

342 

360 

128 

131 

Feb. 

374 

363 

320 

330 

120 

120 

Mar. 

373 

362 

360 

374 

134 

135 

Apr. 

372 

361 

388 

410 

144 

148 

May 

371 

360 

425 

440 

158 

158 

June 

370 

359 

412 

413 

152 

148 

July 

370 

358 

420 

423 

155 

151 

Aug. 

369 

357 

407 

432 

150 

154 

Sept. 

368 

356 

381 

412 

140 

147 

Oct. 

367 

355 

367 

382 

135 

136 

Nov. 

366 

354 

347 

352 

127 

125 

Dec. 

365 

353 

353 

368 

129 

130 

Year 

*370 

*358 

4520 

4700 

1672 

1683 

With  the  exception  of  June  and  July, 
monthly  milk  production  per  cow  establish- 
ed new  records  for  each  month  of  1955. 
For  June  and  July  the  1955  per  cow  pro- 
duction has  been  exceed  only  by  comparable 
production  ^i  1949  and  1950. 

On  an  annual  basis,  total  milk  pro- 
duction has  shown  an  almost  steady  in- 
crease since  the  first  record  in  1924 
when  the  estimate  was  reported  at  1,050,- 
000,000  pounds.  By  1940  the  production 
had  passed  1,300,000,000  pounds,  and  for 
last  year  the  output  at  1,683,000,000 
pounds  was  about  56  percent  above  that 
25  years  earlier. 

Milk  produced  on  farms  in  the  united 
States  totaled  123,454,000,000  pounds. 
This  was  an  all-time  high  annual  output 
and  it  was  one  percent  above  the  revised 
estimate  of  122,094,000,000  pounds  pro- 
duced the  year  before.  The  1955  record 
production  was  three  percent  above  the 
turn-out  a  decade  earlier  and  23  percent 
above  the  1925-39  average. 

First  monthly  estimates  for  1956  places 
the  January  production  of  milk  in  North 
Carolina  at  133,000,000  pounds.  This  is 
the  highest  January  production  of  record. 


Average  of  monthly  estimates. 


ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  MILK  PRODUCTION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

1930  -  1955 

2.0-,  ,   (Billion    Pounds)   — 


1.9 
1.8 
1.7 
1.6- 
1.5 
1.4 
1.3 
1.2 
l.l 

19  30 


#  i 


1935 


19  40  19  4  5  19  50  1  9  r 
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LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY  ON  FARMS:    INVENTORY  NUMBERS! 


 —   1- 

1 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

SPECIES  AND 

Numbers  On  January  1 

Value  Per  Head 

Totall 

1945-54 

1955 

1956 

1945-54 

1955 

1956 

1945-54 

J 

CLASSIFICATION 

Average 

Revised 

Prel . 

Average 

Average 

THOUSAND  HEAD 

DOLLARS 

THOUSAN 

HORSES  AND  MULES  -Total 

248 

2^6 

169  00 

92  00 

\J   Lml  •  \J\J 

90.00 

57  102 

9 

944 

2^2 

Under  2  years  old.... 

4 

4 

PATTT  IT  -   Total  . 

7^7 
lot 

Q8S 

Q9  80 

R4  00 

ot:.  OO 

70.  00 

70  260 

u 

Cows  &  Heifers  2  yrs.  plus . 

1 

^8^ 

•JO  «J 

120  00 

83  00 

90.00 

4S  247 

o 

Heifers  1-2  years.. 

79 

80 

oo 

- 

88 

87 

O  1 

80 

oo 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• 

- 

Pnw<?   9  vpjirs  nl 

185 

190 

• 

Heifers  1-2  years.. 

73 

63 

• 

- 

— 

107 

102 

- 

Steers  1  year  plus... 

- 

33 

37 

- 

- 

- 

Bulls  1  year  plus.... 

21 

20 

- 

- 

- 

42 

51 

53 

1  r7  on 

17.  30 

16.  20 

16.  10 

728 

/■~\                        /~v  /-v  /-J 

- 

42 

51 

53 

17.  30 

16.20 

16.  10 

728 

Pwp  t  flmh^ 

- 

8 

7 

- 

- 

- 

Wethers  &  Ram  Lambs. . 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

38 

41 

— 

- 

— 

Q 

6 

Q 
O 

Wethers  1  year  plus.. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1,  176 

1,  276 

1,276 

25.40 

25.  30 

18.30 

29,928 

1 

IN 

_ 

791 

750 

Sows  &  Gil  ts  6  mos.  plus 

mm 

188 

186 

_ 

m 

m 

Others  6  mos.  plus... 

297 

340 

- 

- 

CHICKENS  -  Total _2/  

12,707 

12, 389 

12,523 

1.34 

1.  00 

1.  15 

17,050 

¥ 

%t  $61 

4,492 

6,640 

6,574 

Other  Chickens _^/... . 

1,  388 

1,457 

50 

64 

65 

6.  37 

5.  30 

5.  30 

322 

57 

55 

7 

10 

Total  breeder  hens... 

40 

41 

Heavy  breeder  hens. . . 

37 

.38 

Light  breeder  hens... 

3 

3 

in 

JJ    primarily  for 

beef  purposes. 

_2/  Does 

not  include  con 

were  is/  b 

ro '!  if s 

liS  ON  JANUARY  1  -  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES 


- 1  , — —  — — —  . — ■ 

UNITED  STATES 

J!      Numbers  on  January  1 

Value  per  Head 

Total  value 

1.  1945-54 

1955 

1956 

1945-54 

1955 

lyoo 

1945-54 

1955 

1956 

?|  Average 

Revised 

Prel. 

Average 

Average 

Revised 

Prel. 

V,               THOUSAND  HEAD 

DOLLARS 

THOUSAND  DOLLARS 

1              O      11  1 

I       o,  212 

a  oon 

4,  oUy 

1       o   c\c  o 
3,  9b 2 

cc  nr\ 
bo.  7U 

ce  on 
OO.  2U 

62.60 

tzrjA  IOC 

D  <4,  loo 

OA  O    1  (\A 

212,  1U4 

247, 939 

4,  1U  1 

3,  763 

- 

pi        o  A     f\  A  C\ 

Si  84,U4U 

96,  592 

97, 465 

1 18.  00 

OO  OO 

88.  20 

oo  on 
88.  UU 

9,  862,  798 

8,  517,  027 

8,  581,  370 

or    O  1 

35, 36 1 

34, 877 

0          O/l  CCA 

i\     Z4,  654 

OO     A  C  O 

^23,  462 

OO    O  1  o 

z3,  31o 

111,  UU 

1  o a  on 
134. UU 

139. 00 

/4      1  CO     >7  CT 

4,  159,  767 

O     1  jin    oo  o 

3, 148, 392 

O     OO  C  inn 

3,  235, 106 

5,  681 

5,  786 

5,  492 

C  OO/I 

O,  334 

6,  113 

C     f\C  H 

d,  Ub7 

- 

- 

61,  231 

62, 588 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25, 659 

25,758 

- 

- 

m 

- 

- 

- 

6,514 

6,293 

m 

18,785 

19,  106 

a. 

8,  444 

9,  644 

m 

m 

_ 

_ 

1,829 

1,787 

- 

m 

34, 736 

31,  582 

31,  109 

551,754 

471,490 

443,841 

4,445 

4,  100 

29,941 

27,  137 

27,009 

16.  40 

14.  90 

14.  30 

474, 547 

403.  524 

365. 375 

3,  982 

'3,  842 

- 

740 

674 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

.  21,321 

21,439 

- 

- 

- 

- 

860 

842 

234 

212 

• 

— 

:  56.853 

50. 474 

55  088 

31.  50 

30.  60 

17.  70 

1  776  6S7 

977  IRS 

•711,   1U  J 

29. 906 

33  520 

9,063 

8,900 

_ 

_ 

11,505 

12,668 

1  449,649 

390, 708 

382,  218 

1.42 

1.05 

1  26 

636,056 

410,741 

480,399 

mm 

111,376 

121,527 

257, 219 

238, 169 

22, 113 

22,522 

5,533 

4,917 

4,892 

6.61 

5.  33 

5.50 

36,071 

26, 185 

26,898 

4,092 

4,  120 

■i 

825 

772 

mm 

3,012 

3,  212 

mm 

2,  479 

2,719 

mm 

533 

493 

ii\es  not  include  turkey  fryers. 
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SPRING  CABBAGE  ACREAGE 
EXPECTED  TO  INCREASE 

Based  on  intentions  reports  received 
from  spring  cabbage  producers  in  North 
Carolina,  the  1956  late  spring  crop  will 
total  about  2,400  acres.  If  growers  car- 
ry out  their  present  intentions,  the  1956 
crop  will  be  14  percent  above  the  harvest- 
ed acreage  last  year  and  about  11  percent 
above  the  10-year  average  crop.  The  1955 
harvested  acreage  was  considerably  below 
the  planted  acreage  last  year  due  to 
heavy  damage  by  the  late  March  freeze,  so 
the  intended  acreage  for  1956"  is  equal 
to  the  acreage  planted  in  1955. 

The  prospective  for  the  seven  late 
spring  producing  states  in  1956  is  10,420 
acres  —  13  percent  more  than  the  acreage 
for  harvest  last  year  but  5  percent  below 

average.   

  FARM 

There  were  5,541,000  persons  at  work 
on  farms  in  the  United  States  during  the 
week  of  January  22-28.  This  was  547,000 
less  than  a  month  earlier.  Family  work- 
ers accounted  for  4,629,000  of  the  total 
and  hired  workers  the  remaining  912,000. 
Both  groups  of  workers  decreased  in  num- 
bers by  more  than  the  usual  percentage. 
The  number  of  family  workers  decreased  8 
percent  while  the  number  of  hired  workers 
dropped  15  percent. 

in  comparison  with  a  year 
number    of   persons  working 


LATE  SPRING  CABBAGE  ACREAGE 


earlier,  the 
on  farms  in 
less,  a  drop 
family  work- 


late  January  1956  was  248,000 
of  4  percent.     The  number  of 
ers  decreased  5  percent  but  the  number  of 
hired   workers  showed  a  slight  increase. 


Wide  Range  in  Man-Hours 
Per  $100  of  Production,  1955 


ACREAGE 

STATE 

Average 
1949-54 

1955 

indi- 
cated 
1956 

ACRES 

N.  CAROLINA. 

2,  170 

2,100 

2,  400 

Virginia. . . . 

2,  280 

2,  400 

2,  500 

Tennessee. . . 

9QD 
o,  zyu 

Z,  1UU 

z,  ouu 

Kentucky. . . . 

380 

150 

120 

Maryland. . . . 

1,  250 

900 

900 

Missouri. . . . 

1,010 

1,000 

1,  100 

Ohio.  S.  E. . 

570 

550 

600 

Group  Total. 

10,940 

9,  200 

10, 420 

LABOR   

As  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
farm  work  was  generally  slack  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  and  many  farmers 
were  doing  only  necessary  chores.  Tem- 
peratures averaged  above  normal  in  New 
England  and  in  an  area  from  the  Miss  - 
issippi  River  westward  over  the  Southern 
Rockies  to  Central  California.  in  the 
remainder  of  the  country,  temperatures 
averaged  below  normal  and  the  weather  was 
mostly  too  cold  for  outside  work.  Rain- 
fall was  moderate  to  heavy  in  the  pacific 
Coast  States,  in  Nevada  and  Utah,  and  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  country. 
Rain  or  snow  fell  in  most  other  areas 
except  West  Texas  and  Southern  New  Mexico 
but  generally  totaled  less  than  a  half 
inch. 


TOBACCO   

MILK  COWS  

COTTON   

CHICKENS  

SHEEP  

POTATOES  •••• 

CORN  

BEEF  CATTLE 

HAY  

HOGS - 

3R0ILERS  

WHEAT  


63 


I\.   C.   HONEY  PRODUCTION  SHARPLY  OFF 


Because  of  adverse  weather  and  a  poor 
flow  of  nectar,  honey  production  in  North 
Carolina  amounted  to  only  3,477,000  pounds 
during  1955,  a  31  percent  reduction  from 
the  5,018,000  pound  output  for  1954. 
producing  colonies  of  bees  in  1955  total- 
ed 183,000  as  compared  to  193,000  colonies 
the  year  before.  Average  production  per 
colony  amounted  to  only  19  pounds,  the 
lowest  since  1950. 

Beekeepers  received  and  estimated  aver- 


age 33. 6  cents  per  pound  for  the  1955 
crop  as  compared  to  a  price  of  32.7  cents 
per  pound  for  the  1954  crop.  The  1955 
crop  is  valued  at  $1,168,000  as  compared 
to  $1,641,000  for  the  1954  crop. 

For  the  United  States,  1955  honey  pro- 
duction amounted  to  253  million  pounds, 
17  percent  more  than  was  produced  in  1954. 
Honey  production  per  colony  was  47. 7 
pounds  compared  with  39.8  pounds  in  1954 
and    a    1949-53    average   of   43.7  pounds. 


WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  JANUARY 


Offshore  low  pressure  dominated  North 
Carolina  weather  during  a  great  deal  of 

January,  with  the  result  that  northerly 
winds  were  unusually  persistent.  This 
caused  heavy  cloudiness  along  the  immedi- 
ate coast,  while  inland  sections  received 
more  sunshine.  The  sunniest  areas  were 
in  the  piedmont.  Considerable  cloudiness 
was  maintained  in  most  mountain  areas  by 
cold,  damp  northerly  winds  flowing  down 
out  of  the  Great  Lakes  area;  these  winds 
shed  their  moisture  as  light  snow  flurries 
in  the  Mountains,  and  flowed  down  over  the 
piedmont  as  rather  dry,  fair-weather  winds. 
The  winds  were  cold  in  all  sections,  and 
precipitation  was  light  except  on  the 
outer  banks. 

Heavy  cloudiness  and  persistent  north- 
erly winds  made  the  weather  unusually 
cold  in  eastern  North  Carolina  during 
January.  The  average  temperature  on  the 
outer  banks  at  Hattefas  was  eight  degrees 
below  that  of  an  average  January,  and  the 
offshore  waters  were  reported  as  uncommon- 
ly cold.  *  The  North  Carolina  Mountains 
also  had  temperatures  below  normal,  rang- 
ing as  much  as  four  degrees  below  normal 
at   most  points.      The  piedoont  area  had 

INCHES  OF  RAINFALL 
JANUARY,  1956 


January  was 
North  Carolina 
where  Hatteras 


60s 
the 

of 


considerably  more  sunshine  and  more  moder- 
ate temperatures;  the  average  in  charlot- 
te and  Winston-Salem  was  only  1.5  degrees 
below  normal. 

January  was  consistently  cold  except 
for  a  few  days  around  the  3rd,  again 
around  the  12th,  and  once  more  around  the 
30th,  when  the  mercury  reached  the 
briefly.  The  coldest  nights  reached 
20s  or  below  in  all  sections. 

dry  in  all  sections 
except  the  outer  banks, 
reported  4.41  inches  of 
rainfall,  just  about  normal  for  the  month. 
The  northeastern  quater  of  the  State  in 
general  received  from  two  to  three  inches, 
as  did  the  western  and  southern  slopes  of 
the  Mountains.  Elsewhere  in  the  State, 
totals  for  the  month  were 
than  two  inches.  Even  in 
tions  of  the  State,  rain 
quantities  on  ten  or  more  days. 

Snow  fell  in  the  northeastern  sections 
on  six  different  days,  and  in  the  Moun- 
tains on  twice  as  many,  but  amounts  were 
small  in  all  cases,  and  total  snowfall 
very  light  compared  with  that  of  January 
1955. 


generally  less 
the  drier  por- 
fell    in  small 


Rai  nf al 1  data  furn  i  shed 

By  Dept.  of  Commerce 
Weather  Bureau,  Raleigh 


Charles  B.  Carney 
Neteoro  logist 
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FARM  REPORT 

Compiled  by  authority  of 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Agri  cul  tural  Est  i  mates  Division 
S.   R.  Newell,  Director 

Publ  i  shed  by 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Division  of  Statistics 

L.   Y.  Bal  I en  tine,   Cbmmi  ssioner  of  Agri  cul  ture 

Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 

Henry  L.  Rasor,   Statistician  in  Charge 
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primarily  For  Distribution  To 

CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original  Information  Direct  From 
Farmers  and  other  Local  Sources 


FARMER* S  SHARE  OF  FOOD  DOLLAR  DROPS 


Ttie  farmer' s  share  of  the  consumer' s 
retail  food  dollar  has  dropped  steadily 
from  a  record  high  of  53  percent  in  1945 
to  41  percent  in  1955.  in  December  1955 
the  farmer  was  getting  only  38  percent, 
or  about  the  same  share  he  got  in  1939. 
Consumers  are  spending  more  dollars  for 
food,  but  farmers'  receipts  have  not  kept 
up  with  this  increase  because  of  higher 
marketing  costs. 


FARMER'S  SHARE  OF  THE 
CONSUMER'S  FOOD  DOLLAR 


% 

50 
45 
40 


— L-l_~I^-l — 

1940 


1945 


1950 


1955 


The  farmer,  of  course,  sel  1  s  many  things 
besides  food  —  cotton,  tobacco,  and  wool , 
for  instance.  And  some  of  the  food  pro- 
ducts can  be  turned  to  other  uses  such  as 
alcohol  or  starch.  Also,  some  foods  have 
byproducts,  such  as  hides,  but  in  the 
series  of  figures  on  the  food  dollar  al- 
lowances have  been  made  for  this. 

A  statistical  picture  of  what  can  be 
called  the  "market  basket"  is  the  cost 
of  a  typical  family  market  basket  of  food 
products  of  u.  S.  farms.  It  does  not 
include  imported  foods  or  fishery  products. 
The  retail  value  of  this  fixed  quantity 
of  foods  is  worked  out.  Then  the  value 
of  the  same  quantity  at  farm  prices, 
leaving   out  the  byproducts   is  computed. 

The  difference  between  the  farm  value ( 
of  the  market  basket  and  what  the  consumer 
pays  for  it  is  called  the  marketing  margin, 
This  includes  the  costs  of  processors, 
transportation  agencies,  wholesalers, 
retailers,  and  others  who  move  the  food 
from  farms  to  the  consumer. 
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N.  C.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX 
[  DOWN  1  POINT 

Livestock  And  Livestock  Products  Index 
Down  6  Points 

The  "All  Farm  products"  index  of 
prices  Received  by  North  Carolina  Farmers 
at  local  markets  declined  1  point  during 
the  month  ended  February  15,  1956.  The 
February  index  of  287  compares  with  an 
index  of  294  a  year  ago  and  an  index  of 
296  on  February  15,  1954. 

The  livestock  and  livestock  products 
index  declined  6  points  during  the  month 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


U.    S.   PRICES  RECEIVED  STEADY 
AND  PARITY  INDEX  DOWN 

Parity  Ratio  Up  1  Point 

The  index  of  prices  Received  by  Farmers 
was  the  same  in  mid-February  as  a  month 
earlier.  The  more  important  price  in- 
crease during  the  month  were  for  hogs, 
potatoes,  oranges,  lettuce,  and  cotton. 
The  offsetting  decreases  were  led  by 
eggs,  strawberries,  wholesale  milk,  and 
cabbage.  The  index  at  226  percent  of 
its  1910-14  average  was  7  percent  below 
i  year  earl  xer. 

The  parity  index  ^Prices  paid  by  Farm- 

( Coritinued  on  Page  2] 


CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  FARM 

MARKETINGS 

1955  as  Percentage  of  1954 


PERCENT 

105  and  over 
100  -  104 
95-  99 
S3  Under  95 


U.  S.  TOTAL  97  7, 


U  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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N.  C.    PRICES  (continued) 

ended  February  15,  1956.  Lower  egg  and 
milk  prices  were  primarily  responsible 
for  this  decl  ine. 

The  ratio  of  prices  received  by  North 
Carolina  farmers  to  prices  paid  by  u.  S. 
farmers  at  102  remained  unchanged  from 
the  previous  month. 


U  .  S .    PRICES     (con  tinued) 

ers,  interest,  Taxes,  and  Wage  Rates) 
was  down  1  point  in  mid-February,  pri- 
marily because  of  lower  seed  and  food 
prices.  At  280,  the  index  was  1  percent 
lower  than  a  year  ago* 

The  parity  Ratio  (ratio  of  the  index 
of  prices  Received  to  the  index  of  prices 
paid,  interest,  Taxes,  and  Wage  Rates) 
rose  1  point  to  81.  This  was  the  first 
increase  recorded  since  last  April.  The 
February  ratio  was  6  percent  lower  than 
a  year  earlier. 


Prices  of  cattle  in  1956  will  probably 
average  slightly  higher  than  in  1955  but 
hog  prices  may  average  slightly  lower. 
Total  meat  output  will  likely  exceed 
last  year  during  the  first  half  of  1956, 
but  it  may  be  smaller  than  a  year  earlier 
in  the  second  half. 


U.S  CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM 
FARM  MARKETINGS  IN  19  55  J 

Farmers  received  29.4  billion  dol- 
lars from  marketings  in  1955.  down  3 
percent  from  1954  because  of  lower  av- 
erage prices.  The  total  volume  of  market- 
ings was  a  little  larger  than  in  the 
previous  year. 

Cash  receipts  from  livestock  and 
products  last  year  were  16.0  billion 
dollars,  4  percent  below  1954,  with 
prices  averaging  7  percent  lower  and 
marketings  somewhat  larger.  Crop  re- 
ceipts in  1955  totaled  13.4  billion 
dollars,  less  than  1  percent  below  1954 
as  lower  average  prices  were  largely 
offset  by  increased  marketings. 

Cash  receipts  in  1955  were  below 
1954  in  30  States  and  above  1954  in  18 
States.  Most  of  the  changes  were  re- 
latively small,  with  only  6  States  show- 
ing changes  of  more  than  10  percent  in 
either  direction.  The  largest  declines 
were  n  percent  in  South  Dakota,  Kansas, 
and  New  Mexico.  The  largest  increase 
was  31  percent  in  Maine.  Alabama  and 
North  Dakota  showed  increases  of  17  and 
15  percent,  respectively.  (The  Farm 
Income  Si  tuat  ion,  March  6,  1956) 


NORTH   CAROLINA  AND 

UNITED 

STATES 

INDEX 

NUMBERS 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

INDEX 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1 

956 

1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

NORTH  CAROLINA  INDEX  NUMBERS 

288 

287 

294 

296 

292 

305 

306 

313 

306 

303 

386 

386 

382 

376 

363 

248 

256 

277 

277 

268 

307 

306 

348 

318 

310 

142 

146 

184 

182 

190 

223 

221 

252 

243 

361 

372 

372 

298 

312 

288 

Livestock  and  Livestock  products... 

227 

221 

231 

259 

253 

194 

200 

248 

319 

285 

238 

221 

220 

239 

237 

243 

240 

233 

237 

251 

Ratio  of  Prices  Rec' d.  to  paid*.... 

102 

10  2 

104 

105 

104 

65V/  TED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 

226 

226 

244 

257 

263  - 

prices  paid,  Int. ,  Taxes  &  Wage 

281 

280 

283 

282 

281 

80 

81 

86 

91 

94 

*    Ratio  of  N.   C.  prices  received  to  U.   5.  .prices  paid. 


MOST  FEED 


PRICES  UP 


Prices  paid  by  North  Carolina  farm- 
ers for  most  feed  items  increased  slight- 
ly during  the  month  ended  February  15, 
1956.  Average  prices  paid  for  mixed 
dairy  feed,  cottonseed  meal,  and  poultry 
feed  were  above  the  average  price  paid 
on  January  15th;  however,  these  increases 
were  offset  to  some  extent  by  lower 
prices  being  paid  for  soybean  meal  and 
grain  by-products.     Meat  scrap  was  un- 


PRICES   RECEIVED   BY  FARMERS 


N= 

Co 

Uo  So 

COMMODITY 

UNIT 

JAN0  15 

Feb0  15 

FEB0  15 

1956 

1956 

1956 

DOLLARS 

CO  RNoeoo  ooooooooo 

Bu0 

1.11 

1 . 16 

1 . 18 

WH  E  A  T  q  oo  OOOOOOOOO 

Bu0 

1 .97 

1.98 

1 .95 

QATSo  ooo  ooooooooo 

BU0 

.80 

.82 

.619 

□A  RL  EYqo  o  0  ooo  ooo  o 

Bu0 

1.15 

1 .  10 

.915 

RYEq  ooooooooooooo 

BU0 

1 .90 

1 .90 

.946 

Sorghum  grains000 

CWT0 

2.05 

2.05 

1 .81 

SO YBEANSo  o  o  o  0  oo  oo 

BU0 

2.07 

2. 16 

2.25 

pEANUTSo  0  O  0  00  0  o  oo 

LBo 

.139 

.136 

.  1 18 

COTTC^*  OOOOOOOOOOO 

LBo 

.300 

.310 

.310 

COTTONSEEDcooooe 

TON 

37.00 

38.00 

46.20 

WO OLooooooooooo  oo 

LB0 

.43 

.44 

.402 

HOGSoo  oo  ooooooooo 

CWT0 

12.30 

12.60 

12.00 

BEEF  CATTL  E0 

CWT0 

1  1 .00 

1 1 .60 

14.00 

VEAL  CALVESoooooo 

CWT0 

18.70 

18.70 

17.00 

Cur  cp 

«Jnc.t_"oooooooooooo 

CWT0 

5.00 

5.00 

6 .00 

LAMBS©  ooo  0  0  oo  oooo 

CWT0 

18.80 

18.30 

17.70 

[  / 1 1  L  K     CO  WSoooooooo 

HD0 

98.00 

98.00 

148.00 

Chickens.  ali00oo 

LBo 

.201 

.219 

.210 

COM*  I    BRO 1 L  ERS0  o o 

LBo 

.200 

.220 

.214 

|*U  RKEYSq  o  ooo  oo  ooo 

LB0 

.320 

.32 

.314 

EGGSo  ooooooooo  ooo 

DoZo 

.558 

.470 

.402 

MILK,    WHLSE0  J/00 

CWT0 

•  5.80  2] 

5.70  3J 

4.  12 

RETA  1  L     ^/_/o  o  o  0  o  o  o 

QT0 

.222 

.218 

.209 

Bu  tterfat0  o  q  o  0  o co 

LBo 

.49 

.49 

.573 

POTATOES©  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o 

Bu0 

1  .55 

1.65 

1 . 14 

SWEETPOTATOESoooo 

BUo 

2.60 

2.60 

1  .98 

APPLES.  COM*Lo»oo 

BU0 

2.90 

2.90 

2.74 

LESPEDEZA  SEEDooo 

CWT0 

9.20 

10.00 

8.44 

KOREANqooooo  oooo 

CWT0 

7.70 

8.40 

K0BEo  OOOOOOOOOOO 

CWTo 

10.90 

1 1  .80 

Com0  &  Tenn  0  0  0  0  0 

CWT0 

16.00 

16.00 

SERl  CEAqOO  ooo  0  0  O 

CWTo 

13.20 

14.80 

HAY,   ALL    BAL  ED  5j 

TON 

29.90 

30.40 

21  .20 

AL  FAL  FA  HAY©  oooo 

TON 

37.  10 

37.60 

22.50 

LESPEDEZA  HAYoco 

Ton 

32.30 

32.50 

23.60 

Soybean  and 

COWPEA  HAY0 

Ton 

29.00 

29.  50 

28.40 

PEANUT  VINE000000 

Ton 

22.00 

21 .90 

22.20 

0"^"^  ER0ooooooo  oooo 

Ton 

27.00 

28.00 

JJ   Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month  for  all 

milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants  and  dealers. 
2J  Revised. 
2J  preliminary. 

Qj   Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers. 

5J    The  all  hay  price  is  the  lighted  average  of 

separate  kinds  including  an  allovnnce  for 

minor  kinds. 


changed  from  the  previous  month. 

The  decline  in  the  egg-feed  ratio 
was  due  to  lower  prices  received  for 
eggs  and  slight  increase  in  prices  paid 
for  poultry  feed. 


FEED   PRICES   PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

FEED  PER 

j  an. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

r  eo. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

HUNDREDWEIGHT 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

DOLLARS 

I 

Mixed  Dairy  Peed 

Under  29%  Protein 

All  

3.70 

3.80 

3.65 

3.6^ 

3.60 

3.65 

3.59 

3.60 

3.65 

3.80 

3.59 

3.61 

3.90 

3.95 

3.84 

3.83 

24%  Protein  

3.  95 

4.00 

3.95 

3.  9S 

4.45 

4.40 

4.28 

4.26 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Linseed  Meal  

4.38 

4.32 

4.05 

4.00 

3.97 

3.92 

Cottonseed  Meal. . 

3.35 

3.  45 

3.  74 

3.76 

4.50 

4.  50 

4.  55 

4.  46 

Grain  By-Products 

3.35 

3.30 

2.86 

2.87 

3.55 

3.50 

2.  97 

2.96 

4.25 

4.00 

3.33 

3.33 

3.29 

3.26 

Poultry  Feed 

4.60 

4.70 

4.36 

4.36 

Scratch  Grain. . . . 

4.  00 

4.05 

3.93 

3.93 

Broiler  Growing 

4.80 

4.85 

4.79 

4.81 

Poultry  Rational/. 

3.67 

3.77 

3.39 

3.  40, 

JJ  Average  of  prices  paid  for  commercial 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  POULTRY 
FEED-PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 

N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

PRICE  RATIO  JV 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

Egg-Feed 

(Poultry  Ration) 

15.2 

12.5 

13.7 

11.8 

Farm 

Chicken  Feed  2/ 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

5.9 

Broiler-Feed 

(Broiler  Mash) 

4.2 

4.5 

4.2 

4.4 

Turkey  Feed  2/ 

8.7 

8.5 

9.1 

9.  2 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal   in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  farm  chickens, 
one  pound  broilers  and  one  pound 
turkeys. 

2J  Poultry  ration. 


N.   C.   EGG  PRODUCTION 

UP  3  PERCENT  IN  19  55 

Egg  production  on  North  Carolina* 
farms  during  1955  amounted  to  1,469  mil- 
lion eggs,   a  record  high  output  and  3 
percent  above  the  1954  previous  record 
high  of  1,426  million. 

The  average  number  of  layers  on 
farms  in  North  Carolina  during  1955  at 
8,143  million  was  222  thousand  hens  below 
the  1954  record  high  of  8,365  million. 
The  annual  average  rate  of  lay  per  1QX) 
layers  at  1,510  was  also  a  new  record 
high  and  compares  with  the  previous 
record  of  1, 43 0  establ ished  in  1954. 


N.  C.  EGG  PRODUCTION,  RATE  OF 
LAY  AND  NUMBER  OF  LAYERS 


MONTH 

Average 
Number 
Layers 

Eggs  per 
100  Layers 

Eggs 
produced 

000 

Number 

Mi  1 1  ions 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

9,  200 
9,030 
8,608 
8,  102 
7,  762 
7,  508 

7,  340 
7,674 

8,  346 
8,683 
8,936 

9,  188 

8,846 
8,  591 
8,338 
7,999 
7,831 
7,496 
7,  244 
7,414 
7,838 
8,343 
8,762 
9,014 

1,  215 
1,411 
1,817 
1,794 
1,764 
1,530 
1,438 
1,  364 
1,  269 
1,  246 
1,  140 
1,  169 

1,314 
1,  366 
1,767 
1,800 
1,820 
1,686 
1,556 
1,407 
1,362 
1,  383 
1,  296 
1,  364 

112 
127 
156 
145 
137 
115 
106 
105 
106 
108 
102 
107 

116 
117 
147 
144 
143 
126 
113 
104 
107 
115 
114 
123 

YEAR 

8,365 

8,  143 

1,430 

1,510 

1,426 

1,  469 

U.    S.    TURKEY  OPERATIONS 

Heavy  breed  turkey  poult  production 
in  January  was  larger  than  in  January 
last  year,  while  light  breed  poult  pro- 
duction was  smaller.  The  number  of 
heavy  breed  poults  hatched  during  Jan- 
uary totaled  1,888,000  compared  with 
1,196,000  a  year  ago.  Of  the  heavy  breed 
po'u'lts  hatched,  867,000  were  of  the 
heavy  white  breeds.  The  number  of  heavy 
breed  eggs  in  incubators  on  February 
1  totaled  7,218,000  compared  with  4, - 
286,000  on  February  1  last  year.  Of 
the  heavy  breed  eggs  in  incubators, 
1,887,000  were  of  the  heavy  white  breed. 
Light  breed  poults  hatched  during  Jan- 
uary totaled  886,000  compared  with  l,- 
323,000  in  January  last  year.  The 
number  of  light  breed  turkey  eggs  in 
incubators  on  February  1  totaled  l, - 
171,000  compared  with  1,887,000  last 
year. 


N.   C.   WOOL  PRODUCTION 

UP  1  \)  PERCENT  [ 

Wool     production     in    North  Carolina! 
during  1955  totaled  270,000  pounds  —  10 
percent  above  the  245,000  pounds  produced 
in    1954.      The   increased  production  was 
due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  j 
shorn  and  heavier  weight  per  fleece.     The  . 
average   weight  per  fleece  of  6.0  pounds 
compares  with  5.  7  pounds  in  1954. 

For  the  United  States  wool  production  , 
totaled  275  million  pounds  in  1955.  This 
was  2  percent  below  the  1954  production. 
Of  the  total  wool  production  in  1955,  |  ! 
233  million  pounds  were  shorn  wool  and 
42  million  pounds  pulled  wool.  The  aver- 
age price  received  by  growers  for  shorn 
wool  during  the  period  April  1955  through 
January  1956  was  44  cent  per  pound.  Over 
90  percent  of  the  wool  was  estimated  sold 
by  the  end  of  January.  The  price  for  the 
April  -  January  period  compares  with  53.  2 
cents  per  pound  received  for  1954  wool 
and  the  10-year  average  of  52.3  cents. 
Value  of  sales  for  shorn  wool  produced 
in  1955  were  estimated  at  103  million 
dollars,  18  percent  below  the  126  mil- 
lion dollars  received  for  the  1954  clip 
and  23  percent  below  the  10-year  average. 


WOOL  PRODUCTION  AND  INCOME 


YEAR 

Sheep 
Shorn 
No. 

JJ 

Wt. 

per 
Fleece 

pro- 
duction 

Price 
Per 
Lb. 

2/ 

Value 

Of 
Sales 
2/ 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

Thous. 
Lbs. 

Cen  ts 

Thous. 
Do!. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

1954 
1955 

43 
45 

5.  7 
6.0 

245 
270 

53 
47 

1  130 
1  127 

UNI  TED  STATES 

1954 
1955 

27,692 
27,327 

8.52 
8.54 

235,807 
233,370 

53.  2 
44 

1125,538 
102,591 

JJ     Includes  shearing  at  commercial  feed- 
ing yards. 

2/    Average  price  for  wool  sold  April  195 
through  January  1956. 

3/     1955  product i on  multiplied  by  April- 
January  average  price. 


Hog  si aught er  '."ill  decrease  this  winter 
but  will  remain  above  last  year;  cattle 
slaughter  will  also  equal  or  exceed  last 
winter  but  probably  will  be  below  1955  in 
the  last  half  of  the  year. 


ONE  AND  ONE-HALF  MILLION  BUSHELS 
NORTH  CAROLINA  ]9  55  SWEET  POTATO  CHOP  INDICATED  FOR  SALE 


A  total  of  932,000  bushels  of  the 
North  Carolina  1955  sweet  potato  crop 
had  been  sold  by  growers  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  1956.  according  to  indications 
obtained  from  a  special  farm  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Report- 
ing service  at  the  end  of  January.  The 
932,000  bushels  indicated  to  have 
been  sold  up  to  February  1  represents 
21.2  percent  ofthe  4,400,000  bushels 
estimated  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board 
last  December  to  have  been  produced  for 
use  on  farms  and  for  sale.  According 
to  reports  from  a  representative  sample 
of  farmers,  sweet  potato  growers  still 
had  574,000  bushels  in  their  possession 
for  sale  on  February  1.  Thus,  the 
quantity  already  sold  plus  the  additional 
quantities  available  for  sale  totaled 
1,506,000  bushels  34.2  percent  of 
total  production.  The  remainder  of  the 
crop  is  indicated  to  have  been  used  or 
to  be  saved  for  use  as  food,  feed  and 
seed  on  farms  where  grown,  or  lost 
through  shrinkage  or  decay.  Total  sales 
to  February  1  represent  61.2  percent  of 
all  sweet  potatoes  expected  to  be  sold 
by  farmers. 

Due  to  damage  from  last  year's  hur- 
ricanes and  to  excessive  rainfall  accompa- 
nying and  following  the  hurricanes,  much 
of  the  crop  in  the  commercially  important 
Coastal  Plains  counties  was  of  unmerch- 
antable quality.  For  that  reason,  a 
sizeable  proportion  of  the  1955  pro- 
duction was  used  for  feed.  Also,  fairly 
large  quantities  of  sweet  potatoes  are 
reported  to  have  been  a  complete  loss 
through  decay  both  before  and  after 
harvest . 

Growers  indicated  that  of  the  574,- 


000  bushels  still  available  for  sale  by 
them  on  February  1,492,000  bushels  were 
stored  on  their  own  farms,  while  the 
remainder  was  stored  in  commerical 
facilities. 

A  February  1  survey  of  commercial 
storage  houses  indicates  that  there  were 
621,000  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  in 
commercial  storage  on  that  date.  This 
includes  stocks  owned  by  farmers  as  well 
as  those  owned  by  commercial  concerns. 
When  the  621,000  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes 
in  commercial  storage  are  added  to  the 
492,000  bushels  stored  on  farms,  there 
is  an  over-all  total  of  1,113,000  bush- 
els indicated  to  be  available  for  con- 
sumption on  February  1.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  losses  of  sweet  potatoes  in 
storage  might  be  quite  heavy  this  year 
so  that  the  quantity  still  to  be  made 
.available  for  the  consumer  market  is 
somewhat  uncertain. 

Of  the  932,000  bushels  which  had 
left  farmers'  hands  by  February  1,  800,- 
000  bushels,  or  85.8  percent,  was  pro- 
duced in  the  Coastal  Plains  counties 
where  the  bulk  of  the  commercial  acreage 
is  grown.  Quantities  of  farm  stocks 
still  available  for  sale  in  the  Coastal 
Plains  amounted  to  370,000  bushels, 
which  total  was  only  64.5  percent  of  the 
574,000  bushels  in  growers'  hands  for 
the  State  as  a  whole.  In  other  words, 
growers  in  the  Coastal  Plains  counties 
had  delivered,  by  February  1,  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  total  quantity 
9xpected  to  be  sold  than  had  growers  in 
other  areas  of  the  State.  Details  of 
the  special  survey  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SWEET  POTATOES  -   19  55  CROP  PRODUCTION, 
QUANTITIES  FOR  SALE,   AND  QUANTITIES  STORED 


Bushels  Sweet  potatoes  Produced 
Bushels  Sold  prior  to  Feb.  1 
Bushels  available  for  Sale  Feb.  1 
Bushel s  Stored  on  farms  Feb.  1 
Bushels  in  commercial  storage  Feb.  1 
Bushels  Stored  in  all  positions  Feb. 


State 
Total 

4,400,000 
932,000 
574,000 
492,000 
621,000 

1,  113,000 


Coastal 
pi ains 
Counties 


800,000 
370,000 
293,000 


All  Other 
Counties 


132,000 
204,000 
199,000 


JANUARY  COMMERCIAL  SLAUGHTER  A  RECORD 


Commercial  slaughter  of  North  Carolina 
livestock  during  January  amounted  to 
25,760,000  pounds  liveweight.  This  was 
a  record  kill  for  the  month,  exceeding 
the  previous  high  of  24,830,000  pounds 
slaughtered  a  year  earlier  by  about  four 
percent.  By  species  the  slaughter  for 
the  first  month  of  this  year  was  made  up 
of  10,279,000  pounds  of  cattle;  824,000 
pounds  of  calves;  14,649,000  pounds  of 
hogs;  and  8,000  pounds  of  sheep  and  lambs. 
The  slaughter  of  cattle,  calves,  sheep  and 
lambs  was  slightly  less  than  it  was  a  year 
ago,  the  increase  coming  from  the  slaught- 
er of  hogs  which  was  around  nine  percent 
greater  than  for  January  of  1955. 

UNITED  STATES 

Red  meat  production  in  commercial 
slaughter  plants  during  January  totaled 
2,477  million  pounds.  This  was  2  per- 
cent above  the  December  total  of  2, 430 
million  pounds  and  13  percent  above  the 
2,196  million  pounds  in  January  1955. 
Commercial  meat  production  includes 
slaughter  in  Federally  inspected  plants 
and  other  wholesale  and  retail  plants, 
but  excludes  farm  slaughter 

January  beef  production  totaled  1,229 


nil  lion  pounds,  10  percent  more  tn^n 
December  and  15  percent  more  than 
January  a  year  ago.  The  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered  for  the  month  totaled  2,255,- 
600  head  which  was  7  percent  greater 
than  the  2,112,600  head  slaughtered  in 
December  and  8  percent  greater  than  the 
2,083,500  head  slaughtered  the  same  month 
1  ast  year. 

January  veal  production  totaled  115 
million  pounds.  This  was  2  percent 
higher  than  the  December  output  and  1 
percent  higher  than  the  corresponding 
month  last  year. 

pork  output  for  January  totaled  1,061 
million  pounds.  it  was  7  percent  below 
the  December  output  but  12  percent  above 
January  a  year  ago.  Lard  production  in 
January  totaled  273  million  pounds,  off 
7  percent  from  a  month  ago  but  up  16  per- 
cent from  a  year  ago.  This  amount  of 
lard  rendered  per  100  pounds  of  live 
weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  was  14.4  pounds 
compared  with  14.4  pounds  in  December  and 
14.3  pounds  in  January  last  year. 

Lamb  and  mutton  production  in  January 
at  72  million  pounds,  was  18  percent 
more  than  a  month  earlier  and  9  percent 
more  than  a  year  earlier. 


NORTH   CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES   LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER* 


NORTH 

CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

SPECIES 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Si aughtered 

Liveweight 

Si aughtered 

Liveweight 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

jan. 

Jan. 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

Thous 

.  Head 

Thous 

.  Lbs. 

Mi  1 . 

Head 

Mi  I. 

Lbs. 

Cattle 

13.6 

13.0 

10,  437 

10,  279 

2.  1 

2.  3 

1,974 

2,  220 

Cal ves 

5.0 

4.  4 

912 

824 

1.0 

1.0 

207 

209 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.  1 

.  1 

9 

8 

1.4 

1.  5 

137 

149 

Hogs 

63.  0 

66.0 

13,  472 

14,649 

6.8 

8.  1 

1,655 

1,894 

TOTAL 

81.7 

83.  5 

24, 830 

25, 760 

11.  3 

12.  9 

3,973 

4,472 

Includes  slaughter  under  Federal  i  nspect  i  on  and  other  who  I esa I e  and  retail 
-J ought er,    excludes   farm  slaughter. 
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DAIRY  SITUATION 

Production  of  milk  began  1956 
with  a  new  record  high  for  January  and 
present  indications  are  for  a  new  high 
for  the  year  as  a  whole.  The  number 
of  milk  cows  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  early 
1955.  The  rate  of  milk  production  per 
cow,  however,  has  been  at  a  record  high 
level  for  the  past  year  and  a, half  and 
promises  to  continue  high  through  1956. 
The  number  of  milk  cows  also  may  turn 
upward  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Favoring  a  continued  rise  in  total  milk 
production  has  been  the  improved  price 
and  income  position  for  dairy  products 
compared  with  other  farming  enterprise  s , 
especially  hogs.  The  milk-feed  price 
ratio  in  recent  months  has  been  sub- 
stantially more  favorable  for  dairying 
than  a  year  earlier.  In  fact,  in 
December  and  January  the  milk-feed  price 
ratio  was  the  highest  since  1946-47. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
announced  that  current  support  prices 
for  manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat 
and  current  buying  prices  for  butter, 
Cheddar  cheese  and  nonfat  dry  milk  will 
be  continued  through  the  1956*57  mar- 
keting year  which  begins  April  1.  The 
support  prices  of  3. 15  dollars  per  cwt. 
for  manufacturing  milk  and  56.2  cents 
per  pound  for  butterfat  are  equivalent 
to  82  percent  and  78  percent  of  parity, 
respectively. 

With  continued  large  production  of 
milk  on  farms,  prices  to  farmers  for 
milk  and  butterfat  probably  will  con- 
tinue close  to  the  support  levels.  Re- 
tail prices  for  dairy  products  are  not 
likely  to  change  significantly  during 
the  year.  Marketing  costs  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts have  been  fairly  stable  in  the 
past  year. 

With  increasing  population,  con- 
tinued large  incomes  of  consumers  and 
fairly  stable  retail  prices  for  dairy 
products,  the  quantity  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts consumed  in  1956  will  show  about 
the  same  increase  over  1955  as  production. 
It  is  likely  that  per  capita  consumption 
for  individual  manufactured  dairy  pro- 
ducts will  be  essentially  the  same  in 
1956  as  in  1955.  However,  with  con- 
tinuation of  the  Special  School  Milk 
Program  (possibly  on  an  expanded  basis) 
and  the  program  to  increase  milk  con- 
sumption by  the  armed  services,  per 
capita  consumption  of  fluid  milk  in 
total  in  1956  probably  will  increase 
a  few  pounds  over  1955.     On  balance, 


it  appears  that  the  supply  of  dairy 
products  will  exceed  demand  at  support 
prices  by  about  the  same  margin  as  in 
1955. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  dairy 
products  in  1955  totaled  about  703 
pounds  compared  with  699  pounds  in  1954 
and  the  record  low  of  6  88  pounds  in 
1953.  These  quantities  include  dairy 
products  distributed  from  CCC  supplies. 
Civilian  consumption  from  commercial 
sources  on  a  per  person  basis  was  674 
pounds  in  1955  compared  with  668  pounds 
pounds  in  1953. 

Despite  the  comparatively  small 
change  in  per  capita  consumption  of 
dairy  products  as  a  group,  there  have 
been  significant  changes  for  some  prod- 
ucts. While  consumption  of  all  types 
of  American  cheese  in  1955  about  equaled 
the  previous  record  of  5.4  pounds,  con- 
sumption of  processed  declined,  and  con- 
sumption of  natural  cheese  increased 
substantially.  In  the  frozen  dessert 
field,  there  have  been  increases  in  con- 
sumption of  both  ''Mellorine  Type' ' 
frozen  desserts,  and  iced  milks,  a  low 
fat-type  of  ice  cream. 

(The  Demand  and  Price  Situation,  Feb. 
27,  1956) 


JANUARY  CHICK  PRODUCTION 

Chicks  hatched  in  North  Carolina  Com- 
mercial hatcheries  during  January  totaled 
8,200,000,  a  record  high  for  the  month. 
This  production  was  43  percent  higher 
than  the  output  of  5,  737,000  for  January 
a  year  ago  and  77  percent  above  the  1950- 
54  January  average. 

The  number  of  chicks  produced  by  Com- 
mercial hatcheries  during  January  in  the 
United  States  was  the  largest  of  record 
for  the  month.  The  number  of  chicks  pro- 
duced totaled  149,886,000  compared  with 
111,137,000  in  January  last  year  and  the 
1950-54  average  of  113,550,000.  The  pre- 
vious record  hatch  in  January  was  140,- 
115,000  in  1954.  Of  the  chicks  hatched 
in  January,  109,154,000  were  for  com- 
mercial broiler  production  and  40,732,000 
were  for  other  purposes.  The  demand  for 
chicks  for  both  broiler  production  and 
egg  production  is  strong  compared  to  last 
year,  and  a  relatively  large  hatch  in 
February  is  in  prospect.  The  number  of 
eggs  in  incubators  on  February  1  for 
broilers  was  18  percent  larger  and  for 
non-broilers  it  was  21  percent  larger 
than  a  year  ago. 
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COMPARISON   OF   PRICES   RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


Parity  Or 

Average  Prices 

COMMODITY 

Prices 

Received 

Comparable 

As  Percentage 

By  Farmers 

Prices  _l/ 

Of  Parity 

Jan.  15 
1956 

Feb.  15 
1956 

Jan.  15 
1956 

Feb.  15 
1956 

Jan.  15 
1956 

Feb.  15 
1956 

Dol 1 ars 

Dot  1  ars 

Do  II ars 

Dol 1 ars 

Percen t 

Percent 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt. . . . 

Chickens,  All,  Lb... 
Milk,  Whlse.  Cwt.  2/ 

.3067 
1.95 
1.  16 
.622 
.924 
.952 
13.90 
10.90 
17.10 
.  201 
.466  , 
4.24.2/ 

.3100 
1.95 
1.  18 
.619 
.915 
.946 
14.00 
12.  00 
17.70 
.210 
.402 
4. 12  A/ 

.3484 
2.38 
1.73 
.846 
1.33 
1.66 
21.20 
21.00 
23.30 
.281 
.455 
4.61 

.3472 
2.38 
1.73 

.843 
1.32 
1.65 
21. 10 
20.90 
23.20 
.280 
.454 
4.59 

88 
82 
67 
74 
69 
57 
66 
52 
73 
72 

109,5/ 
87  5/ 

89 
82 
68 
73 
69 
57 
66 
57 
76 

103.5/ 
87^/ 

JJ 


Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  current  I y 
Period  prices  and  indexes  then  in  effect. 
2/  Estimated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk 

and  dealers. 
_s2/  Revised. 
4/  Preliminary. 

5/  Percentage  of  seasona 1 1 y  adjusted  prices  to  parity  prices. 
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in  months  i nd i cated  using  base 
sold  at  wholesale  to  plants 


Cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Service 


NO.  204 


Raleigh,   n.  C. 


MARCH   28,  1956 


SMALLER    TOTAL    CROP  ACREAGE 

IN  PROSPECT 

Prospective  planting  reports  for 
North  Carolina  farmers  indicate  a  2  per- 
cent reduction  from  last  year  in  the 
acreage  to  be  planted  to  the  ten  crops 
in  the  March  survey  of  acreage  intentions. 
Excluded  from  the  report  are  acreages 
seeded  to  wheat  and  rye  and  acreage  to 
be  seeded  to  cotton.  Seedings  of  wheat 
for  harvest  in  1956  were  estimated  last 
December  at  392,000  26,000  acres 
above  that  seeded  for  harvest  in  1955. 
Seedings  of  rye  were  also  estimated 
last  December  at  121,000  acres,  which 
total  was  9,000  acres  above  seedings 
in  the  Pa  11  of  1954.  Although  pro- 
spective plantings  of  cotton  are  not 
estimated,  reduced  acreage  allotments 
for  1956  will  likely  result  in  smaller 
acreages  planted  to  that  crop. 

Smaller  acreage  allotments  are 
expected  to  reduce  the  total  acreage 
planted  to  all  tobacco  by  72,000  acres, 
or  11  percent.  Seedings  of  corn  are 
likely  to  fall  about  4  percent  below 
1955i  while  slight  reductions  are  in- 
dicated for  oats,  barley,  potatoes  and 
sweet  potatoes. 

These  reductions  are  more  than 
enough  to  offset  increase  in  prospect 
for  hay,  soybeans,  peanuts  and  sorghums. 

The  indicated  acreages  in  prospect 
for  1956  are  interpretations  of  re- 
ports from  growers,  and  are  based  upon 
past  relationships  between  such  reports 
and  acreages  actually  planted.  The 
purpose  of  this  report  is  to  assist 
growers  generally  in  making  such  further 
changes  in  their  acreage  plans  as  may 
appear  desirable.  The  acreage  actually 
planted  in'  1956  may  turn  out  larger  or 
smaller  than  indicated  by  reason  of 
weather  conditions,  price  changes,  labor 
supply,  financial  conditions,  the  Agri- 
cultural Program  and  the  effects  of 
this  report  itself  upon  farmers'  actions. 


PROSPECTIVE  DECREASE 

IN   TOBACCO  ACREAGE 

According  to  reports  on  farmers 
intentions  as  of  March  1,  flue-cured 
tobacco  growers  in  North  Carolina  ex- 
pect to  plant  a  1956  crop  of  582,000 
acres.  Such  an  acreage  would  be 71, 000 
acres  short  of  the  653,000  acres  harvest- 
ed last  year,  a  reduction  of  approximately 
11  percent,  and  it  would  be  almost  17 
percent  under  the  1945-54  average  of 
699,000  acres.  The  expected  decrease 
is  very  close  to  the  announced  cuts  in 
acreage  allotments. 

Making  up  the  intended  1956  flue -cured 
totals,  the  expected  plantings  by  types 
are  as  follows:  Type  11  for  the  Old 
and  Middle  Belts,  227,000  acres  as  com- 
pared to  255,000  acres  for  1955  and  the 
1945-54  ten-year  average  of  272,000 
acres.  In  the  Type  12  area  (Eastern 
Belt)  present  intentions  are  for  an 
acreage  of  282,000  as  against  317,000 
acres  harvested  in  1955  and  a  ten-year 
average  of  341,000  acres.  Type  13,  or 
Border  Belt  tobacco,   is  expected  to 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 

SMALL  DECREASE   IN  CORN 
ACREAGE    INDICATED  FOR  1956 

March  1,  1956  prospective  plantings 
of  corn  indicate  that  2,070,000  acres 
will  be  planted  for  all  purposes.  If 
farmers  carry  out  their  intentions, 
they  will  plant  4  percent  less  acreage 
than  was  planted  in  1955  and  7  percent 
less  than  the  1945-54  average  of  2,- 
224,000  acres. 

March  indications  point  to  a  small 
decrease  in  all  8  Crop  Reporting  Districts 
of  the  State.  Corn  acreage  allotments 
are  in  effect  in  27  Eastern  North  Carolina 
Counties  this  year  compared  with  23  in 
1955. 

For  the  United  States  corn  plantings 

( Cont inued  on  Page  2) 


TOBACCO  ACREAGE  ( Cont  inued) 

occupy  about  73,000  acres,  which  would 
be  8,000  acres  short  of  the  crop  for 
1955  and  13,000  acres  under  the  1945- 
54  average. 

Burley  tobacco  producers  have  in- 
dicated that  they  will  plant  about  9,000 
acres  in  1956.  This  would  be  eight 
percent  short  of  the  9,800  acres  harvest- 
ed in  1955  and  2, 230  acres  under  the 
average  acreage  for  1945  through  -1954. 
The  current  decrease  has  been  prompted 
chiefly  by  a  reduction  in  the  acres 
allotted. 

Nationwide,  combined  farmers'  in- 
tentions indicate  that  a  total  of  1,- 
365,600  acres  of  tobacco  will  be  planted 
in  the  United  States  in  1956.  This 
would  be  almost  a  10  percent  decrease 
from  the  1,510,100  acres  harvested  in 
1955.  The  U.  S.  acreage  for  this  year 
would  be  made  up  largely  by  880,200 
acres  intended  for  flue-cured  tobacco 
and  an  expected  acreage  of  300,300  for 
burley.  Plue-cured  tobacco  would,  thus, 
be  reduced  approximately  11  percent  from 
the  991,700  acres  for  1955  and  burley 
would  fall  short  of  the  previous  year*  s 
acreage  by  about  seven  percent. 


CORN  ACREAGE  (Continued) 

at  78.7  million  acres  will  be  the  lowest 
in  31  years  of  record  if  farmers  do  not 
exceed  the  acreage  intended  about  March 
1.  The  indicated  acreage  would  be  3.5 
percent  below  plantings  last  year  and 
seven  percent  below  average.  In  the 
past  10  years,  final  estimates  of  plant- 
ings have  varied  from  intentions  by  as 
much  as  four  percent  under  to  one  per- 
cent over,  with  the  average  about  one 
percent  under  the  prospective  acreage. 

On  February  1,  the  USDA  announced 
corn  acreage  allotments  for  the  1956 
crop  totaling  about  43.3  million  acres, 
or  about  24  percent  below  the  acreage 
planted  in  the  area  last  year.  The 
national  minimum  average  support  price 
for  1956  corn  was  announced  on  February 
8  at  $1.40  per  bushel,  81  percent  of  the 
mid-January  parity  price  and  18  cents 
per  bushel  below  the  1955  support.  By 
March  1,  most  farmers  in  commercial 
areas  had  their  individual  corn  al- 
lotments or  knew  about  the  change  in 
county  allotments.  The  allotment  in 
840  commercial  counties  this  year  is 
43.3  million  acres  compared  with  49.8 
million  acres  in  805  commercial  counties 
a  year  ago.     The  intended  drop  in  plant- 


ed acreage  is  quite  uniform  by  areas. B 
The  comparatively  wide  price  spread  be- 
tween C. C. C.  loan. price  and  market  price) 
for  the  1955  crop  is  a  factor  influencing! 
many  producers  to  plant  within  allotmentsjis 
this  year. 


U.   S.   COTTON  SITUATION 

The  rate  of  domestic  mill  con- 
sumption of  cotton  has  increased  more 
than  seasonally  since  last  August  and 
the  total  for  the  marketing  year  is 
expected  to  be  about  9.2  million  bales, 
0.4  million  more  than  in  1954-55.  Ex- 
ports, on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
sharply  below  a  year  earlier.  The  season's 
total  is  likely  to  be  nearly  a  million 
bales  below  the  1954-55  level  of  3.4 
mil  lion. 

Disappearance  of  11.7  million  bales 
from  the  record  1955-56  supply  of  25.7 
million  bales  would  leave  a  carryover 
of  14  million  bales  next  August  1.  This 
would  be  one  million  bales  above  the 
previous  record  of  1939  and  2.9  million 
above  August  1,  1955. 

Stocks  held  by  the  CCC  on  December 
30  were  at  an  all  time  high  o£  about 
13. 5  million  bales. 

FEBRUARY  CHICK  PRODUCTION 

Chicks  hatched  in  North  Carolina  com- 
mercial hatcheries  during  February  amount- 
ed to  9,522,000,  a  record  high  for  the 
month.  This  output  was  23  percent  above, 
the  production  of  7,759,000  for  February 
a  year  ago  and  55  percent  more  than  the 
five-year  average  of  6,142,000  for  the 
period  1950  through  1954. 

February  chick  production  for  the 
United  States  was  also  the  largest  for 
the  month  on  record.  The  number  of  chicks 
hatched  totaled  198,171,000  in  comparison 
with  163,360,000  produced  in  February 
last  year  and  the  1950-54  February  aver- 
age of  170,341,000.  The  previous  record 
February  hatch  occurred  in  1954  when 
production  reached  190,662,000.  Of  this 
year's  February  hatch,  112,194,000  were 
for  commercial  broiler  production  and 
85,977,000  were  for  other  purposes.  The 
number  for  broilers  was  22  percent  larger 
than  a  year  ago,  while  the  number  hatched 
for  other  purposes  was  21  percent  larger. 

The  demand  for  chicks  both  for  broiler 
and  egg  production  is  relatively  strong, 
and  a  larger  hatch  in  March  is  in  pros- 
pect. The  number  of  eggs  in  incubators 
on  March  1  for  broilers  was  23  percent 
larger  and  for  non- broilers  it  was  10 
percent     larger    than    a    year  earlier. 


SMALL  GRAIN  ACREAGES 

According  to  farmers'  reports  of  acre- 
ages already  seeded  and  their  intentions 
as  of  March  1,  the  total  1956  acres  of 
oats  and  barley  planted  for  all  purposes 
in  North  Carolina  will  be  less  than  the 
planted  acres  for  1955.  The  March  1 
reports  indicate  that  the  acreage  seeded 
to  oats  will  amount  to  709,000,  a  reduc- 
tion of  six  percent  from  the  754,000 
acres  planted  for  1955.  Barley  planted 
is  expected  to  occupy  about  64,000  acres, 
a  two  percent  decrease  from  the  65,000 
acres  planted  for  last  year. 

Acres  intended  for  wheat  and  rye  were 
not  covered  by  the  current  March  1  survey, 
an  estimate  of  the  acreage  seeded  to 
these  crops  last  fall  having  been  releas- 
jed  in  December.  The  reported  fall  seeded 
acreage  of  wheat  for  all  purposes  was 
placed  at  39  2,000,  an  increase  of  seven 
percent  over  the  plantings  of  the  previous 
fall.  Rye  planted  for  all  purposes  was 
estimated  at  115,000  acres,  a  three  per- 
cent increase  for  the  same  period.  Add- 
ing the  December  estimates  for  wheat  and 
rye  to  the  March  1  intentions  for  barley 
and  oats  gives  a  combined  indication  of 
1,280,000  acres  planted  to  small  grain 
for  all  purposes  for  1956.  This  is  little 
different  from  the  1,297,000  acres  (only 
1.3  percent  less)  of  small  grain  planted 
for  all  purposes  for  1955. 

For  the  united  States,  a  total  of 
59.8  million  acres  of  wheat  is  indicated 
by  combining  the  intended  seeded  acreage 
of  spring  wheat  with  the  acreage  of  winter 
wheat  planted  as  estimated  last  December 
This  is  an  increase  of  1.5  million  acres 
over  the  58.3  million  acres  planted  for 
the  1955  wheat  crop.  oats  acreage  seed- 
ed last  fall  and  this  spring  will  be  the 
fourth  largest  of  record  if  farmers  carry 
out  their  March  1  intentions.  An  ex- 
pected 46. 1  million  acres  planted  to  oats 
would  be  four  percent  less  than  the  record 
acreage  seeded  for  1955,  but  four  percent 
more  than  the  10-year  average.  Barley 
seedings  last  fall  together  with  those 
made  and  to  be  made  this  spring  point  to 
a  total  of  14.8  million  acres  for  1956. 
This  would  be  eight  percent  less  than  the 
16  million  acres  planted  for  the  1955 
crop,  but  otherwise  the  largest  since 
1943.  The  acreage  planted  to  rye  last 
fall  was  estimated  at  45.2  million,  an 
increase  for  this  year  of  about  two  per- 
cent over  the  acreage  seeded  for  all 
purposes  for  1955. 

in  reviewing  these  prospective  grain 
acreages,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact 
that    they    are    planting    intentions  or 


seedings  for  all  purposes.  Considerable 
portions  of  these  crops,  especially  of 
rye  and  oats,  are  usually  planted  for 
grazing,  winter  cover,  or  soil  improve- 
ment, of  which  some  part  may  be  harvested 
for  grain.  Rye  in  particular  is  largely 
used  for  these  special  purposes,  and 
normally  only  a  small  part  of  the  crop 
planted  is  intended  for  grain. 


SLIGHT  INCREASE  IN  N.  C. 

HAY  ACREAGE  IN I GATED 

On  the  basis  of  intention  reports 
from  farmers,  as  of  March  1,  the  acreage 
of  "all  hay'  1  will  be  1,144,000.  This 
is  3  3,000  acres,  or  3  percent,  above  the 
.1955  acres  harvested.  Acreage  increases 
are  indicated  for  alfalfa,  soybeans, 
peanuts,  and  '  'other  hay*  '  .  Those  in- 
dicating a  smaller  acreage  are  clover- 
timothy,  cowpea  and  grain  hay. 

For  the  U.  S.'  farmers  intend  to 
have  a  small  increase  in  hay  acreages 
this  year.  The  indicated  1956  total 
of  74.3  million  acres  of  hay  crops  of 
all  kinds  would  be  only  slightly  above 
the  74  million  harvested  last  year  and 
very  little  different  from  the  10-year 
average  of  73.8  million  acres.  In- 
tentions indicate  a  small  reduction 
from  last  year  in  wild  hay  and  an  in- 
crease in  tame  hay.  If  yields  per  acre 
should  equal  the  1950-54  average,  by 
states,  a  production  of  about  105.3 
million  tons  would  be  realized  from 
the  prospective  acreage.  This  tonnage 
would  exceed  the  1945-54  ten-year 
average  by  about  three  million  tons, 
but  it  would  fall  short  of  the  record 
1955  production  by  almost  4.5  million 
tons* 


SORGHUM  ACREAGE 
CONTINUES  TO  INCREASE 

Recent  reports  received  from  producers 
of  sorghum  indicate  that  144,000  acres 
will  be  planted  for  all  purposes  in  North 
Carolina  in  1954.  This  compares  with 
137,000  acres  planted  in  1955  and  the 
1945-54  average  of  49,000  acres.  For  the 
past  several  years  sorghum  acreage  has 
been  on  the  increase  in  North  Carolina, 
in  1955  about  79  percent  of  the  total 
planted  acreage  was  harvested  for  grain, 
12  percent  for  forage,  6  percent  for 
silage,  and  3  percent  for  sirup. 

March  indications  point  to  a  total 
U.  S.  planted  sorghum  acreage  of  24.2 
million  acres.  This  compares  with  24.  1 
million  acres  planted  in  1955  and  14.4 
million  acres  for  the  10-year  (1945-54) 
average. 


COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLE  REPORT 

BEETS:  Reports  from  growers  indicate 
that  the  acreage  of  beets  planted  in  North 
Carolina  for  1956  totals  330.  This  is 
10  percent  above  the  300  acres  harvested 
last  year. 

The  total  acreage  in  the  four  spring 
states  is  placed  at  1,030  acres  compared 
to  900  acres  harvested  last  year  and  the 
average  of  1,130  acres. 

CABBAGE,  LATE  SUMMER:  Late  summer 
cabbage  growers  in  North  Carolina  report 
that  they  intend  to  plant  4,900  acres 
this  year,  if  current  plans  materialize, 
the  1955  planted  acreage  will  be  about 
2  percent  more  than  the  4,800  acres  har- 
vested last  year. 

intentions  reports  indicate  that  about 
21,500  acres  of  cabbage  for  fresh  market 
and  kraut  will  be  planted-  in  the  10  late 
summer  states.  This  will  be  about  3 
percent  larger  than  the  acreage  harvested 
in  1955. 

LETTUCE:  Reports  from  lettuce  growers 
in  the  Tar  Heel  state  indicate  that  1,800 
acres  of  lettuce  has  been  planted  for 
harvest  in  1956.  This  is  600  acres  above 
1  ast  year' s  harvested  acreage  and  about 
550  acres  above  average.  Wet  soils  re- 
tarded planting  operations  in  several 
sections  but  most  of  the  crop  has  now 
been    seeded   and    is   in   good  condition. 

Based  on  March  1  condition,  the  yield 
is  expected  to  average  120  L.  A.  crates 
per  acre. 

production  of  early  spring  lettuce  in 
the  five  producing  states  is  forecast  at 
7,664,000  crates,  11  percent  more  than 
last  year's  small  crop  and  5  percent  above 
average.  production  indicated  for  this 
year  is  only  slightly  below  the  record 
high  levels  established  for  early  spring 
lettuce  in  1950  and  1951.  There  has 
been  a  marked  shift  between  producing 
areas  this  year.  The  California  acreage 
has  been  held  at  the  lowest  level  since 
1943  by  heavy  winter  rains  which  inter- 
fered with  plantings  during  December  and 
January.  Most  of  this  reduction  was  off- 
set by  sharp  expansion  in  spring  lettuce 
in  Arizona's  Salt  River  valley.  Acreage 
there  is  up  50  percent  from  1955  and  is 
close  to  the  record  high  of  18,500  acres 
cut  in  1941.  Harvest  of  spring  lettuce 
in  Arizona  is  under  way  and  movement  from 
there  will  increase  seasonally  during 
March.  no  appreciable  volume  of  spring 
lettuce  will  be  available  from  Central 
California  until  early  April,  production 
during  April  will  be  relatively  light 
because  of  the  small  acreage  planted  in 
December    and   January,    but    the  Arizona 


crop  should  fill  this  gap. 

STRAWBERRIES:  The  strawberry  acreage 
for  harvest  in  North  Carolina  is  presently 
estimated  at  1, 500  acres,  the  same  as  was 
harvested  last  year. 

March  1  reports  from  the  mid-spring 
states  indicated  57, 800  acres  for  har- 
vest —  39  percent  above  last  year  and 
8  percent  above  average. 

The  first  production  forecast  of  the 
early  spring  crop  in  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
and  Texas  is  968,000  crates,  more  than 
double  last  year*  s  early  spring  production 
and  24  percent  above  average. 

WATERMELONS:  On  March  l  North  Carolina 
watermelon  growers  reported  they  intend 
to  plant  an  estimated  13,000  acres  of 
melons  this  year.  If  these  intentions 
are  carried  out,  it  will  result  in  a  7 
percent  drop  from  last  year's  harvested 
acreage. 

Total  prospective  acreage  in  the  early- 
summer  areas  is  estimated  at  .315,800 
acres,  6  percent  less  than  the  acreage 
harvested  last  year  but  8  percent  above 
average. 

SLIGHTLY  SMALLER  j 
IRISH  POTATO  ACREAGE  EXPECTED 

March  1  reports  from  Tar  Heel  farmers 
indicate  intentions  to  plant  37,000  acres 
of  Irish  potatoes  this  year.  if  present 
intentions  materialize  the  1956  acreage 
will  be  3  percent  below  the  38,000  acres 
planted  last  year  and  36  percent  below 
the  10-year  average  planted  acreage  of 
58,000. 

The  commercial  early  crop  is  expected 
to  total  15,000  acres  this  year,  the  same 
as  for  1955. 

For  the  u.  S.  growers  are  expected  to 
plant  1, 393, 600  acres  of  potatoes  in  1956. 
This  will  be  4  percent  below  last  year 
and  25  percent  below  average. 


SWEET  POTATO  ACREAGE 

Reports  from  sweet  potato  growers  in 
North  Carolina  indicate  that  41,000  acres 
will  be  planted  in  the  State  during  1956. 
If  current  intentions  are  carried  out 
this  year's  acreage  will  be  7  percent 
below  the  45,000  acres  planted  last  year 
and  18  percent,  or  9,000  acres,  below 
the   1945-54  (10-year)  average  plantings. 

For  the  Nation  an  indicated  322,800 
acres  will  be  planted  in  1956.  If  these 
intentions  are  carried  out  the  acreage 
will  be  11  percent  below  the  1955  planted 
acres  and  31  percent  under  the  1945-54 
average  plantings.  The  reduction  in  the 
intended  acreage  for  1956  is  apparently 
the  result  of  the  relatively  low  prices 
received  for  the  1955  crop. 


SOYBEAN  ACREAGE 

CONTINUES  TO  EXPAND 

According  to  reports  as  of  March 
1,  North  Carolina  farmers  intend  to 
plant  514,000  acres  of  soybeans  grown 
alone  for  all  purposes  in  1956.  If 
these  plans  materialize,  this  acreage 
will  exceed  the  467,000  planted  in  1955 
by  10  percent  and  will  be  29  percent 
above  the  1945-54  ten-year  average  o.f 
398,000  acres.  The  intended  acreage  is 
larger  by  far  than  any  one  previously 
recorded  as  planted  for  the  State.  The 
total  acreage,  of  course,  is  for  soy- 
beans for  all  purposes.  Estimates  of 
the  acreage  that  will  be  harvested  for 
beans  and  for  other  uses  will  be  made 
later  in  the  year. 

On  a  national  scale  producers  ex- 
pect to  plant  21,760,000  acres  of  soy- 
beans grown  alone  for  all  purposes. 
Such  an  acreage  would  be  nearly  11  per- 
cent above  the  19,669,000  acres  planted 
in  1955,  the  previous  high,  and  a  little 
over  15  percent  above  the  1945-54  average. 


INCREASED  PEANUT  ACREAGE 
FOR  1956 

Prospective  1956  plantings  of  pea- 
nuts grown  alone  for  all  purposes  in 
North  Carolina  is  indicated  at  200,000 
acres.  This  would  be  an  ir-^rease  of 
four  percent  over  the  192, U00  acres 
planted  last  year,  but  it  would  be  short 
of  the  1945-54  ten-year  average  acreage 
of  258,000  by  almost  23  percent.  The 
currently  proposed  larger  acreage  has 
been  made  possible  by  a  permitted  in- 
crease in  allotments  for  Virginia  Type 
peanuts. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
a  decrease  of  four  percent  from  the  1955 
acreage  is  indicated  for  peanuts  grown 
alone  for  all  purposes.  The  acreage  is 
expected  to  total  1,923,000  in  1956 
as  compared  to  2,004,000  acres  for  1955. 
First  estimates  of  the  1956  peanut  acre- 
age to  be  used  for  picking  and  threshing 
will  be  released  later  in  the  year. 


N.   C.   CASH  FARM  RECEIPTS  SHOWS  INCREASE 
* 


Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings 
in  North  Carolina  amounted  to  $936,830,000 
during  the  calendar  year  of  1955  and  ex- 
ceeded similar  receipts  for  1954  by  about 
one  percent.  Receipts  for  livestock  and 
livestock  products  were  slightly  down, 
but  this  was  more  than  offset  by  a  1.  6 
percent  increase  in  cash  receipts  from 
crops. 

in  the  South  Atlantic  Region,  Virginia, 


West  Virginia,  and  Maryland  registered 
decreases  in  total  cash  farm  receipts 
from  those  of  the  previous  year.  on  the 
other  hand,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georiga,  Florida  and  Delaware  showed  size- 
able increases,  so  that  there  was  an  over- 
all increase  for  the  region.  Nationally 
the  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings 
as  between  the  two  years  were  down  almost 
three  percent. 


CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  FARM  MARKETINGS,   CALENDAR  YEAR  1954-1955 


STATE 

LIVESTOCK  &  PRODUCTS 

CROPS 

TOTAL 

AND 

REGION 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1.000  DOLLARS 

1,000  DOLLARS 

1,000  DOLLARS 

N.  Carolina... 

221,974 

219,880 

705,849 

716,950 

927,823 

936,830 

S.  Carolina... 

91,  2*1 

87,835 

227,894 

262,  178 

319, 155 

350,013 

256,  300 

248,  19  2 

198,  230 

193, 146 

454,530 

441,  338 

279, 399 

297,889 

315,726 

338,  319 

595,  125 

636, 208 

73,705 

80, 115 

24,916 

23,742 

98,621 

103,  857 

164, 563 

165,364 

84,001 

70,813 

248,  564 

236, 177 

W.  Virginia... 

94,030 

90,523 

28,  783 

24,  339 

122,813 

114,862 

128,715 

123, 255 

418,  248 

480,871 

546,963 

604,  126 

S.  ATLANTIC. 

1,  309,947 

1,313,053 

2,  003,647 

2,  110,  358 

3,313,594 

3,423,411 

UNITED  STATES. 

16,688,038 

15,970,661 

13,515,  345 

13,430,776 

30, 203,383 

29,401,437 
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WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1956 


The  only  cold  spell  of  more  than  a  day 
or  two  duration  was  the  21st  through  the 
24th,  and  even  then  it  was  not  unusually 
cold  for  the  time  of  year.  The  last  day 
of  February  was  cold  enough  to  produce 
new  record  low  temperatures  for  the 
particular  date  in  some  places,  but  only 
because  February  29th  occurs  less  often 
than  other  dates. 

February  was  the  wettest  month  in  North 
Carolina  since  last  fall's  hurricane  rains; 
Amounts  up  to  thirteen  inches  fell  over 
the  Southern  Mountains.  on  the  rest  of 
State,  amounts  ranged  from  four  inches 
on  the  southeast  coast  up  to  five  or  six 
inches  over  most  of  the  piedmont  and 
northern  Coastal  plain.  in  the  Mountain 
section,  amounts  reported  ranged  from 
just  under  five  inches  at  Asheville  to 
six  or  eight  inches  over  most  of  the  area 
outside  the  extremely  wet  southern  slopes. 

February  rains  fell  frequently  and  in 
light  to  moderate  doses.  Even  in  the 
wettest  places,  there  was  rarely  a  single 
day*  s  rain  amounting  to  as  much  as  two 
inches,  and  many  parts  of  the  State  a- 
chieved  a  heavier- than-average  total  for 
February  without  even  having  an  inch  in 
one  day.  Some  places  had  measurable  rain 
on  more  than  twenty  of  the  twenty-nine 
days.  There  was  very  little  snow  during 
the  month. 


February  weather  contrasted  sharply 
with  the  cold,  dry  weather  of  December 
and  January.  There  was  not  a  single  case 
during  the  month  of  a  large,  cold  high 
pressure  system  moving  down  from  arctic 
or  polar  regions  over  the  southeast  and 
remaining  long  enough  to  take  full  effect 
on  North  Carolina.  Such  systems  that 
moved  in  were  weak,  and  either  moved  out 
quickly  or  were  broken  up  by  passing  low 
pressure  storms.  The  result  was  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  heavy  cloudiness 
during  the  month;  there  were  several  days 
with  fog,  and  a  few  with  thunderstorms. 
Strong  winds  swept  practically  the  entire 
State  on  the  25th  in  connection  with  the 
passage  of  a  cold  front  associated 
with  an  intense  low  pressure  system  which 
crossed  the  northeastern  states.  Gusts 
of  destructive  force  struck  many  areas, 
and  in  some  places  record  high  winds  for 
the  time  of  year  were  recorded. 

February  temperatures  averaged  more 
than  three  degrees  above  normal  over  North 
Carolina,  and  most  of  the  month  was  con- 
sistently on  the  warm  side.  Record  high 
readings  for  the  time  of  year  were  record- 
ed at  a  number  of  places  during  the  first 
two  weeks  and  again  around  the  18th. 
I^umberton  reported  a  high  of  80  degrees 
on  the  latter  date,  and  large  areas  of 
the   State  climbed  well   up  in  the  70' s. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1956 
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FEBRUARY  MILK  PRODUCTION  5 
MILLION  POUNDS  ABOVE  LAST  YEAR 

Milk  production  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  February  totaled  125  million 
pounds,  5  million  pounds  above  the  120 
million  pounds  produced  in  February  of 
1955,  and  18  percent  above  the  1945-54 
February  average. 

Average  daily  milk  production  per  cow 
of  15.0  pounds  as  of  March  1  compares 
with  13.7  pounds  a  year  earlier  and  14.0 
pounds  at  the  same  time  in  1954. 

production  of  milk  on  u.  S.  farms  in 
February  totaled  9,582  million  pounds, 
8  percent  more  than  last  year  when  Feb- 
ruary had  28  days  and  17  percent  aoove 
the  February  1945-54  average,  on  a  daily 
basis,  milk  production  for  February  this 
year  ran  about  5  percent  higher  than  in 
1955. 

Milk  production  per  cow  in  crop  re- 
porters' herds  on  March  1  averaged  18. 96 
pounds,  and  exceeded  the  previous  record 
high  reported  last  year  by  1.3  pounds  or 
about  8  percent.  in  all  regions  of  the 
Country,  output  per  cow  was  at  a  record 
high  for  March  1. 


FEBRUARY  EGG  PRODUCTION  17 

PERCENT  ABOVE  LAST  YEAR 

Egg  production  on  North  Carolina  farms 
during  February,  1956,  totaled  137  mil- 
lion eggs,  about  17  percent  above  the 
117  million  produced  in  February  of  1955. 

The  number  of  layers  on  hand  during 
February  totaled  9,099,000  --  6  percent 
more  than  last  year.  Eggs  laid  per  layer 
was  15.1  and  compares  with  13.7  for  Feb- 
ruary a  year  earlier. 

Meanwhile,  u.  S.  farm  flocks  laid 
5,134  million  eggs  in  February  --  5  per- 
cent more  than  in  February  last  year  and 
2  percent  above  the  1945-54  average.  The 
extra  day  in  February  this  year  accounts 
foi  about  4  percent  of  the  increase  over 
a  year  earlier. 

The  rate  of  egg  production  in  February 
was  15.9  eggs  per  layer,  compared  with 
14.9  eggs  last  year  and  the  average  of 
13. 7  eggs.  Here  again  the  extra  day  in 
February  this  year  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  6  percent  increase  in  eggs  per 
1  ayer  from  1  ast  year. 

The  Nation's  laying  flock  averaged 
324  million  layers  in  February  —  1  per- 
cent   less   than   in   February  last  year. 


8 


N.   C.   PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  DOWN  3  POINTS 

The  all  "Farm  products"  index  of 
rices  received  by  North  Carolina  farmers 
t  local  markets  declined  3  points  during 
he  month  ended  March  15,  1956.  The  March 
ndex  of  284  compares  with  an  index  of 
98  a  year  earlier  and  296  on  March  15, 
.954. 

A  sharp  decrease  in  egg  prices  was 
ostly  responsible  for  lowering  the  poult- 
y  index  to  194  between  mid-February  and 
id-March. 

Lower  hog,  poultry,  egg,  and  milk  prices 
ere  primarily  responsible  for  the  decline 
n   the  Livestock  and  Livestock  products 

( Cont inued  on  Page  3 J 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Owing  to  an  unexpected  and  pro- 
longed delay  in  the  delivery  of  paper 
from  mills,   the  publication  of  re- 
cent issues  of  the  FARM  REPORT  has 
been  necessarily  delayed.     In  the 
event  our  order  is  partially  filled, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
number  of  copies  normally  printed. 
Anyone  failing  to  receive  a  particular 
issue  in  which  they  need  for  refer- 
ence should  advise  this  office  ac- 
cordingly. 


Change  from  1949  -  53  ov. 


U.    S.    FEED  GRAIN  ACREAGE  PLANTED 


1949 


1951 


1953 


1955 


1957 


*  HARVESTED  FOR  GRAIN 

1956  ACREAGES  BASED  ON  MARCH  1  PROSPECTIVE  PLANTINGS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC  4039  -  56  (  3  ) 


AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


FEWER  AND  LARGER  FARMS  SHOWN  IN  LATE  SUMMARY  OF  U.   S.   CENSUS! " 


Farms  in  the  United  States  now  num- 
ber 4,782,000,  according  to  the  summary 
of  the  1954  Census  of  Agriculture  re- 
leased recently  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce.  This  represents  a  decline 
of  600,000  since  1950.  The  number  of 
farms  declined  from  1950  to  1954  in  every 
State  except  Florida,  and  in  all  except 
180  of  the  3,067  counties  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  now  fewer  farms  than 
at  any  time  since  1890. 

The  general  direction  of  change  in 
farm  size  from  1950  to  1954  has  been  a 
continuation  of  a  quarter  century  trend 
toward  fewer  and  larger  farms.  In  gener- 
al this  change  from  1950  to  1954  represents 
a  rational  and  desirable  adjustment  on 
the  part  of  farm  people  to:  (1)  Increased 
number  and  variety  of  nonfarm  employment 
opportunities  available  in  an  expanding 
economy,  (2)  technological  developments 
that  enable  a  given  labor  force  to  handle 
an  increased  quantity  of  the  other  re- 
sources used  in  farming,  and  (3)  tech- 
nological developments  that  have  in- 
creased yields  per  acre  and  per  unit  of 
livestock. 

One  of  the  most  significant  develop- 
ments revealed  by  the  preliminary  census 
releases  is  the  change  in  the  numbers  of 
farms  by  economic  classes.  The  economic 
classification  was  used  for  the  first  time 
in  the  census  of  1950  and  continued  in 
the  census  of  1954.  Comparison  of  numbers 
of  farms  by  economic  class  reported  in 


the  two  censuses  provides  a  basis  for 
analyzing  some  of  the  fundamental  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  farming  in  the 
last  5  years. 

As  shown  in  the  accompanying  table, 
farms  are  divided  into  two  major  cate- 
gories --  commercial  and  other.  The 
commercial  farms  are  those  operated  as 
business  units  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  providing  the  major  source  of  income 
to  the  operator  families.  Commercial; 
farms  are  divided  into  economic  classes 
,on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  farm  sales. 
Other  farms  include  part-time  and  resi- 
dential units  on  which  farm  sales  are, 
for  the  most  part,  supplementary  to  in- 
come from  nonfarm  jobs  and  businesses. 

Commercial  farms  have  decreased  by 
almost  400,000  since  1950.  Most  of  this 
decrease  was  among  the  smaller  size 
groups.  Class  V  and  VI  farms  --  those 
with  gross  farms  sales  of  less  than  $2, 
500  --  showed  a  combined  decrease  of 
378,000.  There  were  also  decreases 
throughout  the  medium  size  ranges.  The 
only  economic  classes  which  gained  in 
number^were  the  two  largest,  Class 
(sales  of  $25,000  and  over)  and  Class  II 
(sales  of  $10,000  to  $24,999). 

Class  I  farms  are  characterized  b\ 
large  investments  in  land,  buildings 
and  machinery,   a  high  degree  of  spe 
cialization,    and  considerable  use  of 
hired  labor  in  their  operation.  They 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  3J 
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FARMS  BY  ECONOMIC  CLASS,   UNITED  STATES,    1949  AND  ]954 


Economic 
Cl assifi cation 


Value  of  Sales 
Class  Limits 


Number 


1949 


1954 


percentage 


1949 


1954 


Al  1  Farms.  f  

Commercial  Farms. 


Cl  ass 
Cl  ass 
Cl  ass 
Cl  ass 
Cl  ass 
Class 


I. 

II.. 
III. 

IV.  . 

V.  .. 

VI.  , 


1250  and  over  Jj\ . . . 
125, 000  and  over. . . . 

£10.000-$24,999  

>5,000-$9,999  

i2,500-$4,999  

1,  200-$2,  499  

$250-$l, 199  JJ  


Other  Farms. . 
part-time. . 
Residential 
Abnormal. . . 


$250-$l, 199  JJ, 
Under  $250. .. 
(2/)  ■ 


Thou- 
sands 

5,379 

3,706 
103 
381 
721 
882 
901 
717 

1,  673 
639 
1,029 
4 


Thou- 
sands 

4,782 

3,327 
134 
449 
707 
811 
763 
462 

1,456 
575 
879 
3 


Percen t 

100.0 

68.9 
1.9 
7.  1 
13.4 
16.4 
16.8 
13.3 

31.  1 
11.9 
19.  1 
.  1 


percen t 


100.0 

69.6 
2.8 
9.4 
14.8 
16.9 
16.0 
9.7 

30.4 
12.0 
18.3 
.  1 


Farms  with  sales  of  $250  to  $/,  199  were  classified  as  part-time  if  the  operator 
worked  off- farm  as  much  as   100  days  or  other  income  of  the  operator  family  ex- 
ceeded farm  sales. 

Public  and  private  institutional  farms*   experiment  stations,  etc. 


JJ 


2j 


FARMS  SHOWN  IN  U.   So  CENSUS 

(  Cont  i  nued ) 

■accounted  for  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
farm  sales  in  1950.  The  number  of  these 
'farms  has  increased  by  about  30,000  since 
jl9 50 ,  but  they  account  for  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  commercial  farms. 

In  comparison  with  nonfarm  business 
units,  however,  the  majority  of  even 
these  largest  farms  are  of  modest  size. 
Comparable  data  for  1954  are  not  yet 
available,  but  in  1950  average  gross 
sales  per  Class  I  farm  were  $56,000, 
jand  only  5  regular  workers  were  hired 
per  farm.  These  facts  hardly  portend 
''factories  in  the  field.'  * 

The  medium  and  large  commercial 
family  farms  (Classes  II, III,  and  IV) 
still  comprise  the  bulk  of  commercial 
agriculture.  In  terms  of  numbers,  their 
relative  importance  has  increased  from 
about  half  to  nearly  three-fifths  of  the 
commercial  farms.  Some  growth  in  size 
among  these  farms  as  a  group  is  indicated 
by  the  increases  in  the  number  of  Class 

II  and  decreases  in  the  number  of  Class 

III  and  IV  farms. 

Class  V  and  VI  farms  represent  the 
small,  low-production,  low-income  com- 
mercial farms  and  cropper  units  that 
have  been  disappearing  so  rapidly  from 
[American  agriculture  in  recent  years. 
The  substantial  decrease  in  the  number 
of  these  farms  is  associated  closely  with 
recent  growth  and  development  in  both 
ifarm  and  nonfarm  sectors  of  the  economy. 
All  indications  are  that  the  adjustments 
which  brought  about  the  decline  in  the 
(number  of  these  small  farms  were  made 
voluntarily  in  response  to  more  attrac- 
tive job  opportunities  outside  of  agri- 
culture as  well  as  opportunities  for  in- 
creasing the  size  of  farm  businesses. 

The  part-time  and  residential  farms 
also  decreased  during  the  last  5  years, 
but  still  account  for  nearly  a  third  of 
all  farms.  The  actual  decline  in  these 
farms,  however,  does  not  indicate  a  de- 
crease in  importance  of  nonfarm  sources 
of  employment  and  income  to  agriculture. 
The  proportion  of  all  farm  operators 
working  off-farm  100  or  more  days  in 
1954  was  28  percent  as  compared  with 
24  percent  in  1950.  The  proportion  of 
farm  families  reporting  that  their  non- 
farm  income  was  greater  than  sales  from 
the  farm  also  increased  slightly.  Some 
of  these  farms  have  increased  their  sales 
and  thus  were  classified  as  commercial 
farms. 

In  the  economic  classification  all 


farms  with  sales  of  as  much  as  $1,200 
are  considered  to  be  commercial,  irre- 
spective of  off-farm  employment  or  other 
income.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
increasing  numbers  of  the  smaller  com- 
mercial farms  (with  sales  of  $1,200  or 
more)  are  becoming  highly  dependent 
upon  wages  and  salaries  in  nonfarm  jobs 
and  businesses. 

Agricultural  Situation,  March  1956' 


N.    C.    PRICES  (Continued) 
index. 

The  All  Crops  index  was  unchanged  from 
the  previous  month. 

The  ratio  of  prices  received  by  North 
Carolina  farmers  to  prices  paid  by  u.  S. 
farmers  at  82  was  1  point  above  the  mid- 
February  ratio. 


U.   S.   PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX 

AND  PARITY  INDEX  BOTH  UP 
PARITY  RATIO  ]   POINT  HIGHER 

The  index  of  prices  Received  by  Farmers 
increased  2  percent  (4  points)  during  the 
month  ended  in  mid-March.  At  230  percent 
of  its  1910-14  average  the  March  index 
compares  with  226  in  February  and  243  in 
March  1955.  Most  crops  increased  during 
the  month,  with  higher  prices  for  tomatoes, 
potatoes,  and  cotton  making  the  most  in- 
portant  contributions  to  the  3%  percent 
increase  in  the  Crop  index.  The  Livestock 
and  Livestock  product  index  increased  half 
of  one  percent  with  higher  prices  for  beef 
cattle,  hogs,  and  chickens  being  nearly  off- 
set by  lower  prices  for  milk,  eggs,  and  calves. 

Higher  prices  paid  for  both  family 
living  and  production  goods  raised  the 
parity  index  (prices  paid  for  Commodities 
and  Services,  interest,  Taxes,  and  Wage 
Rates)  about  2/3  of  1  percent  (2  points) 
this  month.  upturns  in  food  and  feeder 
livestock  prices  were  primarily  responsible 
for  this  rise  although  small  increases 
also    were    recorded    for    farm  supplies, 

machinery,  and  tractors.  At  282  the 
index  was  nearly  1  percent  lower  than  a 
year  earlier. 

Farm  product  prices  increased  some- 
what more  than  the  parity  index  thereby 
raising  the  parity  Ratio  to  82. 


Mi  I A  product  i  on  in  the  first  two  months 
of  1956  was  7  percent  above  a  year  ear/ier 
and  seems  on  the  way  to  a  new  record  for 
1956. 


MOST  FEED  PRICES  UNCHANGED 

prices  paid  by  North  Carolina  farmers 
for  most  feed  items  were  generally  steady 
during  the  month  ended  March  15,  1956. 
All  High  protein  Feeds,  except  cottonseed 
meal,  remained  on  the  same  lev~l  as  la^t 
month.  Average  prices  paid  for  16  percent 
protein  dairy  feed  corn  meal,  and  laying 
mash  were  below  the  previous  month. 


All  the  local  market  feed  price  ratio' 
were  relatively  stable  except  the  egg! 
feed  ratio.  The  lower  egg-feed  ratii 
was  due  to  the  dip  in  prices  receiver 
for  eggs. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COMMODITY 


'oo«oa»ooooooo 


Co  RN  q  o 

Wheat 
Oats 

Barley..  

RYE  

Sorghum  Grains... 
Soybeans.,,...... 

PEANUTS. ....  

COTTON.....  

Cottonseed.  

Wool..  

hogs....  

beef  Cattle  

Veal  Calves  

Sheep....  

Lambs  

milk  Cows.  

Chickens.  All.... 
Com'L  Broilers... 

TU  R  K  E  Y  S  0  • ••••o«»« 

IEGGSo  o  o  o  »  o  o  o  o  o 

MILK.  WHLSE.  J/.. 
R  E  T*A  !  L        o  o  o  o  o  o  • 

BUTTERFAT  

POTATOES......... 

sweetpotatoes.... 
apples.  com'l. 
LESpedeza  Seed 

KOREANoo • • oo o o • o 

KOBEqoo* »ooooo»o 

Com.  &  Tenn...o. 

SERlCEAg  Q  0  o  o  oo  oo 

hay.  all  Baled  JJ 
Alfalfa  hay..... 

L.ESPCCEZA  HAY,  •  • 

Soybean  and 
Cowpea  hay..... 
peanut  vine...... 

ERqooooooooooo 


ooo 

ooo 


No 

C. 

Uo  S. 

UN  IT 

FEB.  15 

MARCH  15 

MARCH    1 5 

1956 

1956 

1956 

DOLLARS 

BU. 

1 .16 

1 .20 

1 .20 

BU. 

1 .98 

2.00 

1 .97 

BU. 

.82 

.81 

.618 

BU. 

1 . 10 

1.15 

ft.  ft  n* 

.925 

BU. 

1 .90 

2.00 

.985 

CWT. 

2.05 

2.05 

1 .84 

BU. 

ft     «  r- 

2.16 

2.  22 

ft      ft  o 

2. 38 

LB. 

.  1  36 

4  o  ft 

.  1 33 

4    4  -t 

.117 

LB. 

.  310 

ft  «  /-\ 

.3i0 

ft  4 

.316 

Ton 

ft  ft  /~v/""\ 

38.00 

38.00 

46.80 

LB. 

.44 

.44 

.399 

CWT. 

12.60 

12.20 

12.30 

CWT. 

4.  4  Cf\ 

1 1 . 60 

4    4      j~\  r\ 

1  1 .80 

14.  40 

CWT. 

1 8.  70 

4  ft  ""T/"\ 

19.  70 

16.  70 

CWT. 

5.00 

5.00 

6.28 

CWT. 

18.30 

18.60 

18.  10 

HD. 

98.00 

100.00 

150.00 

LB. 

.219 

.211 

.216 

LB. 

.220 

.210 

.219 

LB. 

.32 

.320 

.321 

DOZ. 

.470 

.379 

.396 

CWT. 

5.80  2J 

5.60  3j 

3.96 

QT. 

.218 

.216 

.208 

LB. 

.49 

.49 

.57 

BU. 

1 .65 

1.34 

BU. 

2.60 

2.55 

2.09 

BU. 

2.90 

2.90 

2.74 

CWT. 

10.00 

9.80 

8.56 

CWT. 

8.40 

8.30 

CWT. 

11.80 

1 1  .50 

CWT. 

16.00 

16.00 

CWT, 

14.80 

14.70 

Ton 

30.40 

29.90 

20.60 

Ton 

37.60 

37.00 

22.20 

Ton 

32 .  jo 

3Z.  lu 

23. 30 

Ton 

29.50 

28.40 

27.90 

Ton 

21 .90 

20.90 

22.20 

Ton 

28.00 

27.90 

JJ   Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month  for  all 

milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants  and  dealers. 
2J  Revised, 
3J    pre  liminary. 

Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers. 
5/   The  all  hay  price  is  the  v&ighted  average  of 

separate  kinds  including  an  alloiinnce  for 

minor  kinds. 


FEED  PER 
HUNDREDWEIGHT 

N.  C. 

u.  s. 

Feb. 

15 
1956 

Mar. 

15 
1956 

Feb. 

15 
1956 

Mar. 

15 
1956 

16% 
18% 

20% 
24% 


Mixed  Dairy  Feed 
Under  29%  protein 
All 

protein  

protein  

protein  

protein  

&  over  

High  protein  Feeds 
Linseed  Meal. . . . 
Soybean  Meal. . . . 
Cottonseed  Meal. 
Meat  Scrap  

Grain  By-Products. 

Bran  

Middlings  

Corn  Meal  

Corn  Gluten  

poultry  Feed 

Laying  Mash  

Scratch  Grain. . . 
Broiler  Growing 

Mash  

poultry  Ration  J/. 


DOLLARS 


3.80 
3.65 
3.  80 
3.95 
4.00 
4.40 

3.75 
3.60 
3.80 
3.95 
4.00 
4.40 

3.  65 
3.  60 
3.61 

3.  83 
3.99 

4.  26 

4.00 
3.45 
4.  50 

4.  00 
3.40 
4.50 

4.32 
3.92 

3.  76 

4.  46 

3.  30 
3.  50 
4.00 

3.  30 
3.  50 
3.  80 

2.  87 
2.96 

3.  33 
3.  26 

4.  70 
4.05 

4.65 
4.05 

4.  36 
3.93 

4.85 
3.77 

4.85 
3.  75 

4.81 
3.40 

3.65 

3.  60 
3.60 
3.81 
3.94 

4.  23 

4.  20 
3.84 
3.72 
4.47 

2.  90 
2.97 

3.  33 

3.  23 

4.  36 
3.95 

4.81 
3.  42 


JJ    Average  ofprices  paid  for  commerci $1 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 

N. 

C. 

u. 

S. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

PRICE  RATIO  J/ 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

Egg-Feed 

(Poultry  Ration) 

12.5 

10.  1 

•11.8 

11.6 

Farm 

Chicken  Feed  2/ 

5.7 

5.9 

5.9 

5.9 

Broiler-Feed 

(Broiler  Mash) 

4.5 

4.3 

4.4 

4.6 

Turkey  Feed  2J 

8.  5 

8.  5 

9.  2 

9.4 

JJ    Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  farm  chickens, 
one  pound  broilers  and  one  pound 
turk eys, 

2/    Poultry  ration. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

INDEX 

15 

15- 

15 

15 

15 

1956 

1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

All  Farm  products  

All  Crops  

Tobacco  

Cotton  

Oil  Bearing  

Grains  

Commercial  Vegetables  

Fruits  

Livestock  and  Livestock  products. . . 

Meat  Animals  

poultry  

Dairy  

Ratio  of  prices  Rec*  d  to  paid*  

prices  Received  

prices  paid,  int. ,  Taxes  & 

Wage  Rates  

parity  Ratio  


NORTH  CAROLINA  INDEX  NUMBERS 


287 

284 

298 

296 

292 

306 

306 

317 

310 

304 

386 

386 

391 

382 

OK,  O 

256 

256 

273 

277 

276 

306 

302 

347 

319 

312 

146 

149 

183 

183 

190 

991 

220 

255 

243 

QC  1 

GO  1 

372 

372 

308 

317 

288 

001 

208 

230 

244 

250 

200 

198 

235 

320 

289 

221 

194 

227 

208 

232 

240 

237 

230 

231 

244 

102 

101 

105 

105 

104 

UNITED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 

226 

230 

243 

255 

263 

280 

282 

284 

283 

282 

81 

82 

86 

90 

93 

Ratio  of  N.   C.  prices  received  to  U.   S.  prices  paid. 


CCC  PURCHASES  AND  STOCKS 
OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

BIL.  LB* 


PURCHASES 

( YR.  BEGINNING  APR.) 


12 


8 


STOCKS 

(JULY  31) 


1- 


i 


A 


195152  '53  '54  '55        1952 '53  '54  55  '56 


MILK  EQUIVALENT 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


FEB.  29.  J956 


NEC   1873-  56  (  3  )       AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


FEBRUARY  CHICK  PRODUCTION 


U.   S.   FARM  INCOME 


The  output  of  chicks  by  commercial 
hatcheries  in  North  Carolina  during  Feb- 
ruary was  estimated  at  9,522,00C  chicks. 
This  February  output  was  22. 7  percent 
above  the  output  for  rebruary  a  year  earl- 
ier and  55  percent  above  the  1950-54 
average  February  production  of  6, 142, 000 
chicks. 

Chick  production  during  the  first  two 
months  of  1956  has  totaled  17,722,000  — 
about  30  percent  above  the  13, C10, 000 
chicks  produced  during  the  same  period 
of  1955. 

For  the  Nation,  chick  production  dur- 
ing February  was  the  largest  of  record 
for  the  month.  The  number  of  chicks  pro- 
duced totaled  198,171,000  compared  with 
163,360,000  in  February  last  year  and  the 
1950-54  average  of  170,341,000.  Of  the 
chicks  hatched  in  February,  112,194,000 
were  for  commercial  broiler  production 
and   85,977,000   were   for  other  purposes. 

The  demand  for  chicks  for  both  broiler 
production  and  egg  production  is  relative- 
ly strong  and  a  larger  hatch  in  March  is 
in  prospect.  The  number  of  eggs  in  in- 
cubators on  March  1  for  broilers  was  23 
percent  larger  and  for  non-broilers  it 
was    10  percent   larger  than  a  year  ago. 


TURKEY  OPERATIONS 

Heavy  breed  poult  production  in  Feb- 
ruary was  75  percent  larger  than  in  Feb- 
ruary last  year  while  light  breed  poult 
production  was  28  percent  smaller.  The 
number  of  heavy  breed  poults  hatched  dur- 
ing February  totaled  4,800,000  compared 
with  2,744,000  a  year  ago.  of  the  heavy 
breed  poults  hatched,  1,119,000  were  of 
the  heavy  white  breeds.  The  number  of 
heavy  breed  eggs  in  incubators  on  March 
1  totaled  16,187,000  compared  with  12,- 
109,000  a  year  ago.  of  the  heavy  breed 
eggs  in  incubators,  2,982,000  were  of  the 
heavy  white1  breeds.  Light  breed  poults 
hatched  during  February  totaled  797,000 
compared  with  1,104,000  in  February  last 
year.  The  number  of  light  breed  turkey 
eggs  in  incubators  on  March  1  totaled 
1,380,000  compared  with  1,699,000  on  March 
1  last  year. 


Farmers'  cash  receipts  from  marketings 
for  the  first  2  months  of  1956  are  tenta- 
tively estimated  at  4.  1  billion  dollars, 
5  percent  less  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1955.  The  decline  was  due  to 
lower  average  prices.  Receipts  from  live- 
stock and  products  were  about  2.3  bil- 
lion dollars,  down  5  percent  because  of 
lower  prices  of  meat  animals.  Receipts 
from  dairy  and  poultry  products  were  up 
because  of  slightly  higher  average  prices 
and  an  increase  in  milk  production.  Crop 
receipts  for  the  2-month  period  were  1.8 
billion  dollars,  down  5  percent  from  a 
year  ago.  Smaller  marketings  of  Burley 
and  some  other  types  of  tobacco  held 
tobacco  receipts  down  about  40  percent 
below  last  year.  Lower  average  prices 
also  resulted  in  declines  for  wheat  and 
vegetables. 

Total  cash  receipts  in  February  are 
tentatively  estimated  at  1.8  billion 
dollars,  24  percent  below  January.  The 
drop  in  cash  receipts  was  due  to  smaller 
marketings,  partly  because  of  a  shorter 
month.  The  decline  of  4  percent  from 
February  1955,  however,  resulted  from 
lower  average  prices.  Peceipts  from 
livestock  and  products,  estimated  at  1.1 
billion  dollars,  were  down  10  percent 
from  January,  mostly  because  of  smaller 
marketings.  The  5-percent  decline  from 
February  1955  was  due  to  lower  average 
prices.  Crop  receipts  of  0.7  billion 
dollars  were  down  4  percent  from  Feb- 
ruary a  year  ago,  reflecting  lower  prices. 
The  drop  of  about  40  percent  from  January 
was  due  to  seasonally  smaller  quantities 
sold. 


The  upturn  in  farm  real  estate 
values  which  began  in  the  first  half  of 
1954  continued  in  the  4  months  ended 
November  I,  1955.  but  the  increase  was 
a  little  less  than  in  March-July.  Values 
in  November  1955  averaged  5  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Continued 
business  prosperity  and  a  strong  demand 
by  farmers  for  additional  land  to  en- 
large their  farms  have  helped  to  off- 
set the  expected  effects  of  lower  com- 
modity prices  on  land  values. 


If  farmers  carry  out  their  March  I 
planting  intentions,  the  total  acreage 
planted  to  feed  grains  in  i 9 56  will  be 
reduced  about  6  mil  lion  acres,  or  4  per- 
cent,   from  the  high  level  reached  in  1955- 


Farmers'  intentions  as  of  early  March 
indicated  a  new  high  in  soybean  plant- 
ings and  some  increase  over  last  year 
in  flaxseed  acreage.  With  export  demand 
strong,  prices  for  oilseeds  have  moved 
up   sharply  from  the   low  points   last   fall  . 


FEBRUARY  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  SECOND  HIGHEST  OF  RECORD 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock  in 
North  Carolina  during  February  amounted 
21,908,000  pounds  liveweight.  This  pro- 
duction was  the  second  highest  for  the 
month  on  record,  falling  short  of  the 
record  high  established  in  February  1955 
by  only  455,000  pounds,  or  two  percent. 
Although  the  total  liveweight  of  hogs 
slaughtered  was  some  greater  than  it  was 
a  year  earlier,  the  increase  was  more 
than  offset  by  a  reduction  in  the  weight 
of  cattle  and  calves  slaughtered.  Live- 
weight  of  sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered 
remained  unchanged.  By  species,  the  total 
liveweights  of  animals  slaughtered  during 
the  second  month  of  this  year  was  as  fol- 
lows: Cattle  8,609,000  pounds,  calves 
—  683,000  pounds,  hogs  —  12,607,000 
pounds,  and  sheep  and  lambs  —  9,000 
pounds. 

UNITED  STATES 

Commercial  slaughter  plants  produced 
2,191  million  pounds  of  red  meat  during 
February.  February  output  was  12  percent 
below  the  January  volume  of  2,477  mil- 
lion pounds  but  was  18  percent  above  the 
1,863  million  pounds  produced  in  February 
1955. 

Meat  production  for  the  first  two 
months  this  year  totaled  4,668  million 
pounds,  15  percent  more  than  the  4,059 
million  pounds  for  the  corresponding  peri- 
od a  year  earlier. 

Cattle  slaughter  in  February  totaled 
1,998,600  head.    This  was  11  percent  fewer 


than   the  January  number  of  2, 255, 600  but 

11  percent  more  than  the  1,802,600  head 
slaughtered  in  February  1955.  Beef  out- 
put for  the  month  totaled  1,087  million 
pounds;  off  12  percent  from  a  month  earli- 
er but  up  18  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

February  veal  production  totaled  108 
million  pounds,  6  percent  less  than  Jan- 
uary but  8  percent  greater  than  the  same 
month  a  year  ago.  Calf  slaughter  was 
estimated  at  946,400  head.  This  was  2 
percent  below  the  February  estimate  of 
968,000  but  5  percent  above  the  898,000 
estimated  for  February  1955. 

The  number  of  hogs  killed  in  February 
totaled    7,116,700    head.       Slaughter  was 

12  percent  less  than  the  January  estimate 
of  8,060,200  head  but  22  percent  above 
the  estimate  of  5,824,700  head  for  Feb- 
ruary a  year  ago.  pork  production  in 
February  totaled  932  million  pounds,  12 
percent  less  than  the  previous  month  but 
20  percent  more  than  the  same  month  the 
previous  year. 

Mutton  and  lamb  production  in  February 
totaled  64  million  pounds.  A  month  ago 
production  was  72  million  pounds  or  11 
percent  less  while  in  February  a  year  ago 
output  totaled  59  million  pounds  or  8 
percent  above  that  for  February  this  year. 
February  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  totaled 
1,  318,  200  head. 

poultry  slaughter  in  February  was  255 
million      pounds,      ready-to-cook  basis. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  U.   S.   LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER* 


FEBRUARY 

JANUARY  - 

FEBRUARY 

SPECIES 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

Si  aughtered 

Liveweight 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

N.  C. 

Thous. 

Head 

Thous.  Lbs. 

Thous 

.  Head 

Thous.  Lbs. 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 

Lambs 
Hogs 

11.9 
4.4 

.  1 

56.0 

11.0 
3.  8 

.  1 
57.0 

9,347 
742 

9 

12,265 

8,609 
683 

9 

12,607 

25.5 
9.4 

.2 
119.0 

24.0 
8.2 

.2 
123.0 

19,784 
1,654 

18 

25,737 

18,888 
1,507 

17 

27,256 

TOTAL 

72.4 

71.9 

22,363 

21,908 

154. 1 

155.4 

47, 193 

47,668 

U.  S. 

Mil. 

Head 

Mi  1. 

Lbs. 

Mil. 

Head 

Mil 

.  Lbs. 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

1.8 
.9 

1.2 
5.8 

2.0 
.9 

1.3 
7.1 

1,701 
182 

124 
1,366 

1.960 
195 

134 
1,639 

3.9 
1.9 

2.6 
12.7 

4.3 
1.9 

2.8 
15.2 

3,675 
389 

260 
3,021 

4,  180 
404 

283 
3,533 

TOTAL 

9.7 

11.  3 

3,373 

3,928 

21.  1 

24.2 

7,345 

8,400 

*     Includes  s I augh  ter  under  Federal  i  n  spec  t  i  on  and  other  who  I esa I e  and  retail 
s I aughter;  excludes  farm  slaughter. 
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FARM  REPORT 
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o  Compiled  by  authority  of 

5  JhS  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
2  <T  >  o  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

jo"  r  "  Agricultural  Estimates  Division 

cr  -    >»  5.   /?.  Newell,  Director 

*  -  Publ  i  shed  by 

g.°Jo  NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
cn^  Division  of  Statistics 

<S  Z..   K  Bal I entine,   Commissioner  of  Agri cut ture 


£p  Released  semi-monthly  through  the 


3) 

m 


Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 
Henry  L.  Rasor,   Statistician  in  Charge 


m  PRIMARILY    FOR    DISTRIBUTION  To 

z 

5  £  CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 

^  3  original  Information  Direct  From 

3 

H  o  Farmers  and  other  Local  Sources 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  U.   S.   FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


PARITY  OR 

average  prices 

COMMODITY 

PRICES 

RECEIVED 

COMPARABLE 

AS  PERCENTAGE 

BY  FARMERS 

PRICES  JJ 

OF  PARITY 

Feb.  15 

Mar.  15 

Feb.  15 

Mar.  15 

Feb.  15 

Mar.  15 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

PERCENT 

PERCENT 

.3100 

.3164 

.  3472 

.3497 

89 

90 

1.95 

1.97 

2.  38 

2.  39 

82 

82 

1.  18 

1.20 

1.73 

1.74 

68 

69 

.619 

.618 

.843 

.849 

73 

73 

.915 

.925 

1.32 

1.33 

69 

70 

.946 

.985 

1.65 

1.66 

57 

59 

14.00 

14.40 

21.  10 

21.30 

66 

68 

12.  00 

12.30 

20.90 

21.  10 

57 

58 

17.  70 

18.  10 

23.20 

23.40 

76 

77 

Chickens,  All,  Lb.... 

.210 

.216 

.  280 

.  282 

75 

77 

.402 

.396 

.454 

.457 

103  5/ 

97  5/ 

Milk,  Whlse.  Cwt.  2/. 

4.  14  3/ 

3.96  4/ 

4.  59 

4.62 

88  5/ 

87  5/ 

JJ    Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  currently  in  months  indicated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes  then  in  effect, 
2/    Estimated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
_3/  Revised. 
4/    pre  I  iminary. 

5/    percentage  of  seasonal ly  adjusted  prices  to  parity  prices. 
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RECORD  MILK  PRODUCTION 
FOR  MARCH 

Production  of  milk  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  March  totaled  137  million 
pounds, the  highest  March  output  on  record. 
This  is  2  million  pounds  above  the  pro- 
duction for  March  of  last  year,  the  previous 
high,  and  14  percent  above  the  1945-54 
10-year  March  average.  On  April  1, 
pasture  conditions  averaged  11  percentage 
points  higher  than  on  April  1,  1955. 
Grains  fed  per  milk  cow  which  includes 
millfeeds  and  other  concentrates  averaged 
about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.  Milk 
production  for  the  month  was  seasonally 
high,  exceeding  the  February  output  by 
12  million  pounds. 

Production  of  milk  during  March 
for  the  United  States  amounted  to  11,- 
024  million  pounds  --  5  percent  above 
March  1955  and  13  percent  above  the 
1945-54  average  for  the  month.  Milk 
production  was  at  the  rate  of  2. 14  pounds 
per  capita  per  day,  4  percent  above  the 
rate  of  M"arch  a  year  ago  and  2  percent 
above  the  10-year  average. 


MARCH  EGG  PRODUCTION 
I  ABOVE  LAST  YEAR 

Egg  production  in  North  Carolina 
during  March  is  estimated  at  161  million. 
This  was  about  10  percent  above  production 
during  the  same  month  a  year  earlier  and 
about  18  percent  above  production  during 
February  of  this  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  production  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1956  has  totaled  428  million  eggs  13 
percent  above  production  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1955. 

The  number  of  layers  on  hand  at  8,  - 
967,000  and  rate  of  lay  at  17.9  eggs  for 
the  month  were  both  above  the  previous 
year. 

For  the  U.   S.    farm  flocks  laid 


FARM  OPERATIONS 

SHOW  PROGRESS 

Soil  moisture  conditions  as  of  the 
week  ending  April  7  were  generally 
satisfactory,  although  localized  sections 
in  the  Piedmont,  Mountains  and  North- 
eastern Coastal  Plains  reported  soils 
to  be  a  little  too  wet  for  proper  culti- 
vation. Frequent  rains  beginning  in 
February  retarded  land  preparation,  but 
they  have  been  very  beneficial  in  build- 
ing up  moisture  reserves  and  in  promot- 
ing the  growth  of  small  grains  and 
pastures.  Periods  of  cold  weather  oc- 
curred throughout  the  past  month  and  ex- 
tended on  into  April,  but  with  more 
favorable  conditions  prevailing  during 
the  last  of  March  and  the  first  week 
in  April,  the  preparation  of  land  for 
spring  planting  was  reported  almost  on 
schedule.  No  serious  damage,  such  as 
that  occurring  in  March  a  year  ago,  has 
resulted  from  frosts  and  heavy  freezes. 

Tobacco  plant  beds  are  in  fair  to 
good  condition,  but  plants  are  unusually 
small  for  the  time  of  year  and  it  is 
reported  that  transplanting  will  be 
fully  two  weeks  behind  schedule.  Some 
plants  have  been  set  in  fields  of  the 
border  belt,  biit  the  operation  is  not 
extensive. 

Corn  planting  was  under  way  in  many 
sections  of  the  state  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week  in  April  by  which  time  it 
was  progressing  rapidly  in  many  counties 
of  the  southeast.  Only  a  very  small 
amount  of  cotton  had  been  planted  by 
April  7,  and  most  of  that  was  confined 
to  the  southernmost  producing  counties 
near  the  coast. 

Winter  grains  and  pasture  grasses 
were  greatly  retarded  by  continued  cold 
spells  during  early  spring.  Improved 
moisture  conditions,  however,  have  been 
very  favorable  for  the  production  of 
these  crops  and  have  helped  to  offset 


(Continued  on  Page  2) 


(Continued  on  Page  2) 


EGG   PRODUCTION  (Continued) 


COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLE  REPORT 


5,770  million  eggs  in  March  --  1  per- 
cent more  than  in  March  last  year  but 
7  percent  less  than  the  1945-54  March 
average.  The  rate  of  egg  production 
in  March  was  18.3  eggs  per  layer,  com- 
pared with  18.0  last  year  and  the  1949- 
54  average  of  17.4  eggs. 


FARM  OPERATIONS  (Continued) 

much  of  the  damage  arising  from  inter- 
mittent freezes.  On  the  whole,  small 
grains  and  pastures  are  now  in  good  con- 
dition and  they  are  expected  to  show 
further  improvement  with  the  continuation 

of  normal  weather.. 

A  fairly  good  crop  of  peaches  is 
now  in  prospect.  Some  damage  resulted 
from  late  March  freezes,  particularly 
to  orchards  in  low  lying  places.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  producers,  especially 
in  the  large  commercial  areas,  state 
that  the  injury  would  amount  to  no  more 
than  a  liberal  thinning. 


U.   S.  ELECTRICITY 

CONSUMPTION  ON  FARMS 

A  continued  increase  in  the  use 
of  electricity  on  farms  has  resulted 
in  a  record  high  average  monthly  elec  trie 
bill  and  a  record  low  average  cost  per 
kilowatt  hour  paid  by  farmers,  according 
to  an  annual  survey  made  by  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board.  This  survey,  which 
included  reports  from  over  22,000 
farmers  throughout  the  United  States, 
indicated  that  the  increase  in  e- 
lectricity  consumption  was  general 
throughout  all  Regions  and  States. 

The  average  cost  per  100  kwh  to 
farmers  in  July  1955  was  $2.61  com- 
pared with  $2.65  a  year  earlier,  $2.77 
in  1953, and  $3.03  for  the  July  1947- 
52  average.  The  decline  from  1954  to 
1955  was  the  smallest  in  several  years. 
This  was  owing  in  large  part  to  the 
fact  that  many  farms  were  already  using 
quantities  of  electric  energy  which 
reach  into  the  cheapest  block  of  the 
rate  schedules.  Further  increases  in 
usage  by  these  consumers  are  at  con- 
stant rates  per  kilowatt  hour.  in- 
creases in  retail  rates  charged  by 
some  suppliers  may  also  have  been  part- 
ly responsible  for  the  relatively  small 
decline  in  the  1955  average  price  paid 
per  kilowatt  hour.     Meanwhile,  the 


CABBAGE.  LATE  SPRING  (East):  Nort 
Carolina  cabbage  growers  indicate  the; 
planted  2, 300  acres  for  late  spring  har 
vest  --  10  percent  above  last  year' 
harvested  acreage  and  about  6  percent 
above  average.  Reports  indicate  tha 
the  crop  was  transplanted  under  ver^ 
wet  soil  conditions  and  has  been  re- 
tarded some  by  recurring  periods  oJ 
cold  weather.  For  the  United  States 
the  preliminary  estimate  of  late  spring 
acreage  is  10,030  acres  --  9  percent 
below  average. 

STRAWBERRIES:  Late  freezes  during 
the  latter  half  of  March  damaged  the 
strawberry  crop  in  North  Carolina  rathei 
severely  and  the  present  condition  ol 
the  crop  is  only  fair.  Most  of  the 
early  buds,  blooms  and  small  fruit  pre- 
sent were  killed  and  as  a  result,  the 
crop  has  been  retarded  about  two  weeks. 
Present  prospects  indicate  a  crop  of 
98,000  24-quart  crates.  This  would  be 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  last  year's 
crop  but  78  percent  below  average. 
Strawberry  production  for  fresh  market 
and  processing  in  the  13  mid-spring 
states  is  forecast  at  a  record  high 
9,932,000  crates,  nearly  two-thirds 
more  than  produced  in  these  states  in 
1955  and  close  to  double  average  pro- 
duction. 

LETTUCE:  On  April  1,  the  North 
Carolina  lettuce  crop  was  generally  in 
fair  to  good  condition  but  there  was  a 
wide  range  in  growth  progress.  The 
more  mature  fields  have  been  hurt  some 
by  low  temperatures,  but  the  principal 
effect  will  be  delayed  maturity.  If 
present  prospects  continue,  a  crop  of 
234,000  L.  A.  crates  is  expected  for 
1956. 

BEETS:  Low  temperatures  during 
late  March  thinned  beet  stands  con- 
siderably in  some  sections  and  reduced 
yield  prospects  somewhat.  As  of  April 
1  a  crop  of  63,000  bushels  is  forecast, 
the  same  as  for  last  year. 
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average  monthly  electric  bill  paid  by 
farmers  continued  to  increase  and  the 
U.  S.  average  at  $10.00  for  July  1955 
was  55  cents  above  a  year  earlier  and 
over  $3.00  above  the  1947-52  average. 


BROILER  CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES 

SELECTED  STATES 


U.  S.  Kank 

DURING  MAR CM 

JANUARY  THROUGH  MARCH 

STATE 

Jan. -Mar.  1956 

1955  V 

1956  2/ 

1955  \J 

1956  21 

THOUSANDS 

Ga.  •  •  • 
N.  C. . 
Texas. 
Ark. . . 
Va. . . . 
Md. . . . 
Calif. 
Del . . . 
Mo. . . . 
ind. . . 
u.  S. . 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

16,025 
7,  301 
6,  145 
6,554 
5,684 
6,118 
5,354 
5,  155 
4,893 
4,  533 
105,422 

19, 145 
9,312 
7,597 
7,679 
7,380 
6,860 
5,834 
6,392 
6,082 
5,648 
129,859 

43,  223 
18, 890 
17,  180 
16,  729 
16,009 
17,573 
13,541 
14,043 
11,331 
11,950 
278,723 

52,  109 
24,  562 
21,  860 
21,  19  2 
19,  314 
18,578 
16, 369 
16,060 
16,025 
15,795 
351,207 

JJ  Revised, 

2/    pre  I  i m i nary . 

N.  C.  3  956  BROILER  HATCH 
SECOND  HIGHEST  IN  NATION 

Chicks  hatched  by  commercial  hatcheries 
in  North  Carol ina  during  January  through 
March  of  1956  made  up  the  second  highest 
production  in  the  Nation,  being  exceeded 
only  by  Georgia.  The  three-month  State 
output  amounted  to  24,562,000  chicks  which 
was  30  percent  above  the  18,890,000  pro- 
duced during  the  same  period  a  year  ago . 
This  was  a  record  first  quarter  output  for 
North  Carolina  and  it  is  indicative  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  broiler  industry  in 
this  State.  March  hatchings,  also  a  re- 
cord for  the  State  and  the  second  highest 
in  the  u.  S. ,  totaled  9,312,000  chicks  or 
a  27. 5  percent  increase  over  the  March 
hatch  of  1955.  Relative  hatching  in  the 
past,  however,  have  not  been  so  large  in 
North  Carolina  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  as  they  have  for  the  first  part. 

For  the  united  States  commercial  hatch- 
eries produced  283,701,000  chicks  during 
March.  This  was  12  percent  above  the 
output  of  chicks  in  March  last  year  but 
about  average  for  the  month. 

Broiler  chicks  accounted  for  46  percent 
of  the  total  chicks  produced  in  March  com- 
pared with  41  percent  in  March  last  year. 
Broiler    chick    production    which    was  the 
largest   of  record   for   the  month  totaled 
129  ,  859  ,  000  chicks  23  percent  more  than  in 
March  last  year.     The  demand  for  broiler 
chicks    remains   steady   and    a  relatively 
large  hatch  of  broiler  chicks  during  April 
is   in  prospect  as  the  number  of  broiler 
chicks  eggs  in  incubators  on  April   1  was 
25  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier. 

(See  table  above) 


FARM  WAGE  RATES  UP 

Wage  rates  paid  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  as  of  April  1,  1956,  were  ap- 
preciably higher  than  they  were  a  year 
earlier.  The  average  rate  per  day  with 
house  at  $4. 50  was  up  25  cents,  and  the 
rate  per  day  without  board  or  room  at 
$5.30  was  up  30  cents.  These  increases 
amounted  to  about  six  percent.  Over 
the  same  period  average  hourly  rates 
rose  four  cents  above  the  50  cents  paid 
with  house  and  six  cents  above  the  59 
cents  paid  without  board  or  room  on 
April   1,  1955. 


FARM  WAGE  RATES,   N.   C.  AND 
SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


AREA  AND  CLASSIFICATION 

April  1 

April  1 

1955 

1956 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

DOLLARS 

per  Day: 

4.  25 

4.  50 

Without  Board  or  Room. 

5.00 

5.30 

Per  Hour: 

.50 

.  54 

Without  Board  or  Room. 

.59 

.65 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

Per  Day: 

4.25 

4.  40 

Without  Board  or  Room. 

4.95 

5.10 

Per  Hour: 

.56 

.57 

Without  Board  or  Room. 

.65 

.68 

LARGER  N.   C.   WHEAT  CROP  IN  PROSPECT 


North  Carolina  1956  wheat  production 
is  forecast  at  8,624,000  bushels.  Such 
an  output  would  be  the  highest  since 
1951  and  1,452,000  bushels,  or  20  per- 
cent above  the  7,172,000  bushels  pro- 
duced in  1955.  This  year's  planted 
acreage  for  all  purposes  is  indicated 
at  392,000  compared  with  366,000  a  year 
earlier.     The  April  1  condition  of  the 


crop  was  mostly  good  or  better,  whereas, 
a  month  earlier  reports  of  fair  and  good 
predominated. 

Total  United  States  winter  wheat 
condition  on  April  1  indicated  a  crop 
of  716  million  bushels.  This  would  be 
2  percent  larger  than  the  1955  crop  of 
705  million  bushels  but  18  percent  less 
than  average. 


GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS  APRIL  ] 


CORN 

Stocks  of  corn  on  North  Carolina 
farms  April  1,  1956  was  estimated  at 
26,144,000  bushels  compared  with  17,- 
098,000  bushels  a  year  ago  and  26, — 
708,000  for  the  1945-54  ten-year  average. 

United  States:  A  total  of  1,477 
million  bushels  of  corn  was  stored  on 
farms  April  1.  This  was  4  percent  more 
than  a  year  earlier  and  13  percent  above 
average. 

WHEAT 

Stocks  of  wheat  on  Tarheel  farms 
are  estimated  at  789,000  bushels  com- 
pared with  1,204,000  a  year  ago  and 
1,100,000  for  the  10-year  1945-54 
average. 

United  States:  Wheat  stocks  on 
farms  --  219  million  bushels  on  April  1, 
were  3  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier 
but  3  percent  below  average  and  16  per- 
cent less  than  the  record  holdings  on 
April  1,  1954. 

OATS 

April  1,  1956  stocks  of  oats  on 
N.  C.   farms  are  estimated  at  3,326,000 


bushels  compared  with  3,671,000  bushels 
a  year  earlier  and  2,080,000  for  the 
10-year  average. 

United  States:  Stocks  of  oats 
stored  on  farms  are  estimated  at  538 
million  bushels,  the  largest  April  1 
holdings  of  record.  They  are  7  percent 
larger  than  a  year  ago  and  20  percent 
larger  than  the  10-year  average.  Cur- 
rent stocks  include  oats  under  CCC  loans, 
purchase  agreement  and  resealed. 

SOYBEANS 

Stocks  of  soybeans  on  farms  in  North 
Carolina  are  estimated  to  be  1,063,000 
ibushels  compared  with  614,000  a  year  ago 
and  810,000  for  the  1945-54  average. 
This  crop  is  becoming  of  increasing 
importance  in  the  State  and  a  large  part, 
of  the  stocks  on  hand  will  be  used  for 
seeding  the  increased  acreage  intended 
for  1956. 

United  States:  Soybean  stocks  on 
farms  April  1  totaled  60  million  bushels. 
These  are  the  third  highest  April  1 
stocks  of  record  but  are  little  more 
than  one-half  the  record  stocks  on  farms 
a  year  ago.  The  10-year  average  is  42 
million  bushels.     (See  following  table) 


GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS  APRIL  1 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

CROP 

Average 
1945-54 

1955 

1956 

Average 
1945-54 

1955 

1956 

-  -  THOUSAND  BUSHELS'  • 

Corn 
Wheat 
Oats 
Barl ey 
Rye 

Soybeans 

26, 708 
1, 100 
2,080 
201 
28 
810 

17,098 
1,  204 
3,671 

368 
27 
614 

26, 144 
789 
3,326 
248 
33 
1,063 

1,302,876 
224, 708 
491,266 
77,021 
3,850 
42,  153 

1,425,743 
211, 592 
551,570 
116,721 
8,021 
113,914 

1,476,965 
218,850 
588, 277 
115,784 
11,  245 
59,982 
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CIGARETTE  CONSUMPTION 


Since  by  far  the  greater  part  of  tobac- 
co produced  in  North  Carolina  is  consumed 
in  cigarettes,  the  following  excerpts 
from  the  March,  1956,  issue  of  ''The 
Tobacco  Situation'',  released  by  the 
Agricultural  Market  i  ng  Service,  fj*  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  submitted 
as  a  matter  of  local  interest. 

After  declining  from  the  1952  peak 
in  1953  and  1954,  the  number  of  cigaret- 
tes manufactured  rose  in  1955  and  is  ex- 
pected to  make  a  further  gradual  gain  in 
1956.  Last  year's  output  at  412  1/2  bil- 
lion was  2  2/3  percent  above  1954.  Con- 
sumption in  this  country  as  indicated  by 
tax-paid  removals  increased  over  3  1/2 
percent  but  tax-free  removals  (mostly  for 
overseas  use)  fell  off  8  1/2  percent  from 
1954  to  1955.  The  return  from  abroad  of 
a  sizable  number  of  troops  resulted  in 
smaller  overseas  shipments  of  tax-free 
cigarettes  and  contributed  to  the  increase 
of  those  sold  in  the  tax-paid  category. 
Trade  reports  indicated  the  sales  of 
filter  tips  in  this  country  were  continu- 
ing to  gain  at  the  close  of  1955. 

Cigarette    consumption   per   person  15 


years  and  over  in  1955  totaled  an  esti- 
mated 9.83  pounds  per  person  —  1  percent 
above  1954  and  6  percent  below  the  1953 
peak.  Measured  by  number,  the  peak  con- 
sumption year  was  1952.  Measured  by 
pounds,  the  peak  was  1953  when  proportion 
of  king  size  cigarettes  was  larger  than 
in  1952. 

The  number  of  regular  size,  nonfilter 
cigarettes  has  declined  considerably 
since  1952.  The  output  of  king  size, 
nonfilter  cigarettes  more  than  quadrupled 
from  1949  to  1953  but  changed  relatively 
little  since  then.  However,  the  output 
of  filter  tip  cigarettes  rose  sharply  in 
recent  years.  Based  on  trade  sources , 
it  is  estimated  that  the  proportion  of 
regular  cigarettes  dropped  from  about  81 
to  55  percent  of  the  total  from  1952  to 
1955.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion 
of  *  king  size,  nonfilter  cigarettes  in- 
creased from  nearly  18  percent  in  1952 
to  around  27  percent  in  1953  and  accounted 
for  roughly  the  same  share  in  1954  and 
1955.  The  proportion  of  filter  tips 
jumped  from  1  1/3  percent  in  1952  to  about 

( Cont i nued  on  Paoe  6) 


CIGARETTE  OUTPUT 
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400 


300 


200 
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ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  BY  KIND  OF  CIGARETTE  BASED  ON  SELECTED  DATA  FROM  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 
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CIGARETTE   CONSUMPTION  (Continued) 


SWEET  POTATO  STOCKS  REPORT 


18  percent  in  1955. 

The  increases  in  cigarette  consumption 
appear  to  be  rather  widespread.  Tax  data 
for  about  three- fourths  of  the  States 
levying  cigarette  taxes  indicate  larger 
consumption  in  the  last  half  of  1955  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  a  year 
earlier.  The  high  level  of  disposable 
income  last  year  was  a  favorable  factor 
and  is  expected  to  continue  so  in  1956. 
It  is  estimated  that  on  the  average  con- 
sumers paid  about  3  percent  more  per  pack 
of  cigarettes  in  1955  than  in  1954.  prices 
in  11  States  increased  due  to  higher  taxes 
levied  by  those  States  during  1955. 
Further,  smokers  who  bought  king  size 
cigarettes  generally  paid  more  per  pack 
following  the  advance  in  manufactures' 
prices  for  this  category  last  April  . 
Also  the  sizable  shift  to  filter  tip 
cigarettes,  which  are  higher  priced  than 
regular  or  king  size,  nonfilter  tips 
cigarettes,  was  a  factor  in  raising  the 
per  unit  price  paid  for  cigarettes  in  1955. 

Prom  45  to  50  million  pounds  (farm- 
sales  weight)  of  tobacco  is  exported 
annually  in  the  form  of  cigarettes.  The 
number  shipped  in  1955  totaled  about  15.  1 
billion  --  2  percent  less  than  in  1954 
and  the  least  since  1950.  The  declared 
value  of  cigarette  exports  in  1955  was 
55  1/2  million  dollars  —  3  percent  below 
1954.  The  average  value  per  thousand  of 
$3.67  was  slightly  less  than  in  1954. 
About  10  leading  foreign  outlets  ac- 
counted for  55  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
ported in  1955  and  the  other  45  percent 
went  to  about  90  other  countries.  Among 
the  top  10  destinations,  there  were  nota- 
ble increases  in  cigarette  exports  to 
Venezuela,  Prance,  Hong  Kong,  Spanish 
Africa,  and  Sfrain. 


U.   S.    SUPPLY  OF  SOYBEANS 


A  total  of  816,000  bushels  of  sweet 
potatoes  was  stored  in  North  Carolina  on 
March  1,  according  to  indications  from 
a  special  survey  of  growers  and  commercial 
storage  houses  conducted  by  the  North 
Carolina  Crop  Reporting  Service  at  the 
end  of  February.  A  similar  survey  con- 
ducted one  month  earl ier  indicated  that 
there  were  1,113,000  bushels  in  storage 
on  February  1.  Thus,  disappearance  dur- 
ing February  of  sweet  potatoes  stored  in 
all  positions  is  calculated  at  297,000 
bushels. 

Of  the  81/3,000  bushels  in  storage  on 
on  March  1 ,  growers  indicated  that  252,  % 
000  bushels  were  stored  on  farms  for 
future  sale.  The  remainder  of  564,000 
bushels  were  in  commercial  storage  houses. 
On  February  1  there  were  492,000  bushels 
stored  on  farms  for  sale  and  621,000 
bushels  in  commercial  storage.  Stocks 
in  commercial  storage  include  some  quanti- 
ties still  owned  by  farmers. 

Total  stocks  owned  by  farmers  for  sale 
on  March  1,  both  in  farm  storage  and  in 
off- farm  storage,  is  estimated  at  369,- 
000  bushels  --  205,000  bushels  less  than 
they  owned  a  month  earlier.  The  quantity 
actually  sold  by  farmers  during  February 
is  somewhat  uncertain  since  some  of  the 
disappearance  in  holdings  undoubtedly 
resulted  from  spoilage.  For  the  same 
reason  total  sales  of  the  369,000  bushels 
still  owned  by  farmers  on  March  1  will 
depend  upon  the  quantity  which  can  be 
placed  on  the  market  in  merchantable 
quality. 

After  completion  of  the  marketing  sea- 
son, a  comprehensive  survey  of  growers 
will  be  made  to  determine  complete  uti- 
lization of  1955  sweet  potato  production. 


RANK  OF  N.  C. 

LIVESTOCK  NUMBERS 


Prospects  for  a  record  soybean 

acreage  in  1956  point  to  another  large  As  to  numbers  of  livestock  on 

supply  of  oilseed  meal  for  the  1956-  farms  on  January  l,  1956i  North  Carolina 

57  feeding  season.     Farmers'   intentions  ranked  35th  for  all  cattle  and  calves, 

to  plant  as  of  March  1  indicate  a  total  35th  for  beef  cattle,   and  33rd  for  beef 

soybean  acreage  of  around     21.8  million,  cows  two  years  old  and  over.     The  State 

or  about  two  million  acres  more  than  was  in  somewhat  better  position  as  to 

was  planted  last  year.     If  this    acreage  milk  cows  two  years  old  and  over,  hav- 

is  planted  and  a  normal  percentage  is  ing  placed  23rd  in  that  field.  For 

harvested  for  beans,  a  1950-54  average  all  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms,  January  1, 

yield  would  produce  a  crop  of  about  it  was  in  36th  position.     The  State' s 

410  million  bushels,   around  40  million  best  showing  was  made  in   pigs  saved 

above  the  record  1955  crop.  during  1955  in  which  it  ranked  11th. 


WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  MARCH,  1956 


March  was  a  month  of  frequent  minor 
weather  changes.  North  Carolina  weather 
was  affected  during  the  month  by  no  less 
than  ten  high  pressure  areas  and  twelve 
low  pressure  storms,  with  ten  associated 
weather  fronts  passing  through  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  state.  Average  cloud 
cover  at  reporting  stations  was  a  little 
over  half,  but  sunshine  was  recorded 
during  about  two- thirds  of  the  daylight 
hours.  March  was  a  windy  month  in  North 
Carolina,  but  there  were  only  a  few  cases 
of  destructive  winds.  outstanding  among 
these  was  Sunday,  March  18,  when  wide- 
spread minor  destruction  occurred  over 
the  State,  and  a  few  small  tornadoes 
were  known  to  have  struck  in  isolated 
areas. 

Most  of  the  warm  weather  that  occurred 
during  March  in  North  Carolina  came  in 
the  first  half  of  the  month,  while  most 
of  the  unseasonably  cold  weather  occurred 
during  the  last  half.  Temperatures  climb- 
ed to  eighty  degrees  or  higher  in  the 
piedmont  on  the  afternoons  of  the  6th 
and  7th.  in  some  localities,  the  warmest 
weather  of  record  for  so  early  in  the 
season  occurred  on  one  of  these  dates. 
There  was  generally  cold  weather  during 
the  period  from  the  16th  through  the  25th, 


but  nothing  approaching  record  low  temper- 
atures occurred.  outside  the  higher 
mountain  elevations,  few  places  in  North 
Carolina  recorded  any  temperature  below 
20  degrees  during  March.  At  most  sta- 
tions in  the  State,  the  average  temper- 
ature for  the  month  was  within  a  degree 
of  the  normal. 

March  rains  came  frequently,  but 
generally  in  small  quantity.  Most  sta- 
tions in  North  Carolina  had  measurable 
rain  on  ten  or  twelve  different  days, 
and  sprinkles  on  a  few  others.  The 
heaviest  rains  of  the  month  occurred  on 
the  15th  and  16th;  most  sections  of  the 
State  had  a  total  of  an  inch  or  more  on 
one  of  these  dates.  There  were  very  few 
other  cases  of  as  much  as  an  inch  of 
rain  occurring  in  a  single  day.  The 
longest  rainy  period  occurred  around  the 
middle  of  the  month;  daily  rains  occurred 
over  practically  all  of  North  Carolina 
from  the  13th  through  the  16th.  on  other 
occasions,  rain  periods  were  mostly  con- 
fined to  one  or  two  days,  with  breaks 
of  one  to  four  days  between.  The  total 
March  rain  at  most  stations  was  near  or 
a  little  less  than  normal.  Snowfall  was 
negligible      except     in     the  Mountains. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL  MARCH,    19  56 
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FARM  REPORT 

Compiled  by  authority  of 
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Primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original   Information  Direct  From 
Farmers  and  other  Local  Sources 


PEACH  CROP  SHORT  OF  AVERAGE 

As  of  April  1  North  Carolina  orchard- 
ists  reported  the  condition  of  peaches 
at  57  percent  of  normal.  This  is  in  con- 
trast to  the  1945-54  ten-year  average 
April  1  condition  of  78  percent.  Current 
reports,  however,  are  on  a  statewide  basis 
and  conditions  in  the  commercial  areas 
of  the  sandhills  are  thought  to  be  some 
better.  peaches  undoubtedly  suffered 
some  damage  from  late  March  freezes,  but 
most  producers  state  that  the  seriousness 
of  the  injury  cannot  be  fully  determined 
until  blooms  have  shed  and  surviving 
peaches  have  set.  Most  growers  are  ex- 
pecting a  pretty  fair  crop. 

For  the  ten  southern  states  surveyed 
at  this  time,  the  April  1  condition  was 
reported  at  53  percent  of  a  full  crop 
as  compared  with  the  ten-year  average 
of  71  percent. 


APRIL  ]  CONDITION  OF  PEACHES 


STATE 

Average 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1945-54 

PERCENT 

78 

87 

73 

2 

57 

74 

75 

71 

1 

50 

74 

85 

79 

1 

42 

64 

85 

50 

15 

65 

67 

82 

72 

1 

50 

64 

79 

40 

4 

53 

69 

87 

41 

2 

79 

68 

79 

42 

5 

48 

58 

79 

25 

3 

64 

Texas. ... 

59 

65 

18 

4 

43 

10  States 

71 

80 

61 

2 

53 

N.   C.    PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX 

UP  I  POINT 

Higher  prices  received  by  North  Caro- 
lina farmers  for  corn,  soybeans,  cotton, 
hogs,  beef  cattle,  and  sorghum  grains 
were  primarily  responsible  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  All  Farm  products  index 
of  prices  received  by  farmers  during  the 
month  ended  April  15,  1956. 

The  April  index  of  285  compares  with 
an  index  of  299  a  year  earlier  and  an 
index  of  300  on  April  15,  1954. 

Lower  poultry  and  dairy  prices  were 
the  main  contributors  in  the  decline  of 
the  livestock  and  livestock  products 
index. 

An    increase  of   2  points   in    the  All 

( Cont inued  on  Page  2) 


U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  AND 
PARITY   INDEX  UP   I  PERCENT 

Parity  Rafio  Unchanged 

The  index  oi  prices  Received  bj  Farmers 
increased  1  percent  (3  points)  to  233 
percent  of  its  19  10-14  average  during 
the  month  ending  in  mid-April.  Higher 
prices  for  hogs,  potatoes,  beei  cattle, 
and  corn  were  inportant  contributors  to 
the  rise.  price  declines  for  tomatoes, 
milk  sold  at  wholesale,  poultry,  and  eggs 
were  partially  offset  ting.  The  mid- 
April  index  was  G  percent  below  a  year 
earl  ier. 

The  parity  index  (prices  paid  for 
commodities,     interest,     taxes,    and  wage 

(  Con  t  i nued  on  Page  2) 


LAND  VALUES  LAG  BEHIND 
COMMODITY  PRICES 

INDEX  1  1  1 


I  i  i  i  i  I  i  i  i  i  i     i     i     i     i     i  i 

1940  1945  1950  1955 

#    AVERAGE  OF  FOUR  PREVIOUS  MONTHLY  INDEXES 

O   DATA  FOR   1940  <S  '41  AS  OF  MARCH   1;    1942  TO  DATE  AS  OF  MAR.   I,  JULY   I  AND  NOV .  1 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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N.    C.    PRICES  (Continued) 

Crops  index  from  306  to  308  was  due  most- 
ly to  higher  cotton,  soybean,  and  corn 
prices. 

The  ratio  of  prices  received  by  North 
Carolina  farmers  to  prices  paid  by  U«  S. 
farmers  at  100  was  1  point  below  March 
15,  1956. 


U.    S.    PRICES  {Continued) 

rates)  continued  to  advance  during  the 
month,  reaching  284,  the  same  as  a  year 
ago.  The  April  increase  of  nearly  1  per- 
cent over  March  was  largely  due  to  the 
higher  wage  rate  index.  At  538,  this 
index  was  3  percent  higher  than  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  and  4  per- 
cent above  April  1955. 

increases  in  farm  product  prices  just 
about  matched  the  advance  in  the  parity 
index  during  the  month  ended  April  15, 
leaving  the  parity  ratio  at  8  2,  the  same 
as  in  March  and  6  percent  lower  than  at 
this  time  last  year. 

PRICES  PAID  FOR  MOST  CLOTHING 
ITEMS  ABOVE  YEAR  AGO 

Average  prices  paid  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  for  clothing  on  March  15,  1956 
were  generally  above  those  a  year  ago. 
prices  paid  for  rubber  boots  and  women' s 
shoes  were  unchanged,  while  rayon  panties 
and  muslin  showed  a  slight  decline  during 
the  year. 

prices  paid  for  extra  trousers,  cot- 
ton trousers,  men' s  work  shoes,  and  mus- 
lin were  below  those  paid  on  December 
15,  1955.  (See  the  table  below  for  the 
comparisons. ) 


COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY  REPORT 

Commercial  hatcheries  in  North 
Carolina  produced  an  estimated  ll,64l»- 
000  chicks  during  March.  This  output 
of  chicks  was  26  percent  above  the  9.- 
271,000  chicks  hatched  in  March  a  Year  earlier 
and  44  percent  above  the  1950-54  average 
March  production  of  8,089,000  chicks. 

Chick  production  for  the  first  3 
months  of  1956  totaled  29,363,000  28 
percent  above  the  22,881,000  chicks 
produced  for  the  comparable  period  during 

1955. 

Commercial  hatcheries  in  the  United 
States  produced  283,701,000  chicks  during 
March.  This  was  12  percent  above  the 
output  of  chicks  in  March  last  year 
but  about  average  for  the  month. 

Broiler  chicks  accounted  for  46 
percent  of  the  total  chicks  produced  in 
March  compared  with  41  percent  in  March 
last  year.  Broiler  chick  production 
which  was  the  largest  of  record  for  the 
month  totaled  129,859,000  chicks  23  per- 
cent more  than  in  March  last  year.  The 
demand  for  broiler  chicks  remains 
steady  and  a  relatively  large  hatch  of 
broiler  chicks  during  April  is  in  pro- 
spect as  the  number  of  broiler  chicks 
eggs  in  incubators  on  April  1  was  25 
percent  more  than  a  year  earlier. 

Chicks  produced  for  flock  replace- 
ments during  March  totaled  153,842,000 
compared  with  148,842,000  in  March  last 
year  --  an  increase  of  3  percent.  The 
hatch  of  non-broiler  chicks  during  April 
is  not  expected  to  show  much  change 
from  the  April  hatch  of  a  year  ago  as 
the  number  of  non-broiler  eggs  in  incuba- 
tors on  April  1  was  about  the  same  as 
a  year  ago. 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS  FOR  CLOTHING 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

ITEMS 

UNIT 

Dec.  15 

Mar.  15 

Mar.  15 

Dec.  15 

Mar.  15 

Mar.  15 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1955 

1956 

1955 

■  DOLLARS' 


Suits,  wool,  1  pair  pants... 

Extra  trousers,  woolen.  

Trousers,  cotton  

Overalls  

Shirts,  cotton  work  

Socks,  cotton  work  

Undershirts  

Shorts.  

Shoes,  work,  men*  s  

Boots,  rubber  knee-length. . . 

Dresses,  house,  percale  

Rayon  panties  

Shoes  or  .oxfords,  women*  s. . . 
Muslin,  unbleached  36* '  wide 
Percale,  36"  wide  


Each 
Pair 
Pair 
Pair 
Each 
Pair 
Each 
Each 
Pair 
Pair 
Each 
Pair 
Pair 
Yard 
Yard 


41.50 
11.00 
3.85 
3.30 
2. 15 
.32 
.67 
.77 
7.00 
6.20 
3.30 
.60 
5.20 
.28 
•47 


41.50 
10.50 
3.75 
3.35 
2.  20 
.32 
.68 
.80 
6.90 
6.20 
3.50 
.60 
5.20 
.27 
.49 


40.50 
10.00 
3.70 
3.30 
2.05 
.31 
.66 
.77 
6.60 
6.20 
3.35 
.62 
5.20 
.28 
.47 


42.30 
11.00 
3.91 
3.34 
1.89 
.309 
.643 
.771 
7.09 
6.39 
3. 15 

.615 
5.48 
.298 
.457 


42.20 
10.90 
3.91 
3.36 
1.89 
.310 
.653 
.779 
7.13 
6.49 
3.17 

.616 
5.53 
.300 
.461 


42.40 
11.00 
3.85 
3.32 
1.83 
.304 
.638 
.763 
6.93 
6.19 
3.11 

.616 
5.41 
.297 
.458 


APRIL   I  CORN  STOCKS  UP,   WHEAT  AND  OATS  DOtfN   IN  N.  C 


Combined  stocks  of  corn  on  farms  and 
in  storage  off  farms  in  North  Carolina 
as  of  April  1  amounted  to  28,668,000  bush- 
els. This  reserve  is  44  percent  above 
the  19,876,000  bushels  in  storage  on 
April  1,  1955,  and  it  is  the  heaviest 
April    1  corn   stocks  carried  since  1952. 

Wheat  stocks  in  all  North  Carolina 
storage  positions  on  April  1  totaled 
1,952,000  bushels,  a  17  percent  decrease 
from  the  comparable  2,340  ,  00  0  bushel 
stock  of  a  year  earlier.  April  1  oat 
stocks  likewise  were  down,  having  amounted 
to  3,813,000  bushels  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  4,119,000  bushels  in  1955, 
a  difference  of  7.4  percent.  Barley 
stocks  decreased  25  percent  over  the  same 
period  changing  from  448,000  down  to 
334,000  bushels.  Rye  stocks  showed  an 
increase,  rising  28  percent  from  the 
29,000  bushels  recorded  for  April  1,  1955, 
to    37,000   bushels   for   April    1  of  1956. 

On- farm  stocks  of  sorghum  grain  are 
not  available  for  April,  but  the  off- 
farm  storage  was  reported  at  186,000 
bushels  this  year  as  compared  with  122,000 
bushels  for  last  year,  an  increase  of 
52  percent. 

UNITED  STATES 

Stocks  stored  in  all  positions  on 
April  1  were  record  large  for  corn  with 
2,291    million    bushels,     wheat    at  1,288 


million  bushels,  and  oats  at  674  million 
bushels.  Hie  off- farm  total  of  125  mil- 
lion bushels  of  sorghum  grain  (farm  stocks 
are  not  estimated  on  April  1)  is  also 
largest  of  record.  The  23.7  million 
bushels  of  rye  are  the  largest  April  1 
stocks  since  1944  and  barley  stocks  are 
nearly  equal  to  the  record  stocks  of  a 
year  ago.  The  tonnage  of  feed  grains  in 
all  positions  is  the  largest  in  tha  14 
year  series  available  for  April  1. 

Wheat  stocks  of  1,288  million  bushels 
stored  in  all  positions  on  April  1  are 
the  largest  for  that  date  in  the  com- 
parable series  beginning  in  1935.  This 
total  is  4  percent  larger  than  a  year 
earlier,  the  previous  record  holdings, 
and  more  than  double  the  1945-54  April 
1  average.  The  stocks  total  was  more 
than  a  third  larger  than  the  1955  pro- 
duction, reflecting  the  record  large 
carry-over  of  old  wheat  on  July  1,  a 
large  part  of  which  was  Government  owned. 
Current  stocks  are  less  than  January  1, 
1956  stocks  by  254  million  bushels  or 
16  percent. 

Rye  stocks  of  23.7  million  bushels 
in  all  positions  on  April  1  were  the 
largest  since  1944  and  17  percent  larger 
than    on   this   same  date  a  year  earlier. 

Stocks  of  corn  in  all  storage  positions 
on  April  1  at  2,291  million  bushels, 
were    the    largest   of    record,    7  percent 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  5) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES   INDEX  NUMBERS 


INDEX 


Mar. 

15 
1956 


Apr. 

15 
1956 


Apr. 

15 
1955 


Apr. 

15 
1954 


All  Farm  products  

Al  1  Crop  s  

Tobacco.  

Cotton  

Oil  Bearing  

Grains  

Commercial  Vegetables  

Fruits  

Livestock  and  Livestock  products. 

Meat  Animal  s  

poul try  

Dai  ry  

Ratio  of  prices  Rec' d.  to  paid*.. 


prices  Received  

Prices  paid,  int.,  Taxes  & 

Wage  Rates  

parity  Ratio  


NORTH  CAROLINA  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Ratio  o 


284 

285 

299 

300 

291 

306 

308 

320 

315 

303 

386 

386 

393 

390 

363 

256 

264 

277 

281 

273 

302 

305 

345 

321 

313 

149 

155 

181 

184 

19  4 

220 

219 

271 

244 

333 

372 

372 

330 

320 

305 

208 

207 

226 

245 

248 

198 

216 

247 

333 

286 

194 

188 

217 

209 

235 

237 

229 

223 

221 

236 

101 

100 

105 

106 

104 

UNI  TED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 

230 

233 

247 

257 

260 

282 

284 

284 

282 

280 

82 

82 

87 

91 

93 

SOME  FEED  PRICES  UP  OTHERS  DOWN 


prices  paid  by  North  Carolina  farmers 
for  most  mixed  dairy  leeds  declined  slight- 
ly during  the  month  ended  April    13,  1956. 

All  the  high  protein  feeds,  with  the 
exception  oi  cottonseed  meal,  remained 
on  the  March  15  level.  Cottonseed  meal 
at  $3.  35  per  hundred  was  down  5  cents 
per     hundred    irom    the    previous  month. 

All  the  grain  by-products  feeds,  ex- 
cept   bran   were  costing   farmers  slightly 


PRICES  RECEIVED   BY  FARMERS 


No 

Co 

Uo  So 

COMMODITY 

UNIT 

MARo    1 5 

APRo  15 

APRo  15 

1956 

1956 

1956 

DOLLARS 

RN  j    O     '^o   OOOOO  OOO 

BU0 

1  .  20 

1  . 30 

1 . 32 

WH  EAT0  o  o  o  o  o  oo  ooo  o 

BU0 

2.00 

2.00 

2.03 

0^  TSooooooooooooo 

BU0 

.81 

.82 

.623 

BA RL  EYq  oooooooooo 

Bu0 

1.15 

1.13 

.949 

RYE  oooooooooocooo 

BU0 

2.  00 

2.00 

1 .01 

Sorghum  Grains„00 

CWTC 

2.05 

2.  10 

1  .93 

SO YBEANSo  oo  o  o  o  oo  o 

Bu0 

2.  22 

2.  34 

2.63 

PEANUXSqo  o  o  o  o  o  oo  o 

LB0 

.  1 33 

.  1  33 

.116 

CO  T  TO  N00000000000 

LB0 

.310 

.  320 

.  325 

Cotton se ed o 0  o  o  o » o 

Ton 

38.00 

38.00 

46.90 

WOOL  OOOOOOOOOOOOO 

LB0 

.44 

.44 

.403 

HOGS  o  O  O  O  O  OOOOO  ooo 

Cwt0 

12.  20 

13.80 

14.30 

BEEF  CATTLE000000 

CWT0 

1 1 .80 

12.  20 

1  5.00 

VE  A  L    CA  LVESo  o  oo  o  o 

CWT0 

19.70 

19.70 

16.80 

SH  E!EP00  0000000  000 

CWTo 

5.00 

5.00 

6.28 

1—AMBSoo  oooooooooo 

CWTo 

18.60 

18.60 

18.20 

MILK  COWSoooooooo 

HD0 

100.00 

98.00 

152.00 

CHICKENS.  All000„ 

LB0 

.21  1 

.  191 

.203 

COM'l  BROIIERScoo 

LB0 

.210 

.  190 

.205 

TU  RK  EY  S  OOOOOOOOOO 

LB0 

.320 

.32 

.309 

EGG  Soooooooo  OOOOO 

DOZo 

.379 

.385 

.385 

MILK.  WHLSE0_i/o<. 

CWT0 

5.60  2J 

5.30  J?/ 

3.84 

RETAIL  JZ/ooooooo 

QT0 

.215 

.220 

.208 

BUTTERFAToooooooo 

LB0 

.49 

.47 

.579 

P0TAT0ES„ o 

Bu0 

1  .70 

1 .72 

SWEETPOTATOESo o  o  0 

BUo 

2.55 

2.55 

2. 17 

APPLES.  COM'Loooo 

BU, 

2.90 

2.98 

LESPEDEZA  SEEDooo 

CWTC 

9.80 

9.80 

8.47 

K0REANo„OOOOO0OO 

CwT„ 

8.30 

8.  10 

KOBEoo  oooooooooo 

CWT0 

1  1 .  50 

11  .80 

C0Mo   3c  TENN„0ooo 

CWT0 

16.00 

17.00 

SERI  CEA  o  O  o  o  o  0  OOO 

CWTD 

14.70 

14.70 

hay.  all  Baled  £j 

Ton 

29.90 

29.50 

21  .00 

ALFALFA  HAY0  0  0  0  0 

Ton 

37.00 

36.90 

22.20 

LESPEDEZA  HAYooo 

Ton 

32. 10 

32. 10 

23.20 

SOYBEAN  AND 

COWPEA  HAY0000o 

Ton 

28.40 

28.60 

27.70 

PEANUT  VlNEooocoo 

Ton 

20.90 

19.80 

22.00 

0"^"^^^ooooooocoooo 

Ton 

27.90 

26.90 

2/   Estimated  average  trrices  for  the  month  for  all 

milk  soli  at  wholesale  to  plants  and  dealers. 
2lI  Revised. 
2.1    Pr'e  I  in  innry . 

UJ   Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers. 

5/   The  all  hay  fir  ice  is  the  weighted  a.verage  of 

sejnrate  kinds  including  an  allornnce  for 

minor  kinds. 


more  than  a  month  earlier. 

Average  prices  paid  for  scratch  grain 
and  broiler  growing  mash  were  5  cents 
per  hundred  above  March  15  prices.  Lay- 
ing mash  was  unchanged  from  the  previous 
month. 


F  FF  H    PR  1  C  F 

PA  1  D 

■  MIL/ 

BY 

FARMERS 

N. 

c. 

u. 

S. 

PEED  PEP 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

HUNCHED WEIGHT 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

DOLLARS 

MlAcU    L-'ctllj    r  ccU 

unaer  zy%  protein 

Al  1 

o.  1  D 

3.  75 

3.65 

3.  C7 

\  £01    D tt\  f  oi'n 

o.  cu 

3.  CO 

3.60 

3.  62 

1  QC1    Drntoi  n 

o.  oU 

3.  70 

3.  60 

3.  62 

o.  y  o 

3.  90 

3.81 

3.  83 

OA  Of    D  yt\  f  at  n 

3.90 

3.94 

3.97 

4.40 

4.  35 

4.  23 

4.  26 

High  protein  Feeds 

Linseed  Meal .... 

4.20 

4.  16 

Soybean  Meal .... 

4.00 

4.00 

3.84 

3.92 

Cottonseed  Meal. 

3.40 

3.35 

3.72 

3.65 

4.  50 

4.50 

4.47 

4.45 

Grain  By-Products 

3.30 

3.  30 

2.90 

3.02 

3.50 

3.55 

2.  97 

3.  10 

3.80 

3.90 

3.  33 

3.  48 

3.23 

3.  24 

Poul try  Feed 

4.65 

4.65 

4.36 

4.42 

Scratch  Grain. . . 

4.05 

4.  10 

3.95 

4.05 

Broiler  Growing 

4.  85 

4.  90 

4.81 

4.91 

poultry  Ration  J/, 

3.75 

3.  80 

3.42 

3.51 

JJ    Average  of  prices  paid  for  commercial 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET 
FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 

N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

PRICE  RATIO _// 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

Egg-Feed 

(Poultry  Ration) 

10.  1 

10.  1 

11.6 

11.0 

Farm 

Chicken  Feed  2J 

5.9 

5.4 

5.9 

5.6 

Broiler-Feed 

(Broiler  Mash) 

4.3 

3.9 

4.6 

4.2 

Turkey  Feed  2J 

8.5 

8.4 

9.4 

8.8 

U    Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  farm  ch i  ckens , 
one  pound  broilers  and  one  pound 
turkeys. 
2./    Poultry  ration. 


CORN  STOCKS,    WHEAT  AND  OATS 
( Con t i  nued ) 

above  the  2,133  million  bushels  in  stor- 
age a  year  ago  and  47  percent  above  aver- 
age. About  one-half  of  the  stocks  were 
under  loan  to  or  owned  by  CCC  Of  the 
total  stocks,  1,477  million  bushels  were 
on  farms  —  up  about  4  percent  from  a 
year  ago.  The  CCC  had  534  million  bushels 
in  Government  owned  bins  compared  with 
513  million  bushels  a  year  ago. 

Stocks  of  oats  in  all  positions  are 
estimated  at  674  million  bushels  --  a 
record  high.  This  is  nearly  one- tenth 
above  last  year,  and  one- lour th  more  than 
the  10-year  average.  More  than  half  the 
Nation' s  stocks  are  concentrated  in  four 
states  --  Minnesota,  111  million  bushels; 
Iowa,  110  million;  South  Dakota,  65  mil- 
lion;   and  Wisconsin,    64  million  bushels. 

Stocks  of  barley  in  all  positions  on 
April  1  totaled  206  .  3  million  bushels, 
the  second  largest  of  record  and  exce- 
eded only  slightly  by  last  year's  all- 
time  high  total  of  206  .  5  million  bushels. 

Sorghum  grain  stocks  estimates  are 
available  as  of  April  1  for  only  the 
off-farm  positions.  The  off-farm  stocks 
total  was  an  .  April  1  record  of  124.7  mil- 
lion bushels  compared  with  120.6  mil- 
lion bushels  a  year  ago.  of  the  cur- 
rent total,  90.8  million  bushels  were 
in  interior  mills,  elevators  and  ware- 
houses up  —  8.7  million  bushels  from  a 
year  ago  --  and  33.9  million  bushels  were 
in  terminals  --  down  4.5  million  bushels 
from  a  year  ago. 


TURKEY  OPERATIONS 

Heavy  breed  poult  production  in 
March  was  41  percent  larger  than  in 
March  last  year  while  light  breed  pro- 
duction was  10  percent  smaller.  The 
number  of  heavy  breed  poults  hatched 
during  March  totaled  11,083,000  com- 
.pared  with  7,846,000  a  year  earlier. 
The  number  of  heavy  breed  poults  hatched 
during  the  first  three  months  was  50 
percent  larger  than  during  the  same 
period  last  year.  The  heavy  white  breed 
hatched  during  March  totaled  1,860,000 
poults.  The  number  of  heavy  breed  eggs  in 
incubators  on  April  1  was  24,254,000 
compared  with  21,152,000  a  year  ago. 
Of  the  heavy  breed  eggs  in  incubators, 
4,496,000  were  of  the  heavy  white  breed. 
No  comparisons  with  a  year  ago  are  a- 
vailable  for  heavy  white  breed  poults 
hatched  and  eggs  in  incubators.  Light 
breed  poults  hatched  during  March  totaled 
972,000  compared  with  1,085,000  during 
March  last  year. 


N .   C.    SOYBEAN   STOCKS  UP 

Stocks  of  soybeans  in  all  storage 
positions  in  North  Carolina  as  oi  April 
1  amounted  to  1,179,000  bushels  which 
was  around  48  percent  greater  than  the 
798,000  bushels  on  hand  a  year  earlier. 
Off- farm  stocks  of  116,000  bushels  were 
considerably  lower  than  for  April  1,  1955 
when  soybeans  in  commercial  storage  total- 
ed 134,000  bushels  or  about  59  percent 
more.  on  the  other  hand  April  1  farm 
stocks  this  year  were  73  percent  higher, 
having  been  recorded  at  1,063,000  bushels 
as  compared  with  614,000  bushels  last 
year.  -Farmers  intentions  to  p]  ant  a 
much  larger  acreage  of  soybeans  this 
year  than  they  did  last  is  undoubtedly 
a  major  contributing  factor  to  the  in- 
creased farm  stocks  of  soybeans. 

UNITED  STATES 

Soybean  stocks  of  176.5  million  bushels 
were  reported  in  all  storage  positions 
on  April  1.  These  are  the  highest  April 
1  stocks  of  record  exceeding  last  year, 
the  previous  high  by  only  one-half  mil- 
lion   bushels.       Stocks  on  hand   April  1, 

1954  amounted    to     118    million  bushels, 
included     in    the    current    totals  are 

farm  stocks  of  60  million  bushels,  down 
nearly  half  from  a  year  ago.  interior 
mills,  elevators  and  warehouse  stocks 
totaled  27  million  bushels,  also  down 
sharply  from  the  nearly  41  million  bushels 
in  the  same  positions  April  1,  1955. 
Terminal  stocks,  as  reported  by  the  Grain 
Division,  AiVIS  amounted  to  22  million 
bushels,  5!/2  times  as  large  as  those  of 
a  year  earlier.  processing  plants,  as 
enumerated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
held  67.4  million  bushels,  almost  4  times 
those  of  April   1  last  year. 

From  an  estimated  supply  of  381  mil- 
lion bushels  (carry-over  October  1,  1955 
of  10  million  plus  production  of  371  mil- 
lion bushels),  a  disappearance  of  nearly 
205  million  bushels  is  indicated  for  the 
period  October  1  to  April  1.  Known  use 
for  the  one-half  year  includes  149  mil- 
lion bushels  processed  for  oil  as  re- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
about  45.4  million  bushels  exported.  in 
addition,    a  considerable  quantity  ol  the 

1955  crop  soybeans  were  processed  be- 
fore October  1  and  a  small  quantity  has 
been  fed. 


RECORD  MARCH  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 

HOGS  AT  ALL-TIME  HIGH 


6,926  million  pounds,  10  percent  more 
than  the  6,244  million  pounds  produced 
during  the  corresponding  3-month  period 
last  year.  Each  specie  showed  for  this 
period,  an  increase  in  meat  output  over 
a  year  ago.  c 

March  beef  production  totaled  \ 
1,131  million  pounds,  4  percent  higher  E 
than  either  the  previous  month  or  a  j 
year  ago.  f 

March  calf  slaughter  estimated  at  [ 
1,033,000  head  was  9  percent  higher  than 
the  946,400  estimated  for  February,  J 
but  8  percent  beilow  the  March  1955 
slaughter  of  1,121,900  head.     Veal  ( 
production  for  March  totaled  113  mil- 
lion pounds;  5  percent  above  the  Feb-  \ 
ruary  output  but  5  percent  less  than 
March   last  year.  1 

Pork  production  totaled  955  mil* 
lion  pounds  during  March.     This  was  3 
percent  above  the  previous  month  and  5 
percent  above  the  output  of  March  last  , 
year. 

Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  in  March 
at  1,366,900  head  was  4  percent  above  si 
the  1,318,200  head  slaughtered  in  Feb-  oi 
ruary  but  2  percent  below  the  1,390,200  s: 
head  slaughtered  in  March  1955.  r 

i' 
c 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AN n  U.   S.   LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER* 


MAPCH 

JANUAPY  -  MAPCH 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

iSPECIES 

Si  aughtered 

Liveweight 

Si  aughtered 

Liveweight 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

N.  C. 

Cattl e 
Cal ves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

Thous. 

Head 

Thous.  Lbs. 

Thous. 

Head 

Thous.  Lbs. 

12.9 
4.9 

.  1 

65.0 

11.7 
4.7 

70.0 

10,09  2 

859 

9 

14,  601 

9,  310 
800 

15,614 

38.  4 
14.  3 

.  3 
184.0 

35.7 
12.9 

.  2 
19  3.0 

29,876 
2,513 

27 

40  ,  338 

28, 198 
2,  307 

17 

42,870 

TOTAL 

82.9 

86.4 

25.561 

25,724 

237  .0 

241.8 

72,754 

73,  392 

U.  S. 

Mi  1 1  ion  Head 

Million  Lbs. 

Mil  1  ion  Head 

Mill  ion  Lbs. 

Cattl e 
Cal  ves 
Sleep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

2.  1 
1.  1 

1.4 

6.8 

2.  1 
1.0 

1.4 
7.5 

1,974 
215 

143 
1,59  3 

2,0  24 
203 

139 
1,719 

6.0 
3.0 

4.0 
19.  5 

6.  3 
2.9 

4.  2 
22.7 

5,649 
604 

403 
4,613 

6,  204 
607 

422 
5,  253 

TOTAL 

11.4 

12.0 

3,925 

4,085 

32.  5 

36.  1 

11,  269 

12,486 

*    includes  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  and  other  wholesale  and  retail 
si aughter;  excludes  farm  slaughter. 

6 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  North  Carolina  during  March  amounted 
to  25,724,000  pounds  liveweight.  This 
was  a  record  for  the  month,  exceeding 
the  previous  high  of  25,561,000  pounds, 
established  in  March  of  last  year,  by 
163,000  pounds.  By  species  the  March 
slaughter  was  made  up  of  9,310,000 
pounds  of  cattle,  800,000  pounds  of 
calves,  and  15,614,000  pounds  of  hogs. 
Sheep  and  lambs  butchered  were  in- 
significant. Total  liveweight  of  cattle 
and  calves  was  less  than  for  March  a 
year  ago,  but  an  all-time  high  record 
poundage  for  all  months  of  hogs  slaughter- 
ed more  than  offset  decreases  in  other 
species. 

U.  S.  production  of  red  meat  by 
commercial  slaughter  plants  for  March 
totaled  2,265  million  pounds.  This  was 
4  percent  above  the  February  output  of 
2,184  million  pounds  and  also  4  per- 
cent above  the  2,185  million  pounds 
produced  in  March  a  year  ago.  Estimated 
meat  production  includes  slaughter  in 
Federally  inspected  plants  and  other 
wholesale  and  retail  plants,  but  ex- 
cludes farm  slaughter. 

Production  of  red  meat  during  the 
first  three  months  this  year  totaled 


AVERAGE  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS  FOR  SPECIFIED  FOOD  ITEMS 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

ITEMS 

TTNTT 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1955 

19  5P 

1955 

1955 

CENTS 

Per 

10  T.bs. 

1.05 

1.  00 

1.05 

1.04 

1.04 

1.04 

Flour  

Per 

T.bs. 

2.00 

2.  00 

2.05 

2.  10 

2.  12 

2.  15 

Bread,  White  

Per 

T,b. 

m 

18.  6 

18.  1 

17.  4 

17.  3 

Corn  Meal  

Per 

Lb. 

6.  2 

• 

6.  2 

6. 8 

7.  I 

7.0 

7.5 

Rolled  oats  packaged 

Per 

Lb. 

15.  9 

15.8 

14.  4 

14.  2 

per 

T,b. 

19.0 

18.8 

19.0 

17.9 

17.  7 

18.  2 

per 

Lb. 

50 

44 

55 

50.0 

46.  0 

57.6 

Per 

Lb. 

72 

70 

74 

75.7 

73.  3 

77.9 

Per 

T,b. 

20.6 

19.  6 

21.  2 

18.9 

18.  2 

20.6 

Butter.  

Per 

T,b. 

75 

75 

75 

71.3 

I  u.  o 

Cheese,  American. . . . 

Per 

T.b. 

56 

57 

56.0 

56.0 

Coffee  

per 

Lb. 

89 

92 

93 

91.  3 

95.  2 

96.  3 

Tea,  orange  pekoe. . . 

per 

Lb. 

1.  45 

1.  50 

1.  40 

1.56 

1.  58 

1.  49 

per 

Doz. 

32 

35 

32 

47.7 

47.6 

45.  1 

per 

Lb. 

14.  5 

14.5 

17.0 

17.  2 

per 

Lb. 

12.4 

13.  2 

12.  4 

13.9 

14.6 

15.2 

per 

Lb. 

41 

40 

50.9 

50.7 

MOST  FURNITURE  PRICES  HIGHER 

North  Carolina  farmers  were  paying 
slightly  more  for  most  furniture  items 
on  March  15,  1956  than  they  were  on  the 
same  date  a  year  earlier.  Pelt  base 
rugs,  dining-room  suites,  bedsteads, 
mattresses,  bed  springs,  and  kitchen 
cabinets  all  showed  increases  from  the 
previous  year.  At  the  same  time,  prices 
of  refrigerators,  stoves,  bedroom  suits, 
and  axminster  rugs  registered  decreases. 
Living-room  suits  and  washing  machines 
were  the  same  on  both  dates.  (See  the 
table  below  for  the  comparisons.) 


SOME  FOOD  PRICES  UP 
OTHERS  DOWN 

North  Carolina  farmers  were  paying 
slightly  less  ior  some  food  items  on 
March  15,  1956  than  a  year  earlier;  how- 
ever, these  lower  prices  were  offset  to 
some  extent  by  an  increase  in  prices 
paid  for  other  food  items.  Average  prices 
paid  for  sugar,  rice,  bacon,  round  steak, 
and  lard  were  below  both  the  mid  Decem- 
ber and  March  prices  of  last  year. 

Bacon  registered  the  sharpest  decline 
while  tea  showed  the  largest  increase 
during  the  year.  (See  the  table  above 
for  these  comparisons.) 


AVERAGE  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS  FOR  FURNITURE 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

ITEMS 

UNIT 

Dec.  15 

Mar.  15 

Mar.  15 

Dec.  15 

Mar.  15 

Mar.  15 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1955 

1956 

1955 

Rugs,  Axminster  9*  x  12'... 
Rugs,  felt  base  9*  x  12* . . . . 

Dining-Room  suites  

Living-Room  suites  

Bedroom  suites  

Bedsteads,  metal  double  

Mattresses  54*  'felted  cotton 
Bed  springs, double  sagless. . 

Kitchen  cabinets  

Stoves, 6-hole  kitchen  ranges 
Washing  machine, wringer  type 

electric  

Refrigerators,  elec.  (9  Cu. 

Ft.)  I  ;  


-DOLLARS- 


Each 

77.00 

72.00 

73.00 

81.50 

80.60 

80.40 

Each 

12.00 

12. 00 

11.50 

11.60 

11.60 

11.30 

Each 

260.00 

•260.00 

240. 00 

255.00 

256.00 

250.00 

Each 

160.00 

155.00 

155.00 

191.00 

191.00 

185.00 

Each 

165.00 

160.00 

170.00 

182.00 

182.00 

177.00 

Each 

16.50 

16.00 

15.50 

16.70 

16.80 

16.  10 

Each 

27.50 

27.50 

26.50 

23.30 

23.  10 

23.40 

Each 

22.00 

21.00 

19.50 

20.60 

20.50 

19.80 

Each 

62.00 

61.00 

60.00 

59.60 

59.70 

58.70 

Each 

115.00 

105.00 

110.00 

121.00 

120.00 

118.00 

Each 

145.00 

140.00 

140.00 

138.00 

138.00 

136.00 

Each 

275.00 

255.00 

270.00 

259.00 

261.00 

274.00 
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FARM  REPORT 

Compiled  by  authority  of 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Agri cul  tural  Estimates  Division 
S.   R.  Newell,  Director 

Publ  i  shed  by 

NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Division  of  Statistics 

L.    Y.  Ball  en  tine,   Commi ssioner  of  Agri  cul ture 

Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 

Henry  L.  Rasor,   Stat i st i c i an  in  Charge 


primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original   Information  Direct  From 
Farmers  and  other  Local  Sources 


COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.   S.  FARMERS 

AND  PARITY  PRICES 


COMMODITY 


PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 


PARITY  OR 
COMPARABLE 
PRICES  11 


AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OF  PARITY 


Mar.  15 
1956 


Apr.  15 
1956 


Mar.  15 
1956 


Apr.  15 
1956 


Mar.  15 
1956 


Apr.  15 
1956 


Cotton,  Lb. . 
Wheat,  Bu. . . 
Corn,  Bu. . . . 
Oats,  Bu. . . . 
Barley,  Bu. . 

Rye,  Bu  

Beef  Cattle, 

Hogs,  Cwt  

Lambs,  Cwt. . . . 
Chickens,  All, 

Eggs,  Doz  

Milk,  Whlse.  Cwt. 


Cwt. 


Lb. 


DOLLARS 

.3164 
1.97 
1.20 
.618 
.925 
.985 
14.40 
12.30 
18.  10 
.216 
.396 
3.98.3/ 


DOLLARS 

.  3250 
2.03 
1.32 
.623 
.949 
1.01 
15.00 
14.30 
18.20 
.203 
.385 
3.84  4/ 


DOLLARS  DOLLARS 


PERCENT  PERCENT 


.3497 
2.39 
1.74 

.849 
1.33 
1.66 
21.30 
21. 10 
23.40 
.282 
.457 
4.62 


.3522 
2.39 
1.74 

.855 
1.34 
1.67 
21.40 
21.20 
23.60 
.284 
.460 
4.66 


90 
82 
69 
73 
70 
59 
68 
58 
77 
77 

975/ 
88  ^/ 


92 
85 
76 
73 
71 
60 
70 
67 
77 
71 

93.5/ 
88^/ 


JJ    Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  current  I y  in  months  indicated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes  then  in  effect. 
2J    Estimated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  mi  IK  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
3/  Revised. 
4/  Preliminary. 

5/    Percentage  of  seasona  1 1  y  adjusted  prices  to  parity  prices. 
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North  Carolina  Library  Commission 


mo  arm  CA»ot. 


Ccx>perative  Crop  Reporting  Service 


v|0.  208 


Raleigh,   n.  C. 


MAY   21.    1 9  56 


U.   S,   FARM  CASH  RECEIPTS 

January  •  t^arch  1956 


Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1956  totaled 
approximately  5.9  billion  dollars,  down 
5  percent  from  the  total  of  6.2  billion 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1955.  The  total 
volume  of  farm  marketings  was  about  2 
percent  larger  than  a  year  ago,  but  prices 
averaged  7  percent  lower.  First  quarter 
livestock  receipts  of  3.6  billion  dollars 
were  down  5  percent,  mostly  because  of 
lower  average  prices  for  meat  animals. 


Crop  receipts  of  2.3  billion  dollars 
were  4  percent  below  a  year  ago,  re- 
flecting lower  average  prices. 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  farmers' 
cash  receipts  in  March  is  1.8  billion 
dollars,  about  the  same  as  in  February 
but  5  percent  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 
March  receipts  from  livestock  and  pro- 
ducts are  estimated  at  1.3  billion  dollars 
crop  receipts  at  0.5  billion 


Production  Costs  Taking  Growing 
Share  of  Gross  Farm  Income 


*INCIUD»NG  GOVERNMENT  fAYM  E  N  TS,  BEGINNING  1933 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF   AGRICULTURE  NEC.  443-  55  (  1  1  )      AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SLKvill 


Farm  operators'  realized  net  in- 
come declined  again  in  1955*  continuing 
the  trend  under-way  since  1951.  Com' 
pared  with  1954.  farm  operators'  re- 
alized  net  this  year  may  be  down  about 
10  percent.  Compared  with  1951  the  de- 
cline  is  28  percent.      Real  i  zed  net  in- 


come in  1955  w3s   the  lowest  in  13  years. 

Prospective  trends  in  farm  prices 
and  costs  indicate  some  further  decline 
in  net  income  next  year.  Cash  receipts 
from  marketings  may  be  down  a  little, 
with  the  expected  reduction  in  costs  — 
mostly   feed  --   only  partly  offsetting. 


INCREASED   N.  C.  MILK  PRODUCTION 


Milk  production  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  1955  amounted  to  1,683  mil- 
lion pounds,  as  compared  to  1,672  million 
pounds  produced  in  1954.  Cash  receipts 
from  marketings  of  all  milk  and  cream 
totaled  $56,555,000  as  compared  with 
receipts  of  $54,417,000  for  1954.  Pro- 
ducers received  an  average  of  $5.91  per 
100  pounds  for  whole  milk  as  against  an 


average  of  $5.82  for  the  year  before. 
Combined  milk  and  cream  sold  amounted 
to  957  million  pounds,  an  increase  of 
about  two  percent  over  comparable  sales 
in  1954.  Milk  production  per  cow  at 
4,700  pounds  was  an  all-time  record,  and 
it  was  180  pounds  above  the  average  of 
4,520  pounds  produced  the  year  before. 


FARM  PRODUCTION,  DISPOSITION  AND  INCOME  FROM  MILK 

IN   NORTH   CAROLINA  1954  -  1955 


UNIT 

1954  jy 

19  55  2/ 

NO. 

370.000 

358.000 

Lbs. 

4,520 

4.700 

Lbs  . 

194 

202 

% 

4.3 

4.3 

LBS  . 

1 .672.000.000 

1  .683.000.000 

Lbs  . 

72.000.000 

72.000.000 

Lbs  . 

16.800.000 

16.000.000 

Dol. 

41 .031 .000 

41 .015.000 

DOL. 

95.448.000 

97.570.000 

Dol. 

97.310.000 

99.465.000 

Lbs  . 

32,000.000 

32.000,000 

L.bs  . 

384.000.000 

388,000.000 

Lbs. 

321 ,000,000 

306 ,000,000 

Lbs. 

737.000.000 

726. 000.050 

Lbs. 

625.000.000 

850.000.000 

Lbs. 

10.000.000 

8.000.000 

Lbs  . 

100.000.000 

99.000.000 

Lbs. 

935.000.000 

957.000.000 

Dol. 

5.82 

5.91 

Dol. 

1  .35 

1.37 

Lbs. 

825.000.000 

8  50.000.000 

Dol. 

5.34 

5.46 

Dol. 

44.055.000 

46.410.000 

Lbs  . 

420.000 

340.000 

Cents 

.  50 

.48 

Dol. 

210.000 

163.000 

OT. 

47.000.000 

46.000.000 

Cents 

21  .6 

21  .7 

Dol. 

10. 152.000 

9.982.000 

Dol. 

54.417.000 

56.555,000 

ITEM 


Farm  production  and  value  of  milk: 

number  of  milk  cows  on  f  a  rm  s  __3/  

production  of  milk  and  butterfat: 

milk  production  per  milk  co  w  _4/ .......  .  

milkfat  production  per  milk  cow  

Percentage  of  fat  in  milk  

Total  milk  production  on  farms  a/  

Total  milkfat  production  on  Farms  AJ  

Butter  Churned  on  Farms  

Value  of  milk  used  for  Farm  Consumption 

and  Farm  Butter  5/  

Gross  Farm  Income  From  Dairy  products  6/  

Farm  Value  of  milk  Produced^/  

milk  used  &  marketed  by  farmers 
and  cash  returns  per  unit  marketed 
milk  used  on  farms  where  produced: 

Fed  to  calves.  

Consumed  as  fluid  milk  or  cream  

used  for  farm  churned  butter  

Total  utilized  on  farms......  

milk  marketed  by  farmers: 

delivered  to  plants  &  dealers  as  whole  milk....... 

as  farm  skimmed  cream..  

Retailed  by  farmers  as  milk  &  cream  Qj  

Total  in  combined  milk  a  cream  marketings  

average  per  unit  cash  returns  from  milk 
and  cream  ma  rk  e  t  !  n  gs  _9_/ : 

per  100  lbs,  milk...  

per  100  lbs.  butterfat  

milk  and  cream  marketed  by  farmers: 
milk  sold  to  plants  and  dealers 

quantity  sold  

pri  ce  per  100  lb  ;  ;  

Receipts  from  sales  

Cream  sold  to  plants  and  dealers: 

quantity  milkfat  sold  

Price  per  pound  fat  

Receipts  from  sales  

milk  and  cream   retailed  by  farmers: 

quantity  sold  milk  equivalent  

price  per  quart  

receipts  from  sales  

Cash  receipts  from  marketings  of  all  milk  &  cream... 


U  Revised,   2J  Preliminary.    ZJ  Average  number  during  years,  heifers  that  have  not 
freshened  excluded.   Ji/  Excludes  milk  sucked  by  calves  and  milk  produced  by  cows  not  on 
farms.   _£/  Milk  used  for  fluid  consumption  and  home-made  butter  on  farms  mere  produced, 
valued  at  average  per  unit  returns  for  milk  utilized  in  all  forms  of  sale.   _£/  Cash  receipts 
from  marketings  of  milk  and  cream  plus  value  of  milk  used  for  farm  consumption  and  farm 
butter  churned.   JZ/  Gross  farm  income  plus  value  of  milk  fed  to  calves.    £/  Approximations 
based  on  Health  Officers'  reports  of  sources  of  fluid  milk  in  villages,  towns,  and  small 
cities,  and  information  on  sales  by  producer-^distributors .    Qj  Computed  from  the  cash 
receipts  from  marketings  of  all  milk  and  cream  divided  by  the  quantity  of  milk  or  butterfat 
represented  in  the  marketings . 


COMMERCIAL  EARLY  IRISH  POTATOES 


The  commercial  early  Irish  Potato 
production  for  North  Carolina  is  cur- 
rently estimated  at  3,450,000  bushels 
for  1956  12  percent  less  than  the 
3,900,000  bushels  produced  in  1955  and 
about  30  percent  below  the  1945*54  aver- 
age production. 

Current  prospects  point  to  an  av- 
erage yield  of  230  bushels  on  15,000 
acres  for  harvest.  If  realized  this 
would  be  30  bushels  below  the  1955 
yield  but  22  bushels  above  average. 

The  Tarheel  crop  has  made  good 
progress  and  excellent  recovery  from  the 
effects  of  continued  low  temperatures 
and  condition  on  May  1  was  generally 
very  good.  Growth  has  been  retarded  to 
some  extent  but  with  continued  favorable 
weather  digging  of  the  early  varieties 
will  begin  about  June  1. 

Total  production  for  the  late  Spring 
group  of  States  (including  North  Carolina) 
is  placed  at  40,542,000  bushels,  3  per- 
cent below  the  1955  crop  and  1  percent 
below  average*  California,  which 
will  produce  nearly  three- fourths 
of  the  late  spring  crop,  is  expected  to 
harvest  29,925,000  bushels,  about  9  per- 
cent less  than  the  1955  crop  of  32,  - 
775,000  bushels. 


The  reduction  in  acreage  for  1956 
accounts  for  the  decline  since  the  pro- 
spective yield  of  475  bushels  per  acre 
is  the  same  as  was  obtained  from  the 

1955  acreage.  Harvest  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  whould  become  heavy  May  10-15  and 
continue  through  June.  In  the  Southern 
California  area,  frost  have  retarded  the 
crop  somewhat.  However,  good  recovery 
is  being  shown  and  harvest  should  start 
in  this  area  about  July  2nd. 

In  Alabama,  harvest  in  the  Baldwin 
area  started  the  last  week  of  April. 
Pull-scale  harvest  is  not  expected  until 
after  May  10.  The  crops  have  had  fairly 
good  growing  conditions  and  good  yields 
are  expected.  In  South  Carolina,  potatoes 
are  in  fair  to  good  condition  but  the 
crops  varies  considerably  by  locality. 
Some  frost  damage  was  sustained  as  late 
as  April  21,  but  as  a  whole,  the  crop  re- 
covered reasonably  well  from  the  hard 
freeze  in  early  March.  However,  re- 
duced yields  are  in  prospect  and  harvest 
will  likely  extend  over  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  usual.  Some  acreage  is  ex- 
pected to  be  harvested  during  the  last 
week  of  May  with  the  bulk  of  the  acreage 
expected  to  be  dug  during  the  first 
three  weeks  of  June. 


INDICATED  ACREAGE,  YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION 
OF    LATE   SPRING    POTATOES,  1956,    BY  STATES 


CROP 

ACREAGE  FOR  HARVEST 

YIELD  PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

AND 

10-year 

indi- 

10-yr. 

indi- 

10-yr. 

indi- 

STATE 

Average 

cated 

Avg. 

cated 

Avg. 

cated 

1945-54 

195  5 

1956 

45-54 

1955 

1956 

45-51 

19  55 

1956 

U 

JJ 

U 

Acfes 

Acres 

Acres 

-Bushel s- 

-  /,  OOO  Bushel s- 

pre  1 i  m. 

Late  Spring 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Cal  i  fornia 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Al  abama 
Georgia 

South  Carolina 

Arizona 

Texas 

Okl  ahoma 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

24, 000 
69,000 
9,030 
1,  520 
21,  170 
1,040 
8,800 
4,  150 
4,390 
950 
3,030 
3,  500 

15,000 
69,000 
1,600 
600 
18, 500 
600 
6,  500 
4,800 
3,  800 
500 
1,  300 
1,  300 

15,000 
63,000 
3,  400 
600 
18,  200 
550 
6,000 
3,600 
4,000 
300 
1,  100 
900 

208 
406 

73 

90 
150 
130 
165 
374 

71 
130 

87 
120 

260 
475 
45 
65 
65 
100 
125 
400 
65 
210 
100 
160 

230 
475 
110 

95 
200 

95 
160 
400 

90 
167 

90 
150 

4,959 
27,842 
C44 
139 

3,  218 
111 

1,459 

1,  548 
317 
128 
270 
423 

3,900 

or)    f-r  n  — 

207 
39 

1,  202 
60 
312 

1,9  20 
247 
105 
130 
208 

3,  150 
29  ,  9  25 

on  A 
o  i  i 

57 
3,640 
52 
360 
1,  140 
360 
50 
99 
135 

Group  Total 

151,080 

126, 500 

116,  ^50 

276 

329 

348 

41,  119 

41,0)5 

40,  542 

JJ    Group  averages  are  simple  averages  of  annual  data  for  the  group. 
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STATE T S  FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO  (Continued) 

pounds.  Types  12  and  13  within  the  total 
also  attained  production  records,  but 
Type  11  was  exceeded  in  19  46  and  19  51. 
All    flue- cured  types  made  record  yields. 

Burl  ey  acreage  for  1955  was  cut  sharply 
from  that  of  1954,  and  so  the  1955  pro- 
duction at  18,6  20,000  pounds  was  short 
jof  the  24,384,000  pounds  produced  in  1954 
by  about  24  percent.  Yields  between  the 
two  years  were  not  greatly  different, 
having  been  1,9  20  pounds  and  1,900  pounds 
for  1954  and  19  55  respectively. 

in  value  of  production  the  total  North 
Carolina  tobacco  crop  for  1955  amounted 
to  $531,496,000  which  was  about  seven 
percent  higher  than  the  value  of  the  crop 
for  1954.  By  types,  the  value  of  pro- 
duction for  1954  and  1955,  respectively, 
was  as  follows:  Type  n,  $157,004,000 
and  $177,715,000;  Type  12,  $264,  124,000 
and  $273,016,000;  Type  13,  $61,875,000 
and  $70,114,000;  Total  flue-cured,  $483,- 
003,000  and  $520,845,000;  Type  31,  $12,- 
680,000  and  $10,651,000;  and  Total  All 
types,      $495,683,000     and  $531,496,000. 

fotal  1955  production  of  all  types  of 
tobacco  in  North  Carolina  amounted  to 
997,395,000  pounds.  This  out-put  is  9.1 
percent  above  the  913,874,000  pounds  pro- 
duced in  1954,  and  it  is  a  close  second 
to  the  record  high  production  of  999,- 
725,000  pounds  established  in  1951.  Acres 
of  all  tobacco  harvested  in  1955  totaled 
662,800  with  an  average  yield  of  1,505 
pounds  per  acre,  by  far  the  highest  aver- 
age yield  for  the  state  on  record. 


NORTH   CAROLINA  FINAL  COTTON 

REPORT  WITH  COMPARISONS 

Pinal  ginnings  for  the  season  in 
North  Carolina  indicate  a  1955  cotton 
crop  of  351,000  bales  of  500  pounds 
gross  weight.  This  production  was  3.6 
percent  below  the  364,000  bales,  harvest- 
ed in  1954  and  about  29  percent  short 
of  the  1944-53  ten-year  average  pro- 
duction of  492,000  bales. 

Yield  of  lint  in  1955  amounted  to 
345  pound  per  acre,  29  pounds  above  the 
yield  of  1954  and  15  pounds  over  the 
ten-year  average. 

Cottonseed  production  from  the  1955 
crop  totaled  146,000  tons  as  compared 
with  a  155,000  turn-out  for  1954.  The 
estimated  average  price  of  $39. 10  per 
ton  received  by  farmers  for  cottonseed 
was  $.22. 60  per  ton  less  than  received 
for  the  crop  in  1954.  Total  production 
for  the  year  was  valued  at  $5,709,000 
which  was  40  percent  under  the  $9,564,- 
000  value  of  the  seed  produced  the  year 
before.  At  an  average  price  of  32. 1 
cents  a  pound  the  value  of  cotton  lint 
produced  in  1955  amounted  to  $56,320,- 
000.  The  combined  value  of  lint  and  seed 
at  $62,029,000  was  about  15  percent  less 
than  the  $72,767,000  combined  value  of 
the  crop  for  1954. 

Cotton  in  cultivation  on  July  1,1955 
in  North  Carolina  is  estimated  at  492,- 
000  acres,  which  is  65,000  acres  under 
the  acres  in  cultivation  on  July  1,  1954 
and  219,000  acres  below  the  1944-53  av- 
erage. The  reductions  in  acreage  are, 
of  course,  the  results  of  allotments  de- 
signed to  control  production.  Abandon- 
ment of  1955  acreage  in  cultivation  on 
July  1  was  estimated  at  12,000  acres, 
leaving  48,000  acres  harvested. 


N.  C.    FINAL  COTTON   REPORT  WITH  COMPARISONS 


ITEM 

UNIT 

1952 

1953 

1954  J/ 

1955  2/ 

Thous.  acres 

753 

782 

557 

492 

Thous.  Acres 

745 

775 

545 

480 

POUNDS 

366 

278 

319 

350 

Thous.  Bales 

569 

449 

364 

351 

Average  price  received  per  pound  (lint). 

Cents 

35.68 

33.0 

34.74 

32. 1 

Thous.  Dols. 

101 .471 

74.206 

63.203 

56.320 

Thous.  Tons 

239 

185 

155 

146 

Dollars 

71  .20 

50.90 

61  .70 

39. 10 

Thous.  Dols. 

17.017 

9.416 

9.564 

5.709 

Thous.  Dols. 

1  18.488 

83.622 

72. 587 

62.029 

Farm  disposition  of  cottonseed: 

Thous.  Tons 

210 

165 

135 

125 

Thous.  Tons 

29 

20 

20 

21 

Jj  Revised.      2]  Preliminary .    2/  500  pound  gross  weight  bales,    gj  Includes  some  sales 

_  between  farms. 
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April  weather  was  remarkable  mainly 
for  its  extended  cool  weather,  which  last- 
ed almost  unbroken  from  the  8th  through 
the  25th.  In  general,  the  first  half  of 
the  month  was  damp,  being  characterized  by 
frequent  passages  of  low  pressure  storms 
and  weather  fronts,  while  the  weather  of 
the  last  half  was  largely  controlled  by 
high  pressure  over  the  interior  of  the 
United  States.  Both  wind  and  sunshine 
were  above  average  during  April,  and  there 
was  some  blowing  dust  in  plowed  fields 
during  the  dry  weather  of  the  last  half 
of  the  month.  Easterly  winds  blowing  a- 
round  a  low  pressure  storm  which  moved 
up  the  coast  on  the  11th  caused  tides  a- 
long  the  northern  coast  to  rise  high  enough 
to  block  the  Outer  Banks  highway. 

Except  for  the  first  week,  the  15th, 
and  a  few  days  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
April  weather  was  consistently  cold  for 
the  time  of  year.     Freezing  weather  oc- 
curred on  about  four  times  as  many  mornings 
as  usual    for  April.       There  weretwo 
periods  of  about  five  days  each  in  which 
the  cold  threatened  spring  vegetation, 
and  some  damage  was  done.     The  first  of 
the  spells,    the  8th  through  the  12th, 
brought  freezing  weather  to  all  but  the 


WEATHER  SUMMARY   FOR  APRIL 


coast,  while  the  second,  lasting  from 
the  17th  through  the  21st,  was  just  as 
cold.  The  climax  of  the  April  cold 
weather  came  on  the  morning  of  the  21st 
when  many  weather  stations  reported  the 
coldest  weather  of  record  for  so  late 
in  the  season.  On  the  warm  side,  temp- 
eratures of  80  or  higher  occurred  on  a 
number  of  days  in  the  first  and  last 
weeks  of  April. 

Rain  occurred  frequently  during  the 
first  sixteen  days  of  April,   but  the 
greater  part  of  the  month' s  total  rain- 
fall was  accounted  for  in  two  rainy  days, 
the  6th  and  the  11th,  and  in  a  three-day 
period  around  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Each  of  these  periods  brought  an  inch  or 
more  of  rain  to  most  of  North  Carolina; 
After  the  rain  ended  on  the  16th,  there 
were  only  scattered  light  sprinkles  --  not 
enough  to  measure  in  most  cases  --  until 
the  last  day  of  the  month,  when  general 
rains  again  fell  over  most  of  the  State. 
Rain  fal  1  totals  for  the  month  varied  con- 
siderably over  the  State,   ranging  from 
less  than  three  inches  over  a  large  part 
of  the  southern  Coastal  Plain  to  five  or 
six  inches  over    most  of  the  Mountain 
section. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL,  APRIL  1956 
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FARM  REPORT 

Compiled  by  authority  of 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Agricultural  Est i mates!  Division 
5.   R.  Newell,  Director 

Publ  i  shed  by 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Division  of  Statistics 

L.   Y.  Bal  I  entine,   Comrni  ssioner  of  Agri  cul  ture 

Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 

Henry  L.  Rasor,   Stat i st i c i an  in  Charge 


Primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original   Information  Direct  From 
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PEACH   PROSPECTS  NEAR 

THREE-FIFTHS  AVERAGE  CROP 

The  first  1956  peach  production  fore- 
cast is  for  a  crop  of  900,000  bushels.  A 
crop  of  this  size  would  be  58  percent  of 
the  1945-54  average  production  of  1,559,- 
000  bushels.  Some  loss  in  prospective  pro- 
duction was  sustained  from  late  March 
freezes.  Cold  weather  occurred  also  in 
April  when  on  several  days  temperatures 
were  at  or  below  freezing  level  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  early  morning.  Condi- 
tions are  spotty  --  some  orchards  being 
a  complete  failure  while  others  escaped 
with  partial  or  little  damage.  Locat- 
ions of  orchards  and  variety  of  peaches 
contributed  to  the  variation  in  condi- 
tion among  orchards. 

Estimated  production  for  the  10 
Producing  Southern  States  is  re- 
9,410,000  bushels.    This  volume 
71  percent  of  the  1945-54  ten- 
age  production  of  13,255,000 


WHEAT  ACRES    (  Continued) 

United  States  winter  wheat  condition, 
as  of  May  1,  indicated  a  production  of 
681.4  million  bushels.  This  would  be 
3.4  percent  less  than  the  1955  crop  of 
705.4  million  bushels  and  21.9  percent 
less  than  the  872.6  million  bushels  ten- 
year  average. 


>v   STOCKS  ON  FARMS 
56   PERCENT  ABOVE  1956 

May  1,  1956  stocks  of  hay  on  Tar- 
heel farms  are  estimated  at  236,000  tons 
compared  with  151,000  tons  a  year  earlier 
and  277,000  for  the  1945-54  ten-year 
average.  Stocks  of  hay  for  the  past  two 
years  were  below  normal  primarily  due  to 
drought  conditions  which  curtailed  pro- 
duction. Present  stocks  of  hay  are  at 
a  more  normal  level  as  a  result  of  a  near 
average  production  in  1955. 
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N.  C.  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  UP  I  PERCENT 

Higher  prices  received  by  North  Caro- 
lina farmers  for  many  products  during 
jthe  month  ended  May  15,  caused  the  All 
iparm  products  index  to  increase  1  per- 
cent, or  3  points.  products,  which 
were  primarily  responsible  for  the  in- 
crease during  the  month  were  corn,  soy- 
beans, hogs,  beef  cattle,  veal  calves, 
and  lambs. 

The  May  index  of  288  compares  with 
an  index  of  301  a  year  earlier  and  an 
index  of  299  on  May  15,  1954. 

The  5  point  increase  in  the  Livestock 
and   Livestock  products  index  during  the 

(  Cont  i nued  on  page  2) 


U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  3  PERCENT 
PARITY  INDEX  UP  I  PERCENT 
PARITY  RATIO  85 

With  prices  of  many  of  the  products 
sold  by  farmers  increasing  during  the 
month  ended  in  mid-May,  the  index  of 
prices  Received  by  Farmers  increased  3 
percent,  or  7  points.  At  242  percent  of 
its  1910-14  average  the  index  compared 
with  the  revised  April  index  of  235  and 
was  the  same  as  in  May  last  year.  Substantial 
advances  in  prices  received  for  hogs, 
potatoes,  tree  fruits,  lambs,  and  cattle 
were  the  important  contributors  to  the 
increase  during  the  month.  prices  for 
strawberries,     cotton,     eggs,     and  wheat 

( Cont i nued  on  page  2) 


Nati  onal  Income  Continues  Up 
as  Farm  Income  Declines 


%  OF  1947-49 


100 


1910 


1920 


1930 


1940 


1950 


*    FARM  INCOME  REFERS  TO  NET  INCOME  FROM  AGRICULTURAL  SOURCES  TO  PERSONS  LIVING  ON  FARMS 
O   DEFARTMEHT  OF  COMMERCE  ESTIMATES  OF  HA  TIONAL  INCOME  HAVC  BEEN  ADJUSTED  TO  MAKE  THEM 
COMFARARLE  WITH  FARM  INCOME  ESTIMATES 
U.  V  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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N.   C.    Prices  (Continued) 

month   was  due  to  higher  prices  received 

for    meat   animals   and   poultry  products. 

Lower  wholesale  and  retail  milk  prices 
were  responsible  for  the  decline  in  the 
dairy  index. 

The  ratio  of  prices  received  by  North 
Carolina  farmers  to  prices  paid  by  u.  S. 
farmers  at  101  was  1  point  above  April 
15.  1956. 


U.    S.    Prices  (Continued) 
declined. 

The  parity  index  (prices  paid,  interest, 
Taxes,  and  Wage  Rates)  in  mid-May  regis- 
tered its  third  consecutive  2-point  in- 
crease. At  286,  the  index  was  about  2 
percent  higher  than  on  February-  15,  ap- 
proximately 1  percent  higher  than  a  year 
earlier,  and  1  percent  lower  than  the 
all-time  May  high  registered  in  1952. 
A  rather  general  increase  in  prices  paid 
for  family  living  items  was  primarily 
responsible  for  the  near-peak  index  this 
month.  prices  paid  for  production  goods 
also  advanced. 

The  index  of  prices  Received  by  Farmers 
rose  more  rapidly  than  the  parity  index 
during  the  month  ended  May  15.  This 
lifted  the  parity  ratio  to  85,  about  2 
percent  higher  than  in  mid-April,  and 
1  percent  lower  than  in  May  of  last  year. 


NATIONAL  INCOME  AND  INCOME  FROM 

AGRICULTURE  SOURCES 

TO  PERSONS  LIVING  ON  FARMS 


see 


ire 


Total  income  of  persons  on  farms  fn 
farm  and  non-farm  sources  has  declin* 
much  less  than  farm  operator' s  realiz 
net  income.  In  1954  farm  persons  recei 
ed  about  $1  of  non-farm  income,  most 
wages,  for  every  $2  received  from  fan 
ing.  The  number  of  farm  people  decline 
10  percent  between  1951  and  1954,  bi[ 
apparently  stabilized  in  1955. 

During     the    war    period,     incomes  I 
persons   on   farms   rose  more  rapidly  ths 
per    capita   incomes   of   non-farm  peopL 
In     recent    years,    however,     income  pi 
person    on    farms  has   declined  slightl: 
reflecting     reductions    in    farm  incoim 
while  income  of  non-farm  persons  has  ris< 
in  most  years.     With  employment  and  wag(||- 
risirrg,     per    capita    income    of  non-fa] 
people     is    increasing  substantially 
1955.     prospects  are  for  further  gain 
1956. 

in  recent  years,  and  especially  sin<l|: 
1951,  farm  income  has  lagged  significant 
behind  growth  in  the  rest  of  the  economy 
National  income  in  1955  is  at  a  reco] 
high,  but  farm  income  continues  to  decli 
The  gap  probably  will  widen  further  : 
1956. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES   INDEX  NUMBERS 


Apr. 

May 

May 

May 

May 

INDEX 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1956 

1956 

1955 

1954 

195 

NORTH  CAROL  INA  INDEX  NUMBERS 

285 

288 

301 

299 

290 

308 

309 

322 

316 

301 

386 

387 

393 

390 

363 

264 

264 

283 

281 

273 

305 

312 

345 

322 

315 

155 

162 

182 

183 

196 

219 

213 

292 

240 

284 

372 

360 

366 

330 

295 

207 

212 

223 

241 

252 

216 

230 

247 

330 

309 

188 

196 

213 

205 

236 

229 

222 

218 

215 

229 

100 

101 

107 

105 

104 

UN /TED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 

235 

242 

242 

255 

263  1 

Prices  Paid,  Int. .  Taxes  & 

280 

284 

286 

282 

284 

83 

85 

86 

90 

94 

*■  Ratio  of  N.   C.  Prices  received  to  U. 


S.  Prices  paid. 
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FEED  PRICES  UP 


Average  prices  paid  by  North  Carolina 
irmers  for  all  feed  items,  with  the 
xeption  of  corn  meal,  increased  during 
le  month  ended  May  15,  1956.  Farmers 
(ire  paying  $3.85  per  hundred  weight  for 
.1  mixed  dairy  feed  compared  to  $3.75 
ir  hundred  last  month. 

High  protein  feeds  were  also  consider- 
ily  higher  as  soybean  meal,  cottonseed 
ial   and  meat  scrap  were  up  30,   5  and  30 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


No 

C. 

Uo  s. 

AP  R 1  L  15 

MAY  15 

MAY  15 

1  COMvlODITY 

UNIT 

1956 

1956 

1956 

DOLLARS 

iRNooooooooooooo 

BU0 

1 .30 

1 .40 

1 .  39 

|IEAT0  OOOOOOCOOOO 

BU. 

2.00 

2.03 

2.00 

^TSo  0  o.o  ooooooooo 

BUo 

.82 

.80 

.634 

*RL  EY0  oooooooooo 

BU. 

1.13 

1  .16 

.963 

t-00000000000000 

Bu0 

2.00 

2.00 

1 .01 

1RGHUM  GRAINSooo 

CWT. 

2.  10 

2.  15 

2.02 

JYOEANSq  0  OOO  0  O  O  0 

BU. 

2.34 

2.67 

2.98 

.ANUTSoo  O  OOO  0  ooo 

LB. 

.133 

.133 

.  1  18 

)TTON  ooooooooooo 

LB. 

.320 

.320 

.3196 

'(TTONSEED....  0OO 

TON 

38.00 

38.00 

47.30 

'OL  ooooooooooeoo 

LB. 

.44 

.44 

.41  1 

'GSooeoooooooooo 

CWT. 

13.80 

14.90 

15.50 

IEF  CATTL  E0  o  o  o  •  o 

CWT0 

12.20 

12.70 

15.40 

i.AL       CAL  VESo  OO  OO  0 

CWT. 

19.70 

20.00 

17.30 

1FFP 

I1  ^-      '  000000000040 

CWT0 

5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

iM  BSoqoOOOOOOOOO 

CWT. 

18.60 

19.00 

21.50 

[  I  K     CO  WSoooooooe 

HD. ' 

98.00 

99.00 

154.00 

IIICKENS,   ALL.  ooo 

LB. 

.  191 

.201 

.207 

IM'L  BROILERSeo. 

LB. 

.  190 

.200 

.21  1 

iRKEYSo  OO  OO  OO  OO  o 

LB. 

.32 

.32 

.308 

?GS  ooooooooooooo 

Doz. 

.  385 

.40 

.  37  5 

IK.   WHLSEo  Jjoc 

CWT. 

5.30  2/ 

5.15  3/ 

3.86 

jtETAIL  J^/o.oooo. 

QT. 

.  220 

.210 

.208 

TERFATq  o  q  oo  oo  o 

LB. 

.47 

.47 

.584 

1 TA  XO  ESooooooooo 

BU. 

2.  19 

fEETPOTATOES.  .  .  o 

BUo 

2.55 

2.60 

2.31 

'PIES,  COM'Looo. 

BUo 

3.41 

iSPEDEZA  SEED.oo 

CWT. 

9.80 

10.00 

8.  54 

tOREANo  0  OOO  O  0  0  0  0 

CWT. 

8.  10 

8.80 

iOBEo  oooteooo  ooo 

CWT. 

11.80 

11.30 

lOM  &  TENNooooo. 

CWT. 

17.00 

17.00 

!  )E  RICEAqo  ooo  o  ooo 

CWT. 

14. ,70 

14.70 

lY.   ALL   BALED  Jj/ 

Ton 

29/50 

29.20 

20.90 

VL  FAL  FA  HAY0 

TON 

36.90 

34.90 

22.  20 

.ESPEDEZA  HAY.., 

TON 

32.  10 

32.00 

22.90 

SOYBEAN  AND 

COWPEA  HAY.oooo 

TON 

28.60 

28.60 

27.20 

:anut  vine...... 

TON 

19.80 

20.20 

21 .40 

^HERoooooooooooo 

Ton 

26.90 

26.70 

'  Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month  for  all 

milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants  and  dealers. 
I  Revised. 
1  preliminary. 

1  Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers. 

I  The  all  hay  Price  is  the  lighted  average  of 

separate  kinds  including  an  allcr>nnjce  for 

minor  kinds. 


cents    per   hundred   weight,  respectively. 

All  the  poultry  feeds  were  also  costing 
farmers  slightly  more  as  laying  mash 
and  broiler  growing  mash  were  up  20  cents 
while  scratch  grain  was  up  10  cents  per 
hundred. 


FEED  PRICES 

PA  1  D 

BY  1 

:ARM 

ERS 

N. 

c. 

u. 

s. 

i-VM)  PfcK 

Apr. 

May 

Apr. 

May 

15 

15 

15 

15 

HUNDREDWEIGHT 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

COLLARS 

Mi  xpri  Dai  w  FY^pri 

;?  1-1-  yVvyW     L/CU.X  j      L  vvU 

Under  29%  Protein 

All   

3  75 

3. 85 

3.67 

3  75 

ippr  Protein  

3.  70 

3. 62 

3  RQ 

18%  Protein  

3  70 

3. 90 

3. 62 

3.  70 

20%  Protein  

3.  90 

4.05 

3. 83 

3  95 

?4<£  Protein  

3  90 

4.05 

3.97 

4  OS 

i.  \jo 

?Q<#,  &  Over  

Hiffh  Protpin  Fppr]^ 

11-1.  £~yL  1     X    X  W  l/CXll     1   \D  vUO 

4-  35 

T.  OO 

4. 55 

4.26 

4  43 

Linseed  Meal. . . . 

- 

4.16 

4.24 

Soybean  Meal. . . . 

4. 00 

4. 30 

3.92 

4. 20 

Cottonseed  Meal. 

3. 35 

3. 40 

3.65 

3.71 

4.50 

4.80 

4.45 

4. 75 

Grain  By-Products 

3.30 

3.40 

3.02 

3. 18 

3.55 

3.60 

3.10 

3. 29 

3.90 

3.90 

3.48 

3.64 

3. 24 

3. 46 

Poultry  Peed 

4.65 

4.85 

4.42 

4.57 

Scratch  Grain. . . 

4.10 

4.20 

4. 05 

4. 14 

Broiler  Growing 

4.90 

5.10 

4.91 

5. 02 

Poultry  Ration//. . 

3.80 

3.98 

3.51 

3.62 

//  Average    of  prices  paid  for  commerci al 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET 


FEED   PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  PEED 

N. 

C. 

u. 

S. 

PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

Apr. 
1956 

May 
1956 

Apr. 
1956 

May 
1956 

Egg  Peed 

(poultry  Ration) 
Farm 

Chicken  Feed  ^2/ 
Broiler  Peed 

(Broiler  Mash) 
Turkey  Peed  2/ 

10.  1 

5.4 

3.9 
8.4 

10.0 

5.3 

3.9 
8.0 

11.0 

5.6 

4.  2 
8.8 

10.4 

5.  3 

4.2 
8.  5 

JJ    Pounds  of  feed  egual   in  value   to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  farm  chickens, 
one  pound  broi/ers  and  one  pound 
turk  eys. 

poultry  ration. 


2/ 


TURKEY  0 

Heavy  breed  poult  production  during 
April  in  the  united  States  was  23  per- 
cent larger  than  in  April  last  year, 
while  light  breed  production  was  13  per- 
cent smaller.  The  number  of  heavy  breed 
poults  hatched  during  April  totaled  15,- 
748,000,  compared  with  12,825,000  a  year 
earlier.  The  number  of  heavy  breed 
poults  hatched  during  the  first  four 
months  was  36  percent  larger  than  during 
the  same  period  last  year.  The  heavy 
white  breed  hatch  during  April  totaled 
2,887,000  poults. 

The  number  of  heavy  breed  eggs  in 
incubators    on   May    1    totaled  26,598,000, 


PER  AT  I 0NS 

compared  with  23,215,000  a  year  ago  — 
an  increase  of  15  percent.  of  the  heavj 
breed  eggs  in  incubators  5,789,000  were 
of  the  heavy  white  breeds,  no  comparisons 
with  a  year  ago  are  available  for  heavy 
white  breed  poults  hatched  and  eggs  ir 
incubators. 

Light  breed  poults  hatched  during 
April  totaled  1,521,000  compared  with 
1,750,000  in  April  last  year  a  decreasi 
of  13  percent.  The  number  of  light  breec 
eggs  in  incubators  on  May  1  totaled  2, 
960,000  compared  with  3,504,000  on  May  1 
last  year. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL 
HATCHERIES  DURING  APRIL 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Chickens  hatched  by  commercial  hatch- 
eries in  North  Carolina  during  April 
amounted  to  10,373,000.  This  was  a  re- 
cord hatch  for  the  month  and  it  was  al- 
most 18  percent  more  than  the  previous 
high  of  9,225,000  attained  in  April  of 
1955.  It  was  42  percent  above  the  five- 
year  average  April  hatch  for  1950- 54. 
Making  up  the  total  were  9,041,000  chicks 
hatched  for  commercial  broilers  and  1, - 
832,000  non-broiler  chicks  to  be  used 
for  flock  replacements  and  home-growr 
fryers. 

UNITED  STATES 

Commercial  hatcheries  in  the  united 
States  produced  297,808,000  chicks  during 
April.  This  was  9  percent  above  the 
output  of  chicks  in  April  last  year  and 
about  1  percent  above  the  average  for 
the  month. 

Broiler  chicks  produced,  which  ac- 
counted for  45  percent  of  the  chicks 
hatched  in  April,  totaled  132,546,000  -- 
21  percent  more  than  in  April  last  year 
and  the  largest  of  record  for  the  month. 
The  demand  for  broiler  chicks  remains 
steady,  and  a  relatively  large  hatch  of 
broiler  chicks  in  May  is  in  prospect  as 
the  number  of  eggs  in  incubators  on  May 
1  was  21  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier. 

Chicks  produced  for  flock  replace- 
ments during  April  totaled  165,262,000, 
compared  with  163,853,000  in  May  last 
year  --  an  increase  of  1  percent.  The 
hatch  of  non-broiler  chicks  during  April 
is  not  expected  to  show  much  change  from 
the  May  hatch  of  a  year  ago  as  the  number 
of  non-broiler  eggs  in  incubators  on  May 
1  was  about  4  percent  more  than  a  year 
earlier. 


EGG  PRICES  EXPECTED 
GRADUALLY 


RISE 


SEASONALLY  DECREASING  PRODUCTION 

Egg  production  during  early  May  wa; 
declining  from  its  seasonal  high  point 
but  is  likely  to  continue  close  to  year 
ago  levels  for  another  month  or  two 
Then  monthly  production  is  likely  b 
clearly  exceed  1955,  partly  because  o 
the  larger  number  of  early  pullets  no' 
growing,  and  partly  because  the  trend  to 
ward  a  rising  rate  of  lay  per  100  bird 
during  the  fall  and  early  winter  prob 
bly  will  continue. 

On  a  u.  S.  average  basis,  the  egg  pri 
received  by  farmers  in  mid- April,  38. 
cents  per  dozen,  was  2. 5  cents  above 
year  earlier,  and  higher  than  any  mid 
month  price  received  last  year  durin 
April  -  July.  Egg  prices  began  to  ris 
seasonally  in  early  May,  but  th 
rise  was  interrupted  by  a  break  i 
mid-May.  prices  are  likely  to  continu 
above  1955  into  the  third  quarter.  how 
ever,  the  1956  seasonal  egg  price  pea 
is  likely  to  occur  earlier  than  in  195 
when  it  was  reached  in  December.  Eg 
production  is  likely  to  be  rising  i 
the  last  3  months  of  1956  at  a  rate  fast 
er  than  in  the  last  quarter  of  1955,  be 
cause  of  year  to  year  upward  trends  o 
lay,  and  because  of  the  increased  numbe 
of  early-hatched  pullets.  prices  the 
are  likely  to  be  sliding  off,  and  may  b 
below  comparable  1955  prices. 

in  most  of  the  recent  years  when  th 
hatch  of  replacement  chicks  was  sut 
stantially  reduced  from  a  year  earlier 
egg  prices  have  tended  to  reach  the  sea 
sonal  peak  comparatively  late.  The  peak 
tend  to  come  early  when  the  hatch  was  in 
creased.      (The  poultry  and  Egg  Situation 
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RECORD  APRIL  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Commercial  sl&:  Thter  of  livestock  in 
Xorth  Carolina  during  April  amounted  to 
23,496,000  pounds  liveweight.  This  was 
a  record  for  the  month,  exceeding  the 
previous  high  of  23,222,000  pounds  es- 
tablished in  April  of  last  year,  by  274; 
)00  pounds.  By  species  the  April  slaugh- 
ter was  made  up  of  9,056,000  pounds  of 
cattle,  718,000  pounds  of  calves,  and 
13,722,000  pounds  of  hogs.  Sheep  and 
Lambs  butchered  were  insignificant.  Total 
Liveweight  of  cattle  was  365,000  pounds 
:>elow  April  a  year  ago,  which  was  the 
highest     of    record    for     the  month. 


UNITED  STATES 

Red  meat  production  in  commercial 
slaughter  plants  totaled  2,106  million 
pounds  during  April.  The  April  output 
was  7  percent  less  than  the  2,265  mil- 
lion pounds  in  March  but  was  9  percent 
more  than  the  1,929  million  pounds  in 
April  1955.  Estimated  meat  production 
includes  slaughter  in  Federally  inspect- 
ed plants  and  other  wholesale  and  retail 
plants,   but  excludes  farm  slaughter. 

Red  meat  production  for  the  first 
four  months  of  this  year  totaled  9,032 
million  pounds.     This  was  11  percent 


greater  than  the  8,151  million  pounds 
produced  during  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.     For  the  4-month  period,  each 
specie  showed  an  increase  over  a  year 
earlier.     Beef  production  was  up  12  per- 
cent;  veal,   up  1  percent;   mutton  and 
lamb,  up  2  percent;   and  pork  production 
was  up  12  percent.     Lard  production  dur- 
ing the  January-April  period  was  16  per- 
cent above  a  year  earlier.    Compared  with 
the  4-month  period  last  year,   the  number 
of  cattle  slaughtered  was  up  6  percent; 
hogs,   up  17  percent;   sheep  and  lambs, 
up  3  percent;  while  the  number  of  calves 
slaughtered  was  down  1  percent. 

The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in 
April  totaled  2,068,500  head,  1  percent 
less  than  the  2,080,800  head  slaughtered 
a  month  earlier  but  5  percent  more  than 
the  1,969,700  head  slaughtered  in  April 
last  year.  April  beef  production  total- 
ed 1,121  million  pounds  --  1  percent 
below  March  this  year,  but  ll  percent 
above  April  last  year.  Slaughter  cattle 
in  April  averaged  970  pounds  live  weight 
compared  with  973  pounds  a  month  earli  e  r, 
and  934  a  year  earlier.  The  number  of 
cattle  slaughtered  was  higher  than  last 
year  in  all  States  except  the  New  England 
States,     Missouri,    North  Carolina, 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  U.   S.   LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER* 


APRIL 

JANUARY  -  APRIL 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

SPECIES 

Si  augbtered 

Liveweight 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

1955 

j  1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

Thous. 

Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

Thous.  Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

N.  C. 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

12.  1 
4.7 

56.0 

11.  3 

3.8 

61.0 

9,  421 

854 

12,495 

9,056 
718 

13,722 

50.  5 
19.0 

.3 
235.0 

47.0 
16.7 

.2 
254.0 

39,  297 
3,367 

27 

51,712 

37,  254 
3,025 

17 

56,59  2 

TOTAL 

72.8 

76.  1 

22,  770 

23, 496 

304.8 

317.9 

94,403 

96,888 

u.  s. 

Mill  ion  Head 

Million  Lbs. 

Million  Head 

Mi  1 1  ion  Lbs. 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

2.0 
1.0 

1.3 

5.4 

2.  1 
1.0 

1.  3 

6.  3 

1,840 
197 

131 
1,  307 

2,006 
202 

125 
1,448 

7.9 
4.0 

5.  3 
24.7 

8.  4 
3.9 

5.4 
29.0 

7,  487 
800 

534 
5,885 

8,  210 
809 

547 
6,  701 

TOTAL 

9.7 

10.7 

3,475 

3,  781 

41.9 

46.7 

14, 706 

16,  267 

*     includes  slaughter  under  Federal  inspect  ion  and  other  who  I esa I e  and  retail 
s  I  aughter;  excludes  farm  slaughter. 
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LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  ( Cont i nued) 


Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Nevada 
which  slaughtered  fewer,  and  in  Florida 
and  Kentucky  which  slaughtered  the  same 
number. 

April  calf  slaughter  was  estimated 
at  958,200  head,  down  7  percent  from  the 
March  kill  of  1,033,000  head,  and  down 
2  percent  from  the  973,700  head  slaugh- 
tered in  April  1955.  Veal  production  in 
April  totaled  112  million  pounds  1 
percent  less  than  March  but  3  percent 
more  than  April  a  year  ago.  Veal  calves 
slaughtered  in  April  averaged  210  pounds 
live  weight,  13  pounds  heavier  than  a 
month  earlier  and  8  pounds  heavier  than 
a  year  earlier. 

April  pork  production  totaled  813 
million  pounds.  This  was  15  percent 
less  than  in  March  this  year  but  was  9 
percent  more  than  April  last  year.  The 
number  of  hogs  slaughtered  during  April 
totaled  6,  266,800  head,  17  percent  be- 
low the  7,532,100  head  killed  in  March 
but  15  percent  above  the  5*,  449  300  head 
killed  in  April  a  year  ago.  The  av- 
erage live  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered 
in  April  was  231  pounds  and  compares 
with  228  pounds  in  March  and  240  pounds 
in  April  1955.  Only  3  States  failed  to 
show  an  increase  over  a  year  earlier 


Potato  supplies  will  be  smaller 
during  late  spring  and  summer  than  a 
year  earlier  and  prices  are  expected 
to  average  h i one r. 

The  early  peach  crop  in  southern 
States  is  again  bellow  average  but 
far  above  last  year's  near  failure. 
Strawberry  production  this  year  is 
expected  to  be  up  23%  from  1955.  In 
California,  large  crops  of  plums  and 
prunes  are  expected  but  the  apricot 
crop  will  be  down  sharply  from  last 
year. 

Farmers  will  receive  more  from 
sales  of  milk  and  butter  fat  this 
year  than  last.  Product  ion  this  year 
is  likely  to  top  the  1955  total  of 
123/  billion  pounds  by  3  to  4  bil- 
lion. Prices  also  will  be  up.  The 
Government  has  raised  its  purchase 
prices  for  butter  and  cheese  and 
Class  I  prices  for  fluid  milk  have 
been  raised  in  several  markets. 


in  the  number  of  hogs  killed.  Idaho 
md  Nevada  killed  fewer,  while  Utah 
killed  the  same  number  as  a  year  earlier. 
Lard  production  in  April  totaled  207 
million  pounds,  19  per-cent  less  than 
March  this  year,  but  12  percent  more 
than  April  last  year.  The  amount  of 
lard  rendered  per  100  pounds  of  live 
weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  was  14.3 
pounds,  compared  with  14.7  pounds  a 
month  ago  and  14.0  pounds  a  year  ago. 

The  amount  of  mutton  and  lamb  pro- 
duced in  April  totaled  60  million  pounds, 
9  percent  under  a  month  earlier  and  5 
percent  under  a  year  earlier.  The 
number  of  sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered 
during  the  month  totaled  1,271,900 
head.  This  was  down  7  percent  from  the 
1,366,900  slaughtered  a  month  ago  and 
down  4  percent  from  the  1,322,900  head 
slaughtered  in  April  1955.  Slaughter 
sheep  and  lambs  averaged  99  pounds  live 
weight,  2  pounds  lighter  than  in  March, 
but  the  same  as  April  last  year. 

April  poultry  slaughter  totaled 
324  million  pounds,  ready-to-cook  basis. 
This  was  16  percent  above  March,  31 
percent  above  April  last  year,  and  69 
percent  above  the  10-year  average  for 
the  month. 

Corn  and  many  other  feeds  reach' 
ed  the  highest  price  levels  of  the 
season  in  recent  weeks.  Market  sup- 
plies of  corn  are  likely  to  become 
tight  before  harvest  because  of  the 
large  quantity  under  the  support 
program.  Increased  supports  for 
1956  corn,  prospects  for  reduced  feed 
grain  acreages,  unfavorable  weather 
also  have  tended  to  boost  feed  prices. 

Estimated  crop  of  681  million 
bushels  as  of  April  I  is  24  mil  lion 
bushels  less  than  in  1955.  If  yields 
for  spring  wheat  are  average  on  the 
acreage  farmers  intended  to  plant  in 
March,  188  million  bushels  would  be 
produced.  The  total  of  869  mil  lion 
would  be  the  smallest  wheat  crop  in 
13  years  and  less  than  is  likely  to 
be  used  in   the  U.    S.    and  exported 

U.    S.    FARMER*  S  SHARE  OF  CONSUMER'  S 
FOOD  DOLLAR 

March  1956  39  Percent 

February  1956   39  Percent 

March  1955.  42  Percent 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.   S.  FARMERS 


PARITY  OR 

AVERAGE 

PRICES 

COMMODITY 

PRICES 

RECEIVED 

COMPARABLE 

AS  PERCENTAGE 

BY  FARMERS 

PRICES^/ 

OF  PARITY 

Apr.  15 

May  15 

Apr.  15 

May  15 

Apr.  15 

May  15 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

PERCENT 

PERCENT 

.3250 

.3196 

.  3522 

.3544 

92 

90 

2.03 

2.00 

2.39 

2.  42 

85 

83 

1.32 

1.39 

1.74 

1.77 

76 

79 

.623 

.634 

.855 

.861 

73 

74 

.949 

.963 

1.34 

1.35 

71 

71 

1.01 

1.01 

1.67 

1.69 

60 

60 

15.00 

15.40 

21.40 

21.60 

70 

71 

14.30 

15.50 

21.20 

21.40 

67 

72 

18.20 

21.50 

23.60 

23.  70 

77 

91 

Chickens,  All,  Lb.... 

.203 

.207 

.284 

.286 

71 

72 

.  385 

.375 

.460 

.463 

93  A/ 

89  A/ 

Milk,  Whlse.  Cwt.  2/. 

3.84 

3.86  3J 

4.66 

4.69 

88  A/ 

91  d/ 

\J  Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  currently  in  months  i  nd  i  ca  ted  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes  then  in  effect. 
£/  Estimated  average  price  for  the  month  for  alt  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
Jj  Pre  I iminary. 

A/  Percentage  of  seasonally  adjusted  pri ces  to  parity  prices. 
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LATE   CROPS    PREDOMINATE  SCENE 


THE  TOBACCO  SITUATION 

The  1956  output  of  cigarettes 
the  leading  outlet  for  flue-cured,  burley, 
and  Maryland  tobacco  is  expected  to 
be  higher  than  the  billion  turned 
out  in  1955.  Last  year*  s  total  was  al- 
most 3  percent  above  1954  following  the 
nearly  8  percent  decline  from  the  peak 
435!4  billion  in  1952.  The  number  of 
cigarettes  consumed  in  the  united  States 
in  1955  at  382  billion  rose  almost  4 
percent  from  1954  but  overseas  ship- 
ments to  troops  and  commercial  exports 
fell  off  about  8  percent.  A  small  part 
of  the  increased  consumption  in  this 
country  is  probably  due  to  the  return 
of  troops  to  the  continental  United 
States.  Trade  reports  indicate  that 
sales  of  filter  tip  cigarettes  were 
continuing  to  increase  at  the  close 
Of  1955.  (Continued  on  page  2) 
I  


Although  growing  crops  were  in  fairly 
good  condition  as  of  June  1,  they  were, 
generally,  not  as  far  advanced  as  they 
usually  are  at  that  time  of  year.  Ad- 
verse weather  during  the  spring,  with 
recurring  cool  spells  and  late  freezes, 
greatly  retarded  planting  of  crops  and 
necessitated  a  great  deal  of  replanting, 
intermittent  periods  of  unseasonably  low 
temperatures,  extending  even  into  early 
summer,  have  not  been  conducive  to  normal 
plant  growth,  and  over  the  greater  portion 
of  the  state  crops  are  from  two  to  three 
weeks  late. 

Stands  of  cotton,  corn,  and  tobacco 
are  reported  to  be  poor  in  some  areas. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  sections  report 
almost  perfect  stands  and  that,  aside 
from  lateness,  these  crops  are  in  almost 
perfect  condition.  Much,  of  course,  will 
depend   upon   the  weather  of  the  next  tvo 

( Con  t  i nued  on  Page  2) 


Supplies  of  Flue-Cured  Tobacco 
Far  Above  Requirements 
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TOBACCO    SITUATION  (Continued) 

In  the  current  marketing  year, 
preliminary  indications  are  that  the 
domestic  use  of  flue-cured,  burley, 
and  Maryland  tobacco  will  not  be  sub- 
stantially different  than  in  1954-55 
when  measured  on  the  customary  farm- 
sales  weight  basis.  This  is  in  spite- 
of  the  increase  in  cigarette  manu- 
facture. It  appears  that  a  greater 
number  of  cigarettes  than  formerly 
are  being  made  from  a  given  quantity 
of  leaf  tobacco. 

The  total  supplies  of  flue-cured 
and  burley  for  1955-56  are  about  3,537 
and  1,320  million  pounds.  The  flue- 
cured  supply  is  nearly  10  percent  above 
1954-55  and  a  record  high  while  the 
burley  supply  is  2&  percent  below  1954 — 
55  and  the  second  largest  on  record. 
The  1956  prospective  acreage  as  of 
March  1  for  flue-cured  is  11  percent 
smaller  than  in  1955  and  reflects  the 
cut  in  acreage  allotments.  The  1956 
prospective  acreage  for  burley  is  nearly 
the  same  as  for  1955.  The  volume  of 
burley  marketed  indicated  that  the  1955 
crop  was  smaller  than  expected  earlier, 
and  legislation  approved  on  March  2» 
1956.  cancelled  the  reductions  in  the 
1956  burley  acreage  allotments  announc- 
ed last  November  30.  The  carryover  of 
flue-cured  at  the  end  of  the  current 
marketing  year  will  reach  a  new  high 
and  for  burley  will  be  second  only  to 
last  year's  record.  If  1956  yields 
are  near  the  averages  of  recent  years, 
it  seems  likely  that  this  year*  s  crops 
plus  the  carryovers  will  result  in  a 
little  smaller  total  supplies  of  flue- 
cured  and  burley  for  1956-57  than  those 
for  the  current  marketing  year. 

Despite  the  reduction  in  last  year*  s 
crop  of  Maryland  tobacco  due  to  storm 
damage,  the  supply  is  only  slightly 
less  than  the  record  level  of  a  year 
ago  because  of  the  increase  in  carry- 
over. Marketing  quotas  are  in  effect 
on  Maryland  tobacco  in  19  56  for  the 
first  time  since  1953. 

The  1956  consumption  of  cigars  is 
expected  to  continue  above  the  6  bil- 
lion level.  The  gain  in  cigar  con- 
sumption for  1954  to  1955  was  about 
1  percent.  The  prospective  1956  ac- 
reages for  cigar  filler  and  cigar  binder 
are  lower  than  last  year's  harvested 
acreage  but  those  for  cigar  wrapper 
are  up  some.  Except  for  Pennsylvania 
filler  type  41,  continental  filler 
and  binder  types  are  under  acreage  al- 


lotments, which  for  most  farms  are 
about  12&  percent  lower  than  in  1955. 
Considerable  uncertanity  exists  as  to 

the  impact  of  manufactured  binder  sheet 
on  the  future  use  of  and  requirements 
for  binder  types  of  tobacco. 

Consumption  of  smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco  seems  likely  to  decline  further 
during  1956.  In  1955.  the  outputs  of 
smoking  and  chewing  tobaccos  at  79  3/4 
and  79  million  pounds,  respectively, 
were  nearly  5  and  3  percent  smaller 
than  in  1954  and  the  lowest  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  Snuff  output  at 
39  1/4  million  pounds  was  2  percent 
above  1954  and  is  expected  to  continue 
at  about  the  same  level  in  1956. 

Snuff  and  chewing  are  the  major 
domestic  outlets  for  fire-cured  and 
dark  air-cured  tobaccos  al though -chew- 
ing products  also  utilize  some  burley 
and  cigar  binder  tobacco. 

Legislation  approved  on  March  2 
cancelled  the  cuts  of  15  and  20  per- 
cent in  1956  acreage  allotments  for 

(Continued   on    Page  4) 

LATE   CROPS (  Con  tfrtuedj 


or  three  months,  under  continuing  favor- 
able conditions,  crops  can  overcome  thei] 
late  start  and  even  provide  a  bountiful 
harvest. 

Small  grains  at  the  first  of  th< 
month  were  coming  into  full  maturity, 
Temperatures  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  have  not  been  sufficiently  low  tc 
cause  material  damage  to  these  crops 
A  few  scattered  areas  could  have  used  i 

little  more  rainfall  in  mid-May,  but  il 
is  thought  that  in  most  cases  soil  mois 
ture  was  sufficient  to  produce  full  head* 
of  grain.  Harvest  of  small  grains  was 
proceeding  rapidly  by  the  end  of  the  firsl 
week  in  June,  and  it  now  looks  as  if  th( 
most  of  these  crops  will  produce  recorc 

or  near-record  yields. 

Soil  moisture  conditions  at  the  turr 
of  the  month  were  generally  describee 
for  most  sections  of  the  state  as  bein* 
adequate.  During  the  latter  part  of  May 
soils  were  getting  quite  dry,  particularly 
in  some  areas,  but  general  rains  extending 
over  the  last  day  of  May  and  the  firsl 
two  days  of  June  were  ample  to  alleviat( 
the  situation.  Reports  of  droughty  con 
ditions  are  rare  and  isolated,  and  witl 
reasonable  amounts  of  properly  dispersec 
rainfall  in  the  weeks  ahead,  crops  shoulc 
be  able  to  make  optimum  growth  so  far  as 
soil  moisture  is  concerned. 
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FAIR  PRODUCTION  OF  TRUCK  CROPS  EXPECTED 


Reports  from  North  Carolina  pro- 
ducers as  of  June  1  indicate  that  the 
production  from  the  State's  2,300  acres 
of  late  spring  cabbage  will  amount  to 
about  15,000  tons,  with  an  average  yield 
of  6.5  tons  per  acre.  Last  year,  late 
spring  cabbage  was  severely  hurt  by 
the  late  March  freeze  and  yields  on 
2,  100  acres  amounted  to  only  4.  5  tons 
per  acre  with  a  total  production  of 
9,  400  tons. 

The  North  Carolina  acreage  of 
cantaloups  for  harvest  in  1956  is  es- 
timated at  4, 300  acres,  a  reduction 
of  20  percent  from  the  5,400  acres 
harvested  in  l95t>.  General  dissatis- 
faction with  last  year*  s  low  prices  is 
the  reason  voiced  by  producers  for 
the  sharp  decrease.  June  1  reports 
on  condition  of  this  year*  s  crop  in- 
dicate a  production  of  215,000  crates 
with  a  yield  of  50  crates  per  acre.  Production 
in  1955  was  297, 000  crates  with  an  average 
yield  of  55  crates  per  acre. 

Production  of  cucumbers  for  fresh 
market  in  North  Carolina  during  1956 
is  estimated  at  385,000  bushels,  based 
on  reports  from  growers  as  of  June  1. 
This  would  represent  an  average  yield 
70  bushels  per  acre  on  the  5,500  acres 
which  have  been  indicated  for  harvest. 
The  expected  yield  is  10  bushels  per 
acre  below  the  forecast  of  a  month  ago, 
the  decrease  having  arisen  from  re- 
tarded growths  and  more  than  usual 
damage  from  insects.  Production  on 
the  6,500  acres  harvested  last  year 
amounted  to  715,000  bushels  at  a  yield 
of  110  bushels  per  acre. 

Latest  estimates  place  the  green 
pepper  acreage  in  North  Carolina  for 
1956  at  5,100  acres,  a  reduction  of 
12  percent  from  the  5,800  acres  har- 
vested in  1955.  Estimated  yield  at 
115  bushels  per  acre  would  give  a  pro- 
duction of  586,000  bushels  in  comparison 
with  last  year'  s  yield  of  160  bushels 
and  total  production  of  928,000.  Be- 
lated cold  weather  badly  hurt  this 
year*  s  crop  in  some  areas,  and  stands 
are  reported  to  be  only  fair  to  good. 

According  to  reports  from  pro- 
ducers as  of  June  1,  acreage  of  sweet 
corn  in  North  Carolina  from  1956  at 
6,  100  acres  will  be  reduced  by  20  per- 
cent from  the  7,900  harvested  in  1955. 
Many  growers  have  expressed  dissatis- 
faction at  last  year' s  prices  and  it 
is  reported  that  bud  worms  have  made 
production  of  the  crop  quite  trouble- 


some. Yield  per  acre  for  this  year 
is  estimated  at  80  units  which  would 
give  a  production  of  488,000  units  -- 
a  unit  consisting  of  five  dozen  ears. 
Last  year  the  yield  was  100  units  per 
acre  and  production  totaled  790,000 
un  i t s. 

Harvest  of  the  North  Carolina 
strawberry  crop  was  about  over  by  June 
1.  Production,  though  considerably 
better  than  for  last  year,  was  cut 
short  by  late  spring  freezes  and  by 
the  production  of  small  berries  to- 
ward the  last  of  the  season  when 
rain  was  badly  needed.  A  15,000  ac- 
reage, the  same  as  for  last  year,  is 
estimated  to  average  65  crates  per 
acre,  which  would  give  a  production  of 
98,000  crates.  Yield  in  1955  was  only 
25  crates  per  acre,  and  total  pro- 
duction amounted  to  only  38,000  crates, 
the  smallest  crop  on  record. 

As  of  June  1,  the  acreage  of  sum- 
mer totatoes  in  North  Carolina  was  ex- 
pected to  amount  to  about  the  same  as 
that  harvested  in  1955,  or  2,600  acres  . 
Stands,  however,  are  not  as  good  as 
they  were  a  year  ago,  and  yield  for 
this  year  is  estimated  at  75  bushels 
per  acre  as  compared  with  a  yield  of 
85  bushels  last  year.  The  expected 
production  of  195,000  bushels  would  be 
short  of  the  221,000  bushels  harvested 
last  year  by  about  12  percent. 

Reports  from  growers  indicate  that 
there  have  been  about  13,000  acres  of 
watermelons  planted  in  North  Carolina 
up  to  June  1,  a  reduction  of  1,000 
acres  from  1955.  According  to  the  re- 
ported condition  of  the  crop,  a  yield 
of  200  melons  per  acre  and  a  total  pro- 
duction of  2,600,000  melons  are  ex- 
pected,as  compared  with  a  yield  of 
210  melons  and  a  production  of  2,940,- 
000  for  last 'year. 

Reports  from  North  Carolina's  com- 
mercial early  Irish  potato  growers,  as 
of  June  1  indicate  production  will  total 
3,450,000  bushels  in  1956.  Such  a  pro- 
duction would  average  a  yield  of  230 
bushels  per  acre  on  the  estimated  15,000 
acres  for  harvest.  The  expected  yield 
would  be  30  bushels  short  of  the  record 
yield  of  260  bushels  per  acre  established 
last  year  on  the  same  total  acreage  as 
for  this  year.  Last  year' s  production 
amounted  to  3,900,000  bushels. 

Dry  weather  in  eastern  North  Carolina 
during     May    was    not    favorable    for  the 

( Cont i nued  on  page  4) 
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TOBACCO    SITUATION  (Continued) 


development  of  potatoes.  Harvest  began 
during  the  firsc  week  of  June  and  probably 
will  extend  into  the  second  week  of  July. 
Stands  in  general  are  not  as  good  as  a 
year  ago. 

North  Carolina's  late  spring  snap  bean 
crop  is  estimated  at  336,000  bushels  as 
against  a  468,000  bushel  crop  for  1955. 
Yield  this  year  is  expected  to  average 
only  70  bushels  as  compared  with  90  a 
year  ago.  The  1956  estimated  acreage  at 
4,800  is  short  of  that  for  1955  by  400 
acres.  Adverse  weather  during  the  early 
growing  season  resulted  in  poor  stands 
and  prevented  plants  from  attaining  normal 
maturity. 


MAY  MILK  PRODUCTION 

Reported  milk  produced  on  North 
Carolina  farms  during  May  amounted  to 
162  million  pounds,  the  highest  monthly 
output  since  July  of  1953  when  pro- 
duction was  the  same.  Average  flow 
per  cow  in  herd  for  May,  however,  was 
at  a  record  level  for  any  month,  there 
being  considerably  fewer  cows  on  farms 
in  the  State  than  at  other  times  when 
total  production  was  higher.  Seasonal- 
ly, the  current  May  production  was  12,  - 
000.000  pounds  above  the  previous  month's 
total,  and  it  was  4,000,000  above  the 
output  for  May  of  1955. 

There  were  an  estimated  348,000 
milk  cows  on  farms  during  May,  or  12,000 
fewer  than  in  May  of  1955.  The  av- 
erage production  per  cow  last  month 
was  465  pounds,  as  compared  with  430 
pounds  for  April,  440  pounds  for  May  a 
year  ago,    and  426   for  July  of  1953. 

RECORD  N.   C.  EGG 

PRODUCTION  FOR  MAY 

Production  of  eggs  in  North  Caro- 
lina during  May  is  estinated  at  157 
million.  This  output  is  9.8  percent 
above  the  143  million  eggs  produced 
in  May  of  1955  and  it  is  the  highest 
production  for  the  month  on  record. 

The  average  number  of  layers  on 
hand  for  the  month  is  reported  at  8,- 
636.000  as  compared  with  7,831,000  for 
May  of  1955.  Rate  of  lay  per  100  birds 
at  1,814  was  slightly  under  the  rate 
of  1,820  reported  for  the  month  one 
year  ago.  The  lower  rate  of  lay,  how- 
ever, was  more  than  offset  by  the  high- 
est number  of  layers  on  hand  during 
May  since  records  for  the  State  were 
started. 


fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobaccos 
announced  last  November  30.  The  pro- 
spective 1956  acreages  for  fire-cured 
and  dark  air-cured  are  probably  close 
to  the  1955  harvested  acreages.  If 
1956  yields  per  acre  are  near  the 
average  for  recent  years,  the  1956-57 
total  supply  of  fire-cured  seems  likely 
to  be  about  the  same  as  for  1955-56,  but 
the  1956-57  supply  of  dark  air-cured 
probably  will  be  up  some  and  the  larg- 
est since  the  war. 

The  1956  crops  of  flue-cured, 
burley,  Maryland,  and  the  cigar  filler 
and  binder  types  42-44  and  51-55  will 
receive  Government  price  support  at 
90  percent  of  the  applicable  parity. 
The  1956  crops  of  fire-cured  and  dark 
air-  and  sun-cured  will  be  supported 
at  75  and  66  2/3  percent,  respective  1  y, 
of  the  burley  support  level.  These 
are  mandatory  support  levels  for  the 
several  kinds  of  tobacco  when  they  are 
under  marketing  quotas.  The  price  supports 
placed  in  effect  when  marketings  begin 
are  the  higher  of  (1)  the  minimums 
announced  in  the  spring  or  (2)  the 
levels  based  on  the  calculations  as 
of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year 
(July  1  for  flue-cured  and  October  1 
for  the  other  kinds). 

Eports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
during  fiscal  1955-56  are  expected  to 
total  about  535  million  pounds  (de- 
clared weight)  --  one-sixth  larger  than 
1954-55  and  the  most  since  1946-47. 
Contributing  to  the  higher  level  in 
the  current  year  are  the  shipments 
under  public  law  480  programs  under 
which  foreign  currencies  are  accepted 
in  lieu  of  dollars.  Such  programs  will 
also  be  a  factor  in  1956-57.  Demand 
on  the  part  of  countries  other  than 
those  with  P.  L.  480  agreements  also 
has  been  fairiy  strong.  The  continuing 
high  levels  of  economic  activity  abroad 
and  large  general  imports  by  this 
country  are  favorable  factors  affecting 
tobacco  exports. 


RECORD  BROILER  HATCH  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 


For  the  nation  as  a  whole  com- 
mercial hatcheries  produced  253,774,000 
chicks  during  May.  This  was  13  percent 
above  the  output  of  chicks  in  May  last 
year  and  10  percent  above  the  average 
for  the  month. 

Broiler  chicks  produced,  which  ac- 
counted for  55  percent  of  the  chicks 
hatched  in  May,  totaled  140,655,000 
21  percent  more  than  in  May  last  year. 
The  demand  for  broiler  chicks  continues 
steady,  and  a  relatively  large  hatch 
of  broiler  chicks  in  June  is  in  pro- 
spect, as  the  number  of  eggs  in  in- 
cubators on  June  1  was  24  percent  more 
than  a  year  earlier. 

Chicks  produced  other  than  for 
broiler  production  during  May  totaled 
113,119,  000  compared  with  107,876,000 
in  May  last  year  --  an  increase  of  5 
percent.  A  slightly  larger  hatch  of 
non-broiler  chicks  in  June  than  a  year 
ago  is  in  prospect,  as  the  number  of 
non-broiler  eggs  in  incubators  on  June 
1  was  6  percent  more  than  on  June  1 
last  year. 


Broiler  chicks  hatched  by  commercial 
hatcheries  in  North  Carolina  during  May 
amounted  to  9,406,000.  This  was  a  record 
May  hatch  for  the  state  and  it  is  cur- 
rently the  second  highest  in  the  nation, 
being  exceeded  only  by  the  out-put  in 
Georgia.  The  North  Carolina  production 
was  almost  22  percent  above  the  7,717,000 
broiler  chicks  hatched  during  May  a  year 
ago.  Totals  for  the  year,  January  through 
May,  at  43,009,000  was  also  the  second 
highest  in  the  nation  and  likewise  a 
record  out-put  for  the  state  during  this 
period  of  the  year.  The  production  was 
26.7  percent  above  the  33,934,000  hatched 
during  the  same  period  in  1955. 

Non-broiler  chicks  hatched  by  com- 
mercial hatcheries  in  North  Carolina  in 
May  totaled  1,223,000  as  compared  with 
395,000  produced  a  year  earlier,  repre- 
senting an  increase  over  last  year  of 
about  37  percent.  Total  chicks,  broilers 
and  non-broilers,  hatched  in  the  state 
by  commercial  hatcheries  in  May  amounted 
to  10,6  29,000  as  compared  with  8,608,000 
for  May  of  1955. 


Broilers  Provide  Growing  Share 
of  Poultry  Meat  Supply 


1947  1950  1953  1956 
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■The  increased  demand  of  the  con- 
suming publ  i  c  for  red  meat  and  poultry 
meat,  coupled  with  the  relatively  smal- 
ler supply  of  by-product  poultry  in- 
cident   to    egg  production,    has  given 


considerable    impetus    to    the  broiler 
and  turkey   sectors   of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry.     Both    are   currently  producing 
at  record  or  near-  reco  rd  levels. 


PEANUT  SUPPORT  LOWERED 


It  was  announced  on  April  24  that 
the  national  average  minimum  support 
price  for  1956  crop  peanuts  will  be 
11.2  cents  per  pound,  1  cent  less  than 
for  the  1955  crop.  The  decline  re- 
flects a  lowering  of  supports  from  90 
to  86  percent  of  parity  and  a  shift 
from  ''old*  1  toward  '  'mod  erni  zed*  ' 
parity.  (''Old'*  and  *  'modernized*  ' 
'refer  to  methods  of  computing  parity.) 

The  support  price  will  be  adjusted 
upward  if  upon  recalculation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  crop  year  (August  1) 
it  is  higher  than  n.2  cents. 

Farmers  placed  300  million  pounds 
of  1955  crop  peanuts  under  support 
programs.  Only  about  18  million  pounds 
have  been  redeemed  to  date.  CCC  will 
acquire  all  peanuts  not  redeemed  by 
May  31.  Through  May  15  the  Corporation 
sold  about  135  million  pounds,  including 
No.  2  peanuts,  for  domestic  crushing. 
An  additional  45  to  65  million  pounds 
will  be  diverted  to  crushing  or  export. 
Some  peanuts  will  be  offered  for  sale 
for  edible  use.  Any  part  not  sold  for 
edible  use  will  be  carried  over  by  CCC 
to  give  some  protection  in  event  of 
a  short  crop  similar  to  that  in  1954. 

in     recent    years,     when    supplies  of 
peanuts    were    plentiful,    civilians  con- 
sumed about  6.5  pounds  of  farmers'  stock 
peanuts    per  year.      on   a  shelled  basis, 


this  is  about  4.5  pounds.  in  the  1954- 
55  marketing  year,  consumption  fell  off 
about  half  a  pound,  farmers'  stock  basis, 
because  of  the  short  crop  and  the  con- 
sequent sharp  rise  in  prices. 

With  lower  prices  and  large  supplies 
of  peanuts,  except  Virginias,  available 
this  marketing  year,  consumption  of  shel- 
led peanuts  is  expected  to  return  to  the 
former  level.  Consumption  of  cleaned 
roasting  stock  peanuts  (Ball -park  type) 
probably  will  decline  for  the  second 
consecutive  year  because  of  the  com- 
paratively short  supply  and  higher  prices 
for  Virginias. 

Total  consumption  of  shelled  peanuts 
in  February- August  1956  is  likely  to  be 
up  considerably  from  last  year  as  nearly 
all  of  the  drop  in  use  during  the  1954- 
55  marketing  year  came  during  the  latter 
half.  Reported  use  of  shelled  peanuts 
in  candy,  peanut  butter  and  other  products 
in  September  1955-january  1956  was  about 
the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.  The 
unreported  use,  mostly  by  small  concerns 
who  are  not  required  to  report,  was  up 
considerably  and  in  line  with  two  years 
earlier  when  peanuts  were  plentiful. 
(Unreported  use  of  shelled  peanuts  is 
the  residual  obtained  by  adding  imports, 
beginning  stocks  and  production  and  then 
subtracting  reported  use,  exports  and 
ending  stocks). 


1955  Peanut  Crop  Up  Sharply — Again 
Exceeds  Probable  Edible  Use 
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WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  MAY,  1956 


The  outstanding  features  of  May  weather 
in  North  Carolina  were  widespread  dry- 
weather  and  three  equally- spaced  oc- 
currences of  unusual  cold  for  the  time 
of  year.  The  weather  patterns  that 
brought  on  the  unseasonable  temperatures 
were  all  different;  the  first  was  a 
simple  cold  front  passage  early  on  May 
8,  followed  by  high  pressure  sliding 
southeastward  over  the  Great  Lakes;  pro- 
longed low  pressure  circulation  over  the 
Northeastern  States  and  eastern  Canada 
brought  the  second  thrust  of  cold  air 
southward  on  the  16th;  in  the  third  case, 
two  cold  weather  fronts  crossed  North 
Carolina  on  the  24th  only  a  few  hours 
apart.  The  dry  weather  set  in  following 
the  first  cold  spell,  and  affected  all 
the  State  except  a  portion  of  the  southern 
Coastal  plain. 

Mild  temperatures  prevailed  over  North 
Carolina  the  first  week  in  May;  then 
cold  high  pressure  moved  southward  be- 
hind a  cold  weather  front  on  the  8  th, 
and  by  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  coldest 
weather  of  the  month  occurred  over  most 
of  the  State.  Freezing  weather  occurred 
that  morning  in  the  northern  piedmont  at 
places  where  freezing  had  never  before 
been  recorded  in  May.  Record  or  near- 
record  cold  for  the  time  of  year  occurred 


again  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  with 
some  freezing  weather  in  the  Mountains 
and  the  40s  elsewhere,  and  once  more  on 
the  25th,  when  places  in  the  interior 
northeast  dropped  to  the  middle  thirties. 
Between  cold  spells  there  were  several 
unseasonably  warm  days,  notably  the  14th, 
when"  the  mercury  climbed  to  97  degrees 
at  Wilson  for  the  hottest  reported  during 
the  month. 

There  were  daily  rains  in  North  Caro- 
lina during  the  first  eight  days  of  May  , 
but  amounts  were  light  except  for  a  few 
locally  heavy  thrndershowers.  one  of 
the  exceptional  spots  was  V.'i lirir.gr on , 
where  more  than  two  inches  fell  on  the 
3rd,  and  another  two  inches  on  the  th. 
After  the  cold  weather  of  the  9th  there 
was  no  more  general  rain  during  the  month. 
Scattered  summer-type  thundershowers 
fell,  however,  and  Wilmington  also  got 
more  than  a  fair  share  of  rain  from  these. 
Nearly  two  and  a  half  inches  fell  there 
on  the  20th  in  two  thundershowers;  the 
total  rain  for  the  month  was  more  than 
nine  inches,  for  the  wettest  May  of 
record.  Several  nearby  stations  had 
similar  heavy  rains,  but  over  mcsr  of 
North  Carolina  there  was  only  two  to 
three  inches  during  May. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL  FOR  MAY  1956 
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GOOD  WHEAT  CROP   IN  PROSPECT 

Early  prospects  for  a  good  1956 
wheat  crop  in  North  Carolina  became 
even  brighter  during  May.  Reports  from 
growers  as  of  June  1,  indicated  a  crop 
of  8,145,000  bushels  on  the  estimated 
362,000  acres  for  harvest.  This  would 
amount  to  a  yield  of  22.5  bushels  per 
acre,  only  a  half  bushel  oliort  of  the 
record  23  bushel  yield  established  in 
1951-  Last  year  a  22  bushel  average 
yield  was  obtained  from  326,000  acres 
which  produced  a  total  of  7,172,000 
bushels.  If  this  year?  s  expected  pro- 
duction materializes,  it  will  be  13.6 
percent  more  than  the  crop  of  1955  and 
15. 1  percent  above  the  1945-54  ten- 
year  average  production  of  7,079,000 
bushels. 

For  the  United  States  all  wheat 
production  in  1956  is  forecast  at  923 
million  bushels,  the  smallest  since 
1943.  A  crop  of  this  size  would  be 
two  percent  less  than  the  1955  pro- 
duction of  938  million  bushels,  and 
20  percent  less  than  average. 


FAIR  CROP  OF  PEACHES 

IN  PROSPECT 

According  to  reports  from  peach  growers 
as  of  June  1,  production  of  peaches  in 
North  Carolina  in  1956  will  amount  to 
about  900,000  bushels.  After  last  year's 
failure,  this  looks  like  a  very  good  crop, 
in  terms  of  the  1945-54  ten  year  average 
of  1,559,000  bushels  it  amounts  to  57.7 
percent,  but  it  is  only  18.  2  percent 
short  of  the  1,100,000  bushels  produced 
in  1954. 

Nation-wide  the  1956  peach  crop  is 
forecast  at  61,843,000  bushels  --  19  per- 
cent larger  than  last  year  and  almost 
equal  to  the  crop  of  1954,  but  eight  per- 
cent smaller  than  the  1945-54  average. 
All  North  Atlantic  and  Middle  Atlantic 
States  except  Virginia  expect  a  smaller 
crop  than  in  1955.  The  Southern  States 
and  all  North  Central  States  except  Kansas 
have  prospects  for  a  larger  crop  than 
last  year's.  of  the  Western  States  only 
California  and  New  Mexico  have  larger 
crops  than  for  last  year. 
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N .   C.   PRICES  RECEIVED 
[  INDEX  UP  3  POINTS 

The  ''All  Farm  Products''  index  of 
prices  received  by  farmers  at  local 
markets  increased  3  points  (1  percent) 
during  the  month  ended  June  15,  1956. 
The  June  index  compare's  with  an  index 
of  300  a  year  earlier  and  an  index  of 
299  on  June  15,  1954. 

The  All  crops  index  at  313  was  4 
points  above  the  index  of  309  on  May 
15,  1956.  This  increase  was  due  mostly 
to  an  increase  in  prices  received  for 
fruits  and  commercial  vegetables.  The 

( Cont inued  on  Page  2) 


U.    So  PR  ICES  RECE I  V  ED 
UP  2  PERCENT 

PARITY   INDEX  UNCHANGED 

PARITY  RATIO  UP   I  POINT 

Higher  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  fruit,  potatoes,  and  commercial 
vegetables  were  primarily  responsible 
for  a  2  percent  increase  in  the  Index 
of  Prices  Received  by  Farmers  during 
the  month  ending  June  15.  The  mid-June 
index,  at  247  percent  of  its  1910-14 
average,  compared  with  242  in  May  and 
241  in  June  last  year.     The  Crop  Index, 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


Workers  on  Farms  Drop 
to  a  New  Low  in  1955 
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N.    C.    PRICES  (Continued) 

increase  of  1  point  in  the  grains  index 
was  offset  by  a  decline  in  the  oil  bear- 
ing index. 

Higher  prices  received  for  hogs, 
beef  cattle,  lambs,   eggst  retail  milk, 
and  wool  were  responsible  for  the  in- 
crease of  3  points  in  the  livestock  and 
livestock  products  index  during  mid  June. 

The  ratio  of  North  Carolina  prices 
received  to  U.  S.  prices  paid  at  102 
was  1  point  above  the  May  15  ratio. 

U.    S.    PRICES  {Continued) 

which  increased  4  percent  during  the 
past  month,  was  8  percent  above  a  year 
earlier.  The  Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products  Index,  decreased  less  than  half 
of  one  percent  during  the  month  and  was 
3  percent  below  June  last  year. 

Increases  in  retail  prices  of 
family  living  items  offset  a  decline  in 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production 
items  to  leave  the  Parity  Index  (Prices 
Paid,  Interest,  Taxes,  and  Wage  Rates) 
unchanged  in  mid-June  from  a  month 
earlier.  At  286,  the  index  was  about 
1  percent  below  the  all-time  June  high 
reached  in  1952. 

With  farm  product  prices  up  and 
the  Parity  Index  steady,  the  Parity 
Ratio  rose  this  month  to  86,  about  1 
percent  higher  than  a  month  earlier 
and  June  15,  1955. 


U.  S.   PEACH  CROP  LARGER 
THAN   1955  CROP 

Total  production  of  peaches  in  the 
United  States  in  1956  was  estimated  as 
of  June  1  at  61.8  million  bushels,  191 
percent  larger  than  the  3hort  1955  crop 
but  8  percent  below  the  1945-54  average. 
In  the  9  Southern  States  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas  where  the  1955  crop  was  a 
failure  in  most  States  because  of  spring 
freezes,  production  in  1956  was  estimat- 
ed at  10  million  bushels,  24  percent 
below  average.  Spring  freezes  again 
severely  cut  the  crop  in  Georgia  and  did 
considerable  damage  in  a  number  of  other 
Southern  States.  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west, the  freeze  of  last  November  and 
cold  weather  in  following  months  have 
reduced  production  considerably  this 
year.  Freezes  in  May  also  cut  the  crops 
in  important  northeastern  States. 

Production  of  clingstone  peaches 
in  California,  which  are  used  mostly  for 
canning,  is  estimated  at  23.3  million 
bushels,  3  percent  above  the  1955  crop. 
The  California  freestone  crop  is  estimat- 
ed at  10.9  million  bushels,  about  4  per- 
cent under  1955.  These  peaches  are  used 
fresh,    canned,    dried,    and  frozen. 

With  production  up  sharply  this 
year  in  the  Southern  States  and  pro- 
duction of  California  freestones  nearly 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  5/ 


N.   C.   AND  U.   S.    INDEX  NUMBERS 


May 

June 

June 

June 

June 

INDEX 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1956 

1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

NORTH  CAROLINA  INDEX  NUMBERS 

288 

291 

300 

299 

288 

309 

313 

319 

316 

298 

387 

387 

394 

390 

363 

264 

264 

281 

281 

269 

312 

311 

341 

321 

315 

162 

163 

177 

177 

182 

213 

272 

228 

219 

243 

360 

434 

358 

410 

312 

Livestock  and  Livestock  products... 

212 

215 

231 

239 

255 

230 

240 

264 

312 

309 

196 

195 

221 

212 

243 

222 

224 

220 

215 

227 

Ratio  of  prices  Rec' d.  to  paid*.... 

101 

102 

106 

106 

104 

UNITED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 

242 

247 

241 

247 

257 

prices  Paid,  int. ,  Taxes  & 

286 

286 

282 

282 

277 

85 

86 

85 

88 

93 

Ratio  of  N.   C.  Prices  received  to  U.   S.  prices  paid. 


SOME  FEED  PRICES  UP 
I  OTHERS  UNCHANGED 

Prices  paid  by  North  Carolina  farmers 
for  some  feed  items  increased  while  others 
were  unchanged  during  the  month  ended 
June  15,  1956.  Average  prices  paid  for 
all  mixed  dairy  feed,  16  and  29  percent 
protein  dairy  feed,  all  the  high  protein 
feeds,  middlings,  and  scratch  grains 
were  costing  farmers  slightly  more  than 
in  May  while  the  other  feed  items  were 
unchanged  from  the  previous  month. 

The  local  market  poultry  feed-price 
ratio  for  broiler  feed  and  chicken  feed 
declined  during  the  month.  The  decline 
in  the  broiler  feed  ratio  was  due  to 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

u.  s. 

MAY  15 

JUNE  15 

JUNE  15 

GOMMODI TY 

UNI  T 

19  56 

1956 

1956 

DOLLARS 

Corn  

BU. 

1.40 

1.47 

1.42 

VHEAT  

Bu. 

2.03 

1.96 

1.93 

OATS  

Bu. 

.80 

.67 

.632 

BARLEY  

Bu. 

1.  16 

1.05 

.931 

Rye  

BU. 

2.00 

1.85 

.985 

Sorghum  Grai ns.  . . 

CWT. 

2.  15 

2. 15 

2.02 

Soybeans  

Bu. 

2.67 

2.62 

2.87 

PEANUTS  

LB. 

.  133 

.  133 

.118" 

Cotton  

LB. 

.  320 

.320 

.  3229 

Cottonseed  

TON 

38.00 

38.00 

47.40 

LB. 

.44 

.46 

.411 

CWT. 

14.90 

16. 10 

15.60 

Beef  cattle  

CWT. 

12.70 

12.80 

15.60 

Veal  calves  

CWT. 

20.00 

18.50 

16.70 

CWT. 

5.00 

5.00 

5.60 

CWT. 

19.00 

20.50 

20.80 

HD. 

99.00 

95.00 

154.00 

Chickens.  fiL\  

LB. 

.201 

.  186 

.  195 

COM'L.  BROILERS.. 

LB. 

.  200 

.  185 

.  199 

LB. 

.32 

.32 

.  298 

DOZ. 

.40 

.42 

.  363 

MILK .    W-ILSE.    1/,  . 

CWT. 

5.  15 

5.  15  2J 

3.86 

RETAIL  2d-  

QT. 

.  210 

.219 

2.07 

BUTTERFAT  

LB. 

.47 

.46 

.583 

Bu. 

2.30 

2.65 

SWEETPOTATOES.  .  .  . 

Bu. 

2.60 

2.60 

3.  17 

APPLES.  COM'I  

Bu. 

3.23 

LESPEDEZA  SEED.  .  . 

CWT. 

10.00 

10.00 

8.54 

CWT. 

8.80 

8.80 

KOBE  ;  

CWT. 

1  1.30 

1 1.30 

Com.  a  tenn  

CWT. 

17.00 

17.00 

SERI CEA  

CWT. 

14.70 

14.70 

HAY.    ALL   BALED  Mj 

Ton 

29.20 

27.40 

19.80 

Ton 

34.90 

33.30 

20.70 

LESPEDEZA  HAY.  .  . 

Ton 

32.  OQ 

30.00 

22.40 

SOYBEAN  & 

COWPEA  HAY  

Ton 

28.60 

27.00 

26.70 

Ton 

20.  20 

18.50 

20.70 

Ton 

26.70 

25.00 

XI   Estimated  average  -trices  for  the  month  for  all 

milk  sold  at  iJiolesale  to  plants  and  dealers. 
2J  Preliminary. 

£J   Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers . 

JJj   The  all  hay  price  is  the  ^sighted  average  of 

seinrate  kinds  including  an  allotmnce  for 

minor  kinds. 


lower  prices  received  for  broilers. 
The  egg  feed  ratio  improved  some  during 
the  month  as  result  of  higher  egg  prices. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

u. 

S. 

FEED  PER 

May 

June 

May 

June 

15 

15 

15 

15 

HUNDREDWEIGHT 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

Dol 

lars 

Mixed  Dairy  r  eea 

unaer  4>\r/o  protein 

All 

3. 

85 

3. 

90 

3. 

75 

3. 

73 

1  CGI     T**»»/"\4- *"v  "i  v» 

3. 

70 

3. 

75 

3. 

69 

3. 

66 

►         "1  GfTT     T~\        "4"*  s\  <i  *-% 

3. 

90 

3. 

90 

3. 

70 

3. 

68 

4. 

05 

4. 

05 

3. 

95 

3. 

93 

29%  &  Over  

4. 

05 

4. 

05 

4. 

05 

4. 

05 

4. 

55 

4. 

60 

4. 

43 

4. 

43 

High  protein  Feeds 

Linseed  Meal. . . . 

4. 

24 

4. 

26 

Soybean  Meal. . . . 

4. 

30 

4. 

35 

4. 

20 

4. 

29 

Cottonseed  Meal. 

3. 

40 

3. 

50 

3. 

71 

3. 

72 

Meat  Scrap  

4. 

80 

4. 

85 

4. 

75 

4. 

81 

Grain  By-Products 

3. 

40 

3. 

40 

3. 

18 

3. 

00 

3. 

60 

3. 

65 

3. 

29 

3. 

16 

3. 

90 

3. 

90 

3. 

64 

3. 

66 

3. 

46 

3. 

49 

poultry  Feed 

4. 

85 

4. 

85 

4. 

57 

4. 

57 

Scratch  Grain. . . 

4. 

20 

4. 

30 

4. 

14 

4. 

14 

Broiler  Growing 

5. 

10 

5. 

10 

5. 

02 

5. 

06 

poultry  Ration  _//. 

3. 

98 

3. 

99 

3. 

62 

3. 

63 

//    Average  of  prices  paid  for  commerc  i a  I 
feeds  and  pric'es  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  POULTRY 
FEED-PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 

N. 

C. 

u. 

S. 

May 

June 

May 

June 

PRICE  RATIO  1/ 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

Egg-Feed 

10.0 

(Poultry  Ration) 

10.0 

10.5 

10.4 

Farm 

Chicken  Feed  2J 

5.3 

4.9 

5.3 

4.9 

Broiler-Feed 

(Broiler  Mash) 

3.9 

3.6 

4.2 

3.9 

Turkey  Feed  2/ 

8.0 

8.0 

8.5 

8.2 

JJ    Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  farm  ch i ckens , 
one  pound  broilers  and  one  pound 
fur A eys. 

Poultry  ration. 


RECORD  SPRING  PIG  CROP 
FOR  N .  C. 

North  Carolina's  1956  spring  pig 
crop  was  the  largest  of  record.  Pigs 
saved  from  spring  farrowings  (Dec.  1, 
1955  —  June  1,  1956)  amounted  to  1,  — 
126,000.  which  was  4,000  above  the  pre- 
vious record  spring  crop  of  1,122,000 
produced  in  1955.  Sows  farrowing  this 
spring  totaled  1$8, 000  which  was  two  per- 
cent above  the  165,  000  farrowing  in  the 
spring  of  1955.  Pigs  saved  per  litter 
at  6.7  was  just  short  of  the  record  6.8 
average  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

According  to  producers'  reported  in- 
tentions, fall  farrowings  for  this  year 
(June  1  -  Dec.  1)  are  expected  to  be 
about  the  same  as  for  the  fall  of  1955. 
If  these  intentions  materialize,  117,000 
sows  will  farrow  in  the  state  this  fall, 
which  would  be  a  little  over  seven  per- 
cent above  the  average  number  farrowing 
in  the  fall  during  the  10-year  period, 
1945-54.  Assuming  that  pigs  saved  per 
litter,  with  allowance  for  trend,  will 
adhere  to  the  10-year  average,  the  1956 
fall  pig  crop  for  the  state  will  amount 
to  around  784,000  pigs.  The  combined 
spring  and  fall  pig  crop  would  thus  ap- 
proximate 1,910.000  head,  which  would  be 
1.5  percent  above  the  State's  pig  crop 
of  1955  and  18  percent  above  the  1945- 
54  average. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  1956  spring  pig  crop  totaled 
53,085,000  head,  a  decline  of  8  percent 
from  the  spring  of  1955.     The  number  of 


sows  farrowing  this  spring  totaled  7,- 
650,000  sows  which  was  also  8  percent 
less  than  the  8,359,000  sows  farrowing 
last  spring.  The  number  of  pigs  saved 
per  litter  was  6.94.  establishing  a  new 
record  for  spring  farrowing  and  com- 
pares with  6.90  Pigs  per  litter  in  1955. 
Reports  on  breeding  intentions  indicate 
a  total  of  5,163,000  sows  to  farrow  this 
fall,  this  would  be  7  percent  less  than 
the  number  farrowing  last  fall.  If  these 
intentions  materialize  and  the  number 
of  pigs  saved  per  litter  equals  the  10- 
year  average,  with  an  allowance  for  up- 
ward trend,  the  1956  fall  pig  crop  would 
be  about  35  million  head.  The  combined 
spring  and  fall  pig  crops  for  1956  would 
then  be  about  88  million  head.  This 
would  be  8  percent  less  than  last  year 
and  only  slightly  below  the  1945-54 
average. 

The  number  of  hogs  6  months  old  and 
over  on  farms  and  ranches  June  1  was 
1  percent   below   a  year  ago. 

DAIRY  OUTLOOK 

Production  of  milk  in  May  was  re- 
stricted by  retarded  pastures.  The 
13.0  billion  pounds  produced  was  only 
1  percent  over  a  year  earlier  compared 
with  a  gain  of  5  percent  for  tire  four 
preceeding  months.  In  early  June,  pro- 
duction increased  as  pastures  improved 
in  many  sections.  Output  for  the  year 
will  be  around  127  billion  pounds  com- 
pared with  123. 5  billion,  the  previous 
record  set  in  1955. 

( Continued  on  Page  5 J 


N .   C.   AND  U.S.   PIG  CROP 


SPRING 

CROP 

FALL  CROP 

(DECEMBER  1- 

JUNE  1) 

(JUNE  1-  DECEMBER  1) 

10-Year 

1956 

10 -Year 

1956 

ITEM 

Average 
1945-54 

1955 

1956 

As  % 
Of  '55 

Average 
1945-54 

1955 

1956 

As  % 
Of  '55 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

% 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Sows  Farrowing 

140 

165 

168 

102 

109 

117 

117 

100 

Pigs  Saved 

901 

1,  122 

1,  126 

100 

717 

760 

Pigs  Per  Litter 

6.4 

6.  8 

6.  7 

UNITED  STATES 

Sows  Farrowing 

8,327 

8,  359 

7,650 

92 

5,208 

5,569 

5,  163 

93 

Pigs  Saved 

53,923 

57,  690 

53, 085 

92 

219 

37,914 

Pigs  Per  Litter 

6.  48 

6.90 

6.94 

il 


DAlRY    OUTLOOK  (Continued) 

Fluid  milk  consumption  in  Federal 
order  markets  has  continued  to  show  a 
significant  increase  over  a  year  earlier. 
Consumption  of  cream  and  cream  mixtures 
also  has  increased  in  recent  months 
after  several  years  of  declines.  Con- 
sumption of  skimmed  milk  items  continues 
to  show  a  sizable  increase.  As  a  re- 
sult of  increased  fluid  use,  the  amount 
of  milk  manufactured  has  been  below  a 
year  earlier  in  the  last  several  weeks. 
About  the  same  amount  of  butter,  more 
cheese,  and  less  nonfat  dry  milk  were 
purchased  by  CCC  in  May  and  early  June 
than  a  year  earlier. 

Prices  of  manufactured  dairy  pro- 
ducts were  increased  soon  after  price 
supports  were  raised  but  have  been 
steady  since.  Prices  to  farmers  for  all 
milk  sold  to  plants  and  dealers  in  May 
were  up  by  24  cents  per  hundredweight 
over  a  year  earlier,  or  about  6.6  per- 
cent. This  reflects  the  increase  in 
prices  for  fluid  uses  in  a  number  of 
markets  as  well  as  the  higher  support 
level  for  manufacturing  milk.  The  but- 
terfat  price  also  was  up  3  percent  from 
a  year  earlier.  Cash  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  dairy  products  have  been  show- 
ing a  sizable  increase  over  early  1955. 
For  1956  as  a  whole,  cash  receipts  from 
dairy  products  will  approach  the  record 
of  4.6  billion  dollars  reached  in  1952. 

The  increase  in  prices  for  feed 
concentrates  has  led  to  less  favorable 
milk-feed  price  relationships  than  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1955  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1956.  Milk  also  has  become 
a  little  less  favorable  relative  to 
hogs.  But  the  relationships  continue 
above  average  for  dairymen.  With  firm 
prices  for  milk  in  prospect,  conditions 
generally  favor  continued  large  pro- 
duction of  milk. 


PEACH  CROP  rcont  i  nued) 

as  large  as  last  year,  supplies  of  fresh 
market  peaches  will  be  much  heavier 
during  June,  July  and  early  August  than 
in  this  period  of  1955.  Prices  for 
these  early-season  peaches  can  be  ex- 
pected to  average  somewhat  under  the 
unusually  high  prices  of  1955.  From 
mid-summer  on,  supplies  of  fresh  peaches 
probably  will  not  be  quite  as  large  as 
in  this  time  of  1955.  Shipments  of 
early  peaches  from  California  and  South- 
ern States  to  fresh  markets  started  in 
late  May. 


POULTRY  AND  EGG  OUTLOOK 

Egg  prices  in  early  June  were  at 
about  the  lowest  1956  levels  to  that 
date,  following  a  price  decline  that 
began  about  the  second  week  in  May. 
However,  most  egg  prices  continued  a- 
bove  corresponding  1955  prices.  The 
prospect  is  for  prices  to  rise  seasonal- 
ly and  to  remain  above  last  year  until 
late  summer  or  early  fall. 

The  mid-May  U.  S.  average  price 
received  by  farmers  was  37.5  cents  per 
dozen,  down  a  cent  from  the  month  be- 
fore but  well  above  the  33.8  cents  of 
a  year  earlier. 

To  early  June,  no  sustained  periods 
of  hot  weather  had  occurred  in  the  Mid- 
west or  Northeast.  The  mild  temperatures 
sustained  both  egg  production  and  quality 
in  May  and  early  June,  thereby  con- 
tributing to  the  price  weakness  for  top 
quality  eggs. 

Broiler  prices  to  farmers  averaged 
21.1  cents  per  pound  (live)  in  mid-May, 
compared  with  an  average  of  21.0  cents 
for  the  preceding  4  months,  and  27  cents 
in  mid-May  1955.  Slaughter  in  April 
and  May  was  well  above  the  same  months 
of  1955,  holding  prices  below  a  year 
ago. 

Weekly  broiler  chick  placements  in 
early  June  were  higher  than  those  which 
provided  slaughter  supplies  in  April  and 
May.  However,  strengthening  seasonal 
demand  for  broilers  and  firmer  prices  for 
red  meats  may  offset  the  price  effects 
of  larger  supplies. 

The  seasonally  small  marketings  of 
heavy-breed  turkeys,  including  breeders, 
from  early  1956  to  early  June  sold  at 
higher  prices  than  young  turkeys  last 
fall  and  winter.  This  is  partly  a  result 
of  the  samll  storage  holdings  of  turkey  -- 
40  million  pounds  of  June  1,  the  smallest 
for  the  date  since  1949.  The  number  of 
turkeys  now  growing  for  slaughter  later 
this  year  is   a  record. 


Prices  received  by  farmers   for  early 
summer  vegetables  are  expected  to  average 
at    least    as    high    as    those    of   a  year 
earlier.     June  I  estimates  indicate  about 
the   same    total    tonnage   as    last  year. 


Potato  production  this  summer  will 
be  down  materially  from  last  year  unless 
shipments  from  late  States  are  consider- 
ably heavier.  This  indicates  s u b  - 
stabtial ly  higher  prices   than   last  year. 


RECORD  MAY  SLAUGHTER  FOR  N .  C 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  North  Carolina  during  May  amounted 
to  25,  337.000  pounds  liveweight.  This 
was  a  record  for  the  month,  exceeding 
the  previous  high  of  23,494,000  pounds 
established  in  May  a  year  ago  by  1,843,000 
pounds,  or  7.8  percent.  By  species  the 
May  slaughter  was  made  up  of  9,623,000 
pounds  of  cattle,  942,000  pounds  of 
calves,  8,000  pounds  of  sheep  and  lambs, 
and  14,764.000  pounds  of  hogs.  Sheep 
and  lambs,  and  calves  made  up  less  of  the 

total  kill  than  they  did  in  May  of  1955. 
but  total  liveweight  of  cattle  and  hogs 
slaughtered  were  at  an  all-time  high 
record  for  the  month,  more  than  offsetting 
the  decrease   for  other  species. 

UNITED  STATES 

Red  meat  production  by  commercial 
slaughter  plants  in  the  United  States 
for  the  month  of  May  totaled  2,  148  mil- 
lion pounds.  May  output  was  2  percent 
above  the  2, 106  million  pounds  in  April 
and  9  percent  above  the  1,964  million 
pounds  in  May  1955. 

Beef  production  for  the  month  of 
May  totaled  1,195  million  pounds,  7  per- 
cent more  than  April  and  11  percent 
more  than  May  1955.     There  were  2,210,- 

N.  C.   AND  U.   S.  LI 


700  head  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  May. 
This  was  7  percent  greater  than  the  2, - 
068,500  head  slaughtered  in  April  and 
5  percent  greater  than  the  2,102,  100- 
head  killed  in  May  a  year  ago.  The 
average  live  weight  of  cattle  slaughter- 
ed in  May  was  964  pounds,  which  was  6 
pounds  lighter  than  a  month  ago  but  35 
pounds  heavier  than  a  year  ago. 

The  number  of  calves  slaughtered 
in  May  was  estimated  at  951,  200  head.  1 
This  was  just  7,000  head  less  than  a 
month  ago  and  10,900  head  less  than  May 
a  year  ago.  Veal  output  in  May  totaled 
121  million  pounds,  8  percent  more  than 
the  previous  month  and  3  percent  more 
than  the  same  month  last  year.  Slaughter 
calves  in  May  averaged  229  pounds  live 
weight.  This  compares  with  210  pounds 
in  April  and  222  pounds  in  May  last 
year. 

May  hog  slaughter,  estimated  at 
5,875,600  head,  was  6  percent  under  the 
6,266,800  head  killed  in  April  but  was 
15  percent  above  the  5,097,800  head  kil- 
led in  May  last  year.  Pork  production 
for  the  month  totaled  778  million 
pounds  --  4  percent  less  than  a  month 
ago  but  10  percent  more  than  the  out- 
put of  May  last  year.  Lard  production 
in  May  totaled  199  million  pounds,  down 
4  percent  from  a  month  earlier  but  up 
10  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  The 

(  Cont  inued  on  Page  7) 

VEST0CK  SLAUGHTER  * 


MAY 

JANUARY  -  MAY 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

SPECIES 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

Thous 

.  Head 

Thous 

.  Lbs. 

Thous 

.  Head 

Thous 

.  Lbs. 

N.  C. 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 

Lambs 
Hogs 

12.3 
5.3 

.  1 

58.0 

12.  1 
4.9 

.  1 

66.0 

9,496 
967 

10 

13,021 

9,623 
942 

8 

14,764 

62.8 
24.3 

.4 

293.0 

59.  1 
21.6 

.3 
320.0 

48,793 
4,334 

37 

64,733 

46,877 
3,967 

25 

71,356 

TOTAL 

75.7 

83.  1 

23,494 

25,337 

380.5 

401.0 

117,897 

122,225 

u.  S. 

Mil  1  ion  Head 

Mil  lion  Lbs. 

Million  Head 

Million  Lbs. 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 

Lambs 
Hogs 

2.  1 
1.0 

1.4 
5.  1 

2.2 
1.0 

1.2 
5.9 

1,954 
213 

132 
1,256 

2,  131 
218 

113 
1,388 

10.  1 
4.9 

6.7 
29.8 

10.6 
4.9 

6.7 
34.9 

9,442 
1,013 

665 
7,  140 

10,341 
1,027 

660 
8,088 

TOTAL 

9.6 

10.3 

3,  555 

3,850 

51.5 

57.  1 

18,260 

20, 116 

includes  s I aughter  under  Federal  inspection  and  other  wholesale  and  retail 
slaughter;  excludes  farm  slaughter.  c 


Raleigh 

L  I  VESTOCK  (Continued)  t~ 


amount  of  lard  rendered  per  100  pounds 
of  live  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  was 
14.3  pounds,  the  same  as  a  month  ago 
and  compares  with  14.4  pounds  a  year  ago. 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs 
slaughtered  in  May  was  estimated  at  1, - 
218,600  head.  This  was  4  percent  less 
than  the  1,  271,900  head  slaughtered  a 
month  earlier  and  11  percent  less  than 
the  1,  367,100  head  slaughtered  in  May 
1955.  Mutton  and  lamb  production  for 
May  was  54  million  pounds,  10  percent 
less  than  last  month  and  16  percent 
less  than  the  same  month  of  1955.  Slaugh- 
ter sheep  averaged  92  pounds  live  weight  - 
7  pounds  lighter  than  a  month  earlier 
and  4  pounds  lighter  than  a  year  earlier. 

Poultry  slaughter  during  May  totaled 
352  million  pounds,  ready  to- cook  basis. 
This  was  9  percent  above  April,  21  per- 
cent above  May  last  year,  and  45  percent 
above  the  10-year  average  for  the  month. 


A  record  carryover  of  about  43 
million  tons  of  feed  grains  is  in  pros- 
pect for  I956m57,  a  10  percent  increase 
over  last  year.  With  a  nea  r- aver  age 
growing  season,  this  would  mean  another 
big  supply  of  feed  grains  for  the  1 956' 57 
feeding  year. 


Large  guant  i  t  i  es  of  wheat  moved  out 
in  May  and  June,  bringing  total  exports 
for  1 955' 56  to  an  estimated  330  million 
bushels.  This  is  55  mi  II  ion  above  -fast 
year  and  the  largest  since  I95lm52. 
The  carryover  on  July  I  will  probably 
be  about  1,030  million  bushels,  about 
the    same    as    a   year  ago. 


.  S.  FARMER'S  SHARE  OF  CONSUMER'S 
 FOOD  DOLLAR  

April  1956  40  percent 

March  1956  39  percent 

April  1955  42  Percent 


N .   C.  SEASON'S 
AVERAGE  WOOL  PRICE 

N.  C.  farmers  received  an  average 
price  of  48  cents  per  pound  for  shorn 
wool  sold  during  the  1955  marketing 
year  (April  1955  -  March  1956).  This 
was  the  lowest  season  average  since 
1947i  and  compared  with  53  cents  for 
the  1954  and  1953  seasons. 

U.   S.  WOOL  PRICES 

1955  MARKETING  YEAR 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  shorn 
wool  sold  during  the  1955  marketing 
year  0Vpril  1955  -  March  1956)  averaged 
42.8  cents  per  pound.  This  was  the  low- 
est season  average  since  1947,  and  com- 
pared with  53.2  cents  for  the  1954 
season,   and  with  54.9  cents  for  1953. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for 
wool  averaged  46.5  cents  per  pound  in 
April  1955,  the  first  month  of  the 
1955  marketing  year.  Prices  declined 
each  month  through  November,  increased 
slightly  in  December,  declined  to  the 
low  point  for  the  season  of  37.8  cents 
in  January,  and  then  increased  to  40.3 
cents  in  March,  the  last  month  of  the 
marketing  year. 


WOOL:   AVERAGE  PRICE  PER  POUND  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS,   BY  MONTHS, 

APRIL   1955  -  MARCH   1956  \J 


1955 

1956 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Wt.  Av. 

ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

ct. 

Ct. 

ct. 

ct. 

ct. 

Ct. 

0- 

ct. 

ct. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


50  I       46  I        48  I       42 1      42  |       42 1      45 1      46 1      46  |      45 1      44 |      43 |  48 

UNITED  STATES 

46.5  I    45.  6  I    45.0  I   44.  9  |  42.  7  |    41.  6  |  39.  0  |  38.  3  |  39.  4  |  37.  8  |  39.  3  |  40.  3  |  42.8 


JJ    Average  local  Market  price  for  wool  sold  does  not  include  incentive  payment  to 
bring  season  average  return  to  62  cents  per  pound. 
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FARM  REPORT 

Compiled  by  authority  of 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
^Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

\Agri  cu I  tura I  Est  i  mates  Division 
S.   R.   Newell,  Director 

Publ  i  shed  by 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Division  of  Statistics. 

L.    Y.  Ballentine,    Commi  ssioner  of  Agri  cul  ture 

Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 

Henry  L.   Rasor,    Statistician  in  Charge 


Primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGR I  CUL'TU  RAL  WORKERS 
Original   Information  Direct  From 
Farmers  and  other  Local  Sources 


COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


COMMODITY 

PRICES 
BY 

RECEIVED 
FARMERS 

PARITY  OR 
COMPARABLE 
PRICES  // 

AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OF  PARITY 

May  15 
1956 

June  15 
1956 

May  15 
1956 

June  15 
1956 

May  15 
1956 

June  15 
1956 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

PERCEN  T    PERCEN  T 

.3196 

.  3229 

.  3544 

.3544 

90 

91 

Wheat,  Bu  

2.  00 

1.93 

2.42 

2.42 

83 

80 

1.39 

1.42 

1.77 

1.77 

79 

80 

.634 

.632 

.861 

.861 

74 

73 

.963 

.931 

1.35 

1.35 

71 

69 

1.01 

.985 

1.69 

1.69 

60 

58 

15.40 

15.60 

21.60 

21.60 

71 

72 

15.  50 

15.60 

21.40 

21.40 

72 

73 

21.50 

21.30 

23.70 

23.70 

91 

88 

Chickens,  All,  Lb.... 

.207 

.  195 

.286 

.286 

72 

68 

.375 

.363 

.463 

.463 

89  4/ 

85  Al 

Milk,  Whlse.  Cwt.  _2/. 

3.86 

3.86  J/ 

4.69 

4.69 

91  4/ 

91  A/ 

// 


•x=J 


4J 


Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  current  I y  in  months  i  nd  i  ca  ted  using 
base  period  pri  :es  and  indexes   then  in  effect. 

Estimated  average  price  for  the  month  for  a  If  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to 
plants  and  dealers. 
Pre  I  i  mi  nary . 

Percentage  of  seasonal ly  adjusted  prices   to  parity  prices. 
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N .   C.   COTTON  ACREAGE 
I  LOWEST  SINCE  1871 

Cotton  in  cultivation  on  July  1  in 
North  Carolina  is  estimated  at  465,000 
acres.  Such  an  acreage  is  5.5  percent 
below  the  492,000  acres  in  cultivation 
on  July  1  last  year,  and  33  percent  below 
the  1945-54  average  of  690,000.  Assuming 
10-year  average  abandonment  of  1. 2  per- 
cent would  result  in  459,000  acres  for 
harvest  this  year.  This  would  be  the 
smallest  acreage  of  cotton  harvested  in 
North  Carolina  since  1871. 

The  1956  season  to-date  has  been  one 
of  the  most  unfavorable  in  recent  years 
for  cotton,  unfavorable   weather  conditions 

( Cont i nued  on  page  2) 


N .  C.   CORN  PRODUCTION 
I  EXPECTED  TO  FALL 

[  BELOW  LAST  YEAR 

A  North  Carolina  corn  crop  of  63,008,- 
000  bushels  for  1956  is  forecast  from 
condition  reported  by  growers  as  of  July 
1.  A  crop  of  that  size  would  be  about 
7.5  million  bushels,  or  11  percent,  below 
the  revised  estimate  of  70,482,000  bushels 
produced  in  1955.  The  smaller  corn 
harvest  in  prospect  for  this  year  results 
both  from  reduced  acreage  and  from  an 
average  per-acre  yield  expected  to  fall 
below  the  record  high  1955  yield. 

This  year's  estimate  of  1,969,000 
acres  for  harvest  is  five  percent  below 
the  revised  estimate  of  2,073,000  acres 
harvested  in  1955.  Average  yield  per 
acre,  forecast  at  32.0  bushels  is  two 
bushels  short  of  last  year's  34.0  bushel 
yield.  if  realized,  this  year' s  expected 
yield  would  still  be  a  near-record  for 
the  State,  having  been  exceeded  only  in 
1955  and  1950. 

The  continuing  trend  toward  increased 
use  of  hybrid  seed  and  improved  cultural 
practices    both  contribute   to   a  general 

(  Cont  i  nued  on  page  2) 


JULY   I   N.   C  FLUE-CURED 
ESTIMATE  20  PERCENT  BELOW 
1955  CROP 

production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in 
North  Carolina  from  the  crop  of  1956, 
forecast  on  July  1  at  783,625,000  pounds, 
would  be  20  percent  below  the  record 
production  of  978,775,000  pounds  in  1955. 
Both  acreage  for  harvest  and  prospective 
yields  per  acre  are  somewhat  below  last 
year' s  levels.  production  of  burley 
tobacco  is  expected  to  total  18,130,000 
pounds  --  only  slightly  below  the  18,- 
620,000  pounds  produced  last  year. 

This  year's  estimate  of  581,000  acres 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  for  harvest  is 
eleven  percent  below  the  653, 000  acres 
harvested  last  year.  Flue-cured  yield 
is  forecast  at  1,349  pounds,  compared  with 
the  record  high  yield  of*  1,499  pounds 
harvested  last  year. 

A  succession  of  spring  freezes  greatly 
retarded  growth  of  tobacco  in  plant  beds 
and  delayed  transplanting  to  fields. 
After  plants  were  set  to  the  fields , 
recurring  cool  weather  and  lack  of  ade- 
quate rainfall  continued  to  hamper  tobac- 
co growth  so  that  it  made  little  progress 
before  the  last  of  May.  Rains  in  early 
June  were  beneficial,  but  by  mid- June 
dry  soils  and  high  temperatures  were 
stunting  plant  growth.  Size  of  plants 
in  relation  to  age  was  unusually  small 
on  July  1  and  much  of  the  earliest  matur- 
ing crop  was  '  'buttoning  out' '  before 
stalks  had  produced  the  desired  number 
of  leaves. 

Rains  fell  throughout  the  flue-cured 
area  during  the  past  week  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  crop  improved  over  that 
which  existed  on  July  1.  The  yield  an  d 
production  forecast  for  North  Carolina 
by   types,    as  of  July  1,    is  as  follows: 

Type  11  (Middle  and  old  Belt):  Type 
11  production  is  estimated  at  266,725,000 
pounds  from  227,000  acres  for  an  average 
yield  of  1,175  pounds.    This  is  67,325,000 

( Cont i nued  on  page  2) 


COTTON  (Continued) 

prevailed  during  the  normal  planting 
season,  being  characterized  by  prolonged 
wet  soils  and  cool  days  and  nights.  State- 
wide, the  current  crop  is  from  two  to 
three  weeks  behind  schedule.  The  crop 
is  more  irregular  than  usual  both  between 
areas,  farms  and  fields  on  the  same  farm. 
Growers  in  the  piedmont  state  that  part 
of  the  crop  in  the  same  field  germinated 
two  weeks  later  than  other  parts  of  the 
field. 

The  current  crop  will,  of  course, 
reach  maturity  later  than  usual.  Growers 
commented  frequently  on  the  fact  that 
cool  weather  during  May  and  prolonged 
dry  weather  during  June  had  retarded  plant 
growth.  Dry  soils  in  the  piedmont  have 
been  more  damaging  than  in  most  of  the 
coastal  counties. 

UNITED  STATES 

Acreage  of  cotton  in  cultivation  on 
July  1  in  the  u.  S.  is  estimated  at 
16,962,000  3.0  percent  less  than  the 
17,506,000  acres  in  cultivation  on  July  1 
last  year. 


COTTON  AS  OF  JULY   I ,  1956 


CORN  (Continued) 


Acreage 
in  Cultivation  July  1 

Average 

Average 

State 

Aband. 

1945-54 

1955 

1956 

1946-55 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Percen t 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

N.  C. 

1.2 

690 

492 

465 

s.  c. 

0.6 

1,051 

745 

695 

Ga. 

0.7 

1,300 

907 

865 

Tenn. 

1.2 

766 

581 

552 

Ala. 

0.5 

1,521 

1,060 

995 

Miss. 

2.2 

2,398 

1,745 

1,640 

MO. 

3.0 

488 

396 

377 

Ark. 

2.  2 

2,010 

1,481 

1,400 

La. 

1.6 

839 

626 

595 

Ok  la. 

5.  2 

1,  171 

818 

800 

Texas 

3.7 

8,969 

7,270 

7,175 

N.  M. 

2.5 

226 

189 

187 

Ariz. 

0.4 

385 

368 

378 

Calif. 

0.5 

849 

764 

775 

Others* 

2.8 

82 

64 

63 

U.  S. 

2.5 

22,746 

17,506 

16,962 

*  Sums  of  acreage  for    "other  States" 
rounded  to  thousands  for  i  nc  I  us  i  on  in 
United  States  totals. 


upturn  in  per-acre  yields.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  adverse  effects  of  climatic 
conditions  in  some  recent  years,  and  up 
to  July  1  of  this  year,  have  tended  to 
offset  the  apparent  advantages  of  improved 
practices  followed  by  growers. 

Seeding  of  corn  was  delayed,  and  con- 
siderable replanting  was  necessitated, 
as  the  result  of  continued  cold  weather 
in  early  spring.  Consequently  the  crop 
is  considered  to  be  somewhat  later  than 
usual.  Also,  droughty  conditions  during 
June  have  hindered  normal  development  of 
this  year*  s  crop.  Except  for  some  extreme 
eastern  and  southeastern  counties,  corn 
was  generally  suffering  from  lack  of 
moisture  on  July  1. 


TOBACCO/'  Continued) 

pounds  or  about  20  percent  less  than  the 

1955  crop.  The  crop  is  less  advanced  in 
this  area  than  in  Types  12  and  13,  .with 
much  of  the  crop  transplanted  and  reset 
during  the  dry-hot  weather  the  first  part 
of  June. 

Type  12  (Eastern  or  New  Bright  Belt): 
production  of  Type  12  Tobacco  (All  pro- 
duced in  North  Carolina)  is  estimated  at 
408,900,000  pounds  from  282,000  acres  for 
an  average  yield  of  1,450  pounds  per  acre. 
If     current    prospects    materialize,  the 

1956  crop  will  be  20.6  percent  less  than 
the  1955  crop  of  515,125,000  pounds.  The 
July  1  estimated  yield  per  acre  is  175 
pounds  below  the  1955  record  of  1,625 
pounds. 

Type 
duction 


13  (Border  Belt):  Type  13  pro- 
in  North  Carolina  is  estimated  at 
108,000,000  pounds  from  72,000  acres  for 
an  average  yield  of  1,500  pounds  per  acre. 
This  is  the  second  highest  yield  of  record 
but  a  crop  of  108,000,000  pounds,  if 
realized,  would  be  16.7'  percent  below 
last  year  and  the  smallest  Type  13  crop 
since  1950. 

The  total  u.  S.  flue-cured  crop  is 
estimated  at  1,193,530,000  pounds.  This 
is  289,515,000  pounds  or  19.5  percent 
less  than  the  1955  crop  of  1,483,045,000 
pounds. 

Type  31  (Burley-Light  Air-Cured):  The 
North  Carolina  1956  burley  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  18,130,000  pounds  from  9,800 
acres  for  an  average  yield  per  acre  of 
1,850  pounds.  This  compares  with  the 
1955  crop  of  18,620,000  pounds  and  average 
yield  per  acre  of  1,900  pounds.  (j.  S. 
production  of  burley  tobacco  is  estimated 
at  462,587,000  pounds  compared  with  the 
1955  crop  of  469,977,000  pounds. 


RECORD  WHEAT  YIELD 

Reports  from  Tar  Heel  growers  indicate 
that  a  new  record  wheat  yield  per  acre  of 
24  bushels  was  harvested  from  354,000 
acres  for  a  total  production  of  8,496,000 
bushels.  The  previous  record  yield  of 
23  bushels  was  set  in  1952.  The  new  re- 
cord yield  of  24  bushels  is  slightly  more 
than  double  the  1930-1940  average  yield 
and  is  slightly  more  than  three  times  the 
the  average  1905-1909  yield.  This  year's 
production  is  24  percent  above  the  6,858,- 
000  bushels  produced  last  year  and  is  the 
largest  production  since  1952. 


BARLEY  PRODUCTION 
UP  25  PERCENT 

The  1956  North  Carolina  barley  crop 
is  forecast  at  2,065,000  bushels.  This 
is  25  percent  above  the  1955  crop  and 
sets  a  new  record  production  of  barley  . 
The  estimated  yield  per  acre  of  35  bushels 
sets  a  new  record  and  compares  with  the 
previous  record  yield  of  34.5  bushels 
in  1953. 


OATS  PRODUCTION  UP 

The  1956  oats  crop  is  forecast  at  a 
new  record  production  of  17,686,000  bush- 
els. This  is  16.5  percent  above  the  1955 
crop  and  compares  with  the  previous  re- 
cord crop  of  16,380,000  bushels  in  1954. 
The  estimated  1956  average  yield  per  acre 
at  37.0  bushels  is  also  a  new  record  and 
compares  with  the  previous  record  yield 
of  36  bushels  in  1954. 


SOYBEAN  ACREAGE  UP 

Reports  from  North  Carolina  pro- 
ducers indicate  that  they  expect  to 
harvest  396,000  acres  of  soybeans  for 
beans  in  1956.  Such  an  acreage  would 
be  69,000  acres  above  the  430,000  acres 
harvested  in  1955  and  51  percent  above 
the  1945-54  average. 

Soybeans  grown  alone  this  year 
for  all  purposes  at  516,000  acres  is 
20  percent  above  the  430,000  acres 
planted  in  1955. 


RYE  PRODUCTION  UP 

The  1956  rye  crop  also  set  a  new  record 
yield  per  acre.  production  from  this 
year's  crop  is  estimated  at  448,000 
bushels.  This  is  38  percent  above  the 
1955  crop  of  324,000  bushels. 


SWEET  POTATO  PRODUCTION 
EXPECTED  TO  BE  DOWN 

The  1956  sweet  potato  crop  is  estimated 
at  4,080,000  bushels  --  about  7  percent 
less  than  the  4,364,000  bushels  produced 
in  1955.  On  the  basis  of  reports  from 
growers  on  July  1,  the  average  yield  is 
estimated  to  be  102  bushels  per  acre. 
An  average  yield  of  102  bushels  would  be 
7  bushels  below  the  109  bushels  obtained 
in  1955. 

Estimated  acreage  for  harvest,  at 
40, 000  acres,  is  the  same  as  the  acreage 
harvested  during  the  1955  season. 


IRISH  POTATO  PRODUCTION  DOWN 

Based  upon  reports  from  growers  as  of 
July  1,  a  potato  crop  of  4,578,000  bushels 
is  forecast  for  1956.  The  current  pro- 
duction estimate  is  about  20  percent 
below  1955. 

July  1  prospects  point  to  a  yield  per 
acre  of  127  bushels,  compared  with  155 
last  year. 

Acreage  for  harvest  is  estimated  to 
be  36,000  acres,  compared  with  37,000 
last  year;  thus,  the  decreased  production 
is  attributed  to  both  reduced  yields  and 
a  reduction  in  acreage. 


JUNE  MILK  PRODUCTION 

ABOVE  A  YEAR  EARLIER 

Farm  production  of  milk  in  the  State 
during  June  was  estimated  at  152  million 
pounds.  The  June  1956  production  was 
10  million  pounds  below  the  162  million 
pounds  produced  in  May  and  4  million 

pounds  above  June  1955. 

Pasture  condition  at  65  percent 
compares  with  a  condition  of  83  per- 
cent last  month  and  condition  of  79  per- 
cent a  year  earlier. 

The  3  percent  increase  in  produc- 
tion from  a  year  ago  is  attributed  to  the 
continued  improvement  and  management  of 
dairy  herds. 


JUNE  EGG  PRODUCTION  UP 

Egg  production  in  North  Carolina  dur- 
ing June  1956  is  estimated  at  137  million 
eggs  9  percent   above   the  June  1955 

production  of  126  million. 

The  number  of  layers  on  North  Caro- 
lina farms  during  June  1956  was  placed 
at  8,370  thousand,  an  increase  of  874 
thousand  from  June  1955. 

Rate  of  egg  production  in  June  was 
1,638  eggs  per  100  layers,  compared  with 
1,686  a  year  ago. 
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CORN  ACREAGE  PLANTED  WITH  HYBRID  SEED 
SELECTED  STATES,  1955-1956 


1955 

1956 

STATE 

All  Corn 
Acreage 
Planted 

Percent 
Planted 

Wi  th 
Hybrid 

Seed 

Indicated 
Hybrid 
Corn 
Acreage 

All  Corn 
Acreage 
Planted 

Percent 
Planted 
With 
Hybrid 

o__.__.__l 

Seed 

Indicated 
Hybrid 
Corn 
Acreage 

(OOO) 

(OOO) 

(OOO) 

jr 

(OOO) 

N.  C. 

2  139 

60.  5 

1.  294 

2.  011 

70.  5 

1  418 

■*   t     x  X  \J 

Del. 

1  79 

qq  n 

1  f  U 

1  R  c 

qq  n 
yy.  u 

1  e;Q 
1  DO 

Md. 

98  S 

515 

481 

lU  X 

98. 0 

471 

x  1  X 

Va. 

879 

90.  0 

791 

817 

U  X  I 

90.  5 

W.  Va. 

1  JO 

OOi  vJ 

1^7 

171 

84  0 

1  44 

S.  C. 

49  0 

517 

1/  X  | 

1  013 

54.  5 

552 

Ga. 

64  0 

1  i  (J  \J  o 

6  i    1  O  O 

69  S 

1  Q01 

Fla. 

70  0 

419 

^87 

84.  0 

Ky. 

I,  941 

y  j.  d 

l,  <yo 

1     O  CO 

yo.  o 

1     "7/1  1 

1,  (42 

Tpnn 

1  774 

62.  5 

1  109 

1  792 

71.  5 

1.  281 

x  ■  jfii  w  x 

Ala. 

2,  276 

65.  5 

1  491 

2,  276 

70.  5 

1,605 

.Miss. 

4Q  n 

OUJ 

1  ^11 

4Q  !=» 

74ft 
I  to 

Ark. 

681 

76.5 

521 

667 

77.5 

517 

La. 

647 

48.0 

311 

628 

51.5 

323 

Ohio 

3,752 

99.5 

3,733 

3,677 

99.5 

3,659 

iowa 

10f  799 

100.0 

10, 799 

10,745 

100.0 

10,745 

Neb. 

6.714 

96.5 

6,479 

6.311 

95.5 

6,027 

U.  S. 

81,492 

89.4 

72,856 

79,016 

90.8 

71,757 

N.   C.    1955  PEANUT  PRODUCTION 
LOWEST  SINCE  1933 

On  the  basis  of  final  reports  from 
growers,  inspection,  sales  and  millings 
data,  peanut  production  in  North  Carolina 
in  1955  is  estimated  at  204,250,000  pounds. 
This  is  the  lowest  production  since  the 
1933  crop  of  180,500,000  pounds.  pro- 
duction in  1955  was  18.6  percent  less 
than  the  1954  crop  of  250,800,000  pounds 
and  28.8  percent  less  than  the  1945-54 
average  of  '286,900,000  pounds. 

The  1955  crop  was  harvested  from  190,- 
000  acres  compared  with  176, 000  acres  in 
1954.  The  1955  yield  per  acre  of  1,075 
pounds  is  24.6  percent  less  than  the  1954 
yield  of  1  425  pounds. 

N.   C.   PEACH  CROP  BELOW  AVERAGE 

The  1956  Tar  Heel  peach  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  840,000  bushels  as  of  July  1. 
This  compares  with  the  1955  crop  failure 
and  is  24  percent  less  than  1954  and  46 
percent    below  the   1945-54   average  crop. 

The  1956  U.  S.  peach  crop  is  estimated 
at  64,412,000  bushels  24  percent  larger 
than  last  year  and  4  percent  larger  than 
the  1954  crop,  but  4  percent  smaller  than 
average. 


N.   C.   APPLE  CROP  ABOVE  AVERAGE 

The  1956  North  Carolina  commercial  apple 
crop  is  forecast  at  1,500,000  bushels  as  of 
July  1.    A  crop  of  this  size,  if  realized, 
would  be  12  percent  below  the  1954  crop, 
but  21  percent  above  the  1945-54  average  crop. 

The  1956  U.  S.  commercial  apple  crop  is 
estimated  at  89, 263, 000  bushels,  about  16 
percent  below  the  1955  production  and  also 
16  percent  below  the  10-year  average  crop 
of  1,239,000  bushels. 


HIGHER  PRODUCTION  OF  GRAPES 

Grape  production  in  North  Carolina  is 
estimated  at  1,400,000  tons  as  of  July  1 
This  compares  with  the   1955  crop  of  1,- 
100,000  tons  and  the  1945-54  average  crof 
of  2,700,000  tons. 

U.  S.  grape  production  is  forecast 
at  2,974,465,000  tons  or  8.1  percent  less 
than  the  1955  crop  of  3,237,350,000  tons 
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PEAR  CROP  BELOW  AVERAGE 

The  1956  North  Carolina  pear  crop  ii 
forecast  at  70,000  bushels  as  of  July  1 

This    is    considerably   above    the  freezt 
damaged   1955  crop  of  10,000  bushels,  bu" 
is  22  percent  less  than  the  1954  crop  am 
47  less  than  the  10-year  average  crop  o 
133,000  bushels. 


WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  JUNE,  1956 


June  weather  was  typical  of  the  time 
of  year,  with  sunny  days  broken  by  an 
increasing  number  of  afternoon  thunder- 
showers  as  the  month  progressed.  The 
only  persistently  cloudy  weather  came 
around  the  19th,  in  connection  with  a 
cool  weather  front  which  stalled  over 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  as  it  was  push- 
ed slowly  down  the  Atlantic  coast  by  high 
pressure  centered  over  New  England.  A 
shallow  low  pressure  storm  off  shore  on 
the  7th  and  8th  caused  gloomy  weather 
along  the  shoreline,  but  its  effects  did 
not  reach  far  inland.  The  highest  wind 
recorded  at  Hatteras  with  this  storm  was 
only  36  miles  per  hour;  at  inland  stations 
winds  were  not  high  during  June  except 
where  affected  briefly  by  local  thunder- 
showers. 

Temperatures  in  June  fluctuated  con- 
siderably over  North  Carolina,  reaching 
unseasonably  low  levels  during  -the  first 
week  and  again  around  the  19th  of  the 
month,  but  remaining  a  little  on  the  warm 
side  of  normal  most  other  days.  Minimum 
readings  below  50  degrees  were  recorded 
at  a  number  of  stations  on  the  3rd  and 
4th  of  June,  and  some  places  reported  the 
coolest  weather  of  record  for  one  or  more 
of  these  dates.     The  cool  weather  around 


the  19th  did  not  generally  drop  below  the 
fifties,  but  even  so  was  the  lowest  on 
record  for  the  date  at  a  few  points  with 
long  records.  The  dates  of  the  highest 
temperatures  (mostly  in  the  mid-  90*  s) 
varied  from  place  to  place,  depending  on 
the  occurrence  of  local  afternoon  thunder- 
showers.  Average  temperatures  for  the 
month  were  near  normal  at  most  stations. 

Rainfall  was  extremely  variable  over 
North  Carolina  during  June,  but  followed 
a  general  pattern;  a  few  rainy  days  near 
the  first  of  the  month,  with  a  week  or 
more  of  dry  weather  immediately  following; 
rainy  weather  around  the  19th,  and  then 
scattered  thunder showers.  A  few  stations 
failed  to  get  as  much  as  an  inch  from 
either  of  the  general  rain  periods,  and 
then  fell  short  also  on  the  thunder- 
showers.  The  driest  section  was  the 
southwestern  piedmont,  where  the  month*  s 
total  was  from  one  to  two  inches.  The 
first  few  rows  of  counties  along  the 
coast  got  the  most  rainfall,  most  stations 
there  reporting  four  or  more  inches. 
There  was  considerable  variation  over 
fairly  short  range,  however,  with  up  to 
five  inches  difference  in  the  monthly 
totals  at  stations  in  adjoining  counties. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL  FOR  JUNE,  1956 

.4"  4", 


Rainfall  data  furnished 

By  Dept.  of  Commerce 
Weather  Bureau,  Raleigh 


Charles  B.  Carney 
State  Climatologist 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
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CORN  STOCKS  ON  N.   C.  FARMS 

Farm  stocks  of  corn  on  North  Carolina 
farms  on  July  1  were  estimated  at  13,  - 
973,000  bushels.  Corn  on  farms  is  about 
1  percent  above  the  1945-54  average  and 
42  percent  above  July  1955  stocks. 

July  1  farm  stocks  of  wheat  in  the 
State  totaled  274,000  bushels  6  per- 
cent above  July  1,  1955  but  33  percent 
below  the  10 -year  average.  Rye  stocks 
at     19,000    bushels    were    6,000  bushels 

GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  FA 


42  PERCENT  ABOVE  LAST  YEAR 

above  average  and  7,000  bushels  above  a 
year  earlier. 

Farm  stocks  of  oats  at  911,000  bushels 
and  barley  at  83,000  bushels  were  236,000 
bushels  and  71,000  bushels,  respectively, 
below  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 

Farm  stocks  of  soybeans  were  estimated 
at  152,000  bushels.  This  compares  with 
49,000  a  year  earlier,  and  with  the  10- 
year  average  of  122,000  bushels. 

RMS,   JULY   I ,    1955  ±J 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

CROP 

Average 

Average 

1945-54 

1955 

1956 

1945-54 

1955 

1956 

Thousand  Bushe/s 

13,861 

9,820 

13,973 

792,768 

960,056 

993,311 

IVheat  

408 

258 

274 

70,538 

39, 108 

67,716 

845 

1,147 

911 

225, 143 

237,214 

271,674 

86 

154 

83 

37,823 

44, 153 

39,499 

Rye  

13 

12 

19 

2,010 

3,951 

2,373 

122 

49 

152 

8,219 

32,755 

7,131 

JJ    Old  Crop. 
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N .   C.    PRICES  RECEIVED 

INDEX  SHOWS  GAIN 

The  '  'All  Farm  products'  •  index  of 
prices  received  by  farmers  increased  two 
points  during  the  month  ending  July  15  to 
reach  293  percent  of  the  1910-14  average. 
At  this  level  the  index  was  six  points 
below  the  299  percent  recorded  for  it 
both  on  July  of  1955  and  1954. 

The  All  Crops  index  at  313  percent  was 
the  same  as  it  was  a  month  earlier;  but 
four  points  below  the  index  for  July  15, 
1955  and  three  points  short  of  the  com- 
parable index  for  1954.     The  Livestock  and 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


U.   S.   PRICE  SITUATION 
AND  GENERAL  OUTLOOK 

Prices  of  both  crops  and  livestock 
on  the  average  have  shown  steady  im- 
provement since  early  this  year.  Sea- 
sonally smaller  marketings  of  some 
commodities,  particularly  hogs,  small 
supplies  outside  of  CCC  stocks  of  some 
price- supported  commodities,  and  stronger 
foreign  demand  for  others  have  been 
responsible  for  the  price  recovery. 
Prices  paid  by  farmers  have  been  trend- 
ing upward   at   a  slower  pace. 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


Nonfarm  Income  Helps  Stabilize 
Total  Income  of  Farm  People 


$  Bar 


24 


16 


8 


Farm  population 

_  J  \ 


"MIL.  PERSONS 


30 


Jncome  from 
ail  sources 


20 


10 


1935 


1940 


1945 


1950 


1955 


PAKM  POPULATION  AS  OF  APRIL  I 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


*  INCLUDES  NET  CHANCE  IN  FARM  INVENTORIES 

NEC.  1518-55(11)    AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Total  income  of  persons  on  farms  from  farm  and  non- 
farm  sources  has  declined  much  less  than  farm  operators' 
realized  net  income.  In  1954  farm  persons  received  about 
$/  of  nonfarm  income,  mostly  wages,  for  every  §2  received 
from  farming.  The  number  of  farm  people  declined  10  per- 
cent between  195/  and  1954,  but  apparently  s  tab  i  I  i  zed  in 
1955. 


N.     C.     PRICES  (Continued) 

Livestock  products  index  rose  from  215 
percent  as  of  June  15  to  222  percent  as 
of  July  15,  but  it  was  still  12  and  18 
points  short,  respectively,  of  the  July 
indexes  for  1955  and  1954.  Current  in- 
creases in  the  index  arose  from  higher 
prices  received  for  poultry  and  dairy 
products  which  offset  decreases  in  prices 
received  for  meat  animals.  The  ratio  of 
North  Carolina  prices  received  to  united 
States  prices  paid  remained  the  same  as 
in  June  at  102  percent. 


U  .     S.    PRICES  (Continued) 

During  the  first  5  months  of  1956, 
cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings 
totaled  about  10  billion  dollars,  down 
slightly  from  the  corresponding  period 
in  1955.  Prices  averaged  5  percent  be- 
low last  year,  but  the  volume  of  market- 
ings was   up   a  little. 

Changes  in  meat  animal  marketings 
and  prices  in  prospect  for  the  summer 
months  will   be  largely  seasonal. 

supplies  of  fed  cattle  and  of 
and  gilts  will  likely  sell  at 
prices  than  in  past  months, 
calves,  and  sheep  and  lambs  off 
make  up  ah  increasing  part 
of  total  marketings  and  their  prices 
will  likely  decline  seasonally.  Total 
meat  production  will  probably  continue 


.ighter 
barrows 
hi  gh  er 
Cattle, 


grass  will 


above  a  year  earlier  but  by  much  less 
than  the  11  percent  registered  the  first 
4  months   this  year. 

Cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  dairy 
products  have  been  showing  sizable  in- 
crease over  early  1955.  For  1956  as  a 
whole,  cash  receipts  from  dairy  prod- 
ucts will  approach  the  record  of  4.6 
billion   dollars   reached  in  1952. 

Egg  prices  probably  will  rise  sea- 
sonally and  remain  above  last  year  until 
late   summer  or   early  fall. 

Weekly  broiler  chick  placements  in 
early  June  were  slightly  higher  than 
those  which  provided  slaughter  supplies 
in  April  and  May.  However,  strengthen- 
ing seasonal  demand  for  broilers  and 
firmer  prices  for  red  meats  may  offset 
the  price  effects  of  larger  supplies. 

The  number  of  turkeys  now  growing 
for  slaughter  later  this  year  is  a  record. 

In  mid-June,  soybean  prices  were 
moderately  less  than  a  month  earlier 
but  about  25  percent  above  last  year. 


North  Carol  ina  crops  are  showing  marked 
improvement  fo  II owing  recent  general  rains. 
Corn  and  tobacco  in  particular  have  re- 
sponded very  f avo rabl y  to  the  added  mois- 
ture, under  con  t  i  nu  ing  rains,  however, 
boll  weevil  infestations  have  increased 
to  alarming  proportions,  and  farmers  will 
need  to  be  on  the  alert  to  curb  the  rav- 
ages of  this  voracious  pest. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


June 

July 

July 

July 

July 

INDEX 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1956 

1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

NORTH  CAROLINA  INDEX  NUMBERS 

291 

293 

299 

299 

289 

313 

313 

317 

316 

296 

387 

387 

394 

390 

363 

264 

264 

283 

284 

273 

311 

308 

336 

317 

312 

163 

160 

172 

177 

183 

272 

311 

200 

258 

222 

434 

323 

348 

308 

273 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products... 

215 

222 

234 

240 

265 

240 

235 

256 

295 

322 

195 

208 

229 

221 

258 

224 

232 

224 

221 

228 

Ratio  of  Prices  Rec' d.  to  Paid*.... 

102 

102 

106 

107 

104 

UNITED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 

247 

244 

236 

246 

258 

Prices  Paid,  Int. ,  Taxes  & 

286 

287 

281 

280 

278 

86 

85 

84 

88 

93 

Ratio  of  N.   C.  Prices  received  to  U.   S.  Prices  paid. 


FEED  PRICES  FAIRLY  STABLE 


Prices  paid  by  North  Carolina  farmers 
for  most  feed  items  were  generally 
steady  for  the  month  ending  July  15,  1956. 
With  the  exception  of  meat  scrap,  which 
increased  a  dime  a  Cwt. ,  high  protein 
feeds  remained  at  the  same  level  as  for 
a  month  earlier.  Mixed  dairy  feeds 
except  those  of  highest  protein  con- 
tent, which  were  down  a  nickle,  also 
remained  unchanged. 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


No  C„ 

Uo  So 

JUN  E 

Jul  y 

JULY 

COMMOD 1  it 

1  1  IS.  1  1  T 

UN  1  I 

1  5 

1  5 

15 

1956 

1956 

1956 

DOLLARS 

V_*U  r\Pi  0000000000 

□1 1 

HU  o 

1  .47 

1  .  47 

1  .43 

WU  CAT 

f¥riC.M  '00  000  0000 

bU  o 

1  .96 

1  .88 

1  .90 

OATSo  0  0  0  0  00  000 

□U  0 

.67 

.65 

.6  53 

Barley©  o  o  o  o  o'o  o 

Di  f 

BU  0 

1  .05 

1  .00 

-  948 

Rye 0 0 00  000  00  00 

Di  1 

bU  o 

1  .85 

1  .70 

1  .09 

SORGHUM  bRAINS 

CWT0 

2.15 

2.15 

2 . 07 

Soybean  sa  0  0  0  0  c 

BU  0 

2.62 

?  SO 

2  47 

»~  ■  » 1  |  I  ^ 

1    t  MIN  U  '^ooooooo 

LB  0 

.133 

.  1  18 

TTON  00000000 

LB  0 

.320 

.320 

.324 

LOTION  SEEDo 0  0  0 

1  ON 

38  .00 

38  . 00 

49  . 00 

U/a  At 

lYUULoooo  000000 

LB  o 

.  46 

.47 

.414 

Ma  aq 

rivoOo  0  0  0  0  00  0  00 

UW  I  0 

16  .  10 

1  5.30 

15.20 

BEE  F   LATTL  E  0  o  o 

LW  T  0 

12.80 

12.40 

1  5.40 

VE  AL    LAI VES,oo 

LWT„ 

18  .  50 

18  .40 

16.40 

Sh E E P 0  0  0  00  00  00 

CWT0 

5.00 

5.00 

5.29 

LambSo  0  o 0  0  0  000 

CW  To 

19.00 

19.30 

MILK   COW  S  0  0  0  0  0 

HD0 

95.00 

97  .00 

1 54 . 00 

CHICKENS.  ALLo 

LB  0 

.  186 

.214 

.205 

COM'lo  BROILER 

Lb  0 

.  185 

.21  5 

.217 

Tu  RK  E  YS  0  0  000  00 

Lb  0 

.32 

.32 

.289 

E  GGS  0  0 0  00  0  0  00  0 

DOZ  0 

.42 

.427 

.36  5 

MILK.  WHLSEojy 

CWT0 

5.30  2/ 

5.45  2J 

4.01 

RETAIL  J£/oooo 

QT0 

.  219 

.215 

.208 

BUTTERFATo 

Lb  0 

.46 

.47 

.583 

POTATO  ES0 0  0  0  0  0 

CWT0 

3.83 

4.30 

5.19 

SWEETPOTATOESo 

BU  0 

2.60 

5.20 

6  .34 

APPLES.  C0M*Lo 

BU  „ 

2.25 

2.64 

Lespedeza  Seed 

CWT0 

10,00 

10.00 

8  .  51 

K 0  RE  AN  0000000 

CWTo 

8  .80 

8.80 

KOBEo  0  00  000  0  0 

CWT0 

11  .30 

1  1  .30 

COM,   &  TENNoo 

CWT, 

17.00 

17  .00 

S  E  R  1  C  E  A  0  0  0  0  0  0 

CWT0 

1  4.70 

14.70 

Hay,  all 

Baled      °  °  °  °  °  ° 

Ton 

27  .40 

29.40 

19.60 

AL  FAL  FA  H  A  Y  o  0 

Ton 

33.30 

34.70 

20.20 

;    LESPEDEZA  HAY 

Ton 

30.00 

32.80 

22.20 

Soybean  and 

COWPE A  HAY0  o 

Ton 

27  .00 

30.00 

27  .80 

Peanut  vine, » 0 

Ton 

18  .  50 

20.  70 

21  .  50 

0  TH  ERooooooooo 

Ton 

25.00 

27  .00 

Jj    Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month  for 
all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants  and 
dealers. 

2J  Revised. 

_2J  Preliminary. 

j£/    Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers. 

The  all  hay  price  is  the  weighted  averagp 
of  separate  kinds  including  an  allowance 
for  minor  kinds . 


While  chicken  and  turkey  feed  ratios 
remained  unchanged  from  the  previous 
month,  the  egg  and  broiler  feed  ratios 
showed  an  increase  because  of  higher 
prices  received  for  eggs  and  broilers. 


FEED  PRICES   PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

June 

July 

June 

July 

15 

15 

15 

15 

HUNDRED WEI GHT 

Hull  LJkviJjLJ  IiLjJ.  Ul  1  1 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

DOLLARS 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

Under  29%  Protein 

Al  1  

3. 

90 

3. 

90 

3. 

73 

3. 

71 

Protein  

3. 

75 

3. 

75 

3. 

66 

3. 

64 

Protein  

3. 

90 

3. 

90 

3. 

68 

3. 

67 

4. 

05 

4. 

05 

3. 

93 

3. 

90 

4. 

05 

4. 

05 

4. 

05 

4. 

04 

29%  &  Over. ..... 

4. 

60 

4. 

55 

4. 

43 

4. 

43 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Linseed  Meal.  . . . 

4. 

26 

4. 

21 

Soybean  Meal. . . . 

4. 

35 

4. 

35 

4. 

29 

4. 

27 

Cottonseed  Meal. 

3. 

50 

3. 

50 

3. 

72 

3. 

76 

4. 

85 

4. 

95 

4. 

81 

4. 

85 

Grain  By-Products. 

3. 

40 

3. 

40 

3. 

00 

2. 

91 

3. 

65 

3. 

60 

3. 

16 

3. 

13 

3. 

90 

4. 

00 

3. 

66 

3. 

71 

3. 

49 

3. 

38 

Poultry  Feed 

4. 

85 

4. 

90 

4. 

57 

4. 

58 

Scratch  Grain. . . 

4. 

30 

4. 

25 

4. 

14 

4. 

16 

Broiler  Growing 

5. 

10 

5. 

20 

5. 

06 

5. 

08 

Poultry  Ration  jj . 

3. 

99 

3. 

99 

3. 

63 

3. 

64 

JJ    Average  of  prices  paid  for  commercial 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 

N. 

C. 

U.  S. 

PRICE  RATI0_// 

June 

15 
1956 

July 

15 
1956 

June 

15 
1956 

July 

15 
1956 

Egg-Feed 

(Poultry  Ration) 
Farm 

Chicken  Feed  2/ 
Broiler-Feed 

(Broiler  Mash) 
Turkey  Feed  2/ 

10.5 

10.  7 

10.0 

10.0 

4.9 

3.6 

8.0 

4.9 

4.  1 
8.0 

4.9 

3.9 
8.  2 

4.  5 

4.3 
7.9 

/ /    Pounds  of  feed  egual   in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,    one  pound  farm  ch i ckens , 
one  pound  broilers  and  one  pound 
turkeys . 
[2/    Poultry  ration. 
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1956  MEAT  OUTPUT  EXPECTED  TO  SET  RECORD 


With  more  beef,  more  Dork,  about  the 
same  veal  and  a  little  less  lamb  and 
mutton,  total  meat  production  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year  set  a  new  high 
for  the  period,  nearly  9  percent  above 
a  year  ago.  Output  in  the  last  half 
year  will  likely  fall  below  a  year 
earlier,  but  the  total  for  the  year  as 
a  whole  will  be  record  large.  Consump- 


tion of  all  meat  per  person  in  1956 
will  be  around  162  pounds,  compared 
with  160. 7  pounds  in  1955.  Consumption 
of  beef  may  edge  up  two  pounds,  while 
pork  consumption  may  drop  one  pound  to 
65  pounds. 

Table  below  presents  data  on  supply 
and  distribution  of  meat  from  1950  to 
date  as  revised  on  the  basis  of  the 
1954   Census  of  Agriculture. 


SUPPLY  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEAT,   UNITED  STATES,    1950  TO  DATE 


SUPPLY 

DISTRIBUTION 

Year 

Pro- 
duction 

Begin- 
ning 
Stocks 

Imports 

Exports 
And  Ship- 
ments 

Armed 
Forces 

Ending 
Stocks 

Civilian 
Consumption 

\  Total 

Per 
Person 

Beef: 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956^2/ 

Mi  f. 
Lb. 

9,534 
8,837 
9,650 
12, 407 
12,963 
13.568 
14,200 

Mi  f. 
Lb. 

121 
147 
218 
262 
249 
188 

Mi  I. 
Lb. 

338 
472 
429 
271 

225 
222 

Mi/. 
Lb. 

21 
18 

29 

58  JJ 
62  JJ 
65 

Mi f. 
Lb. 

296 
748 
458 
520 
450 
403 

Mi!. 
Lb. 

147 
218 
262 
249 
188 
205 

MM*  t 

Ml  i. 
Lb. 

9.529 
8,472 
9,548 
12. 113 
12.737 
13,  305 

Lb. 

62.6 
55.3 
61.4 
76.5 
79.0 
80.  9 
83 

Veal: 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956^2/ 

1,230 
1.059 
1,  169 
1.546 
1,647 
1.578 
1,600 

16 
14 
17 
24 
21 
21 

10 
12 

? 

A/ 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 

34 
63 
62 
62 
55 
46 

14 
17 
24 
21 
21 
19 

1,206 
1,003 
1,099 
1,485 
1,591 
1  531 

7.9 
6.5 
7.  1 
9.4 
9.9 
9.  3 
9.3 

Lamb  and 
mutton: 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956  JJ 

597 
521 
648 
729 
734 
758 
725 

14 
10 
14 
22 
12 
10 

3 
7 
6 
3 
2 
2 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

6 
6 
5 
5 
6 
5 

10 
14 
22 
12 
10 
11 

596 
517 
640 
735 
730 
753 

3.9 
3.4 
4.  1 
4.6 
4.5 
4.6 
4.3 

Pork: 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956  3J 

10,714 
11.481 
11,527 
10.006 
9,870 
10,991 
11, 100 

474 
499 
549 
489 
327 
449 

33 
51 
71 
164 
184 
175 

110 
136 
154 
134 
105 
126 

222 
489 
392 
298 
278 
234 

499 
549 
489 
327 
449 
421 

10,390 
10,857 
11, 112 
9,900 
9,549 
10,834 

68.2 
70.9 
71.4 
62.6 
59.2 
65.9 
65 

All  Meat: 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956^,2/ 

22,075 
21,898 
22,994 
24,688 
25.214 
26.895 
27.625 

625 
670 
798 
797 
609 
668 

384 
542 
506 
438 
412 
399 

135 
157 
185 

196  JJ 
171  JJ 
195 

558 
1.306 
917 
885 
789 
688 

670 
798 
797 
609 
668 
656 

21, 721 
20,849 
22,399 
24. 233 
24.607 
26.423 

142.6 
136.  1 
144.0 
153.1 
152.6 
160.7 
162 

JJ    Includes  2  mi  1 1  ion  pounds  of  beef  in  1953  and  6  mi  1 1  ion  pounds  in  1954  for  CARE. 
£/    Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
JJ    Partly  forecast. 
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SMALL  DECREASE  IN  CALF  CROP 

North  Carolina*  s  1956  calf  crop  is 
estimated  at  441,000  head.  This  number 
amounts  to  a  decrease  of  less  than  one 
percent  from  the  444,000  born  in  1955, 
but  it  represents  an  increase  of  29.  3 
percent  over  the  1945-54  ten-year  aver- 
age crop  of  341,000.  Prospective  births 
this  year  if  realized  would  amount  to 
77  percent  of  the  cows  and  heifers  two 
years  old  and  over  on  hand  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  the  same  ratio  between  births  and 
first  of  year  inventories  as  prevailed  in 
1955. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  1956  calf  crop  for  the  United 
States  is  expected  to  total  43,272,000 
head,  1  percent  more  than  the  43,001,000 
calves  born  in  1955.  This  is  the  seventh 
successive  increase  in  the  calf  crop  over 
the  preceding  year  since  the  number  of 
cattle  started  upward  in  1949  and  exceeds 
the  1945-54  average  calf  crop  by  19 
pe  rcen  t . 

The  record  high  1956  number  is  the 
result  of  a  near-record  number  of  cows 
and  heifers  on  farms  and  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  calving  percentage.  The 
number  of  cows  and  heifers  2  years  old 
and  older  on  January  1,  1956,  was 
49,076,000  head,  nearly  the  same  as  the 
number  on  hand  a  year  earlier  and  almost 
14  percent  above  the  10-year  average. 

The  expected  number  of  calves  born 
in  1956  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  and  older 
on  January  1,  1956,  was  slightly  over 
88  percent--4  percentage  points  above 
the  10-year  average- of  84  percent.  This 
figure  is  not  strictly  a  calving  rate 
since  the  January  1  inventory  of  cows 
and  heifers  2  years  old  and  older  does 
not  include  all  the  heifers  which  would 
give  birth  to  calves  during  the  year. 
The  percentage  is  calculated  to  show  the 
trend  in  productivity  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  It  may  fluctuate  from  year  to 
year  due  to  variations  in  cow  slaughter 
during  the  year  and  trends  in  breeding 
herd  replacements. 


WHEAT  SUPPLIES 

N.  C.  wheat  stocks  (old  crop)  in  all 
positions  totaled  580,000  bushels  and  this 
year's  estimated  production  of  8,496,000 
bushels  amounts  to  9,076,000  bushels  as 
of  July  l,  1956.  The  State' s  carryover 
plus  the  current  estimated  production  is 
the  largest  since  1952  when  9,248,000 
bushels   were  on  hand. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  total  wheat  supply  for  the  Market- 
ing year  beginning  July  1,  1956,  is 
estimated  at  1,958  million  bushels,  almost 
the  same  as  the  1,967  million  bushels 
reached  in  1955-56.  The  small  reduction 
in  the  estimated  production  a  little 
more  than  offsets  the  small  increase 
in  carryover. 

United  States  exports  of  wheat  and 
flour  during  the  Marketing  year  ending 
June  30,  1956,  are  expected  to  total  330 
million  bushels,  compared  with  274 
million   bushels   a  year  earlier. 


JULY  HONEY  REPORT 

Based  on  reports  from  beekeepers 
there  were  176,000  colonies  of  bees  on 
hand  in  North  Carolina  as  of  July  1. 
This  amounts  to  a  reduction  of  four  per- 
cent from  the  183,000  on  hand  a  year 
earlier.  Colony  losses  during  last 
winter  and  spring  amounted  to  22  per- 
cent of  the  total  as  compared  with  a 
21  percent  loss  for  the  year  before. 
The  condition  of  colonies  around  July  1 
was  reported  at  86  percent,  three  per- 
centage points  better  than  at  the 
same  time  in  1955.  Condition  of  nectar 
plants  at  76  percent  was  considerably 
better  than  last  year' s  68  percent  which 
followed   the   late   spring  freeze. 

UNITED  STATES 
A  total  of  5,315,000  colonies  of 
bees  were  on  hand  July  1  in  the  United 
States.     Numbers  were  about  the  same 
as  on  July  1  last  year.     Decreases  in 
colony  numbers  of  3  percent  in  the  North 
Atlantic   and  2  percent  in  the  North 
Central  States  were  offset  by  increases 
of  2  percent   in  the  West   and  South 
Atlantic  and   1  percent  in  the  South 
Central    States.      This   estimate  is 
based  on  reports  from  about  7,000  bee- 
keepers,   including  both  farm  and  non- 
farm  apiaries. 


TOTAL  JUNE  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  DOWN 
HOG  SLAUGHTER  AT  SEASON  RECORD 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock  in 
North  Carolina  during  June  amounted  to 
22,846,000  pounds  liveweight.  This  was 
only  69,000  pounds  short  of  the  record 
June  slaughter  of  22,915,000  pounds  es- 
tablished last  year.  By  species  the  cur- 
rent June  slaughter  was  made  up  of  9,513,- 
000  pounds  of  cattle,  1,068,000  pounds  of 
calves,  16,000  pounds  of  sheep  and  lambs, 
and  12,249,000  pounds  of  hogs.  The  hog 
slaughter  for  the  month  was  a  June  record. 

UNITED  STATES 

production  of  red  meat  for  the  united 
States  in  commercial  slaughter  plants 
during  June  totaled  2,059  million  pounds. 
This  was  4  percent  less  than  the  2,  148 
million  pounds  produced  a  month  earlier, 
but  3  percent  greater  than  the  2,001  mil- 
lion produced  the  corresponding  month  a 
year  earlier.  Estimated  meat  production 
includes  slaughter  in  Federally  inspected 
plants  and  other  wholesale  and  retail 
plants,      but      excludes     farm  slaughter. 

Accumulative  red  meat  production  for 
the  first  half  of  this  year  totaled  13,- 
239  million  pounds,  9  percent  above  the 
12, 116  million  pounds  produced  during  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  Compar- 
ing the  first  6-months  this  year  with  the 
same  months  a  year  earlier,  beef  output 
was  up  10  percent;  pork  was  up  11  percent ; 
and  veal  up  only  slightly;  while  mutton 
and  lamb  was  down  3  percent.  Lard  pro- 
duction for  the  January- June  period  total- 


ed 1,345  million,  up  14  percent  from  the 
previous  year.  The  number  of  animals 
slaughtered    for   the    6-month  period  this 


and    hogs    up,  while 
lambs  are  lower  than 
slaughter    was   up  4 
percent;    while  calf 
slaughter   were  both 


year  shows  cattle 
calves  and  sheep  and 
last  year.  Cattle 
percent;  hogs  up  16 
and  sheep  and  lamb 
down  2  percent. 

Cattle  slaughter  in  June  totaled  2,  219,  - 
400  head,  just  8,700  head  more  than  May 
but  1  percent  less  than  the  June  1955 
estimate  of  2,236,800  head.  June  beef 
production  totaled  1,  173  million  pounds, 
2  percent  under  a  month  ago,  but  3  per- 
cent over  June  a  year  ago.  Slaughter 
cattle  averaged  952  pounds  live  weight 
which  was  12  pounds  lighter  than  a  month 
ago,  but  24  pounds  heavier  than  in  June 
last  year. 

The  number  of  calves  slaughtered  dur- 
ing June  was  estimated  at  943,200  head, 
1  percent  less  than  the  May  slaughter  of 
951, 200  head  and  7  percent  less  than  the 
1,009,100  killed  in  June  1955.  Veal  pro- 
duction for  the  month  was  123  million 
pounds,  2  percent  above  the  previous  month, 
but  5  percent  below  a  year  ago.  Veal 
calves  averaged  235  pounds  live  weight. 
This  compares  with  229  pounds  in  May  and 
232  pounds  in  June  a  year  ago. 

production  totaled  711  mil- 
9  percent  less  than  a  month 
7  percent  greater  than  June 


June  pork 
lion  pounds, 
earlier,  but 
last  year. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  U.   S.   LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER 


JUNE 

JANUARY  -  JUNE 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

SPECIES 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

N.  C. 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
HOgs 

Thous.  Head 

Thous.  Lbs. 

Thous.  Head 

Thous.  Lbs. 

13.7 
6.0 

.2 
54.0 

12.  4 
5.3 

.2 
55.0 

10 ,  258 
1,093 

12 

11,  552 

9,  513 
1,068 

16 

12,249 

76.5 
30.3 

.6 
347.0 

71.5 
26.9 

.5 
375.  0 

59,051 
5,427 

49 

76, 285 

56,390 
5,035 

41 

83,605 

TOTAL 

73.9 

72.9 

22,915 

22,846 

454.  4 

473.9 

140,812 

145.071 

u.  S. 

Mil  lion  Head 

Mil  1  ion  Lbs. 

Mi  1 1  ion  Head 

Mi  1 1  ion  Lbs. 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

2.  2 
1.0 

1.4 

4.6 

2.  2 
.9 

1.2 
5.  2 

2,077 
234 

124 
1,  180 

2,  113 

222 

109 
1,  269 

12.3 
5.9 

8.0 
34.  4 

12.8 
5.  8 

7.9 
40.  0 

11,  518 
1,247 

789 
8.320 

12,  453 
1,  249 

769 
9.357 

TOTAL 

9.  2 

9.  5 

3,615 

3,713 

60.6 

66.5 

21,874 

23,828 

*  includes  si  aughter  under 
slaughter;   excludes  farm 


Federal  inspection 
si  aughter. 


and  other  who  I  esa  I  e  and  retail 


FARM  CHICKENS  RAISED 

Chickens  raised  on  North  Carolina 

farms  in  1956  amounted  to  16,015,000. 
This  production  is  seven  percent  above  the 
14,967,000  raised  in  1955>but  it  is 
short  of  the  1945-54  ten-year  average 
of  19,338,000  by  about  17  percent. 
Decreased  farm  production  in  recent 
years  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
rapid  expansion  in  the  commercial 
broiler  industry.  Practically  all 
current  farm  output  is  now  used  for 
home  consumption  and  for  farm  flock 
replacements. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  number  of  chickens  raised  on  farms 
in  1956  is  2  percent  larger  than  the  re- 
cord low  number  last  year.  The  1956  esti- 
mate of  471,917,000  chickens  raised  com- 
pares with  461,868,000  in  1955.  It  is 
28  percent  below  the  10-year  average. 

Most  regions  of  the  country  showed 
increases.  The  exceptions  were  the 
North  Atlantic  States  with  a  decrease 
of  1  percent  and  the  Western  States 
with  a  2  percent  drop.  The  biggest 
increase  was  in  the  West  North  Central 
States  where  numbers  raised  were  esti- 
mated to  be  6  percent  above  last  year. 
In  other  Regions,  the  increases  were  3 
percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  the 
East  North  Central  and  1  percent  in  the 
South   Central  States. 

This  July  preliminary  estimate  is 
based  on  reports  as  of  June  1  obtained 
through  the  rural  mail  carriers  from 
118,000  farms  keeping  chickens  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  supplemented 

by  later  information  from  crop  corre- 
spondents and  reports  from  commercial 

hatch  e  r  i  e  s. 

Layers  in  farm  flocks  on  June  1  were 

about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  de- 
spite the  smaller  inventories  on  hand 
January  1  this  year  compared  with  Jan- 
uary 1,  1955.  Net  disappearance  of 
layers  to  June  1  was  less  than  normal. 
Net  disappearance  during  June  was  also 
lighter  than  usual,  as  it  was  during 
June  last  year.  Producers  have  been 
maintaining  laying  flock  numbers  this 
season  by  keeping  a  larger  proportion  of 

hens.  However,  the  early  hatch  this 
season  has  resulted  in  a  relatively 

heavy  early  movement  of  pullets  into 

th  e   laying  flock. 

The  increase  of  2  percent  in  chickens 
raised,  along  with  a  slightly  larger 
lumber  of  layers  on  July  1,  compared  with 


last  year  is  expected  to  bring  a  slight 
increase  in  the  laying  flock  on  January 
1,  1957. 

On  February  1,  farmers  reported  they 
intended  to  buy  3  percent  more  chicks 
this  year  than  in  1955.  During  the  first 
6  months  of  this  year,  egg  prices  averaged 
11  percent  above  last  year  and  feed  prices 
about   7   percent  less. 

Commercial  broiler  production  is  not 
included   in   these  estimates. 


SMALLER   LAMB  CROP  REPORTED 
FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 

North  Carolina'  s  1956  lamb  crop 
(lambs  living  June  1  or  sold  prior  to 
June  1)  is  estimated  at  41,000  head. 
This  number  is  1,000  head  short  of  the 
42,000  raised  in  1955,  but  it  is  28 
percent  above  the  1945-54  ten-year  aver- 
age of  32,000.  On  January  1  of  this 
year  there  were  41,000  breeding  ewes 
one  year  old  and  over  in  the  state. 
This  was  3,000  above  the  inventory  for 
the  previous  year  and  10,000  above  the 
ten-year  average. 

The  1956  United  States  lamb  crop 
totaled  20,428,000  head,   1  percent  more 
than  the  20,187,000  head  saved  in  1955. 
This  year' s  lamb  crop  was  1  percent  less 
than  the  10-year  average.     The  lamb  crop 
in  the  13  Western  States  (11  Western, 
South  Dakota  and  Texas)  is  about  the  same 
as  last  year,   while  the  Native  States 
have  an  increase  of  3  percent  over  a  year 
ago.     Texas,    the  leading  sheep  State, 
showed  a  decline  of  5  percent  in  lambs 
saved  this  year. 

The  12,753,000  lambs  saved  in  the 
13  Western  States  is  only  44,000  head 
more  than  in  1955,  but  was  5  percent 
less  than  the  10-year  average.  Montana, 
Washington,  Oregon,  California  and  Texas 
saved  fewer  lambs  than  last' year  while 
the  other  8  Western  sheep  States  saved 
more.  In  the  13  States,  the  number  of 
breeding  ewes  on  January  1,  1956  was  1 
percent  less  than  the  year  before,  but 
this  was  offset  by  an  increased  rate  of 
lambing.  The  number  of  early  lambs  in 
the  Western  States  was  4  percent  less 
than  a  year  ago.  Weather  conditions 
were  favorable  for  lambing  in  most  of 
these  States.  Drought  conditions  in  some 
areas  have  necessitated  supplemental 
f  e  edi  n  g. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.   S.  FARMERS 


PARITY  OR 

AVERAGE  PRICES 

COMMODITY 

PRICES 

RECEIVED 

COMPARABLE 

AS  PERCENTAGE 

BY  FARMERS 

PRICES  JJ 

OF  PARITY 

June  15 

July  15 

June  15 

July  15 

June  15 

July  15 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

PERCENT 

PERCENT 

.3229 

.3236 

.3544 

.  3556 

91 

91 

Wheat,  Bu  

1.93 

1.90 

2.42 

2.42 

80 

79 

1.42 

1.43 

1.77 

1.77 

80 

81 

.632 

.  6d_ 

.  obi 

.864 

73 

76 

.931 

.948 

1.35 

1.35 

69 

70 

.985 

1.09 

1.  69 

1.70 

58 

64 

Beef  Cattle,  Cw t.  

15.60 

15.40 

21.60 

21.70 

72 

71 

15.60 

15.  20 

21.40 

21.40 

73 

71 

20.  80 

19.30 

23.70 

23.  80 

88 

81 

Chickens,  All,  Lb.... 

.  195 

.205 

.  286 

.287 

68 

71 

.363 

.365 

.463 

.465 

85  3J 

79  3/ 

Milk,  \Vhlse.  Cwt.  2/. 

3.  85  J/ 

.401  4/ 

4.69 

4.71 

91  3/ 

91  3J 

JJ  Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  current  I y  in  months  indicated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes   then  in  effect. 
_2/  Estimated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
3/  Revised. 
4/  Pre  I  i  mi  nary . 

fj  Percentage  of  seasona  1 1  y  adjusted  trices   to  parity  prices. 
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RECORD  CORN  YIELD   IN.  PROSPECT 
SECOND  LARGEST  PRODUCTION 

Based  on  condition  and  probable 
yield  reports  from  growers  as  of  Aug- 
ust 1,  a  corn  crop  of  72,853,000  bush- 
els is  forecast.  The  current  indicat- 
ed production  is  about  3  percent  more 
than  the  70,482,000  bushels  produced 
in  1955,  and  is  16  percent  above  the 
1945-1954  average  crop  of  62,535,000 
bushels.  if  the  indicated  production 
is  realized,  it  will  be  the  second 
largest  of  record,  exceeded  only  in 
1950  when  production  amounted  to  74,- 
184,000  bushels. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
1956  crop  is  a  record  and  is  indicated 
at  37.0  bushels,  three  bushels  above 
the  previous  record  set  in  1955.  The 
State's  estimated  1,969,000  acres  for 
harvest    is   the    smallest    since  1874. 

prospects  are  very  good  for  a  large 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 

RECORD  SOYBEAN 
PRODUCTION  INDICATED 

A  record  7,128,000  bushels  of  soy- 
beans is  forecast,  based  on  reports 
from  growers  as  of  August  1.  A  crop 
of  this  size  exceeds  the  1955  pro- 
duction by  slightly  more  than  2  mil- 
lion bushels  and  will  exceed  the  pre- 
vious record  set  in  1951  by  about  1.9 
million  bushels. 

indicated  yield  per  acre  based  on 
condition  reports  is  the  highest  of 
record     and     is    estimated     at  18.0 

bushels.  This  compares  with  17.0 
bushels  produced  in  1951,  1952  and 
1954.  The  1955  yield  of  15.5  bushels 
was  lower  than  in  recent  years  as  a 
result  of  damage  wrought  by  the  hur- 
ricanes. 

Most  growers  have  good  stands  and 
growth  of  the  crop  is  normal  or  above. 
Rainfall  and  temperatures  during  July 
were  almost  ideal  for  soybeans. 


RAINS  DURING  JULY 
IMPROVE   IOBACC0  PROSPECTS 

Under  much  more  favorable  weather 
conditions  than  prevailed  during  June, 
tobacco  has  shown  a  general  improve- 
ment since  the  first  of  July.  Based 
on  growers'  reports  as  of  August  1, 
prospective  yields  have  increased  from 
75  to  125  pounds  per  acre  over  those 
reported  a  month  earlier.  Type  11 
was  up  100  pounds  to  an  estimated 
yield  of  1275  pounds  per  acre,  Type 
12  rose  125  pounds  to  reach  1575 
pounds,  and  Type  13  was  up  75  pounds 
to  a  tie  with  Type  12  for  the  same 
expected  yield  of  1575  pounds.  Burley 
tobacco,  Type  31,  also  had  a  100  pound 
higher  prospective  yield  to  push  its 
forecast  to  1950  pounds. 

increased  prospective  yields  bring 
the  estimated  production  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  up  to  846,975,000  pounds,  a 
reduction  below  the  record  production 
of  978,775,000  pounds  for  1955  of 
about  13.5  percent,  which  replaces  the 
20  percent  decrease  expected  as  of 
July  1. 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 

COTTON   REPORT  AS  OF 

AUGUST   I,  1956 

The  first  cotton  production  fore- 
cast is  for  a  crop  of  320,000  (500- 
pounds  gross  weight)  bales.  This 
first  estimate  is  based  upon  August 
1  reports  from  growers,  ginners  and 
others  throughout  the  cotton  growing 
areas  of  the  State.  if  the  forecast 
materializes,  a  crop  of  this  size 
would  be  31,000  bales  less  than  the 
351,000  bales  harvested  in  1955  and 
137,000  bales  less  than  the  10-year 
(1945-54)  average.  Based  upon  cotton 
in  cultivation  on  July  1  and  average 
abandonment,  it  is  estimated  that 
459,000   acres  will   be   for  harvest  -- 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  3 J 


CORN  (Continued) 

production  of  corn  in  North  Carolina. 
Rainfall  over  most  of  the  State  came 
frequently  in  light  to  heavy  showers 
at  a  time  most  beneficial  to  the  crop. 
Corn  grown  primarily  commercially  in 
the  Coastal  plains  area  was  in  or  near 
the  tasselling  and  silking  stage  when 
the  heavier  showers  came.  A  large 
number  of  counties  now  have  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  ground  to  finish  the 
crop  to  maturity.  There  are  a  few 
localized  areas  that  remain  on  the 
drier  side  and  will  need  some  ad- 
ditional rainfall  to  insure  above 
average     yields.  The  record  yield 

primarily  results  from  increased  acre- 
age planted  with  hybrid  seed  and  is 
estimated  at  70  percent  for  1956. 
Other  factors  contributing  to  the  high 
yield  is  mostly  sufficient  moisture 
on  August  1  and  high  applications  of 
fertilizer  and  nitrates.  The  po- 
tential yield  effects  of  the  increased 
plantings  with  hybrid  seed  was  not 
attained  in  1953  and  1954  due  to 
drought  conditions,  and  1955  yields 
were     upse-t     by    damaging  hurricanes. 


TOBACCO  (Continued) 

At  a  yield  of  1950  pounds  per  acre, 
production  of  Burley  tobacco  would 
amount  to  19,110,000  pounds,  an  in- 
crease of  2.6  percent  over  the  18,- 
620,000  pounds  harvested  last  year'. 
According  to  the  present  outlook, 
total  production  of  all  types  of  to- 
bacco would  be  866,085,000  pounds,  or 
just  a  little  over  13  percent  under 
the  record  crop  of  997,395,000  pro- 
duced last  year. 

The  table  below  gives  the. expected 
yield  and  production  of  North  Caro- 
lina    tobacco     by      types     for  1956. 


TYPE 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Type  11 

1.275 

289,425.000 

Type  12 

1.575 

444.150,000 

Type  13 

1,575 

113.400.000 

TOTAL  FLUE-CURED 

1.458 

846.975.000 

The  total  u.  S.  flue- cured  crop 
is  estimated  at  1.276.810.000  pounds. 
This  is  14  percent  less  than  the  1955 
crop  of  1,483,045,000  and  is  about  the 
same  as  the  1945-1954  average  crop  of 
1,270,897,000  pounds. 

The  u.  S.  burley  crop  is  estimated 
at    476.467,000  pounds.      This   is  1.4 


percent  more  than  the  1955  crop  of 
469.977,000  and  is  18.4  percent  less 
than  the  1945-1954  average  production 
of  583,853.000  pounds. 


SORGHUM  GRAIN  ACREAGE 
DOWN   10  PERCENT 

The  1956  sorghum  grain  crop  is  es- 
timated at  80,000  acres,  a  reduction 
of  10  percent  from  the  89,000  acres 
harvested  for  grain  in  1955. 

production  as  of  August  1,  is  es- 
timated to  be  2,160,000  bushels,  based 
on  an  expected  average  yield  per  acre 
of  27.0  bushels.  With  a  smaller  acre- 
age and  a  yield  of  27.0  bushels,  this 
year' s  production  will  be  13  percent 
below  1955. 


WHEAT,  OATS  AND  BARLEY  SET 
RECORD  YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION 

Each  of  the  small  grain  crops  of 
wheat,  oats  and  barley  made  record 
yields  and  production  in  1956. 

The  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  is  es- 
timated at  25.5  bushels.  This  is  2.5 
bushels  more  than  the  old  record  of 
23.0  bushels  produced  in  1951.  Pro- 
duction is  estimated  at  9,027,000 
bushels  which  is  also  a  record,  having 
exceeded  the  1951  previous  record  pro- 
duction by  11,000  bushels. 

The  estimated  oats  yield  of  40.0 
bushels  is  4.0  bushels  more  than  the 
old  record  yield  of  36.0  bushels  pro- 
duced in  1954.  This  year's  record 
production  of  19,120,000  bushels  exce- 
eds the  previous  record  of  16,380,000 
bushels  produced  in  1954,  by  17  per- 
cent. 

The  1956  yield  per  acre  of  barley 
is  estimated  at  37.0  bushels  compared 
to  the  previous  record  high  yield  of 
34.5  bushels  made  in  1953.  The  cur- 
rent estimated  production  of  2,183,000 
is  compared  with  the  previous  record 
production  established  in  1954  when 
1.922.000  bushels  were  produced. 


HAY  CROPS  IMPROVE  DURING  JULY 

Based  on  reports  from  growers  as 
of  August  1,  production  from  the  1956 
"All  Hay"  crop  is  forecast  at  1,- 
238.000  tons  --  29.000  tons  less  than 
was  produced  in  1955  and  24,000  tons 
below  the  1945-54  average,  production 
estimated  in  tons  is  as  follows; 
Alfalfa    168,000;    Clover   and  Timothy 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


per   acre    is  estimated 
compared  with  350  last 
10-year   average  of  321 


COTTON  (Continued) 

the     smallest    acreage    since  records 
began  in  1866. 

Lint  yield 
at  335  pounds, 
year    and  the 
pounds. 

The  crop  got  off  to  a  rather  slow 
start  this  year  because  of  unfavorable 
weather.  Reseeding  requirements  were 
heavy  in  all  sections  of  the  State 
and  stands  are  more  irregular  than 
usual,  especially  in  piedmont  counties 
where  low  temperatures  and  dry  weather 
prevailed  until  late  in  the  season. 
The  crop  is  from  two  to  three  weeks 
late  in  most  areas. 

Weather  conditions  during  July  were 
not  too  favorable  for  cotton.  Fre- 
quent rainfall,  varying  considerably 
among  areas,  and  average  or  below 
normal  temperatures,  were  ideal  for 
rank    plant    growth    and    heavy  weevil 


infestation.  The  reported  infestation 
is  almost  double  that  of  August  1  a 
year  ago,  and  control  this  year  is 
said  to  be  very  difficult,  some  fields 
still  showing  a  high  percent  of  in- 
festation even  after  eight  or  ten 
dustings.  Boll  weevil  could  very  well 
prove  as  damaging  to  this  year's  crop 
as  were  last  year' s  hurricanes. 


UNITED  STATES 
The  total  united  States  cotton  crop 
is  estimated  at  13,552,000  bales, 
compared  with  14,721,000  bales  har- 
vested last  season  and  a  10-year  aver- 
age crop  of  13,098.000  bales.  Total 
production  is  lower  primarily  due  to 
acreage  reductions.  Forecasted  yields 
are  lower  than  those  harvested  last 
year  in  all  cotton  states  except  in 
Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  California.  De- 
tails of  the  report,  by  States,  follow: 


Acres  in 

August  1 

Lint  Yield  Per 

Production  3/ 

cultivation 

Condition 

Harvested 

Acre 

500-lb. 

gross  wt.  bales 

Till  V     1        1 QCC 

Aver- 

1955 

1956 

Aver- 

1955 

1956 

Aver- 

1955 

1956 

less  1946-55 

age 

age 

Indie. 

age 

Indi- 

average aban- 

1945- 

crop 

crop 

1945- 

crop 

Aug.  1 

1945- 

crop 

cated 

donment  \J 

54 

54 

2/ 

54 

Aug.  1 

(000) 

(Percent) 

(Pounds) 

(OOO  Bates) 

N.  C. 

459 

78 

89 

87 

321 

350 

335 

457 

351 

320 

S.  C* 

691 

74 

78 

83 

301 

375 

372 

656 

572 

535 

Ga. 

859 

71 

80 

75 

252 

376 

363 

675 

701 

650 

Tenn. 

545 

77 

87 

92 

359 

523 

528 

564 

623 

600 

Ala. 

990 

73 

83 

77 

281 

478 

376 

880 

1,045 

775 

Miss. 

1,604 

78 

89 

86 

340 

570 

500 

1,656 

2,023 

1.670 

Mo. 

366 

77 

87 

96 

367 

502 

557 

362 

410 

425 

Ark. 

1,369 

77 

91 

90 

339 

545 

535 

1,  382 

1,663 

1.525 

La. 

585 

74 

81 

85 

336 

454 

468 

586 

582 

570 

Ok  la. 

758 

72 

86 

81 

154 

281 

253 

356 

463 

400 

Tex. 

6,910 

75 

79 

73 

194 

281 

250 

3,518 

4,039 

3,600 

N.  Mex. 

182 

91 

90 

94 

526 

688 

738 

237 

266 

280 

Ariz. 

377 

93 

89 

97 

656 

981 

1,050 

559 

728 

825 

Calif. 

771 

93 

87 

96 

659 

774 

828 

1,  164 

1,205 

1,330 

States  4/ 

61 

78 

85 

80 

284 

383 

370 

47 

50 

47 

U.  S. 

16,  527 

77 

84 

83 

283 

417 

394 

13, 098 

14,721 

13,  552 

JJ  From  natural  causes.  _2/  On  acres  in  cultivation  July  I  less  1946-55  average 
abandonment.  3/  Product  ion  ginned  and  to  be  ginned.  A  500- pound  bale  contains 
about  480  net  pounds  of  I  int.  4/  Virginia,  Florida,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Kansas 
and  Nevada. 
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HAY  (Continued) 

117,000;  Lespedeza  407,000;  Soybean 
92,000;  peanut  144,000;  Grain  200,000; 
and  other  kinds  110,000. 

Hay  yield  per  acre  by  kinds  on 
August  1  are  estimated  in  tons  as 
follows;  Alfalfa  2.00;  Clover-Timothy 
1.15;  Lespedeza  1.00;  Soybeans  1.15; 
peanuts  . 80;  Grain  1. 10;  and  other 
kinds  1.00.  The  "All  Hay''  average 
yield  per  acre  is  esdimated  at  1.08 
tons  compared  with  1.10  in  1955  and 
1.01  for  the  10-year  average. 

Hay  prospects  improved  for  all 
"kinds''  during  July  excepting  Grain 
hay  which  has  been  harvested.  Frequent 
light  to  heavy  rainfall  during  July 
resulted  in  improved  conditions  on 
August  1.  Growing  conditions  have  been 
very  favorable  for  lespedeza,  soybeans 
and  peanuts. 


IRISH  POTATO  PRODUCTION  DOWN 

production  of  the  Irish  potato  crop 
covering  the  late  spring,  early  summer, 
and  late  summer  acreage  is  estimated 
at  2,766  cwt.  on  August  1.  This  com- 
pares with  3,430  cwt.  produced  in  1955. 
Growers  are  expected  to  harvest  from 
all  groups  77  (100  pound)  bags  per 
acre  in  1956  compared  to  93  bags  in 
1955.  The  late  spring  crop  which  has 
been  harvested  is  estimated  to  have 
produced  90  bags  compared  with  107 
bags  in  1955.  The  early  summer  crop 
likewise  has  been  harvested  and  yield 
per  acre  is  estimated  at  54  bags  com- 
pared to  70  bags  in  1955.  The  late 
summer  crop  which  is  grown  in  the 
northwest  mountain  section  of  the 
State  remains  to  be  harvested  and  the 
probable  yield  per  acre  is  estimated 
at  75  bags  compared  with  88  bags  in 
1955.  

SWEETP0TAT0  PRODUCTION 

EXPECTED  BELOW  AVERAGE 

The  N.  C.  sweetpotato  production, 
as  of  August  1,  is  estimated  at  2, - 
360,000  cwt.  compared  with  2,400,000 
cwt.  in  1955  and  2,739,000  cwt.  for 
the  10-year  average.  Current  pros- 
pects point  to  an  average  yield  of 
59  cwt.  per  acre,  compared  with  60 
cwt.  in  1955  and  59  cwt.  for  the  10- 
year  average.  Showers  during  July 
improved  yield  prospects  and  farmers 
expect  to  harvest  40,000  acres,  the 
same  as  was  harvested  in  1955  although 
5,000  acres  short  of  the  1945-54  aver- 
age. 


ti 


APPLE  CROP  DIMINISHES 

Based    on    reports    from    growers  a 
of  August  1,   the  estimated  1956  appl 
crop    for  North  Carolina  at  1,400,00' 
bushels  is  short  of  the  July  forecas 
by   100,000  bushels.      The  lower  esti 
mate  is  the  result  of  dry  weather 
many  parts  of  the  main  producing  areai 
and    also    a   closer   appraisal    of  th« 
crop    as    the   greater   part  of   it  ap-f( 
proaches     closer    to    maturity.  ThW 
expected    production   is   short   of  th(|t( 
1954    crop    (the   '  55    crop    was   a  neai 
failure)    by  about  16  percent,    but  il 
is   13  percent  above  the  1945-54  ten 
year     average    of    1,239,000  bushels 


IMPROVED  PEACH  PROSPECTS 

Favorable  weather  over  the  past 
month  has  been  very  beneficial  tc 
maturing  peaches,  and  prospective  pro- 
duction for  North  Carolina  is  no? 
estimated  at  900,000  bushels  --  60.00C 
bushels  more  than  the  840,000  bushels 
expected  as  of  July  1.  As  compared 
with  the  complete  failure  of  the  1955 
crop,  this  year' s  expected  production 
would  amount  to  82  percent  of  the 
1,100,000  bushels  produced  in  1954 
and  58  percent  of  the  ten-year  average 
production  of  1,559,000  bushels  for 
1945-54. 


FAIR  PECAN  CROP  EXPECTED 

production  of  pecans  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  1956  estimated  as  of  August 
1  to  reach  1,950,000  pounds.  Last 
year's  crop  following  the  late  March 
freeze  was  almost  a  failure  and  a- 
mounted  to  only  350,000  pounds.  if 
this  year's  forecast  materializes, 
it  will  be  almost  double  the  1954 
crop  of  1,000,000  pounds  (short  also 
on  account  of  Hurricane  Hazel)  but 
it  will  fall  below  the  1945-54  ten- 
year  average  production  of  2,254,000 
pounds  by  about  13.5  percent.  This 
year  it  is  estimated  that  1,600,000 
pounds  of  the  production  will  be  from 
improved  varieties  and  that  350,000 
pounds  will  come  from  seedlings. 

UNITED  STATES 

August  1  condition  of  pecans  points 
to  a  crop  of  169.9  million  pounds  in  1956 
compared  with  146.9  million  pounds  in 
1955  and  the  1945-54  average  of  137.8 
million  pounds. 


WEATHER  SUMMARY 

m     The  principal  feature  of  July  weather 
3o{ln    North   Carolina   was   the  nearly  con- 
isjtinuous  presence  of  a  weak  weather  front 
ii-kcross  or  very  near  the  State.     The  front 
iJactually  lay  within  some  portion  of  North 
iafcarolina  on  more  than  half  the  days  of 
Muly,     and   in   nearby   states  on  several 
ipiidditional  days.     North  of  the  front  the 
heair  was  usually  a  few  degrees  cooler  than 
hefco   the  south,   having  come  from  over  the 
arborthern    united   States,    Canada,    or  the 
itiorth  Atlantic  ocean.     Warm,  moist  air  to 
j. the  south  of  the  front  was  usually  moving 
sjfrom  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.     The  presence  over  North  Caro- 
lina of  the  front,   or  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  air  from  the  two  regions,  led 
to    greater- than-usual     thundershower  ac- 
stjtivity  over  the  State  during  July. 

in  all  parts  of  North  Carolina,  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  thundershowers 
)«|during  July  prevented  any  long  rainless 
periods  such  as  have  occurred  during  the 
summer  months  of  other  recent  years. 
No  day  passed  without  rain  in  the  State; 
indeed,  some  localities  had  rain  nearly 
every  day.  The  amount  of  rain  which  fell, 
however,  was  just  as  variable  from  place 
to  place  as  in  any  typical  summer.  Thun- 
dershowers yielded  mere  sprinkles  in  some 


FOR  JULY,  1956 

localities,  while  other  areas  were  deluged. 
Rains  up  to  nine  inches  or  more  fell  at 
places  in  Moore  and  Montgomery  Counties 
on  the  19th,  and  unofficial  reports  were 
received  of  as  much  as  13  inches  of  rain 
in  that  area.  Rainfall  totals  reported 
for  the  month  ranged  from  less  than  an 
inch  at  the  Research  Station  north  of 
Whiteville  to  more  than  thirteen  inches 
at     the    station    east    of    Rocky  Mount. 

July  was  warm  in  North  Carolina,  but 
most  places  escaped  the  extreme  heat  that 
sometimes  comes  when  all -day  sunshine 
persists  for  several  days.  Frequent 
afternoon  thundershowers  stopped  the 
rising  temperatures  early  enough  to  pre- 
vent very  high  readings  most  days  at  most 
places.  A  few  stations  did  reach  100 
degrees  or  higher  on  one  or  more  days 
near  the  first  or  last  of  July,  but  read- 
ings even  in  the  upper  nineties  were  rare 
in  most  parts  of  the  State.  unusually 
cool  weather  was  even  more  of  a  rarity 
during  July;  daily  minimum  temperatures 
were  near  seventy  degrees  most  mornings 
in  those  parts  of  the  State  not  affected 
by  mountains  or  sea  coast.  The  last 
morning  of  the  month,  however,  was  quite 
cool  for  the  time  of  year,  dropping  below 
sixty  degrees  at  some  stations. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL  FOR  JULY,  1956 


Rainfal 1  data  furn  i  shed 

By  Dept.  of  Commerce 
Weather  Bureau,  Raleigh 


Charles  B,  Carney 
State  Clinatologist 
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FARM  REPORT 

Compiled  by  authority  of 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Agri  cul  tural  Est i mates  Division 
5.   R.  Newel  I,  Director 

Publ  i  shed  by 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Division  of  Statistics 
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Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 
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PEANUT  PRODUCTION  INDICATED 

44  PERCENT  ABOVE  1955 

Based  on  reports  from  growers  as  of 
August  1,  peanut  production  is  fore- 
cast at  294,000,000  pounds  44  per- 
cent above  the  1955  production.  if 
this  production  materializes  it  will 
be  the  largest  since  1952  when  a  lit- 
tle over  300  million  pounds  were  pro- 
duced. 

The  1955  Tar  Heel  peanut  crop  for 
picking  and  threshing  is  estimated  at 
196,000  acres  --  an  increase  of  6,000 
ores  over  last  year,  but  20  percent 
below     the    10-year    average  acreage. 

Condition  indications  are  for  a 
yield  of  1500  pounds  per  acre,  com- 
pared with  1075  pounds  last  year  and 
.1,218  pounds  for  the  10-year  average. 
The  low  yield  of  1955  was  primarily 
caused  by  heavy  rains  that  preceeded 
and  followed  the  hurricanes. 


RECORD  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FOR  JULY 

Egg  production  in  July  is  estimated 
at  130  million  --  a  new  high  for  the 
month  and  about  17  million  above  the 
1955  previous  record  high  production. 
The  July  production  represents  a  de- 
crease of  about  7  million  eggs  from 
June  and  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
usual  decline.  Temperatures  were 
about  normal  to  below  during  most  of 
July  which  was  favorable  for  a  higher 
rate  of  lay.  The  average  number  of 
layers  on  hand  during  July  is  estimat- 
ed at  8,302,000  which  compares  with 
7,244,000  for  the  same  month  a  year 
earlier,  production  per  100  layers  is 
estimated  at  1,569  which  is  the  highest 
of  record  for  the  month  exceeding  the 
old  record  high  for  July  of  1955  by 
about  1  percent. 
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NORTH  CAROLIN  PRICES  RECEIVED 

The  "All  Farm  Products''  index  of 
prices  received  by  farmers  at  local  mar- 
kets increased  1  point  during  the  month 
ended  August  15,  1956.  The  August  index 
of  294  compares  with  an  index  of  299  a 
year  earlier  and  an  index  of  293  on  July 

15,  1956. 

Higher  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  cottonseed, 
potatoes,  and  sweetpotatoes  were  responsi- 
ble for  a  3  point  increase  in  the  all 
crops  index  during  the  month  ended  in 
mi  d- August. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


U.   S.   PRICES  RECEIVED  DOWN 
3  PERCENT 
PARITY   INDEX  UP  SLIGHTLY 

Sharply  lower  prices  received  by  far- 
mers for  potatoes  and  commercial  vege- 
tables coupled  with  moderate  declines  in 
average  prices  received  for  cotton,  fruit, 
and  poultry  were  responsible  for  a  3  per- 
cent (7  point)  decline  in  the  Index  of 
Prices  Received  by  Farmers  during  the 
month  ended  August  15.  These  declines 
were  offset  only  in  part  by  substantial 
increases  in  prices  received  for  cattle 
and  hogs,  and  by  small  increases  for  milk, 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


CONSUMPTION  OF  POULTRY  MEAT 


LB.  PER  PERSON* 


J  !  L 


*  PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION,  READY-TO-COOK  BASIS 
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N  .    C.    PRICES  (Continued) 

A  decline  of  4  points  in  the  live- 
stock and  livestock  products  index  was 
due  mostly  to  lower  prices  received 
for  veal  calves,  lambs,  chickens,  and 
broilers.  However,  the  decline  was 
offset  to  some  extent  by  higher  prices 
received  for  hogs. 

The  ratio  of  North  Carolina  prices 
received  to  U.  S.  prices  paid  remained 
the  same   as   in  July  at  102. 

U.     S-     PRI  CES  (Continued) 

wheat,  and  a  number  of  other  items.  The 
mid-August  index  at  237  percent  of  its 
1910-14  average  compares  with  244  in 
July  and  232   in  August  1955. 

The  Parity  Index  (Prices  Paid  for 
Commodities  and  Services,  Interest,  Taxes, 
and  Wage  Rates)  rose  another  point  during 
the  month  to  reach  288  percent  of  its 
1910-14  average.  Increases  in  prices  of 
farm  production  goods  were  primarily 
responsible  for  the  rise.  Part  of  these 
price  advances  were  offset  by  a  slight 
decline  in  prices  paid  for  family  living 
items,  principally  food.  The  mid-August 
Parity  Index  was  3  percent  higher  than  a 
year  earlier,  equalling  the  previous  all- 
time  August  high   recorded  in  1952. 

With  farm  product  prices  averaging 
lower  than  in  July,  and  the  Parity  Index 
continuing  to  rise,  th^»  Parity  Ratio 
dropped  to  82  on  August  15,  4  points 
under  the  1956  high  reached  in  June, 
and  1  point  below  August  last  year. 


N .   C.   WOOL  PRODUCTION 

Wool  Production  in  North  Carolina 
during  1956  is  estimated  at  273,000 
pounds.  This  production  is  about  1  per- 
,  cent  above  the  270  pounds  produced  in 
1955  and  38  percent  above  the  10-year 
av  e  rage . 

The  number  of  sheep  shorn  and  to 
be  shorn  at  47,000  head  is  2,000  head 
above  1955  and  10,000  head  above  the 
1945-54  average.  The  weight  per  fleece 
of  5.8  compares  with  6.0  last  year  and 
5.4   for  the  10-year  average. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  amount  of  wool  shorn  and  to  be 
shorn  in  the  united  States  is  estimat- 
ed at  231,754,000  pounds.  This  is  1 
percent  less  than  the  233,370,000 
pounds  produced  in  1955  and  5  percent 
less  than  the  1945-54  average. 

The  1-percent  decline  in  wool  pro- 
duction resulted  from  a  1-percent 
decline  in  the  number  of  sheep  shorn, 
since  the  average  fleece  weight  was 
the  same  as  last  year.  The  number  of 
sheep  shorn  this  year  totaled  27,125,- 
000  head,  1  percent  less  than  the  27,- 
327,000  head  shorn  in  1955.  The  aver- 
age weight  per  fleece  of  8.54  pounds 
equaled  the  record  established  in  1955 
and  compares  with  the  average  of  8.21 
pounds. 

Wool    production    in  the  '  'Native' ' 
or  '  'fleece* ■  wool  States  is  estimated 
at  69,220,000  pounds,    4  percent  above 

( Cont i hued  on  Page  7) 


N.   C.   AND  U.   S.    INDEX  NUMBERS 


INDEX 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

AUg. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1956 

1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

NORTH  CAROLINA  INDEX  NUMBERS 


All  Farm  Products  

All  Crops  

Tobacco  

Cotton  

Oil  Bearing  

Grains  

Commercial  Vegetables  

Fruits  

livestock  and  Livestock  Products.. 

Meat  Animals  

Poultry  

Dairy  

Ratio  of  Prices  Rec' d.  to  Paid*... 

1  rices  Received  

Trices  Paid,  Int.,  Taxes  & 

Wages  Rates  

rarity  Ratio  


293 

294 

299 

287 

296 

313 

316 

316 

301 

303 

337 

385 

394 

368 

376 

264 

264 

283 

281 

269 

308 

300 

324 

314 

301 

160 

161 

170 

181 

182 

311 

442 

210 

246 

244 

323 

269 

348 

254 

253 

222 

218 

235 

240 

267 

235 

242 

239 

287 

310 

208 

201 

238 

223 

267 

232 

225 

229 

224 

232 

102 

102 

107 

102 

106 

UNITED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


244 

237 

232 

248 

255 

287 

288 

280 

281 

279 

85 

82 

83 

88 

91 

*    Ratio  of  N.  C.  Prices  received  to  U.  S.  Prices  paid. 
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MOST  FEED  PRICES  LOWER  OR  UNCHANGED 


Average  prices"  paid 'by  North  Carolina 
farmers  for  ail  the  mixed  dairy  feeds  were 
costing  5  cents  per  hundred  less  or  re- 
mained unchanged  during  the  month  ended 
Au  g  u  s  t  15. 

Cottonseed  meal  was  up  10  cents 
per  hundred  but  this  increase  was  more 
than  offset  by  lower  prices  paid  for 
soybean  meal   and  meat  scrap. 


All  poultry  feeds  registered  a 
decline  except  scratch  grain  which  re- 
mained on   the   same  level. 

The  local  market  feed  price  ratio 
for  the  egg- feed  ratio  was  more  favor- 
able due  mostly  to  higher  prices  re- 
ceived  for  eggs. 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


______ — _____ _— __— — 

n. 

C. 

u.  s. 

COMMOD 1 TY 

UN  IT 

JULY  15 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  15 

1956 

1956 

1956 

DOLLARS 

LB. 

.530 

.501 

Corn  

BU. 

1  .47 

1  .46 

1 .45 

WHEAT  :  

BU. 

1 .88 

1 .92 

1.93 

BU. 

.65 

.68 

.680 

BU. 

1  .00 

1 .01 

.969 

Rye  

BU. 

1 .70 

1  .75 

1.13 

SORGHUM  GRA INS. .  . 

CWT. 

2.15 

2.15 

2.15  " 

BU. 

2.50 

2.25 

2.33 

LB. 

.133 

.130 

.116 

LB. 

.320 

.320 

.311 

Ton 

38.00 

40.00 

51  .00 

WOOL  

LB. 

.47 

.47 

.413 

CWT. 

15.80 

16.60 

16.20 

Beef  Cattle.-. 

CWT. 

12.40 

12.40 

16.30 

VEAL  CALVES  

CWT. 

18.40 

17.00 

16.50 

CWT. 

5.00 

5.00 

5.22 

CWT. 

19.00 

18.50 

18.90 

HD. 

97.00 

105.00 

155.00 

CH 1 CKENS.   ALL  .... 

LB. 

.214 

.180 

.187 

COM'L.  BROILERS.. 

LB. 

.215 

.180 

.196 

LB. 

.32 

.32 

.287 

EGGS  

Doz. 

.427 

.450 

.369 

MILK.  WHLSE.  J/.. 

OT. 

5.20  2[ 

5.20  3/ 

4.10 

RETAIL  4/  

QT. 

.215 

.215 

LB. 

.47 

.47 

.582 

CWT. 

4.30 

4.60 

2.33 

SWEETPOTATOES  

CWT. 

5.20 

5.35 

3.96 

APPLES.  COM'L.  .  .  . 

BU. 

2.25 

2.36 

LESPEDEZA  SEED. . . 

CWT. 

10.00 

10.00 

8.47 

CWT. 

8.80 

8.80 

KOBE  

CWT. 

11  .30 

11  .30 

*  « 

CWT. 

17.00 

17.00 

CWT. 

14.70 

14.70 

HAY,  ALL  BALED  5J 

Ton 

29.40 

28.90 

20.00 

Ton 

34.70 

35.80 

20.60 

LESPEDEZA  HAY. . . 

Ton 

32.80 

30.80 

21  .70 

SOYBEAN  AND 

Ton 

30.00 

30.20 

27.70 

Ton 

20.70 

20.70 

21  .90 

Ton 

27.00 

27.00 

JJ   Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month  for  all 

milk  sold  at  vholesale  to  plants  and  dealers. 
Zl  Revised. 
2J  preliminary. 

J_/   Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers. 

_5J   The  all  hay  price  is  the  iceighted  average  of 

se pirate  kinds  including  an  allcpiance  for 

minor  kinds. 


FEED  PRICES  PA  1 D 

BY 

FARM 

ERS 

N. 

c. 

u. 

S. 

PEED  PER 

July 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

HUNDREDWEIGHT 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

DOLLARS 

unaer  _sy%  proLein 

All  

3.90 

3.85 

3.71 

3.71 

16%  Protein  

3.75 

3.70 

3.64 

3.  65 

3.90 

3.85 

3.67 

3.  66 

4.05 

4.05 

3.90 

Q  QQ 

4.05 

4.05 

4.04 

4.04 

29%  &  Over  

High  protein  Feeds 

4.55 

4.55 

4.43 

4.37 

Linseed  Meal. . . . 

4.21 

4. 19 

Soybean  Meal. . . . 

4.35 

4.25 

4.27 

4.13 

Cottonseed  Meal. 

3.50 

3.60 

3.76 

3.88 

4.95 

4.90 

4.85 

4.87 

Grain  By-Products 

Brs&i. ........... 

3.40 

3.35 

2.91 

94 

Middlings  

3.60 

3.65 

3.13 

4.17 

Corn  Meal  

4.00 

4.00 

3.71 

3.75 

Corn  Gluten  

3.38 

3.31 

Poultry  Feed 

Laying  Mash  

4.90 

4.85 

4.58 

4.57 

Scratch  Grain. . . 

4.25 

4.25 

4.16 

4.19 

Broiler  Growing 

5.20 

5. 10 

5.08 

5.10 

poultry  Ration  _//. 

3.99 

3.96 

3.64 

3.66 

JJ    Average  of  prices  paid  for  commercial 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 

N. 

C. 

u. 

S. 

July 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

Egg- Feed 

(Poultry  Ration) 

10.7 

11.4 

10.0 

10. 1 

Farm 

Chicken  Feed  2/ 

4.9 

4.5 

4.5 

4.4 

Broiler-Feed 

(Broiler  Mash) 

4.1 

3.5 

4.3 

3.8 

Turkey  Feed  2/ 

8.0 

8.1 

7.9 

7.8 

JJ    Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  farm  chi cAens, 
one  pound  broilers  and  one  pound 
turkeys. 

2J    Poultry  ration. 


N .    C.   TURKEY  PRODUCTION   ESTIMATED  AT  23  PERCENT  ABOVE  1955 


North  Carolina  turkey  producers 
indicated  there  will  be  1,295,000  tur- 
keys of  all  breeds  produced  in  the 
State  this  year.  If  this  production 
is  realized  it  would  be  23  percent 
above  the  1,053,000  produced  in  1955. 
The  production  of  heavy  breeds  esti- 
mated at  1,241,000  is  36  percent 
above  1955  production.  Meanwhile  the 
number  of  light  breeds  raised  was 
estimated  at  54.000  or  39  percent  of 
the   139,000  produced  during  1955. 

This  decline  in  light  Dreeds  was  more 
than  offset  by  the  increase  in  heavy 
breeds. 

UNITED  STATES 

Farmers  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
are  raising  about  76  million  turkeys 
this  year — 16  percent  more  than  in  1955. 
About  29  percent  more  heavy  breed  tur- 
keys are  being  raised  this  year  than 
last,  while  light  breeds  show  a  decrease 
of  19  percent.  Light  breeds  are  18 
percent  of  the  total  raised  this  year, 
compared  with  26  percent  last  year. 

Heavy  breed  increases  from  last 
year  were  48  percent  in  the  South 
Central,  39  percent  in  the  West  North 
Central,  35  percent  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  25  percent  in  the  East  North 
Central  and  20  percent  in  the  West. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic States.  Heavy  whites  raised  this 
year  will  be  about  a  fourth  of  all 
heavies  raised. 

Light  breed  turkeys  show  decreases 


in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Decreases 
from  last  year  are  5  percent  in  the 
South  Central,  7  percent  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  16  percent  in  the  West,  27 
percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  34 
percent  in  the  West  North  Central,  and 
42  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  States. 

Last  January,  farmers  expressed 
their  intentions  to  raise  about  14  per- 
cent more  heavy  breed  turkeys  this  year, 
with  increases  varying  from  7  percent 
in  the  North  Atlantic  to  38  percent  in 
the  South  Atlantic  States.  They  intend- 
ed to  raise  16  percent  fewer  light 
breeds,  with  decreases  varying  from  11 
percent  in  the  West  North  Central  to 
25  percent  in  the  East  North  Central 
States.  However,  the  South  Central 
States  intended  to  raise  2  percent 
more  light  turkeys  this  year.  The 
1955  turkey  crop  was  3  percent  smaller 
than  in  1954.  Prices  received  by  pro- 
ducers for  turkeys  during  the  last  half 
of  1955  averaged  7  percent  higher  than 
a  year  earlier  and  poultry  feed  prices 
averaged   10  percent  lower. 

During  the  first  half  of  1956, 
which  covers  the  main  hatching  season, 
prices  received  for  turkeys  averaged  6 
percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and 
poultry  feed  prices  averaged  7  percent 
lower,  Turkey  producers  have  more  than 
doubled  their  intended  increase  of 
heavy  breed  turkeys,  while  they  decreas- 
ed their  light  Dreed  turkeys  slightly 
more  than  they  had  intended. 


TURKEYS  RAISED  ON  FARMS  1956,   WITH  COMPARISONS 


STATE 
AND 
DIVISION 

NUMBER  RAISED 

Heavy  Breeds 

Light  Breeds 

Total  All  Breeds 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

N.  C. 

914 

1,  241 

139 

54 

1,053 

1,  295 

Del. 

99 

159 

820 

797 

919 

956 

Md. 

224 

247 

311 

111 

535 

358 

Va. 

1,910 

2,  540 

3,619 

3,  763 

5,  529 

6,  303 

W.  Va. 

529 

786 

1,  107 

1,014 

1,636 

1,800; 

S.  C. 

882 

1,  245 

234 

38 

1,  116 

1,283 

Ga. 

310 

357 

6 

6 

316 

363 

Fla. 

115 

132 

50 

68 

165 

200 

S.  Atlantic 

4,983 

6,707 

6,  286 

5,851 

11,  269 

12,558 

U.  S. 

48,773 

62,  758 

16,  785 

13,532 

65,  558 

76.340 

U.    S.   FARMERS'   NET  INCOME  FOR  FIRST  6  MONTHS 

TOTALS  $11.6  31 LLI ON 


Farmers'  realized  net  income  in  the 
first  half  of  1956  was  at  an  annual  rate 
of  approximately  11.6  billion  dollars. 
This  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  -first 
half  of  1955  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
higher  than  the  rate  during  the  second 
half  of  1955. 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings 
in  the  first  half  of  this  year  totaled 
approximately  12.2  billion  dollars,  or 
almost  the  same  as  in  the  first  half 
of  1955,  as  somewhat  lower  average 
prices  of  farm  products  were  about  off- 
set by  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
sales. 

The  estimate  of  total  cash  receipts 
for  the  first  6  months  of  1956  includes 
a  preliminary  estimate  for  June.  It 
also  includes  some  revisions  in  the  esti- 
mates previously  published  for  the  ear- 
lier months  of  the  year. 

Production  expenses  as  well  as  gross 
income  showed  little  change  from  the 
first  half  of  1955  to  the  first  half  of 
1956.  Prices  paid  for  the  farm-supplied 
items  of  feed,  seed,  and  feeder  livestock 
all  averaged  considerably  lower  than  in 
1955.  But  this  was  largely  offset  by 
increases  in  property  taxes,  wage  rates, 
and  interest  payments,  as  well  as 
higher  prices  for  some  manufactured 
i  t  em  s. 

Compared  with  the  second  half  of 
1955,  realized  net  income  rose  in  the 
first  half  of  1956  because  seasonally 
adjusted  gross  income  was  on  a  higher 
level,  only  partly  offset  by  a  higher  rate 
of  production  expenses. 

The  volume  of  farm  marketings  thus 
far  this  year  has  shown  a  smaller- than  - 
seasonal  decline  from  the  second  half 
of  last  year,  and  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts have  averaged  slightly  higher. 
The  result  was  an  increase  of  about 
800  million  dollars  in  realized  gross 
farm  income  on  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual    rate  basis. 

Farm  production  expenses  in  the  first 
lial  f  of  1956  were  at  an  annual  rate 
about  30C  million  dollars  higher  than 
in  the  second  half  of  1955.  Prices  paid 
by  farmers  for  commodities  used  in 
production  were  little  changed  on  the 
average,  but  interest  payments,  taxes 
and  wage  rates  were  all  on  a  higher 
le  vel . 


Farmers  received  about  7.7  billion 
dollars  from  marketings  of  livestock 
and  products  in  the  first  half  of  1956, 
and  some  4.5  billion  from  crops.  The 
total  for  livestock  and  products  was 
down  a  little  from  the  same  period 
last  year  as  lower  average  prices  more 
than  offset  an  increase  in  volume. 

The  crop  total,  however,  was  up 
slightly  from  a  year  earlier,  with  in- 
creases for  corn,  cotton,  vegetables,  and 
f rui  t s. 

In  the  livestock  group,  a  10  percent 
increase  in  dairy  receipts  was  more 
than  offset  by  smaller  cash  receipts 
from  meat  animals  due  to  lower  prices 
for  hogs  and  cattle. 

Total  cash  receipts  from  farm  mar- 
ketings in  June  are  tentatively  esti- 
mated at  2  billion  dollars,  up  slightly 
from  June  1955  as  average  prices  of 
farm  products  showed  their  first  in- 
crease in  1956  over  the  same  month  in 
1955.  June  crop  receipts  are  estimated 
at  .7  billion  dollars,  and  receipts  from 
livestock  and  products  at  1.3  bi  lion. 

Previously  published  monthly  esti- 
mates of  cash  receipts  from  fan:  ar- 
"ketings  for  January-March  1956  vere 
revised  in  the  July  issue  of  The  Farm 
Income  Situation. 

The  new  estimates  of  cash  receipts 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1956  are  307  mil- 
lion dollars  higher  than  the  estimates 
previously  published,  including  an  in- 
crease of  222  million  in  the  crop  total 
and  85  million  in  livestock  and  live- 
stock products. 


Hog  prices   this   faff   are   likely  to 
be  above    1955,    with   the   largest  margin 
at    the    year's    end.       Last  spring's 
crop,    most   of  which  will   be  marketed 
this    fall,    was   3  percent  below  1955. 

Cattle  s I aughter  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year  will  egual  or  exceed  the 
fast  half  of  1955.  A  seasonal  rise 
in  prices  of  fed  cattle  is  likely  this 
fall.  Farmers  are  expected  to  market 
fewer  fed  cattle  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1955,  but  marke  t  i  ngs  of  grass 
cattle    will    be    up  . 


N .   C.   COMMERCIAL  SLAUGHTER  UP   12.7  PERCENT 


Commercial  slaughter  ol  livestock 
in  North  Carolina  during  July  amounted 
to  22,789,000  pounds  liveweight.  This 
was  12.7  percent  above  the  20,219,000 
pounds  slaughtered  during  the  same 
period  last  year.  Calves  were  the  only 
species  which  showed  a  decline  in  the 
number  slaughtered.  For  the  State  as  a 
whole,  the  number  slaughtered  for  all 
species  was  71.9  thousand  head  and  com- 
pared with  64.2  thousand  head  for  July 
1955.  Total  liveweight  slaughter  of  all 
species  for  the  first  6  months  of  the 
year  at  167,860,000  pounds  is  4  percent 
above  the  161,031,000  pounds  slaughtered 
January  through  July  1955. 

UNITED  STATES 

Output  of  red  meat  by  commercial 
slaughter  plants  totaled  2,079  million 
pounds  in  July.  July  production  was  1 
percent  greater  than  the  2,059  million 
pounds  produced  in  June  and  15  percent 
greater  than  the  1,815  million  pounds 
produced  in  July  1955.  Estimated  meat 
production  includes  slaughter  in  Fed- 
erally inspected  plants  and  other  whole- 
sale and  retail  plants,  but  excludes 
farm  slaughter. 


Red  meat  production  from  January 
through  July  this  year  totaled  15,318 
million  pounds,  10  percent  more  than 
the  13,931  million  pounds  produced 
during  the  corresponding  period  last 
year.  Comparing  the  7-month  period 
this  year  with  that  of  last  year,  beef 
and  pork  production  each  were  up  11 
percent;  veal  up  1  percent;  while  mut- 
ton and  lamb  was  down  2  percent.  Lard 
production  for  the  7  months  totaled 
1,515  million  pounds,  14  percent  above 
the  corresponding  period  in  19*55.  The 
number  of  cattle  and  hogs  slaughtered 

during  the  7-month  period  was  above  a 
year  earlier  while  the  number  of  calves, 

and  sheep  and  lambs  was  lower.  Cattle 
slaughter  was  up  5  percent,  hogs  up  17 
percent,  while  calves  were  down  1  per- 
cent, and  sheep  and  lambs  down  less 
than   1  percent. 

July  beef  production  totaled  1,  199 
million  pounds — 2  percent  greater  than 
a  month  earlier  and  15  percent  above 
July  last  year.  The  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered  in  July  was  estimated  at 
2,291,200  head,  3  percent"  above  the 
June  number  of  2,219,400  and  11  per- 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  7) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER 


JULY 

JANUARY  THROUGH  JULY 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Species 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

Thous.  Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

Thous.  Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

N.  C. 

Cattle 

12.4 

12.6 

9,432 

9,913 

88.9 

84.  1 

68,483 

66, 303 

Calves 

5.7 

5.1 

1,069 

992 

36.0 

32.0 

6,496 

6,027 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.  1 

.2 

9 

14 

.7 

.7 

58 

55 

Hogs 

46.0 

54.0 

9,  709 

11,870 

393.0 

429.0 

85,994 

95, 475 

TOTAL 

64.2 

71.9 

20,219 

22,  789 

518.6 

545.8 

161,031 

167,860 

Mil  1  ion  Head 

Mi  1 1  ion 

Lbs. 

Mil  lion  Head 

Mil  1  ion  Lbs. 

U.  S. 

Cattle 

2.  1 

2.3 

1,903 

2,164 

14.3 

51.  1 

13,  421 

14,617 

Calves 

.9 

1.0 

220 

238 

6.9 

6.8 

1,467 

1,486 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.2 

1.3 

111 

118 

9.2 

9.2 

900 

887 

Hogs 

4.2 

5.  1 

1,049 

1,220 

38.6 

45.  1 

9,  369 

10,577 

TOTAL 

,  8'4 

9.7 

3,  283 

3,  740 

69.0 

76.2 

25,  157 

27,567 

* Inc ludes  s laughter  under  Federal  inspect  ion  and  other  who  I esa I e  and  retail 
slaughter;  excludes  farm  slaughter. 


COMMERCIAL    SLAUGHTER  (Continued) 


COMMODITY  HIGHLIGHTS 


2ent  above  the  July  1955  estimated, 
ier.  Calf  slaughter  for  July  totaled 
981,600  head.  This  was  4  percent  above 
the  June  kill  of  943,200  head  and  5  per- 
cent above  the  933, 100  head  killed  in 
July  1955.  The  average  live  weight  of 
calves  slaughtered  in  July  was  242 
pounds  which  compares  with  235  pounds 
a  month  earlier  and  236  pounds  a  year 
earl i  er . 

July  hog  slaughter  totaled 

5,070,000  head--2  percent  less  than 
the  June  kill  of  5.180,200  but  21 
percent  more  than  the  4, 197, 100  head 
killed  during  July  last  year.  Pork 
production  for  the  month  was  691 
million  pounds,  3  percent  under  a 
month  earlier  but  16  percent  over  the 
same  month  last  year.  Slaughter  hogs 
averaged  241  pounds  live  weight.  This 
was  4  pounds  lighter  than  in  June  and 
9  pounds  lighter  than  July  a  year  earl- 
ier. All  States  killed  more  hogs  than 
in  July  last  year  except  South  Dakota. 
Lard  output  for  July  was  170  million 
pounds,  6  percent  less  than  June  but 
16  percent  more  than  July  a  year  ago. 
The  amount  of  lard  rendered  per  100 
pounds  live  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered 
was  13.9  pounds,  compared  with  14.2 
pounds  in  June  and  14.  1  pounds  in  July 
last  year. 

Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  in 
July  totaled  1,314,300  head.  This  was 
7  percent  more  than  the  1,231,300  head 
slaughtered  in  June  and  8  percent  more 
than  the  1,219,600  head  slaughtered  in 
slaughter  of  2,055,900  head.  The  aver- 
age live  weight  of  slaughter  cattle 
was  945  pounds,  7  pounds  lighter  than 
a  month  earlier  but  19  pounds  heavier 
a  year  earlier.  The  number  slaughtered 
was  greater  than  July  last  year  in  all 
States  except  New  England  States, 
Georgia,    Tennessee  and  Alabama. 

Veal  production  in  July  totaled 
132  million  pounds,  7  percent  above 
both  a  month  earlier  and  a  year  earl- 
July  last  year.  Mutton  and  lamb  output 
totaled  57  million  pounds  in  July,  10 
percent  higher  than  a  month  earlier, 
and  8  percent  higher  than  a  year  earl- 
ier. The  average  live  weight  of  sheet 
and  lambs  slaughtered  was  90  pounds,  1 
pound  heavier  than  a  month  earlier,  but 
1  pound  lighter  than  a  year  earlier. 

Poultry  slaughter  during  July 
totaled  369  million  pounds,  ready-to- 
cook  basis. 


Total  livestock  slaughter  and  meat 
output  for  the  rest  of  1956  will  be  less 
than  a  year  before--the  first  downturn 
since  1951.  Prices  of  fed  cattle  are 
likely  to  stay  above  last  year. 

Milk  production  probably  will  be  sub- 
stantially greater  than  a  year  earlier  in 
the  remainder  of  1956.  Prices  to  farmers 
for  milk  are  running  above  last  year  and 
butter  is  also  higher.  Cash  receipts  from 
milk  this  year  will  be  around  the  record 
of  4.6  billion  dollars,  compared  with  4.2 
bi  llion   in  1955. 

Broiler  chick  placements  declined 
seasonally  in  July  and  held  about  steady 
in  early  August;  weekly  placements  in 
early  August  were  3  million  below  the 
peak  weeks  in  June  but  14  percent  above 
last  August. 

August  1  crop  conditions  indicate  a 
record  soybean  output  of  443  million 
bushels  in  1956,  nearly  a  fifth  above 
last  year.  Cottonseed  production  is  esti- 
mated  at  7  percent  less  than  1955. 


WOOL    PRODUCTION  (Continued) 

the  66,869,000  pounds  produced  in  1955. 
The  average  weight  per  fleece  was  7.75 
pounds  compared  with  7.71  pounds  last 
year.  The  number  of  sheep  shorn  and 
to  be  shorn  this  year  was  8,926,000 
head,  3  percent  more  than  the  8,G71,- 
000  head  shorn  in  1955.  Only  10  "Na- 
tive* '  sheep  States  failed  to  show 
more   wool   produced   than   a  year  ago. 

in  the  13  Western  sheep  States  (11 
Western  States,  South  Dakota  and  Texas) 
shorn  wool  production  is  estimated  at 
162,534,000  pounds  --  2  percent  less 
than  the  166,501,000  pounds  shorn  in 
1955.  The  number  of  sheep  shorn  and 
to  be  shorn  this  year  in  the  Western 
States  was  estimated  at  18,199,000 
head  which  was  also  2  percent  less 
than  the.  number  shorn  last  year.  The 
average  weight  per  fleece  at  8.93 
pounds  compares  with  an  average  of 
8.92  last  year.  South  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  and  Kevada  showed  more  wool  pro- 
duced than  last  year,  while  all  other 
Western  sheep  states  produced  less 
wool.  Shorn  wool  production  in  Texas, 
the  leading  sheep  State,  totaled  41,- 
938,000  pounds,  7  percen'  b^low  last 
year.  Estimates  for  Texas  a.i  \  Cali- 
fornia include  an  allowance  to:  wool 
to  be  shorn  from  sheep  and  larnbs  I  his 
fall. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.   S.  FARMERS 


COMMODITY 

1 

PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 

PARITY  OR 
COMPARABLE 
PRICES  JJ 

AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OF  PARITY 

July  15 
1956 

Aug.  15 
1956 

July  15 
1956 

Aug.  15 
1956 

July  15 
1956 

Aug.  U 
1956 

Cotton,  Lb  

Wheat,  Bu  

Corn,  Bu  

Oats,  Bu  

Barley,  Bu  

aye,  Bu  

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt  

Hogs,  Cwt  

Lambs,  Cwt  

Chickens,  All,  Lb.... 

Eggs,  Doz  

Milk,  Whlse.  Cwt.  £/. 


DOLLARS 


DOLLARS      DOLLARS      PERCENT  PER C EN, 


.3236 

.3113 

.3556 

.3568 

91 

87 

1.90 

1.93 

2.42 

2.43 

79 

79 

1.43 

1.45 

1.77 

1.77 

81 

82 

.653 

.680 

.864 

.867 

76 

78 

.948 

.969 

1.35 

1.36 

70 

71 

1.09 

1.  13 

1.70 

1.70 

64 

66 

15.40 

16.30 

21.70 

2K70 

71 

75 

15.20 

16.20 

21.40 

21.50 

71 

75 

19.30 

18.90 

23.80 

23.90 

81 

79 

.205 

.  137 

.287 

.288 

71 

65 

.365 

.369 

.465 

.467 

79  5/ 

73  5/ 

3.93  3/ 

4.  10  4/ 

4.71 

4.72 

90  5/ 
 1 

89  5/ 

JJ    Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  current ly  in  months  i nd i cated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes   then  in  effect \ 
2J    Est  i ma  ted  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  who  I  esa  I  e  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
3J  Revised. 
jU  Preliminary. 

5/    Percentage  of  seasona  1 1  y  adjusted  prices  to  parity  prices. 
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N .   C.   SEPTEMBER  CORN 
ESTIMATE  UNCHANGED 

Based  on  condition  and  probable 
yield  reports  from  growers,  production 
from  the  1956  corn  crop,  is  forecast  at 
72,853,000  bushels,  the  same  as  on 
August  1.  If  the  estimated  production 
materializes,  it  will  be  the  second 
largest  of  record,  exceeded  only  in 
.  1950  when  production  amounted  to 
74, 184, 000  bushels. 

A  record  yield  per  acre  is  indicated 
at  37.0  bushels,  three  bushels  above  the 
previous  record  set  in  1955  and  8.4 
bushels  above  average. 

In  all  areas  outside  of  the  Coastal 
Plains  the  crop  condition  and  probable 
yield  reports  indicated  a  decline  from 
August  1.  These  areas  consisting  of  the 
Mountains  and  Piedmont  remained  dry  to 
very  dry  throughout  most  of  the  month. 
In  these  areas  the  decline  in  probable 
yield  was  off-set  by  improved  reported 
yield  prospects  in  the  Coastal  Plains, 
especially  the  heavy  producing  central 

Con t /nued  on  Page  2 

r  PEANUT  CROP  FORECAST 

AT  294  MILLION  POUNDS 

North  Carolina  peanut  production 
as  of  September  1  is  estimated  at  294 
million  pounds  compared  with  204  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1955  and  287  mil- 
lion for  the  10-year  average.  if 
a  crop  of  this  size  is  realized,  it 
will    be   the   largest    since   1952  when 

I    slightly  more  than  300  million  pounds 

'    were  produced. 

The  crop  is  mostly  good  to  excellent 
and  indications  are  for  a  yield  of 
1,500  pounds  per  acre  compared  with 
last  year's  low  yield  of  1,075  pounds 
and  1,218  pounds  for  the  10-year  aver- 
age. The  low  yield  of  1955  was  a  re- 
sult of  heavy  damage  brought  about  by 
hurricanes. 


F  LUE-CURED  PRODUCTION 
SHOWS  INCREASE,  5URLEY  DOWN 
increased  prospective  yields  bring 
the  estimated  production  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  in  North  Carolina  up  to  868,- 
550,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  21.6 
million  pounds  over  the  forecast  of  a 
month  ago.  Such  a  production  would  be 
short  of  the  record  978,775,000  flue- 
cured  poundage  for  1955  by  only  11.3 
percent  instead  of  the  13.5  percent 
decrease     expected    as     of    August  1. 

Based  on  reports  from  producers  and 
on  market  surveys,  current  estimated 
flue-cured  yields  by  types  are  from  25 
to  50  pounds  higher  than  they  were  a 
month  earlier.  The  expected  yie  d  for 
Type  11  is  now  up  to  1,300  pounds, 
that  for  Type  12  has  risen  to  1,825 
and  Type  13  has  increased  to  1, 600  as 

Con t /nued  on  Page  2 


COTTON  REPORT 

AS  OF   SEPTEMBER    I,  1956 

Based  upon  conditions  as  of  Sept- 
ember 1,  the  1956  Tar  Heel  cotton  crop 
is  forecast  at  340,000  bales  of  500 
pounds  gross  weight.  A  crop  of  this 
size  would  be  11,000  bales,  or  3.1 
percent,  less  than  the  351,000  bales 
harvested  last  year  and  117,000  bales 
less  than  the  10-year  (1945-54)  aver- 
age. 

The  September  1  lint  yield  per  acre 
is  estimated  at  363  pounds,  compared 
with  350  pounds  last  year  and  the  10- 
year     average    yield     of    321  pounds. 

Based  upon  cotton  in  cultivation 
July  1  and  average  abandonment,  it  is 
estimated  that  450,000  acres  will  be 
harvested  this  year.  This  is  the  smal- 
lest cotton  acreage  harvested  since 
records  began  in  1866. 

Weather  conditions  during  August 
in  most  of  the  important  piedmont  cot- 
ton  producing  counties    were   not  ver3 

Con  t i nued  on  Page  3 


N  .    Co     CORN  (Continued) 
commercial  counties.     Rainfall  in  this 
area  has  been  mostly  adequate  throughout 
the  growing  season. 

FLU  t-CURED    TOBACCO  (Continued) 

compared  with  last  month's  outlook  for 
1,275,  1,575  and  1,575  pounds,  re- 
spectively* 

Surley  tobacco,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  fared  rather  adversely,  prolonged 
dry  weather  in  many  sections  of  the 
Mountains  where  this  tobacco,  Type  31, 
is  grown  has  brought  about  considerable 
deterioration  of  the  crop  in  the  areas 
affected.  The  current  estimated  aver- 
age yield  of  1,800  pounds  per  acre  is 
150  pounds  under  the  forecast  for  Au- 
gust 1.  This  would  bring  the  total 
production  of  burley  down  to  17,640,- 
000  pounds,  or  5.3  percent  under  the 
18,620,000  pounds  produced  last  year. 

The  following  table  gives  the  pre- 
sent estimated  acreage,  yield,  and  pro- 
duction of  North  Carolina  tobacco  by 
types  for  1956: 


ACRES 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Type  11 

227,000 

1,  300 

295,  100,000 

Type  12 

282,  000 

1,625 

458,250,000 

Tyre  13 

72,  000 

1,600 

115,200,000 

Total 

Flue-cured 

581,  000 

1,  495 

868,550,000 

Type  31 

9,800 

1,800 

17,640,000 

All  Types 

590,800 

1,  500 

886, 190,000 

Total  u.  S.  flue-cured  production 
is  estimated  at  1,297,320,000  pounds, 
or  12.5  percent  less  than  the  1955 
crop  of  1,483,045,000  pounds.  The 
U.  S.  Burley  crop  is  expected  to  amount 
to  485,329,000  pounds  or  3.3  percent 
more  than  the  469,977,000  pounds  pro- 
duced last  year. 

RECORD  SOYBEAN  Y  I  E  LD 

AND  PRODUCTION  INDICATED 

Based  on  reports  from  growers  as 
of  September  1,  soybean  production  is 
forecast  at  8,316,000  bushels  64 
percent  above  1955.  If  production 
materializes,  it  will  be  a  record  large 
crop.  The  indicated  record  production 
is  attributed  to  a  record  acreage  for 
harvest  and  a  record  yield.  indi- 
cations are  for  a  yield  of  21.0  bushels 
per  acre,  compared  with  15.5  bushels 
last  year  and  15.2  bushels  for  the  10- 
year  average.  Last  year' s  yield  was 
adversely  affected  by   the  hurricanes. 


other  than  for 
totaled  615,000 
in   August  last 


RECORD  CHICK  HATCH 
DURING  AUGUST 

Commercial  hatcheries  produced  8,- 
794,000  chicks  during  August  1956. 
This  was  1,637,000  above  the  output  in 
August  last  year  and  more  than  double 
the  5-year  average  for  the  month.  The 
number  produced  during  the  first  8 
months  this  year  totaled  78,589,000 
compared  with  64,190,000  during  the 
same  months  last  year  --  an  increase 
of  22  percent. 

Broiler  chick  production  in  August 
which  accounts  for  93  percent  of  the 
chicks  hatched  in  August  totaled  8, - 
179,000,  compared  with  6,866,000  a 
year  earlier  --  an  increase  of  19  per- 
cent. The  number  of  broiler  chicks 
produced  January  through  August  totaled 
68,802,000  compared  with  56,197,000 
during  the  same  months  last  year  --  an 
increase  of  22  percent. 

Chicks  produced 
broiler  production 
compared  with  291,000 
year.  The  number  of  non-broiler  chicks, 
produced  January  through  August  total- 
ed 9,787,000  compared  with  7,993,000 
during  the  same  month  last  year  --  an 
increase  of  23  percent. 

UNITED  STATES 

Commercial  hatcheries  produced  134,- 
327,000  chicks  during  August  compared 
with  111,476,000  during  the  same  month 
in  1955.  Broiler  chick  production 
totaled  119,824,000  compared  with  98,- 
850,000  in  August  1955.  Chicks  pro- 
duced other  than  for  broiler  production 
totaled  14,503,000  compared  with  12,- 
626,000  for  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier. 

The  demand  for  broiler  chicks  con- 
tinues above  that  of  a  year  ago  and  a 
comparatively  large  hatch  of  broiler 
chicks  in  September  is  in  prospect  as 
the  number  of  broiler  chick  eggs  in 
incubators  on  September  1  was  26  per- 
cent more  than  a  year  earlier.  Non- 
broiler  hatches  are  now  at  the  low 
point  of  the  year' s  cycle. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  APP»LE  CROP 

production  of  apples  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  1956  is  estimated  as  of  Sept- 
ember 1  to  be  1,500,000  bushels  com- 
pared with  the  1945-54  average  of  1,- 
239,000  bushels.  indications  are  that 
the  crop  is  turning  out  a  little  better 
than  was  expected  a  month  earlier,  on 
September  1  about  one-half  of  the  cur- 
rent crop  had  been  harvested. 


COTTON  (continued) 

favorable  for  cotton.  Extended  dry 
weather  has  reduced  yield  prospects  in 
these  counties.  Highest  yields  are 
currently  expected  in  the  Coastal  plain 
counties.  The  crop  in  this  area  was 
severely  damaged  by  hurricanes  last 
year. 

UNI  TED  STATES 

For  the  united  States,  the  Sept- 
ember forecast  of  13,115,000  bales  is 
437,000  bales  below  the  August  fore- 
cast. The  major  portion  of  this  de- 
crease occurred  in  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi. 
A  united  States  crop  of  13,115,000 
bales,  if  realized,  would  be  1,606,000 
bales  less  than  the  1955  crop  of  14,- 
721,000  bales.  Details  of  the  report, 
by  States,  follows: 


1956 

September 

1 

Lint  Yield  Per 

Production  2/ 

State 

Acreage  JJ 

Condition 

Harvested 

Acre 

500-Lb. 

Gross  Wl7  Bales 

Total 

Aver- 

Aver- 

Indi- 

Aver- 

Indi- 

aban- 

For 

age 

age 

cated 

age 

1955 

cated 

donment 

har- 

1945- 

1955 

1956 

1945- 

1955 

1956 

1945- 

1956 

after 

vest 

1954 

1954 

Sept. 

1954 

Sept . 

July  l 

1 

1 

Percent 

Thou 'S . 

Percen t 

Pounds 

Thousand  Bales 

Acres 

N.  C. 

3.2 

450 

73 

80 

83 

321 

350 

363 

457 

351 

340 

S.  C. 

2.6 

677 

69 

72 

73 

301 

375 

379 

650 

572 

535 

Ga. 

2.3 

845 

68 

79 

71 

252 

376 

352 

675 

701 

620 

Tenn. 

2.  2 

540 

74 

85 

77 

359 

523 

511 

504 

623 

575 

Ala. 

3.0 

965 

68 

85 

67 

281 

478 

303 

380 

1,  045 

730 

Miss. 

2.7 

1,595 

71 

86 

75 

340 

570 

488 

1,  056 

2,  023 

1,020 

Mo. 

1.9 

370 

76 

35 

85 

367 

502 

532 

362 

410 

410 

Ark. 

2.5 

1,  365 

72 

86 

73 

339 

545 

519 

1,  332 

1,  603 

1,  475 

La. 

5.9 

560 

67 

73 

78 

336 

454 

439 

530 

532 

570 

Ok  la. 

11.9 

705 

61 

77 

46 

154 

281 

191 

350 

403 

230 

Texas 

12.9 

6,  250 

70 

75 

67 

194 

231 

266 

3,  513 

4,039 

200 

3,  460 

N.  Mex. 

4.3 

179 

88 

87 

94 

526 

638 

704 

237 

235 

Ariz. 

5.6 

357 

92 

82 

96 

656 

981 

1,  129 

559 

728 

840 

Calif. 

3.9 

745 

93 

90 

96 

659 

774 

857 

1,  104 

1,  205 

1,  330 

Other  2/ 

7.6 

53 

284 

333 

373 

47 

50 

45 

U.  S. 

7.7 

15,661 

72 

81 

75 

283 

417 

402 

13,  093 

14,  721 

13,  115 

JJ  Preliminary* 

£/  Product i on  ginned  and  to  be  ginned.     A  500'  lb.  bale  contains  about  480  net  pounds 
of  I  int. 

j2J  Virginia.   Florida,    Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky  and  Nevada. 
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AUGUST  MILK  PRODUCTION  UP 

Milk  production  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  August  totaled  160  mil- 
lion pounds.  output  for  August  ex- 
ceeded that  for   the  comparable  period 

of  1955  by  6  million  pounds  and  the 
1945-54  average  by  9  percent.  Milk 
production  per  cow  in  herds  on  Sept- 
tember  1  averaged  16.7  pounds  compared 
with  16.6  pounds  a  year  earlier  and 
14.7  pounds  for  the  10-year  average . 
The  percent  of  milk  cows  milked  on 
September  1  was  69.3  compared  with 
71.9a  year  ago. 


AUGUST  EGG  PRODUCTION 
22  PERCENT  ABOVE  1955 

Egg  production  in  North  Carolina 
during  August  1956  is  estimated  at  127 
million  eggs  --  22  percent  above  the 
August  1955  production  of  104  million. 

The  number  of  layers  on  North  Caro- 
lina farms  during  Ausust  1956  was 
placed  at  8,5  01,000,  an  increase  of 
1,087,000  from  August  1955.  Rate  of 
egg  production  in  August  was  1,491 
eggs  per  100  layers,  compared  with  1,- 
407  a  year  ago. 
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SORGHUM  GRAIN  IMPROVED 

production  of  sorghum  grain  in  North 
Carolina  for  1956  is  now  estimated  at 
2,240,000  bushels.  This  is  80,000 
bushels  more  than  was  expected  as  of 
August  1  and  is  the  result  of  improved 
yield  prospects  which  now  point  to  an 
average  of  28  bushels  per  acre,  the 
same  as  that  for  last  year.  With  a 
10  percent  smaller  acreage,  however, 
the  production  would,  of  course,  be 
reduced  by  a  like  proportion  from  that 
harvested  in  1955.  

1956   SV/EETP0TAT0  PRODUCTION 
EXPECTED  SAME  AS  1955 
The  1956  sweetpotato  production,  as 
of    September    1,     is    estimated  at  2,- 
520,000    cwt.  105   percent  of  1955 

but  is  9  percent  below  the  10-year 
average.  September  1  condition  re- 
ports indicate  an  average  yield  of  63 
cwt.  per  acre  which  is  4  cwt.  better 
than  a  month  earlier  and  is  4  cwt. 
above  the  10-year  average.  Slight 
improvement  in  growing  conditions  re- 
sulted from  light  to  heavy  rainfall 
in  the  central  and  southern  Coastal 
plains  counties  during  August. 

Acres  for  harvest  are  estimated  at 
40,000,  the  same  as  was  harvested  in 
1955  although  5,000  acres  short  of  the 
10-year  average.  

PRODUCTION  FORECAST  OF 
SNAP  BEANS 

EARLY  FALL  (East):  As  of  Sept- 
tember  1,  North  Carolina  growers  in- 
dicate they  expect  to  harvest  49,000 
bushels  of  fall  snap  beans  from  700 
acres,  with  an  average  yield  of  70 
bushels  per  acre.  Such  a  crop  would 
be  almost  three  times  last  year's  pro- 
duction of  18,000  bushels,  which  was 
greatly  curtailed  on  account  of  hur- 
ricanes and  heavy  rainfall.  Because 
of  last  year's  adverse  conditions  and 
generally  unsatisfactory  prices,  the 
acreage  planted  this  fall  was  sharply 
reduced,  with  good  prospective  yields, 
however,  the  acreage  intended  for 
harvest  is  100  more  than  was  harvested 
last  year  when  most  of  the  crop  was 
aban  doned. 

LATE  S  U  M  M  E  R  (West):  Reports 
from  growers  as  of  September  1  indicate 
that  they  expect  to  harvest  660,000 
bushels  from  an  estimated  6,000  acres 
for  an  average  yield  of  110  bushels 
per  acre.  This  is  28.5  percent  below 
the  923,  000  bushel  s  harvested  last  year 
from  7,100  acres  and  66,000  bushels 
under  average 


PECAN  PRODUCTION 
EXPECTED  NEAR  AVERAGE 

The  1956  pecan  production  for  North! 
Carolina  is  forecast  at  2,  175,  00C' 
pounds,  compared  with  350,000  pounds! 
in  1955  and  2,254,000  pounds  for  thej 1 
10-year  average.  The  1955  crop  was  1 
short  due  to  an  early  Spring  freeze 
and  the  1954  crop  was  well  below  aver- 
age when  considerable  damage  occurred 
on  account  of  hurricane  Hazel.  For  the 
current  production  it  is  estimated 
that  1,775.000  pounds  will  be  from  im- 
proved varieties  and  400,000  pounds 
will  come  from  seedlings. 

UNITED  STATES 

September  1  condition  of  pecans 
points  to  a  production  of  161.4  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1956  compared  with  146.9 
million  pounds  in  1955  and  the  1945- 
54  average  of  137.8  million  pounds. 
All  of  the  prospective  increase  over 
last  year's  production  is  for  the  crop 
of  improved  varieties,  indicated  pro- 
duction of  improved  varieties  total 
93.9  million  pounds  compared  with  42.4 
million  in  1955  and  seedlings  are  esti- 
mated at  67.4  million  pounds  compared 
with  104.5  million  last  year. 


ALL  HAY  PRODUCTION 
SLIGHTLY  LOtfER 
Based  on  condition  and  yield  re- 
ports from  growers  as  of  September  1, 
all  hay  production  is  forecast  at  1, - 
218,000  tons  compared  with  1,238,000] 
on  August  1,  and  1,267,000  tons  id 
1955  and  1,262,000  for  the  10-year 
average,  production  estimates  by  kinds 
that  remained  the  same  as  on  August  l\ 
are  shown  in  tons  as  follows:  Alfalfa! 
168,000;  Clover  and  Timothy  117,000;! 
Soybean  92,000;  peanut  144,000;  Grainj 
200,000,  and  other  kinds  110,000.  The 
lespedeza  crop,  grown  principally  id 
the  piedmont  section,  declined  from  a| 
estimated  407,000  to  387,000  tons! 
during  the  month.  This  crop  has  suf- 
fered from  prolonged  dry  soils  and 
average  yield  is  indicated  at  .95  tons 
per  acre  compared  with  1.05  in  1955 
and  1.02  tons  for  the  1945-54  average. 
Growing  conditions  were  favorable  for 
soybeans  and  peanuts  during  the  month! 
and  the  current  crop  yields  are  ex- 
pected to  be  above  average. 


WEATHER  SUMMARY 


FOR  AUGUST,  1956 


August  weather  in  North  Carolina 
was  typical  of  mid- summer,  consistent- 
ly but  not  unusually  warm  with  fre- 
quent but  quite  variable  thundershowers 
and  light  average  wind  speed.  Tropical 
storm  Betsy,  which  was  discovered  in 
the  Caribbean  sea  on  the  10th  and  pas- 
sed off  the  North  Carolina  coast  on 
the  16th  and  17th,  caused  some  anxiety, 
but  never  got  near  enough  the  main- 
land to  affect  the  weather  more  than 
very  slightly.     A  slow  moving  weather 


front    lay   in  or 
the  10th  through 
the   24th   -  26th, 
tinct  cool  front 
North   Carolina  from 
the    20th    and  21st. 


near  the  State  from 
the  15th,   and  another 
while  the  only  dis- 
of  the  month  crossed 
the  northwest  on 
Each    of  these 


fronts  caused  some  increase  in  thunder- 
showers  over  the  State. 

The  variation  from  highest  to  low- 
est temperature  during  August  was  less 
than  40  degrees  at  most  North  Carolina 
stations,  but  a  few  places  in  the 
southwestern  piedmont  both  exceeded 
100  degrees  and  dropped  below  60. 
Elsewhere  in  the  State  the  highest 
temperatures  of  the  month  were  gen- 
erally in  the  middle  or  upper  nineties. 
The  highest  temperature  noted  was  103 
at    Wadesboro;    this   was   the  only  oc- 


currence as  high  as  100  at  that  sta- 
tion, however,  while  charlotte  and 
Monroe  had  several  100  degree  after- 
noons, on  the  cool  side,  the  station 
at  Banner  Elk  reported  a  low  of  36 
degrees  the  morning  of  the  22nd.  Most 
stations  outside  the  Mountains  did 
not  drop  below  the  middle  or  upper 
fifties    at    any     time    during  August. 

Rainfall  at  the  various  North  Caro- 
lina stations  during  August  ranged 
from  less  than  one  inch  to  more  than 
ten  inches.  in  general,  the  Mountains 
and  southwestern  piedmont  were  the 
driest  sections  of  the  State,  with 
rainfall  totals  ranging  mostly  from 
one  to  four  inches.  The  wettest  sec- 
tion was  the  northern  coast,  where  the 
Manteo-Nags  Head  area  received  around 
ten  inches.  Since  most  of  the  rain 
came  in  scattered  thundershowers, 
there  were  wet  and  dry  spots  in  all 
general  sections  of  the  State.  Rain- 
fall totals  were  not  a  complete  in- 
dication of  wet  or  dry  conditions;  the 
1.31  inch  total  at  the  Raleigh-Durham 
Airport  was  sufficiently  well  dis- 
tributed to  prevent  severe  drought, 
while  27  days  elapsed  between  the  two 
heavy  rains  that  a  ccounted  for  nine 
of  the  ten-and-a-half  inches  that  fell 
at  Manteo. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL  FOR  AUGUST,  1956 


Rain  fa  1 1  data  fu  rn  i  shed 

By   Dept.   Of  Commerce  Charles  B.  Carney 

Weather  Bureau,  Raleigh        State  clinatologist 
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FARM  REPORT 

Compiled  by  authority  of 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Agri  cul  tural  Est /mates  Division 
S.   R.  Newel  I,  Director 

Publ  i  shed  by 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Division  of  Statistics 

L.   V.  Bal  I en  tine,   Cornmi  ssioner  of  Agri  cul  tu  re 

Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 
Henry  L.  Rasor,   Statistician  in  Charge 


) 


Primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original   Information  Direct  From 
Farmers  and  other  Local  Sources 


> 
< 
o 


LENGTH  OF  FARM  WORK  DAY 


LOCATION  AND 
TYPE  LABOR 

Sept.  1 
1954 

Sept.  1 
1955 

Sept.  1 
1956 

HOURS 

NORTH  CAROLINA: 
Operators. . . . 
Hired  Workers 

10.4 
8.9 

I  10.3 
9.0 

9.9 
8.6 

UNITED  STATES: 
Operators. . . . 
Hired  Workers 

10.6 
9.3 

10.6 
9.2 

10.2 
9.0 
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Drth  Carolina  State  Library 


NO.  217 

F  N.  C.   PRICES  RECEIVED 

INDEX  UP  2  POINTS 

LIVESTOCK  AND  LIVESTOCK 

PRODUCTS  INDEX  DOWN   1  PERCENT 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
North  Carolina  Farmers  rose  2  points 
during  the  month  ending  in  mid-Sept- 
ember. Higher  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  tobacco,  cotton,  and  milk 
were  primarily  responsible  for  the  in- 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


OCTOBER    12.    19  56 


U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  AND  PAID 
BOTH   DOWN   1  POINT 
PARITY   RATIO  UNCHANGED 

The  index  of  prices  Received  by 
Farmers  declined  nearly  one-half  per- 
cent (1  point)  during  the  month  ended 
September  15.  Continued  sharp  declin- 
es in  prices  received  for  most  com- 
mercial vegetables  and  potatoes  and 
lower    prices    for     meat    animals  were 

( Cont  i  nued  on  Page  2) 


Raleigh,  n .  C. 


Population  Growth  Adding  Over 
2  Million  Consumers  a  Year 


1 

165.  MIL. 

151  MIL 

123  MIL. 


132  MIL. 


106  MIL 


i 


i 


i 


I 


1920        1930        1940        1950  1960 


GAIN 

\7  MIL 

|  MIL 

W  Mil. 

H  MIL 

DATA  FROM  THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  E  G.    1826-  55  (  10  )      AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICE 


N .    C.    TRICES  (Continued) 


crease  during 
293  compares 
year  earlier 
September  15, 


the  month.  The  index  of 
with  an  index  of  289  a 
and  an  index  of  288  on 
1954. 

A  decline  of  2  points  in  the  Live- 
stock and  Livestock  Products  Index  was 
clue  mostly  to  lower  prices  received 
for  hogs,  chickens,  broilers,  and  tur- 
keys. However,  this  decline  was  off- 
set to  some  extent  by  slightly  higher 
received  for  beef  cattle,  veal 
lambs,   butterfat  and  wholesale 


pri ces 
cal  ves, 
milk. 

The     ratio    of  Prices 
North   Carolina  Farmers  to 
by    U. '  S.    Farmers    at  102 
above  August  15,  1956. 


Received  by 
Prices  Paid 
was   1  point 


U.  S.  PRICES  (Continued) 
nearly  offset  by  higher  prices  receiv- 
ed for  fruit,  cotton,  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts. The  September  index  at  236  per- 
cent of  its  1910-14  average  compared 
with  237  in  August  and  with  235  in 
September  1955. 

Decl  ining  retail 
living  items  slightly 
higher  prices  paid  for  farm  production 
goods  to  lower  the  parity  index  (Prices 
paid  for  Commodities  and  Services, 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Wage  Rates)  a 
third  of  one  percent  (1  point)  during 
the  month.  Food  price  declines  were 
the   most    important  factor  responsible 


prices  of 
more  than 


family 
offset 


for  the  downturn  in  the  index.  At  287, 
the  mid-September  index  was  3  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

The     decline    in  parity  index 

kept  pace  with  that  in  prices  received 
for    farm    products     during    the  month,* 
leaving  the  parity    Ratio  unchanged  at' 
82.     The  parity  Ratio  was  about  2  per- 
cent   lower    than     in    September  1955  . 

AGRICULTURAL  PRICES 

U.  S.  HOG  SLAUGHTER 
ON  SEASONAL  RISE;   PRICE  UP 

Slaughter  of  hogs  will  rise  season- 
ally throughout  fall  months.  In  early 
August  the  slaughter  rate  was  still  above 
last  year*  s.  Marketings  are  shifting 
rapidly  from  hogs  from  the  fall  pig  crop 
to  those  from  the  spring  crop0  As  the  8 
percent  reduction  in  the  spring  crop  came 
in  middle  and  late  months  of  the  season, 
the  slaughter  rate  will  likely  hold  close 
to  last  year  in  early  weeks  of  the  fall, 
then  drop  farther  below. 

Prices  of  hogs  advanced  to  a  late- 
May  high,  receded,  then  strengthened 
again  in  early  August.  Prices  in  early 
August  this  year  were  about  equal  to 
those  of  the  same  period  last  year. 

Prices  this  fall  will  decline  sea- 
sonally but  not  as  much  as  last  fall. 
They  are  expected  to  be  higher  than  last 
year,   and  definitely  to  stay  well  above 
the  low  of  last  December. 

The  LIVESTOCK  and  MEAT  SITUATION 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

INDEX 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1956 

1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

NORTH  CAROLINA  INDEX  NUMBERS 

291  JJ 

293 

289 

288- 

310 

312  JJ 

315 

304 

316 

323 

378  JJ 

389 

375 

391 

409 

264 

271 

284 

293 

277 

300 

298 

306 

315 

290 

161 

157 

165 

183 

180 

442 

370 

214 

242 

263 

269 

269 

350 

276 

263 

218 

216 

237 

235 

265 

242 

237 

241 

269 

308 

201 

197 

240 

217 

263 

225 

229 

231 

232 

232 

Ratio  of  prices  Rec' d.  to  paid*.... 

101 

102 

104 

103 

112 

UNI  TED  ST A TES  INDEX  NUMBERS 

237 

236 

235 

246 

256 

prices  paid,  int.,  Taxes  & 

288 

287 

279 

280 

277 

82 

82 

84 

88 

92 

Patio  of  N.   C.  Prices  received  to  U. 

1/  Revised 


S.  Prices  paid. 


N.  C.   FEED  PRICES  LOWER  OR  UNCHANGED 


Average  prices  paid  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  for  most  feed  items,  with  the 
exception  of  corn  meal,  were  lower  or 
unchanged  during  the  month  ended  Sept- 
ember 15.  Prices  paid  for  16  and  18  per- 
cent protein  dairy  feeds  were  5  cents 
per  hundred  below  August.  The  higher 
protein  dairy  feeds  and  all  poultry 
feeds  remained  on  the  same  level  as 
the  previous  month. 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

u.  s. 

Aug.  15 

SEPT.  15 

SEPT.  15 

COMMOD 1 TY 

UNIT 

1956 

1956 

1956 

DOLLARS 

LBS. 

.530 

.535 

.534 

Bu. 

1 .46 

1 .39 

1  .43 

Bu. 

1 .92 

1 .92 

1 .95 

BU. 

.68 

.74 

.681 

Bu. 

J  .01 

1  .03 

.959 

BU. 

1  .75 

1 .78 

1 .20 

Sorghum  Grains.. 

^WT. 

2.15 

1 .95 

2.03 

3U. 

2.25 

2.18 

2.07 

_ 

LB. 

.130 

.129 

.115 

LB. 

.320 

.328 

.325 

Ton 

40.00 

41 .00 

47.60 

LB. 

.47 

.45 

.412 

HOGS  

CwT. 

16.60 

1 5.90 

1 5.50 

beef  Cattle  

CWT. 

12.40 

12.80 

16.20 

CWT. 

17.00 

17.30 

16.30 

CWT. 

5.00 

5.00 

5.24 

CWT. 

18.50 

18.60 

18.60 

HD. 

105.00 

100.00 

156.00 

Chickens.  All.... 

LB. 

.180 

.170 

.172 

Com'l.  Broilers.. 

LB. 

.180 

.170 

.183 

LB. 

.32 

.29 

.270 

Doz. 

.450 

.452 

.386 

MILK.  WHLSE.  JJ.  . 

CWT. 

5.20 

5.40  2J 

4.30 

OT. 

.215 

.210 

.211 

LB. 

.47 

.48 

.582 

CWT. 

4.60 

3.25 

1  .66 

SWEETPOTATOES.  ... 

BU. 

5.35 

5.25 

3.47 

APPLES.  COM'L.... 

Bu. 

■ 

2.00 

2.66 

Lespedeza  Seed. ., 

CWT. 

10.00 

10.00 

8.47 

CWT. 

8.80 

8.80 

• 

CWT. 

11 .30 

11  .30 

* 

CWT. 

17.00 

17.00 

• 

CWT. 

14.70 

14.70 

• 

HAY.  ALL  BALED  Uj 

TON 

28.90 

29.50 

20.70 

Ton 

35.80 

35.80 

21  .20 

LESPEDEZA  HAY. . . 

Ton 

30.80 

31 .30 

22.10 

Soybean  and 

Ton 

30.20 

29.00 

28.10 

Ton 

20.70 

20.50 

22.90 

Ton 

27.00 

28.50 

• 

1J   Estimated  average  prices  for  the  -month  for  all 

milk  sold  at  vnolesale  to  plants  and  dealers. 
21  preliminary. 

Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers. 
J£/  The  all  hay  price  is  the  weighted  average  of 

separate  kinds  including  an  allovntre  for 

minor  kinds. 


High  protein  feeds  were  costing 
farmers  5  to  10  cents  per  hundred  below 
the  average  prices  paid   in  August. 

Corn  meal  at  $4.  15  per  hundred  was 
the  only  feed  which  showed  an  increase. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

u. 

S. 

FEED  PER 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

HUNDREDWEIGHT 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

DOLLARS 

Mixed  Dairy  Peed 

Under  29%  protein 

All  

3.85 

3. 

80 

3. 

71 

3. 

72 

3.70 

3. 

65 

3. 

65 

3. 

66 

3.85 

3. 

80 

3. 

66 

3. 

68 

4.05 

4. 

05 

3. 

89 

3. 

89 

24%  protein  

29%  &  over  

4.05 

4. 

05 

4. 

04 

4. 

04 

4.55 

4. 

55 

4. 

37 

4. 

35 

High  protein  Feeds 

Linseed  Meal. . . . 

4. 

19 

4. 

17 

Soybean  Meal. . .. 

4.25 

4. 

20 

4. 

13 

4. 

04 

Cottonseed  Meal. 

3.60 

3. 

50 

3. 

88 

3. 

84 

4.90 

4. 

85 

4. 

87 

4. 

99 

Grain  Ry-pro ducts 

3.35 

3. 

35 

2. 

94 

2. 

90 

3.65 

3. 

60 

3. 

17 

3. 

09 

4.00 

4. 

15 

3. 

75 

3. 

76 

Corn  Gluten  

3. 

31 

3. 

30 

Poultry  Peed 

4.85 

4. 

85 

4. 

57 

4. 

55 

Scratch  Grain. . . 

4.25 

4. 

25 

4. 

19 

4. 

18 

Broiler  Growing 

5.10 

5. 

10 

5. 

10 

5. 

05 

poultry  Ration  JJ. 

3.96 

3. 

94 

3. 

66 

3. 

65 

JJ    Average  of  prices  paid  for  commerci al 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET 
FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  PEED 

N. 

C. 

u. 

S. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

Egg  Peed 

(Poultry  Ration) 

11.4 

11.5 

10.1 

10.6 

Parm 

Chicken  Feed  £/ 

4.5 

4.4 

4.  4 

4.0 

Broiler  Feed 

(Broil er  Mash) 

3.5 

3.3 

3.8 

3.6 

Turkey  Feed  2J 

8.1 

7.4 

7.8 

7.4 

JJ    pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,  one  pound  farm  chi ckens, 
one  pound  bro i  I ers  and    ne  pound 
turkeys. 

2/    Poultry  ration. 


Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  for  Selected 
Items  Used  in  Family  Living 


UNITED  STATES 


7o  OF  1947-49 


120 


100 


90 1111 


1951      1952      1953      1954     1955  1956 


A  US  DATA.  MARCH  1951  •  JUNE  1955 


U.  S.   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC  55  (  9  )-  303      AGRICULTURAL   RESEARCH  SERVICE 


School  Expenditures  Per  Pupil 
Low  in  Many  Farm  States 


Dollars  Per  Pupil,  1954-55 


I. 1  Lowest  fifth 

Next  lowest  fifth 
Middle  fifth 
Next  to  highest  fifth 
■i  Highest  fifth 

U.  S.  D  fc  PAR  T  WE  N  T  0  F  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  1849-55(11)     AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICE 


U.  S.   FARM  INCOME 

Farmers  received  about  17.1  bil- 
lion dollars  from  marketings  in  the  first 
8  months  of  1956,  2  percent  more  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1955.  An 
increase  in  the  volume  of  marketings  so 
far  this  year  has  more  than  offset  a  2- 
percent  decline  in  average  trices. 
Receipts  from  livestock  and  products  were 
approximately  10.4  billion  dollars, 
slightly  above  last  year  as  larger 
receipts  from  milk  and  eggs  more  than  off- 
set smaller  receipts  from  cattle  and  hogs. 
Crop  receipts  of  6.7  billion  dollars 
were  up  3  percent  from  1955.  Receipts 
from  cotton,  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
larger  than  last  year,  but  receipts  from 
soybeans  and  tobacco  were  down. 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings 
in  August  are  tentatively  estimated  at 
2.6  billion  dollars,  up  only  slightly 
from  August  1955.  Receipts  from  live- 
stock and  products  were  about  1.4  billion 
dollars  and  croc  receipts  were  1.2  billion. 

The  DEMAND  and  PRICE  SITUATION 


U.  S.  PRICES  OF  MILK  COWS 
NOW  HIGHER  THAN  A  YEAR  EARLIER 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers 
for  milk  cows  has  increased  generally 
since  last  winter  and  in  the  last  three 
months  has  been  the  highest  since  early 
1954.  In  August,  the  average  price  per 
cow  for  the  U.  S.  was  $155  per  head  com- 
pared with  $147  a  year  earlier.  This 
increase  has  occurred  without  any  advance 
in  the  carcass  value  of  dairy  animals. 
Undoubtedly,  a  small  part  of  the  increase 
is  the  result  of  some  improvement  in 
quality  of  the  animals  for  milk  producing 
purposes.  Probably  of  greater  importance, 
however,  is  the  improved  relationship 
between  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
dairy  products  and  the  costs  of  most 
items  used  in  milk  production. 

The  DAIRY  SITUATION 


N.  C.   ICE  CREAM 

PRODUCTION  DECLINES 

Ice  cream  production  in  North  Caro- 
lina during  1955  totaled  13,817,000  gal- 
lons. This  represents  a  decline  of  2.9 
percent  from  1954  production  of  14,224,000 
gallons. 

The  decline  in  ice  cream  production 
was  more  than  off-set  by  an  increase  in 
ice  milk  production.  Production  of 
4,891,000  gallons  if  ice  milk  during 


1955  exceeded  the  1954  output  of  3,871,000 
gallons  by  26.3  percent.  This  is  the 
third  consecutive  year  in  which  ice  milk 
production  has  shown  a  sizable  gain.  Pro- 
duction during  1953  totaled  2,975,000 
gallons. 

Sherbet  milk  production  has  increased 
each  year  since  1950,  with  total  produc- 
tion of  681,000  gallons  during  1955 
exceeding  the  1954  output  of  659,000 
gallons  by  3.3  percent. 

Creamery  butter  production  for  1955 
totaled  1,949,000  pounds.  This  is  24.  5i 
percent  below  1954  production  of  2,582,000 
pounds. 


COMMODITY  HIGHLIGHTS 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  milk 
are  increasing  seasonally  and  are  likely 
to  continue  above  a  year  earlier  through 
the  rest  of  1956. 

Egg  prices  this  fall  will  probably 
be  below  a  year  ago.  Production  is  now 
rising  seasonally,  and  the  number  of 
layers  on  farms  on  September  1  was  3  per- 
cent larger  than  last  year. 

Supplies  of  food  fats  in  the  market- 
ing year  beginning  October  1  will  be 
about  as  large  as  in  the  previous  one. 
Prices  received  for  1956  crop  cotton- 
seed probably  will  average  above  the  aver- 
age price  received  for  last  year's  crop. 
The  1956  soybean  output  is  estimated  to  be 
a  fourth   larger   than   last  year*  s. 

While  corn  prices  are  expected  to 
decline  as  the  1956  crop   is  harvested, 
the  general  level  of  feed  grain  prices 
probably  will  average  a  little  higher 
this  fall  and  winter  than  a  year  earlier. 

An  increase  in  the  prospective  spring 
wheat  crop  during  August  puts  estimated 
total  wheat  output  at  about  3  percent 
above  1955  but  still  substantially  below 
average. 

Total  production  of  deciduous  fruits 
in  1956  is  expected  to  be  about  2  percent 
smaller  than  in  1955.  Prospective  produc- 
tion of  tree  nuts  is  up  about  6  percent 
from  1955. 

Prices  received  by  growers  of  fresh 
vegetables  for  the  fall  market  probably 
will  average  a  little  lower  than  last  year. 

The  DEMAND  and  PRICE  SITUATION 


N.  C.  COMMERCIAL  SLAl 

Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock  in 
North  Carolina  during  August  totaled 
24,901,000  pounds  10.9  percent  above 
July  but  l.O  percent  below  August  1955. 
The  total  liveweight  of  each  species 
slaughtered  during  August  exceeded  that 
for  July.  The  number  of  head  slaughtered 
during  August  exceeded  July  by  11.0 
percent. 

The  total  liveweight  of  all  species 
slaughtered  from  January  through  August 
amounted  to  192,761,000  pounds  compared 
with  186,345,000  during  the  same  period 
last  year.  This  is  an  increase  of  10.3 
percent. 

UNITED  STATES 


Red  meat  production  in  commercial 
slaughter  plants  totaled  2,135  million 
pounds  during  August.  Output  was  3  per- 
cent above  the  2,079  million  pounds 
produced  in  July  but  1  percent  below  the 
2,158  million  pounds  produced  in  August 
1955. 


HTER  UP  9.2  PERCENT 

Meat  troduction  during  the  first  8 
months  of  this  year  totaled  17,453  mil-j 
lion  pounds,   8  percent  more  than  the 
16,089  million  pounds  produced  during 
the  corresponding  period  a  year.  ago. 
Lard  output   for  the  J anuary- Augus t 
period  totaled  1,687  million  pounds, 
13  percent  above  the  corresponding 
period   a  year  earlier. 

August  beef  production  totaled 
1,202  million  pounds,  3  million  pounds 
above  the  July  output  of  1,  199  million 
pounds  but  2  percent  less  than  August 
last  year.  The  number  of  cattle  slaugh- 
ered  in  August  was  estimated  at  2, 373, 700 
head,  4  percent  above  the  July  estimate 
of  2,291,200  but  2  percent  less  than  the 
August  1955  estimate  of  2,417,400  head. 

The  number  of  calves  slaughtered  in 
August,  estimated  at  1,110,500  head,  was 
13  percent  greater  than  the  981,600  head 
slaughtered  in  July  and  1  percent  greater 
than  the  1,094,100  head  slaughtered  in 
August  a  year  ago.     Veal  production  for 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  7) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  U.  S.  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER* 


AUGUST 

JANUARY  THRU  AUGUST 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Species 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

Thous. 

Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

Thous. 

Head 

Thous.  Lbs. 

N.  C. 

Cattle 

16.0 

13.5 

11,  784 

10,  440 

104.9 

97.6 

80, 267 

76, 743 

Calves 

6.5 

5.9 

1,  238 

1,  102 

42.5 

37.9 

7,  734 

7,  129 

Sheet  & 

Lambs 

.2 

.2 

17 

17 

.9 

.9 

75 

72 

Hogs 

58.0 

62.0 

12,275 

13,  342 

451.0 

491.0 

98, 269 

108,817 

TOTAL 

80.7 

81.6 

25,314 

24,  901 

599.3 

627.4 

186, 345 

192,  761 

Mil  1  ion  Head 

Mi  1 I  ion  Lbs. 

Mi  1 1  ion 

Head 

Mi  II  ion  Lbs. 

U.  S. 

Cattle 

2.4 

2.4 

2,  245 

2,  202 

16.3 

17.5 

15,666 

16,819 

Calves 

1.  1 

1.  1 

257 

271 

8.0 

7.9 

1,724 

1,  757 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.4 

1.4 

130 

131 

10.6 

10.6 

1,030 

1,019 

Hogs 

5.4 

5.5 

1,  272 

1,  269 

44.  1 

50.6 

10,641 

11,845 

TOTAL 

10.3 

10.4 

3,904 

3,873 

79.5 

86.6 

29,061 

31,440 

*  Includes  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  and  other  who  I esa I e  and  retail 
s I aughter.     Excludes  farm  s I aughter. 


N.    C.    SLAUGHTER  (Continued) 

the  month  totaled  150  million  pounds, 
14  percent  above  a  month  earlier  and  5 
percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

August  pork  production  totaled 
721  million  pounds,  1  percent  less  than 
the  same  month  last  year  but  4  percent 
greater  than  July  this  year.  The  number 
of  hogs  killed  in  August  was  estimated 
at  5,525,000  head,  9  percent  above  the 
July  kill  of  5,070,000  head  and  2  per- 
cent above  the  August  1955  kill  of 
5,  422,  600  head. 

Mutton  and  lamb  output  in  August 
totaled  62  million  pounds,  the  same  as 
August  last  year  but  9  percent  higher 
than  July  this  year.  Sheep  and  lamb 
slaughter  totaled  1,427,000  head,  9  per- 
cent above  the  1,314,300  head  killed  in 
July  and  1  percent  above  the  August  1955 
number  of  1,407,200  head. 

Poultry  slaughter  during  August 
totaled  441  million  pounds,  ready-to- 
cook  basis.  This  was  20  percent  above 
July,  24  percent  above  August  last  year, 
and  44  percent  above  the  10-year  aver- 
age for  the  month. 


U.  S.  LIVESTOCK  FEED 
PRICE   RATIOS  GENERALLY  LESS 
FAVORABLE   THAN  A  YEAR  AGO 

Livestock-feed  price  ratios  were  less 
favorable  for  hog  and  poultry  producers 
in  August  than  a  year  ago,  but  slight- 
ly more  favorable  for  dairymen.  While 
hog  prices  are  a  little  higher,  corn 
prices  are  up  more.  The  mid-August 
U.  S.  average  price  of  hogs  per  100 
pounds  was  equivalent  to  11.2  bushels 
of  corn  compared  with  12.1  last  year 
and  the  1935-54  August  average o f  13.  1 . 

The  average  cost  of  poultry  ration 
in  August  was  3  percent  higher  than  a 
year  earlier,  while  prices  of  eggs, 
chickens  and  turkeys  were  all  lower, 
making  the  price  ratios  less  favorable 
to  poultry  producers  than  a  year  ear- 
lier. The  egg-feed  price  ratio  aver- 
aged 10.1  compared  with  11.1  last  year 
and  the  1945-54  average  of  11.8.  Pri- 
ces of  chickens  and  broilers  have 
been  considerably  lower  relative  to 
feed  this  summer  than  last.  The  u.  S. 
average  price  of  farm  chickens  would 
buy  4.4  pounds  of  feed  in  August,  only 
two-thirds  as  much  as  the  average  for 
1945-54.  The  broiler  feed  price  ratio 
in   August  dropped   to   3.8.    well  below 


the  5.4  last  year  and  the  lowest  in 
the  4  years  the  ratio  has  been  report- 
ed. 

The  mid-August  milk-feed  ratio,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  slightly  higher 
than  a  year  earlier  and  also  above  the 
1935-54  average,  while  the  butterfat- 
feed  price  ratio  was  a  little  below 
average  it  was  also  slightly  higher 
than  a  year  ago. 

The  FEED  SITUATION 


U.  S.  LAMB  PRICES  ABOVE  1955 

Slaughter  of  lambs  has  varied  up  and 
down  from  last  year*  s  level.  For  January- 
June  the  slaughter  was  only  2  percent  less 
than  a  year  before.  The  1956  lamb  crop 
is  estimated  as  1  percent  greater  than  the 
1955  crop,  as  slightly  more  ewes  were  on 
farms  and  the  lambing  percentage  stayed 
at  last  yearns  record  95'  percent.  With 
the  lamb  crop  differing  so  little,  any 
change  from  1955  in  the  supply  of  lambs 
for  slaughter  this  fall  will  be  directly 
related  to  changes  in  the  number  of  lambs 
held  for  addition  to  flocks.  Inasmuch 
as  total  returns  from  lambs  and  wool  nave 
increased  recently,  and  an  expansion  is 
already  underway  in  the  East,  prospects 
appear  to  favor  some  addition  to  herds 
and  a  small  reduction  in  slaughter.  How- 
ever,  no  marked  changes  are  likely. 

Prices  of  lambs  probably  will  decline 
seasonally  and  may  hold  at  or  a  little 
above  last  year's  prices.  Improvement 
expected  in  meat  animal  prices  generally, 
compared  with  der  ressed  prices  of  last 
fall,  is  a  chief  reason  for  this  prospect. 

The  LIVESTOCK  and  MEAT  SITUATION 


SEASONAL  TRENDS  IN 

U.  S.  CATTLE  PRICES 

MAY   RETURN  NEAR   TO  NORMAL 

Seasonal  trends  in  prices  of  fed 
cattle  have  differed  sharply  from  normal 
the  last  year  or  so.  The  usual  sea- 
sonal swings  in  slaughter  and  prices  were 
first  delayed,  then  forced  back  to  normal 
by  expanded  slaughter.  The  price  advance 
this  July  conformed  more  closely  to  the 
usual  pattern.  Unless  new  disturbances 
occur,  more  nearly  normal  trends  would 
seem  likely  for  some  time.  Prices  of 
high  grade  fed  steers  and  heifers  cus- 
tomarily decline  from  an  early  fall  high 
to  a  spring  low,  and  quite  possibly 
could  do  so   again   this  coming  year. 

The  LIVESTOCK  and  MEAT  SITUATION 
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FARM  REPORT 
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COMPARISON  OF   PRICES  RECEIVED   BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICE 


PARITY  OR 

AVERAGE  PRICES 

COMMODITY 

PRICES  RECEIVED 

COMPARABLE 

AS  PERCENTAGE 

BY  FARMERS 

PRICES  JJ 

OF  PARITY 

Aug.  15 

Sept.  15 

Aug.  15 

Sept.  15 

Aug.  15 

Sept.  15 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

PERCENT 

PERCENT 

.3113 

.3250 

.3568 

.3556 

87 

91 

1.93 

1.95 

2.43 

2.  44 

79 

80 

1.45 

1.43 

1.77 

1.78 

82 

80 

.680 

.681 

.867 

.864 

78 

79 

.969 

.959 

1.  36 

1.35 

71 

71 

1.13 

1.20 

1.70 

1.70 

66 

71 

16.30 

16.20 

21.70 

21.70 

75 

75 

16.20 

15.50 

21.50 

21.40 

75 

72 

18.90 

18.60 

23.90 

23.80 

79 

78 

Chickens,  All,  Lb.... 

.187 

.172 

.288 

.287 

65 

60 

.369 

.386 

.467 

.465 

73  5/ 

75  U 

Milk,  Whlse.  Cwt.  2J . 

4.  ll_i/ 

4.30  J*/ 

4.72 

4.71 

89  JS/ 

89  5/ 

uted  cur  rent  I y  in  months  i  ndi  cated  using  base 
in  effect. 

month  for  all  mi  Ik  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants 


JJ    Ef feet ive  parity  prices  as  comp 

period  prices  and  indexes  then 
2/    Estimated  average  price  for  the 

and  dealers. 
3/  Revised. 
_4J    Pre  I i  mi  nary . 

5/    Per  cent  age  of  sea  sona  1 1  y  adjusted  prices  to  parity  prices 
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RALEIGH.    N.  C. 


RECORD  TAR  HEEL   CORN  CROP 
Record  Yield 

A  record  North  Carolina  corn  crop 
of  80,729,000  bushels  is  in  prospect. 
This  year's  crop,  if  realized,  will 
exceed  the  previous  record  1950  crop 
by  more  than  6.5  million  bushels.  It 
will  also  exceed  the  1955  crop  of  70,- 
482,000  bushels  by  15  percent,  and 
the  10-year  average  production  of  62,- 
535,000  bushels  by  29  percent. 

The  record  indicated  yield  of  41.0 
bushels  is  7  bushels  above  the  previous 
record  1955  yield.  Weather  conditions 
during  the  growing  and  harvesting 
season  in  the  eastern  commercial  pro- 
ducing counties  have  been  quite  favor- 
able for  corn.  More  than  half  of  the 
State'  s  production  is  produced  in 
these  counties,  and  the  higher  yields 
now  being  realized  more  than  offset 
the  relatively  poorer  crop  in  many  of 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


N.  C.   PEANUT  PRODUCTION 
INDICATED  49  PERCENT  ABOVE  1955 

Based  on  reports  from  growers  as 
of  October  1,  peanut  production  is 
forecast  at  303,800,000  pounds  --  49 
percent  above  1955.  A  crop  of  this 
size,  if  realized,  will  be  the  largest 
since  1951  when  more  than  322  million 
pounds  were  produced. 

Yield  per  acre  is  indicated  at  1,- 
550  pounds  per  acre,  compared  with 
1,075  pounds  in  1955  and  1,218  pounds 
for  the  10-year  average.  Conditions 
throughout  the  growing  season  were 
mostly  favorable  for  a  good  yield, 
especially  in  the  heavy  producing  com- 
mercial counties  of  the  Coastal  Plains. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  1956  U.  S.  peanut  production 
is  estimated  at  1,491,350,000  pounds. 
This  compares  with  1955  production  of 
1,564,530,000  pounds  and  the  10-year 
average  of  1,809,520,000  pounds. 


OCTOBER   22.  1956 


N.  C.  TOBACCO 
ESTIMATES  SHOW  INCREASE 

Eased  on  information  as  of  October 
1  from  tobacco  growers,  warehousemen,  and 
other  key  members  of  the  industry,  pro- 
duction of  1956  tobacco  in  North  Carolina 
will  exceed  that  estimated  a  month 
earl  i  e  r. 

Froduction  of  flue-cured  tobacco  is 
now  estimated  at  391,500,000  rounds,  up 
almost  twenty-three  million  pounds,  or 
about  two  and  one-half  percent,  from  the 
868,550,000  rounds  reported  as  of  Sept- 
ember 1.  A  crop  of  this  size  would  be  9 
percent  less  than  last  year.  The  largest 
contribution  to  the  increase  over  -Sept- 
ember is  expected  to  come  from  the  East- 
ern Belt  (Type  12)  where  present  indicat- 
ed yields  have  reached  the  astounding  all- 
time  high  of  1,700  pounds  per  acre--ur 
75  pounds  from  the  forecast  of  a  month 
earlier.  An  increase  in  yields  is  also 
indicated  for  the  Border  Belt  (Type  13) 
in  which  they  are  expected  to  average 
1,625  pounds  per  acre  as  comr  ared  with  the 
1,600-pound  estimate  of  September  1. 
Indicated  yields  of  other  types  of  tobac- 
co  in   the   State   remain  unchanged. 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


COTTON  REPORT 

AS  OF  OCTOBER   1,  1956 

The  1956  North  Carolina  cotton  crop 
is  forecast  at  365,000  bales  of  500 
pounds  gross  weight.  This  forecast  is 
based  upon  reports  from  growers,  gin- 
ners,  and  others  throughout  the  cotton 
growing  areas  of  the  State.  A  crop 
of  365,  000  bales  would  be  14,000  bales, 
or  4.0  percent,  above  the  351,000 
bales  harvested  last  year  and  92,000 
bales  less  than  the  10-yeaf  (1945-54) 
average. 

The  October  1  lint  yield  per  acre 
is  estimated  at  389  pounds,  compared 
with  350  pounds  last  year  and  the  10- 
year     average    yield    of    321  pounds. 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  3) 


CORN  (Continued) 

the  Piedmont  and  mountain  counties 
where  prolonged  dry  weather  reduced 
y  i  elds. 

UNITED  STATES 

U.  S.  corn  production  is  forecast 
at  3,369,102,000  bushels.  This  com- 
pares with  1955  production  of  3,241.- 
536,000  bushels.  The  average  U.  S.  yield 
per  acre  is  estimated  at  43.  4  bushels. 

N.  C.  HAY  PRODUCTION 

MOVES  SLIGHTLY  HIGHER 

Based  on  reports  from  growers  as 
of  October  1,  production  from  the  1956 
''All  Hay' ■  crop  is  now  estimated  at 
1,257,000  tons  --  10,000  tons  less 
than  1955  and  is  just  5,000  tons  below 
the  1945-54  average.  Production  esti- 
mated in  tons  is  as  follows:  Alfalfa 
176,000;  Clover  Timothy  117,000;  Les- 
pedeza  407,000;  Soybean  92,000;  Pea- 
nut 144,000;  Grain  200,000;  and  other 
kinds  121,  000. 

Hay  yield  per  acre  by  kinds  on  Oct- 
ober 1  is  estimated  in  tons  as  follows: 
Alfalfa  2.10;  Clover  Timothy  1.15; 
Lespedeza  1.00;  Soybean  1.15;  Peanut 
.80;   Grain  1.10;   and  other  kinds  1.10. 

Harvest  of  most  kinds  of  hay  is 
complete,  although  some  acreage  of 
lespedeza,  soybean  and  peanut  hay 
remain  to  be  harvested. 

UNITED  STATES 

U.  S.  hay  production  is  estimated 
at  110,383,000  tons  compared  with 
112,782,000  tons  last  year. 

N.  C.  SOYBEAN 
PRODUCTION  FORECAST 

A  record  8,316,000  bushels  of  soy- 
beans is  forecast  as  of  October  1. 
A  crop  of  this  size  will  exceed  the 
the  1955  production  by  more  than  3 
million  bushels  and  will  also  exceed 
the  previous  record  1951  production 
by  slightly  more  than  3  million  bush- 
els. 

Yield  is  indicated  at  21.0  bushels 
compared  with  15.5  bushels  in  195f 
and  is  4.0  bushels  above  the  previous 
record.  The  soybean  crop  is  mostly 
good  to  excellent  in  the  commercial 
producing  Coastal  Plains  area  where 
weather  conditions  were  very  favor- 
able during  the  growing  season. 

UNITED  STATES 

U.  S.  soybean  production  is  esti- 
mated at  470,064,000  bushels  with  an 
average  yield  of  22.4  bushels. 


TOBACCO  (Continued) 

By  types  the  current  prospects  are 
as  follows:     For  Type  11  (Middle  and  Oldfj 
Belts)  production  is  placed  at  295,  100,000  j|L 
pounds  at  a  yield  of  1,300  pounds  p er||s 
acre.     This  would  be  about  12  percent  j|c 
short  of  the  334,050,000  pounds  produced  n 
in   1955   and   four  percent  under  the  1 1 
306,823,000  pounds  for  the  1945-54  ten-He 
year  average.     At  a  1,700  pound  yield,  h 
Type  12  production  is  expected  to  reach 
479,400,000  pounds,  which  would  be  seven  ! 
percent  less  that  the  515, 125,  000-pound 
production  for  1955,   but  nine  percent 
more  than  the  438,150,000-pound  ten-year 
average.     Border  belt  Type  13  production, 
estimated  at  117,000,000  pounds  and! 
yielding  1,625  pounds  to  the  acre,  falls 
under  last  year's  129,600,000-pound  pro- 
duction by  9.7  percent  but  exceeds  the 
ten-year  107,702,000-pound  production  by 
8.6  percent. 

Burley  tobacco  for  the  State  at  an 
estimated  production  of  17,640,000  pounds  j 
shows  a  decrease  of  5.3  percent  from  last 
year's  18,620,000  pounds  and  is  short  of  | 
the  ten-year  average  by  about  the  same 
amount.  The  current  burley  yield  is 
placed  at  1,800  pounds  per  acre  or  at  the 
same  level   expected  a  month  ago. 

UNITED  STATES 
For  the  United  States,   total  flue- 
cured  tobacco  production  is  estimated  at 
1,329,370  pounds.     This  is  a  little  over  j 
10  percent  less  than  the  crop  for  last  j 
year  but  almost  five  percent  larger  than 
the  ten-year  average.     The  Nation'  s  1 
burley  crop  is  placed  at  489,543,000 
pounds  or  four  percent  more  than  was 
produced  last  year. 


N.  C.  SWEETPOTATO  PRODUCTION 
PROSPECTS  IMPROVE 

The  State' s  sweetpotato  production, 
as  of  October  1,  indicates  slight  improve- 
ment from  September  1,   and  is  now  esti- 
mated at   2,640,000    cwt.   compared  with 
2,400,000  cwt.   in  1955  and  2,739,000  cwt. 
for  the  10-year  average.    October  1  pro- 
spects point  to  an  average  yield  of  66 
cwt.  per  acre,   compared  with  60  cwt.  in 
1955  and  59  cwt.  for  the  10-year  average. 
Showers  drying  the  last  week  of  August 
and  extending  into  the  first  week  of 
September  were  beneficial  to  the  crop. 
UNITED  STATES 

Estimated  U.  S.  sweetpotato  produc- 
tion at  1*6,277,000  cwt.  is  22  percent 
less  than  1955  production  of  20,946,000 
cwt. 


GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  N.  C.  FARMS 

ABOVE   LAST  YEAR 

Grain  stocks  on  N.  C.  farms  on  Oct- 
ober 1,  1956  were  higher  than  on  the 
same  date  last  year  for  all  grains. 
Corn  (old  crop)  and  barley  stocks  were 
76  and  60  percent,  Respectively,  above 
last  year.  Wheat  stocks  were  43  per- 
cent above  last  year  and  oat  stocks 
were  up  30  percent. 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  8) 


COTTON  (Continued) 

With  the  exception  of  the  rains 
associated  with  Hurricane  Flossy, 
weather  conditions  during  September 
were  almost  ideal  for  picking  cotton. 
Rains  and  wind  associated  with  Hur- 
ricane Flossy  damaged  the  crop  in  some 
areas.  Yield  prospects  are  much  high- 
er in  the  Coastal  Plains  than  in  the 
Piedmont.  The  current  crop  in  the 
Piedmont  was  sharply  reduced  by  pro- 
longed   dry   weather   and   boll  weevils. 

UNITED  STATES 

For  the  united  States,  the  October 
forecast  of  13,268,000  bales  is 
153,000  bales  above  the  September 
forecast.  A  united  States,  crop  of 
13,268,000  bales,  if  realized,  would 
be  1,453,000  bales  below  the  1955 
crop.  Details  of  the  report,  by 
States,  follow: 


RECORD 

N.  C.  SEPTEMBER  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Based  on  reports  from  producers  , 
the  September  egg  production  is  esti- 
mated at  129.3  million,  a  new  high  for 
the  month  and  about  21  million  above 
the  1955  previous  record  high  produc- 
tion. The  September  1956  production 
represents  an  increase  of  about  2.6 
million  eggs  from  August.  The  in- 
crease in  egg  production  for  September 
is  attributed  to  an  increase  in  number 
of  hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  per 
farm.  Production  per  100  layers  is 
estimated  at  1,401,  which  is  the  high- 
est of  record  for  the  month,  exceeding 
the  old  record  high  for  September  of 
1955  by  about  7  percent. 


N.  C.  SORGHUM  GRAIN  UNCHANGED 

The  1956  sorghum  grain  production 
is  estimated  at  2,240,000  bushels  and 
is  unchanged  from  the  September  fore- 
cast. The  indicated  yield  per  acre 
of  28.0  bushels  is  the  same  as  last 
year.  If  This  yield  is  realized, 
production  will  be  about  one  quarter 
million  bushels  below  1955.  This 
year' s  acres  for  grain  is  estimated  at 
80,000  acres  compared  with  89,000  last 
year. 

UNITED  STATES 

U.  S.  production  is  estimated  at 
165,031,000  bushels.  This  compares 
with     241,100,000    bushels    last  year. 


Acreage 

Oct. 

1  Condition 

Lint  Yield  Per  Acre 

Production  (500#)_Z/ 

Gin- 

for 

Aver- 

Indi- 

Aver- 

Indi- 

Aver- 

Indi- 

nings 

State 

harvest 

age 

1955 

cated 

age 

1955 

cated 

age 

1955 

cated 

to 

1956 

1945- 

1956 

1945- 

1956 

1945- 

1956 

Oct. 

jy 

1954 

crop 

1954 

Oct.  1 

1954 

crop 

1 

(OOO) 

(Percent ) 

(Pounds ) 

(Thousand  Bales) 

N.  C. 

450 

71 

69 

83 

321 

350 

389 

457 

351 

365 

117 

S.  c. 

677 

68 

73 

75 

301 

375 

369 

656 

572 

520 

280 

Ga. 

845 

63 

81 

73 

252 

376 

347 

675 

701 

610 

377 

Tenn. 

540 

73 

84 

82 

359 

523 

520 

564 

623 

585 

259 

Al  a. 

965 

70 

92 

72 

281 

478 

331 

830 

1,  045 

765 

433 

Miss. 

1,  595 

71 

93 

81 

340 

570 

507 

1,656 

2,  023 

1,  685 

916 

Mo. 

370 

75 

83 

90 

367 

502 

545 

362 

410 

420 

223 

Ark. 

1,  365 

70 

87 

79 

339 

545 

531 

1,  332 

1,663 

1,510 

624 

La. 

560 

70 

79 

83 

336 

454 

506 

586 

582 

590 

374 

0k  la. 

705 

57 

78 

46 

154 

281 

187 

356 

463 

275 

78 

Texas 

6,  250 

69 

74 

'  68 

194 

281 

266 

3,  518 

4,039 

3,  460 

1,639 

N.  Mex. 

179 

88 

88 

94 

526 

638 

751 

237 

266 

280 

39 

Ariz. 

357 

91 

82 

95 

656 

981 

1,  143 

559 

728 

350 

105 

Calif. 

745 

92 

91 

96 

659 

774 

844 

1,  164 

1,  205 

1,  310 

53 

Others 

J/  58 

284 

383 

356 

47 

50 

43 

13 

U.  S. 

15,661 

72 

82 

77 

283 

417 

407 

13,098 

14,  721 

13,  268 

5,  535 

JJ    Sept.    I  estimate.     2/    Product i on  ginned  and  to  be  ginned.     A  500-  lb.  bale 
contains  about  480  net  pounds  of  I  int.     3J  Virginia,    Florida,  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Kentucky ,    and  Nevada. 
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N.   C.  PECAN  CROP 

ABOVE  AVERAGE 

Production  of  pecans  is  expected 
to  reach  2,600,000  pounds,  compared 
with  the  short  crop  of  350,000  in  1955 
and  the  10-year  average  of  2,254,000. 
Early  season  prospects  pointed  to  a 
smaller  production,  but  as  the  season 
advanced  production  prospects  improved. 
The  1956  production  is  estimated  to 
be  2,100,000  pounds  from  improved 
varieties  and  500,000  pounds  from 
seedlings.  The  estimated  production 
by  states  is  shown  in  the  table  below. 


OCTOBER   1  ESTIMATED 
PECAN  PRODUCTION,   BY  STATES 


Indicated 

State 

1955 

1956 

1 ,000 

/,  OOO 

Po  un  ds 

Pounds 

N.  C. 

350 

2,600 

S.  C. 

200 

5,000 

Ga. 

10,000 

53,400 

Fla. 

10,900 

5,000 

Ala. 

8,000 

22, 000 

Miss. 

10,000 

12,  800 

Ark. 

7,950 

6,  000 

La. 

25,000 

12,000 

Okla. 

33,000 

10,000 

Texas 

38,000 

27,500 

N.  Wex. 

3,460 

3,500 

u.  s. 

146, 860 

159,800 

N.  C.  APPLE  PRODUCTION 

ESTIMATE  UNCHANGED 

Based  on  reports  from  growers  as  of 
October  1,  the  estimated  1956  commercial 
apple  crop  for  North  Carolina  is  unchanged 
from  the  1,500,000  bushel  estimate  a  month 
earlier.  The  expected  production  is  21 
percent  above  the  1945-54  average  of 
1,239,000  bushels.  In  1955  production 
was  almost  nil  due  to  an  early  spring 
freeze. 

UNITED  STATES 

U.  S.  1956  production  is  estimated 
at  94,938,000  bushels  compared  with 
106,234,000   bushels  last  year. 


N.  C.  HONEY  PRODUCTION 
ABOVE  LAST  YEAR 

Honey  production   for  1956  amounted  I  j, 
to  4,048,000  pounds.      The  year's  out-  g, 
put   is   16.4  percent  above  the  3,477,-  [ 
000  pounds  production  for  1955  because  , 
of    much    more    favorable    weather    for  I 
honey  production.     In  1955  bee  colonies  [ 
suffered   quite  severely   from  the  late  j 
March  freeze,   and  the  concurrent  scar-  [ 
city   of  nectar-producing   flowers  made 
recovery  difficult.     Many  colonies  had  fi 
to   be   fed  artificially,    and  some  pro-  I 
duced     only    enough    honey     from    late  | 
flowers  to  carry  them  over  the  follow- 
ing      winter.     In  1956  conditions  were  J 
much    better,    and    the    increased  pro- 
duction   came   from   four  percent  fewer 
colonies    --    an    estimated    176,000  as 
compared  with  183,000  for  1955. 

UNITED  STATES:  The  1956  honey  crop 
is  estimated  at  213,719,000  pounds  -- 
16  percent  less  than  last  year's  crop. 
This  year' s  honey  crop  is  being  pro- 
duced by  5,315,000  colonies  of  bees  -- 
about  the  same  number  as  in  1955  . 
Honey  production  per  colony  averaged 
40.2  pounds,  which  compares  with  47.7 
in  1955,  and  the  1950-54  average  of 
43.6  pounds.  In  mid-September,  pro- 
ducers had  about  83  million  pounds  of 
honey  on  hand  for  sale  --  about  39 
percent  of  the  estimated  1956  produc- 
tion. 


1956  HONEY  PRODUCTION 
Selected  States 


State 

Colonies 
Of  Bees 

Honey 
Production 

Honey  For 

Sale  In 
Producer' s 
Hand  Sept. 
15,  1956 

(OOO) 

(OOO  Lbs.  J 

(OOO  Lbs.  J 

N.  C. 

176 

4,048 

972 

Del. 

3 

78 

31 

Md. 

28 

784 

376 

Va. 

143 

3,718 

1,301 

W.  Va. 

115 

1,840 

368 

S.  C. 

52 

1,040 

229 

Ga. 

211 

4,220 

928 

PI  a. 

248 

17,360 

5,208 

u.  s. 

5,315 

213,719 

83,460 
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WEATHER  SUMMAR 

Tropical  storm  Flossy  was  the  most 
important  single  weather  event  durinf, 
September  in  North  Carolina.  Prior  to  its 
arrival,  the  month  had  been  mostly  fair, 
with  a  great  deal  of  sunshine,  and  light 
to  moderate  winds.  When  Flossy  approached 
the  central  Gulf  Coast  on  September  24, 
heavy  clouds  moved  over  North  Carolina; 
the  storm  center  moved  slowly  northeast- 
ward, requiring  four  days  to  cross 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  arriving  near 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  on  the  28th.  During 
this  period,  cloudy,  windy,  rainy  weather 
prevailed  over  North  Carolina;  even  after 
the  storm  center  had  passed  cloudy  weather 
continued.  Very  little  sunshine  was  seen 
in  North  Carolina  during  the  last  seven 
days  of  September. 

Temperatures  rose  and  fell  rather 
sharply  several  times  during  September. 
Ninety  degree  readings  were  recorded  near 
the  first  of  the  month  and  again  near  the 
fifteenth,  when  some  of  the  hottest 
weather  of  the  entire  summer  occurred. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mercury  dropped 
into  the  forties  around  the  tenth  and 
21st;  some  stations  in  North  Carolina 
reported  the  morning  of  the  tenth  as  the 
coolest  observed  during  many  years  of 


,  SEPTEMBER  1956 

record  for  so  early  in  the  fall  season. 
Prior  to  Flossy'  s  arrival,  the  ups  and 
downs  of  temperature  had  about  averaged 
out  to  normal  for  the  time  of  year,  but 
the  heavy  cloudiness  of  the  last  seven 
days,  along  the  north  winds,  caused  cool 
weather  both  day  and  night,  to  bring  the 
month'  s  average  below  normal  in  all  sec- 
tions of  North  Carolina. 

Tnundershowers  occurred  frequently  in 
North  Carolina  during  the  first  week  of 
September,  but  they  were  mostly  light  and 
widely  scattered,  and  most  of  the  State 
had  less  than  an  inch  of  rain  during  the 
seven  day  period.  Then  a  long  dry  period 
set  in  during  which  even  tnundershowers 
were  rare;  some  stations  had  no  rain  from 
the  8th  through  the  23rd,  and  most  of  the 
State  had  no  more  than  one  or  two  showers 
in  that  period.  With  the  arrival  of  trop- 
ical storm  Flossy  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  how- 
ever, rain  began  over  southwestern  North 
Carolina,  and  as  the  storm  moved  north- 
eastward it  spread  over  the  entire  State. 
Rain  fell  daily--and  in  some  sections 
nearly  continuously-- from  the  24th  through 
the  28th,  bringing  September  totals  to 
normal  or  higher  over  most  of  the  State. 


INCHES  OF   RAINFALL   FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1956 
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Ralnfal 1  data  furn  i  shed 

By  Dept.  of  Commerce 
Weather  Bureau,  Raleigh 


Charles  B*  Carney 
State  Clinatologist 
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FARM  REPORT 


Compiled  by  authority  of 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Agricultural  Estimates  Division 
5.   R.   Newel  I ,  Director 

Publ  i  shed  by 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Division  of  Statistics 

L.   y.  Bal I entine,   Commi ssi oner  of  Agri  cul ture 

Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 
Henry  L.  Rasor,    Statistician  in  Charge 


Primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original  information  Direct  From 
Farmers  and  other  Local  Sources 


LET'S  FACE  THE  FACTS 

*0n  Monday,  October  29,  beginning  at 
1:00  p.m.,  the  ''Today  On  The  Farm'' 
network  originating  over  Station  AUNC-TV 
will  present  a  film  '  'Face  The  Facts'  '  . 
The  ''Today  On  The  Farm''  program,  with 
A.  M.  Wilkinson  as  MC,  is  carried  also 
by    the    following  TV  stations. 

vVFLB-TV  at  Fayetteville 
WSJ S- TV  at  Winston-Salem 
WTVD-TV  at  Durham 
''Face  the  Facts''  is  a  four- 
minute  film  prepared  by  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  which  illustrates 
one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  current 
agricultural  statistics  are  used  by 
farmers  in  planning  their  everyday 
operations.  This  same  film  has  pre- 
viously been  shown  over  WFMY-TV  at 
Greensboro  and  WLOS-TV  at  Asheville. 
All  readers  who  have  not  seen  the  film 
on  the  Greensboro  or  Asheville  stations 
should  make  an  effort  to  see  it  on 
October  29,  if  they  are  in  reach  of 
any  of  the  above  mentioned  stations. 


GRAIN   STOCKS  (Continued) 

GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  N.  C.  FARMS 
ON  OCTOBER  1 


Crop 


Corn  JJ  

Wheat.  

Oats;  

Soybeans  JJ '. 
Barley  

JJ    Old  Crop. 


1955 


1 .000 
Bushel s 

2,455 
3,  155 
8,804 
15 
859 
211 


1956 


/,  000 
Bushel s 

4,325 
4,514 
11,472 
25 
1,375 
231 
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NO.  219 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 

I  INDEX  DOWN  5  POINTS 

The  '  'All  Farm  Products' r  index  of 
prices  received  by  farmers  at  local  mar- 
kets declined  5  points  during  mid-October. 
Lower  prices  received  for  tobacco,  corn, 
cotton,  beef  cattle,  calves  and  poultry 
were  primarily  responsible  for  the  de- 
cline. However,  this  decrease  was  off- 
set to  some  extend  by  slightly  higher 
prices  received  for  small  grains,  cotton- 
seed, hogs,  eggs  and  dairy  products.  The 
October  index  of  284  compares  with  a  index 
of  295  a  year  earlier  and  an  index  of  289 
on  September  15*  1956 

Continued  on  Page  2 


NOVEMBER    14.  1956 

U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  DOWN  2  POINTS 
PARITY  INDEX 

AND  PARITY  RATIO  UNCHANGED 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  declined  one  percent  (2  points) 
during  the  month  ended  October  15.. 
Lower  prices  for  meat  animals,  corn, 
potatoes,  poultry,  eggs,  and  cotton 
more  than  offset  higher  prices  re- 
ceived for  dairy  products,  some  vege- 
tables, cottonseed,  and  wheat.  The 
October  index  at  234  percent  of  its 
1910-14  average  compared  with  236  in 
September  and  229  in  October  1955. 

Higher  wage  rates  offset  lower 

Cont  inued  on  Page  <? 


RALEIGH.    N.  C. 


PEANUT  PRODUCTION  BY  AREAS 


MIL.  LB. 


1949    1950     1951     1952    1953     1954     1955  1956 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


N.    C.    PRICES  (Continued) 

A  decline  in  prices  received  by  tar- 
heel  farmers  for  tobacco,  corn,  soybeans, 
cotton,  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  was 
mostly  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  the 
all  crops  index. 

The  livestock  and  livestock  product 
index  at  218  was  2  points  below  the  Sept- 
ember index  of  216.  The  increase  in  this 
index  was  due  to  higher  prices  received 
for  hogs,  eggs  and  dairy  products. 


U.    S.    PRICES  (Continued) 

prices    for  farm  production  items  to 
hold  the  Parity  Index  (Prices  Paid  for 
Commodities    and    Services,  Interest, 
Taxes,  and  Wage  Rates)  at  287  on  Octo- 
ber 15,   the  same  as  in  mid-September. 
Prices  Paid  by  farmers  for  family  liv- 
ing items  averaged  the  same  as  a  month 
earlier.      The  October  Parity  Index, 
the  highest  of  record  for  the  month, 
was    2.5   percent   higher   than  a  year 
earlier. 

The  decline  in  the  Index  of  Prices 
Received  by  Farmers  was  not  enough  to 
lower  the  Parity  Ratio  during  the  month. 
At  82,  the  Ratio  was  the  same  as  in 
August  and  September  1956,  and  Octo- 
ber 1955. 


U.  S.  FARM  INCOME 

Farmers  received  about  20.2  bil- 
lion dollars  from  farm  marketings  in 
the  first  9  months  of  1956,  nearly  2 
percent  more  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1955,  reflecting  a  4-percent 
increase  in  volume  of  marketings  ac- 
companied by  2  percent  lower  prices 
received.  Receipts  from  livestock  and 
products  were  approximately  11.8  bil-j 
lion  dollars,  slightly  above  those  of 
last  year,  as  increases  in  average  milk 
prices  and  in  the  volume  sold,  togetheil 
with  higher  egg  prices  in  the  first 
half  of  1956,  more  than  offset  lower! 
hog  prices.  Crop  receipts  of  8.4  bil- 
lion dollars  were  3  percent  above  janul 
ary  -  September  1955.  This  increase 
was  due  mostly  to  larger  receipts  fronl 
vegetables  and  fruits,  which  offsetl 
significant  declines  in  receipts  frono| 
tobacco  and  soybeans. 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  market-! 
ings  in  September  are  tentatively  esti- 
mated at  3.0  billion  dollars,  about  th( 
same  as  in  September  1955,  with  prac-J 
tically  no  change  in  the  over-all  level! 
of  either  prices  on  volume  of  market-i 
ings.  Livestock  receipts  of  1.4  bil-j 
lion  dollars  and  crop  receipts  of  1.1 
billion  were  both  close  to  those  of  at 
year  ago; 

(The  Demand  and  Price  Si  tua  t  i  on)\ 


N.  C.  AND  U.  S.  INDEX  NUMBERS 


INDEX 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

15 

15 

15 

15  . 

15., 

1956 

1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

NORTH  CAROLINA  INDEX  NUMBERS 

289  // 

284 

295 

297 

305 

3102/ 

302 

313 

316 

316 

389 

382 

398 

392 

401 

271 

260 

260 

297 

26S 

298 

306 

297 

315 

294 

157 

147 

154 

178 

173 

Commercial  Vegetables  

260  JJ 

230 

208 

238 

243 

269 

269 

365 

261 

225  1 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products.. 

216 

218 

232 

227 

264 

237 

236 

232 

259 

287 

197 

197 

230 

201 

269  ! 

229 

235 

239 

239 

239 

Ratio  of  Prices  Rec' d.  to  Paid*. . . 

101  JJ 

99 

105 

106 

111 

UN /TED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 

236 

234 

229 

242 

249 

Prices  Paid,  Int. ,  Taxes  & 

287 

287 

280 

279 

276 

82 

82 

82 

87 

90  \ 

*  Ratio  of  N.  C.  Prices  received  to  U.  S.  Prices  paid. 
JJ  Revised 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  FEED  PR 

Average  prices  paid  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  for  all  mixed  dairy  feeds,  with 
the  exception  of  16  percent  protein,  were 
costing  farmers  less  per  hundred  weight 
during  mid-October.  Mixed  dairy  feeds  of 
16  percent  protein  content  were  unchanged. 

Average  prices  paid  for  the  high 
jprotein  feeds  were  below  those  paid  on 
'September  15. 

E  Of  the  grain  by-products,  corn  meal 
kwas  the  only  by-product  which  declined 
iduring  the  month. 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C 

u.  s. 

UNIT 

Sept.  15 

OCT.  15 

OCT.  15 

COMMOD 1 TY 

1956 

1956 

1956 

DOLLARS 

Tobacco  

LB. 

.535 

.527 

.530 

Bu. 

1  .39 

1  .22 

1  .19 

Bu. 

1  .92 

1  .94 

1  .98 

Bu. 

.74 

.76 

.690 

Barley  

Bu. 

1  .03 

1  .06 

.977 

*YE  

Bu. 

1  .78 

1 .80 

1 .21 

Sorghum  Grains.  . . 

CWT. 

1  .95 

2.00 

2.07 

Bu. 

2. 18 

2.15 

2.07 

LB. 

.129 

.132 

.116 

-OTTON  

LB. 

.328 

.315 

.3194 

Cottonseed  

Ton 

41  .00 

45.00 

54. 10 

Vool  

Lb. 

.45 

.45 

.423 

HOGS  

Cwt. 

15.90 

16.00 

15.50 

3eef  Cattle  

CWT. 

12.80 

12.60 

15.30 

Cwt. 

17.30 

16.30 

15.70 

Cwt. 

5.00 

5.00 

5.21 

Cwt. 

18.60 

17.80 

17.90 

HD. 

100.00 

96.00 

155.00 

-HICK ens.  All. . . . 

LB. 

.170 

.166 

.160 

2om*l.  Broilers.. 

LB. 

.170 

.165 

.176 

LB. 

.29 

.29 

.258 

■GGS  

Doz. 

.452 

.460 

.381 

rfILK  .  WHLSE.  Jj .  . 

Cwt. 

5.40 

5.60  2/ 

4.49 

Retail  2j. .  •  

Qt. 

.210 

.210 

.212 

3UTTERFAT  

LB. 

.48 

.49 

.593 

Cwt. 

3.25 

3.00 

1 .34 

5WEETPOTATOES. . . . 

Cwt. 

5.25 

4.25 

3.52 

VPPLES.   COM'I  . 

Bu. 

2.00 

2.00 

2.59 

.espedeza  Seed. . . 

Cwt. 

10. TO 

10.00 

9.21 

Cwt. 

8.80 

8.80 

KOBE  

Cwt. 

11 .30 

11  .30 

Cwt. 

17.00 

17.00 

Sep.  icea.  

Cwt. 

14.70 

14.70 

hay.  All  Baled  lJ 

Jon 

29.50 

28.50 

21  .50 

Alfalfa  hay  

Ton 

35.80 

35.70 

22.10 

lespedeza  hay. . . 

Ton 

31  .30 

31  .30 

22.90 

Soybean  and 

COWPEA  SAY  

Ton 

29.00 

26.70 

27.20 

SEANUT  *   

Ton 

20 .  "0 

19.00 

22.00 

Ton 

28.30 

26.80 

JJ  Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month  for  all 

milk  sold  at  iJiolesale  to  plants  and  dealers. 
21  Preliminary. 

<_3/   Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers. 

' 0/   The  all  nay  price  is  the  weighted  average  of 

separate  kinds  including  an  alldance  for 

minor  kinds. 


CES  LOWER  OR  UNCHANGED 

Laying  mash  and  scratch  grain  were  5 
cents  per  hundred  lower  while  broiler 
growing  mash  remained  on  the  same  level. 

The  local  market  feed  price  ratios 
were  generally  more  favorable. 


FEED  PRICES 

PAID 

BY  FARMERS 

N.  C. 

U.  S. 

PEED  PER 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

HUNDREDWEIGHT 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

DOLLARS 

Mixed  uair;y  reea 

unaer  zy%  protein 

Al  1 

3.80 

3.80 

3.72 

3.71 

1     <yf     T~fc  •»-»  <—\  4-  ,'\  t 

3.  65 

3,65 

3.66 

3.66 

18%  Protein. .... 

3.80 

3.75 

3.68 

3.65 

20%  Protein  

4.05 

4.00 

3.89 

3.  88 

24%  Protein  

4.05 

3.95 

4.04 

3.  99 

29%  &  Over  

4.55 

4.40 

4.35 

4.28 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Linseed  Meal. . . . 

4.17 

4.  13 

Soybean  Meal. . . . 

4.  20 

4.05 

4.04 

3.87 

Cottonseed  Meal. 

3.50 

3.35 

3.84 

3.78 

Meat  Scrap,  

4.  85 

4.70 

4.  99 

5.03 

Grain  By-products 

3.  35 

3.  35 

2.90 

2.88 

3.60 

3.60 

3.09 

3.03 

4.15 

3.90 

3.76 

3.63 

3.30 

3.  26 

Poultry  Peed 

4.85 

4.80 

4.55 

4.49 

Scratch  Grain. . . 

4.  25 

4.20 

4. 18 

4.  13 

Broiler  Growing 

5.10 

5.  10 

5.05 

4.97 

Poultry  Ration  jj. 

3.  94 

3.85 

3.65 

3.53 

JJ    Average  of  prices  paid  for  commerc  i  a  I 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 

N. 

C. 

U.  S. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

Egg-Feed 

(Poultry  Ration) 

11.5 

11.9 

10.6 

10.8 

Farm 

Chicken  Feed  Z/ 

4.4 

4.5 

4.0 

3.7 

Broiler- Feed 

(Broiler  Mash) 

3.3 

3.2 

3.6 

3.5 

Turkey  Peed  2J 

7.4 

7.5 

7,4 

7.3 

1/    Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  ont 
dozen  eggs,    one  pound  farm  ch i chens t 
one  oound  broilers  and  one  pound 
turkeys . 

ft    Pout  try  rat  i  oh . 


NORTH  CAROLINA  GRAIN  STOCKS 

ABOVE  LAST  YEAR 

Total  stocks  of  old  corn  in  all 
positions  in  North  Carolina  on  October 
1,  1956,  amounted  to  4,469,000  bushels  of 
which  4,325,000  bushels  were  on  farms 
and  the  remaining  144,  000  bushels  were 
in    off- farm    storage.       This   year' s 
total    October   1   stocks   of  corn  were 
75  percent  above  the  2, 548, 000  bushels 
in  all  positions  on  October  1,  1955. 
Wheat  stocks  at  7,698,000  bushels  in 
all  positions  in  the  State  were  about 
37    percent   higher    than   a  year  ago, 
while  oats  at  12,998,000  bushels  were 
nearly    36    percent    above    total  oat 
stocks  held  a  year  ago.     Total  barley 
stocks  at  1,583,000  bushels  and  rye  at 
249,000  bushels  were  62  and  8  percent, 
respectively,      higher     than    a  year 
earlier. 

UNITED  STATES 

Stocks  of  1,775  million  bushels 
of  wheat  stored  in  all  positions  in 
the  Nation  on  October  1  were  the  sec- 
ond largest  of  record  for  the  date  in 
the  comparable  series  beginning  in 
1935.  The  total  is  slightly  smaller 
than  the  record  stocks  of  a  year  ear- 
lier but  is  more  than  a  third  larger 
than    average.       The    stocks    total  is 


nearly  doubl  e  the  1956  production,  re- 
flecting the  record  large  carryover  of 
old  wheat  on  July  1.  Off-farm  wheat 
stocks  of  1,373  million  bushels,  1 
percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier, 
were  a  record  total  for  the  date  with 
holdings  at  record  levels  in  terminal 
and  interior  mill,  elevator,  and  ware- 
house positions.  In  contrast,  farm 
stocks  of  403  million  bushels  on  Octo- 
ber 1  were  6  percent  below  a  year  ago 
and  the  smallest  for  that  date  since 
1940.  Rye  stocks  of  28.1  million 
bushels  stored  in  all  positions  on 
October  1  were  29  percent  below  stocks 
a  year  ago  but  23  percent  above  the 
10-year  1946-55  average.  Farm  stocks 
of  rye  at  12.5  million  bushels  were 
39  percent  below  last  year  and  ac- 
counted for  about  45  percent  of  total 
stocks.  Carryover  of  old  corn  in  all 
storage  positions  on  October  1  is 
estimated  at  1,  166  million  bushels  - 
exceeding  the  previous  record  of  a 
year  ago  by  13, percent.  Of  the  total 
stocks,  865  million  bushels  were  in 
off-farm  positions  compared  with  721 
million  bushels  a  year  ago.  October 
1  stocks  of  oats  in  all  positions  are 
estimated  at  1,057  million  bushels, 
down  21  percent   from  a  year  ago  and 

Continued  on  Page  5 


N.  C.  AND  U.  S.  GRAIN  STOCKS,  OCTOBER  I,   1956,  WITH  COMPARISONS 


Off-Farm  Stocks  JJ 

On -Farm  Stocks 

Total  Stocks 

a -op 

1/ 

Oct.  1 
1955 

July  1 
1956 

Oct.  1 
1956 

Oct.  1 
1955 

July  1 
1956 

Oct.  1 
195  5 

Oct.  1 
1955 

July  1 
1956 

Oct.  1 
1956 

N.  C. 

THOUSAND  BUSHELS 

Wheat 

Rye 

Corn 

Oats 

Barley 

Sorghum 

2,474 
19 
93 
773 
118 
1 

306 
2 

1.499 
581 
47 
90 

3,184 
18 
144 
1,526 
208 
2 

3,155 
211 
2,455 
8,804 
859 
55 

274 
19 

13,973 
911 
83 
573 

4,514 
231 
4,325 
11,472 
1,375 
75 

5,629 
230 
2,548 
9,577 
977 
56 

580 
21 

15,472 
1,492 
130 
663 

7,698 
249 
4,469 
12,998 
1,583 
77 

u.  s. 

MILLION  BUSHELS 

Wheat 

Rye 

Corn 

Oats 

Barley 

Sorghum 

1355. 1 
18.9 
721.  1 
138.6 
145.7 
68.7 

962.7 
14.0 

752.5 
74.9 
75.3 

103.7 

1372.6 
15.6 
865.4 
127.8 
163.2 
74.6 

427.8 
20.4 
313.7 
1190.9 
260.1 
6.4 

67.7 
2.3 
993.4 
271.7 
39.5 
14.0 

402.8 
12.5 
300.5 
928.9 
226.7 
5.5 

1782.9 
39.3 
1034.8 
1329.5 
405.8 
75.1 

1030.4 
16.3 

1745.9 
346.6 
114.8 
117.7 

1775.4 
28.1 

1165.? 

:<056.7 
389.9 
80.1 

JJ    Includes  stocks  at  Interior  Mi  I  Is,  El  evators,   and  Warehouses ,   commercial  stocks 
reported  by  Grain  Division,  AMS,   at  terminal s,   and  those  owned  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporal  ion  which  are  in  transit,    in  bins  and  other  storages  uncsr  CCC 
con trol . 

2/    Old  crops  of  small  grains  on  July  I;  old  crops  of  corn  and  sorghum  Octcber  I. 

t  - 


N.    C    GRAIN  (Continued) 
the  smallest  stocks  in  3  years.  Nearly 
88 -percent  of  the  October  1  stocks  was 
on  farms.    Stocks  of  barley  on  October 
1,    estimated  at  390  million  bushels, 
are    the  second  largest   ever  held  on 
that  date,  being  exceeded  only  by  last 
year's  record  of  406  million  bushels. 
Stocks  are  smaller  than  last  year  in 
all  positions  except  those  in  terminal 
storage  which  are  four-fifths  larger. 
Of  the  current  holdings,    227  million 
bushels  were  on  farms.     The  carryover 

I  of  old  sorghum  grain  in  all  positions 
on  October  1  is  estimated  at  80.1  mil- 
lion bushels  -  exceeding  the  previous 
record  of  a  year  ago  by  5.1  million 
bushels.      About  74.6  million  bushels 

I  of  the  total  stocks  were  in  off-farm 
storage  positions. 

|  COMMODITY  OUTLOOK 

The  1957  commercial  apple  crop 
probably  will  be  moderately  larger  than 
the  below-average  1956  crop  if  the 
weather  is  favorable.  Increases  can 
be  expected  in  all  principal  areas 
though  production  may  be  smaller  in 
some  States  where  growing  conditions  in 
1956  were  unusually  good.  Production 
in  Washington  in  the  next  few  years 
may  be  reduced  because  of  freeze  dam- 
age to  trees  last  winter. 

Production  of  apples  is  moderately 
lower  than  in  prewar  years,  but  in  re- 
cent years  has  fluctuated  around  the 
100  million-bushel  level.  Production 
probably  will  tend  to  remain  at  this 
level  for  the  next  few  years.  Over  the 
longer  run,  production  may  increase 
somewhat.  This  would  be  partly  in  re- 
sponse to  stronger  demand  for  apple 
products  such  as  canned  apples  and 
applesauce.  During  the  past  two  de- 
cades, utilization  of  apples  for  pro- 
cessing has  doubled  while  fresh  use  has 
declined.  Demand  for  apples  in  1956- 
57   is  expected  to  continue  strong. 

Total  production  of  peaches  in  the 
United  States  in  1957  probably  will  be 
a  little  under  that  of  1956  if  average 
weather  prevails.  The  California  crop 
is  not  likely  to  be  as  large  as  the  re- 
cord 1956  crop.  But  production  may  be 
up  somewhat  in  States  where  the  1956 
crops  were  cut  by  cold  weather,  espe- 
cially in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
some  of  the  southern  States.  Other- 
wise,  t  e  pattern  of  production  proba- 


bly will  not  be  greatly  different  from 
that  of  1956. 

Production  of  peaches  has  declined 
during  the  past  decade  though  it  has 
tended  to  stabilize  at  a  little  over 
the  60-million  bushel  mark  since  1950. 
Output  probably  will  tend  to  hold  at 
this  level  for  the  next  few  years.  Over 
the  longer  run,  production  of  peaches 
can  be  expected  to  trend  upward.  Much 
of  the  increase  probably  would  be  in 
California,  where  production  has  in- 
creased moderately  during  the  past  de- 
cade. Among  deciduous  fruits,  peaches 
are  second  only  to  apples  in  fresh  use 
and  lead  all  others  in  use  as  canned 
fruit.  The  rates  of  consumption  per 
capita  of  fresh  and  canned  peaches  of 
recent  years  probably  will  be  at  least 
maintained.  For  1957,  supplies  of  fresh 
and  processed  peaches  probably  will  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  consumption 
close   to   the   rates  of  1956. 

Prospective  acreage  of  straw- 
berries in  commercial  producing  areas 
for  harvest  in  1957  is  122, 600  acres, 
4  percent  larger  than  the  acreage  har- 
vested in  1956  and  7  percent  above  the 
1949-55  average  acreage.  Much  of  the 
increase  for  1957  is  in  Washington  and 
Oregon,  where  freezes  in  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1955-56  cut  the  1956  acreage. 
The  indicated  acreage  for  harvest  in 
Florida  next  winter  is  down  11  percent 
from  1956.  The  1957  early-spring  acre- 
age  is  up  3  percent,  with'  most  of  the 
increase  in  Louisiana,  the  leading  State 
in  this  group.  Prospective  1957  acre- 
age in  the  mid-spring  States  is  almost 
as  large  as  that  harvested  in  1956.  A 
substantial  decrease  in  California  is 
almost  offset  by  increases  .  in  c  'her 
States.  In  the  late-spring  States,  the 
indicated  acreage  for  1957  is  up  12 
percent  from  1956,  with  most  of  the 
increase  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 
Combined  1957  acreage  in  the  three 
Pacific  Coast  States,  where  most  of  the 
frozen  strawberries  are  packed,  is  up 
7  percent  from  1956.  The  prospective 
1957  acreage  for  some  States  is  tenta- 
tive, and  the  actual  acreage  harvested 
in  1957  will  also  depend  upon  weather 
conditions. 

Outlook  con t i nues  to  indicate  hog  prices 
wit/  move  down  more  slowly  this  fall 
than  last.  Mid"October  prices  were 
above    a  year  ago. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  COMMERCIAL  SLAUGHTER 

DOWN  1.8  PERCENT 

Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock  in 
North  Carolina  during  September  amounted 
to  25,153,000  pounds  liveweight.  This  was 
1.8  percent  below  the  25,603,000  pounds 
slaughtered  during  the  same  period  last 
year.  Hogs  were  the  only  species  which 
showed  an  increase  in  the  number  slaugh- 
tered. For  the  State  as  a  whole,  the 
number  slaughtered  for  all  species  was 
79.6  thousand  head  and  compared  with 
81.4  thousand  head  for  September  1955. 
Total  liveweight  of  all  species  slaugh- 
tered from  January  through  September 
amounted  to  217,914,000  pounds  compared 
with  211,948,000  pounds  during  the  same 
period  last  year. 

UNITED  STATES 

September  production  of  red  meat  by 
commercial  slaughter  plants  totaled  2,069 
million  pounds.  This  was  3  percent  less 
than  the  2,  135  million  pounds  a  month 
earlier  and  7  percent  less  than  the  2,227 
million  pounds  produced  during  the  same 
month  a  year  earlier. 


Beef  production  in  September  totaled 
1, 105  million  pounds.  This  was  8  percent 
less  than  the  August  output  of  1,202  mil- 
lion or  the  September  1955  production  of 
1,206  million  pounds.  The  number  of 
cattle  slaughtered  in  September  totaled 
2,201,400  head.  This  was  about  7  percent 
less  than  the  2,373,700  head  slaughtered 
in  August  and  also  7  percent  less  than 
the  2,366,500  slaughtered  in  September 
1955. 

Veal  production  during  September 
totaled  140  million  pounds,  7  percent  less 
than  a  month  earlier  and  5  percent  less 
than  a  year  earlier.  Calf  slaughter  at 
1,088,400  head  for  the  month  was  2  per- 
cent below  the  1,110,500  head  in  August 
and  6  percent  below  the  1, 162, 100  head 
slaughtered   in  September  1955. 

The  September  hog  kill  at  5,969,300 
head  was  up  8  percent  from  the  August 
kill  of  5,525,000  head  but  down  3  per- 
cent from  the  6,158,000  head  slaughtered 
in  September  last  year.  Pork  production 
for  the  month  totaled  767  million  pounds, 
6  percent  more  than  the  previous  month 
but  5  percent  less  than  the  same  month  a 

Continued  on  Page  7 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  U.  S.  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER3 


SEPTEMBER 

JANUARY 

THRU  SEPTEMBER 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Species 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

Thous. 

Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

N.  C. 

Cattle 

16.0 

13.8 

12,351 

11,254 

120.9 

111.4 

y2, 618 

87,997 

Calves 

6.3 

4.7 

1,230 

883 

48.8 

42.6 

8,964 

8,012 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.1 

.1 

9 

11 

1.0 

1.0 

84 

83 

Hogs 

59.0 

61.0 

12,013 

13,005 

510.0 

552.0 

110,282 

121,822 

TOTAL 

81.4 

79.6 

25,603 

25, 153 

680.7 

707.0 

211,948 

217,914 

Mil  lion  Head 

Million  Lbs. 

Million  Head 

Million  Lbs. 

u.  s. 

Cattle 

2.4 

2.2 

2,214 

2,042 

19.1 

19.7 

17,880 

18, 861 

Calves 

1.2 

1.1 

265 

254 

9.  1 

9.0 

1,989 

2,012 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.5 

1.3 

139 

121 

12.  2 

12.0 

1,170 

1,139 

Hogs 

6.2 

6.0 

1,401 

1,339 

50.  2 

56.6 

12,041 

13,184 

TOTAL 

11.3 

10.6 

4,019 

3,756 

90.6 

97.3 

33, 080 

35, 196 

*  Includes  slaughter  under  Federal  i n sp  e  c  t  i  on  and  other  wholesale  and  retail 

slaughter.     Excludes   farm  slaughter. 
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SLAUGHTER  (Contunied) 

year  earlier.  Slaughter  hogs  averaged 
224  pounds  liveweight,  compared  with  230 
pounds  in  August  and  227  pounds  in  Sept- 
ember last  year. 

September  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter 
totaled  1,317,600  head.  This  was  8  per- 
cent fewer  than  the  August  slaughter  of 
1,427,000  head  and  13  percent  fewer  than 
the  1,517,900  head  slaughtered  during 
September  a  year  earlier. 
Mutton  and  lamb  production  totaled 
57  million  pounds  during  the  month,  8  per- 
cent less  than  the  August  output  and  14 
percent  below  September  last  year. 

Poultry  slaughter  during  September 
totaled  497  million  pounds,  ready-to-cook 
basis.  This  was  13  percent  above  August, 
21  percent  above  September  last  year  and 
37  percent  above  the  10-year  average  for 
the  month. 

INCREASE  EXPECTED 

IN  NUMBER  U.  S.  TURKEY  BREEDER  HENS 

U.  S.  Turkey  breeder  hen  owners 
in  15  of  the  most  important  States, 
with  over  79  percent  of  the  breeder 
hens  in  the  united  States  on  January 
1,  1956,  expect  to  hold  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1957  hatching  season  16 
percent  more  heavy  breed  turkey  hens 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  1956  sea- 
son. Compared  with  the  1956  season, 
they  plan  to  have  20  percent  more  heavy 
white  breeder  hens  and  15  percent  more 
bronze  and  other  heavy  hens.  They  ex- 
pect to  decrease  their  holdings  of 
light  type  hens  by  3  percent. 

Growers  indicated  increases  in 
heavy  white  breed  hens  in  10  States 
ranging  from  3  percent  in  Missouri  to 
50  percent  in  Texas,  Michigan,  Washing- 
ton and  New  York  expect  a  decrease  in 
holdings  of  25,  23  and  3  percent,  re- 
spectively, increases  in  holdings  of 
bronze  and  other  heavy  breed  hens  are 
expected  in  12  of  the  States  re-porting, 
ranging  from  7  percent  in  Pennsylvania 
to  50  percent  in  Iowa.  Michigan  ex- 
pects to  hold  about  the  same  number  as 
in  the  1956  season  while  South  Carolina 
and  Washington  expect  to  decrease  10 
and  7  percent,  respectively. 

States  show  considerable  varia- 
tions in  their  intentions  to  hold  light 
breed  turkey  hens.  Sharp  decreases  in 
number  of  light  breed  hens  in  Virginia, 
Missouri  and  Minnesota  were  partially 
offset  by  increases  in  Texas,  Califor- 


nia and  Oregon.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  these  six  States  had  three- 
fourths  of  the  light  breed  hens  in  the 
15  States. 


U.  S.  FARM  EMPLOYMENT  UP  LESS 
THAN  SEASONALLY 

About  10.4  million  persons  were 
working  on  farms  in  late  September, 
according  to  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service.  This  was  more  than  a  mil- 
lion over  the  number  employed  a  month 
earlier,  but  the  increase  was  slightly 
less  than  usual  for  the  time  of  year. 
When  allowance  is  made  for  seasonal 
factors,  total  farm  employment  dropped 
3  percent  from  late  August  to  Septem- 
ber to  57  percent  of  the  1910-14  aver- 
age. Compared  with  September  1955,  the 
number  of  family  workers  was  down  about 
5  percent  and  the  number  of  hired 
workers  was  up  about  2  percent.  Farm 
wage  rates,  meanwhile,  have  shown 
steady  increases.  As  of  October  1,  the 
seasonally  adjusted  index  of  farm  wages 
stood  at  550  percent  of  the  1910-14 
average,  up  6  percent  from  a  year 
earlier. 


COMMODITY  HIGHLIGHTS 

Marketings  of  short  fed  cattle 
will  probably  be  stepped  up  in  the  next 
few  months,  and  prices  of  Choice  and 
Prime  steers  will  likely  ease  season- 
ally. 

Prices  to  farmers  for  milk  and 
butterfat  are  increasing  less  than  the 
usual  seasonal  amount  again  this  fall, 
but  are  slightly  above  a  year  earlier. 

Current  prices  of  eggs,  broilers, 
and  turkeys  reflect  the  fact  that  pro- 
duction of  each  is  at  record  levels 
for  the  season.  Government  purchase 
programs  have  been  undertaken  for  eggs 
and  turkeys. 

Aggregate  production  of  fresh  Veg- 
etables for  fall  harvest  is  expected 
to  be  nearly  a  sixth  larger  than  last 
year,  and  grower  prices  may  average 
moderately  lower. 

With  supplies  of  potatoes  heavy, 
prices  are  likely  to  remain  relatively 
low  for  the  next  few  months.  A  div- 
ersion program  similar  to  the  one  ini- 
tiated last  fall  has  been  announced  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS 


PARITY  OR 

AVERAGE 

PRICES 

COMMODITY 

PRICES  RECEIVED 

COMPARABLE 

AS  PERCENTAGE 

BY  FARMERS 

PRICES  JJ 

OP  PARITY 

Sept.  15 

Oct.  15 

Sept.  15 

Oct.  15 

Sept.  15 

Oct.  15 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

PERCENT 

PERCENT 

.3250 

.3194 

.3556 

.3556 

91 

90 

1.95 

1.98 

2.44 

2.43 

80 

81 

1.43 

1.  19 

1.78 

1.77 

80 

67 

.681 

.690 

.864 

.864 

79 

80 

.959 

.977 

1.35 

1.35 

71 

72 

1.20 

1.21 

1.70 

1.70 

71 

71 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt,  ■  , 

16.20 

15.  30 

21.70 

21.  70 

75 

71 

15.50 

15.50 

21.40 

21.40 

72 

72 

Lambs,  Cwt  

18.60 

17.90 

23.80 

23.80 

78 

75 

Chickens,  All,  Lb.... 

.172 

.  160 

.287 

.287 

60 

56 

.386 

.381 

.465 

.465 

75  AJ 

72  AJ 

Milk,  Whlse.  Cwt.  £/'. 

4.30 

4.49'J/ 

4.71 

4.71 

89  AJ 

90  AJ 

JJ    Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  current  I y  in  months  indicated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes  then  in  effect. 
2J    Est  ima  ted  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  who  I  esa  I  e  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
JJ    Pre  I iminary. 

AJ    Percentage  of  seasona 1 1 y  adjusted  prices  to  parity  prices. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  NOVEMBER  CORN 

ESTIMATE  UNCHANGED 

Based  upon  yield  reports  from 
growers,  production  from  the  1956  corn 
crop  is  estimated  at  80,729,000  bush- 
els, the  same  as  on  October  1.  The 
estimated  production,  if  realized, 
will  establish  a  new  record,  exceeding 
the  previous  record  1950  crop  by  more 
than  6.5  million  bushels.  The  current 
estimate  also  exceeds  the  1955  crop  of 
70,482,000  bushels  by  15  percent  and 
the  10-year  average  production  of 
62,535.000  bushels  by  29  percent. 

Yield  is  indicated  ai  41.  0  bushels 
per  acre,   7  bushels  above  the  previous 
record  1955  yield  of  34.0  bushels  ana 
12.4  bushels  above  the  10-year  average. 
Reported  yields  are  turning  out  about 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


PEANUT  ESTIMATES  SHOW  DECLINE 

Based  upon  condition  and  yiel  d  re- 
ports from  growers  as  of  November  1,  the 
1956  production  of  North  Carolina  pea- 
nuts will  amount  to  294,000,000  pounds. 
The  estimate  is  down  9,800,000  pounds, 
or  a  little  over  three  percent,  from 
the  303,800,000  pounds  expected  a 
month  ago,  but  it  still  exceeds  last 
year's  crop  of  204,250,000  pounds  by 
44  percent. 

Prospective  decreases  in  the  ex- 
pected crop  have  been  brought  about  by 
unfavorable  weather  for  harvesting 
and  handling  peanuts.  The  total  dam- 
age cannot  yet  be  estimated,  because 
the  current  estimate  does  not  take  in- 
to account  any  spoilage  of  peanuts  in 
stacks  which  may  have  occurred  because 
of  continued  rains  just  prior  to  and 
after  report  date.  The  present  esti- 
mated yield  per  acre  is  1,500  pounds 
as  compared  with  1,075  pounds  in  1955 
and  1,218  pounds  for  the  1945-54  ten- 
year  average. 


N.  C.  TOBACCO  ESTIMATES 

UP  FOR  ALL  TYPES 

Based  upon  information  as  of  Nov- 
ember 1  from  tobacco  growers,  ware- 
housemen, and  other  key  members  of  the 
industry,  production  of  1956  tobacco 
in  North  Carolina  will  exceed  that 
estimated  a  month  earlier. 

Production  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
is  now  estimated  at  942,230,000  pounds 
compared  with  978,775,000  pounds  in 
1955.  The  current  estimate  is  almost 
fifty-one  million  pounds,  or  5.7  per- 
cent, above  the  891,500,000  pounds  re- 
ported as  of  October  1.  The  largest 
contribution    to   this  increase   is  ex- 

( Continued  on  Page  2) 

COTTON  REPORT 
AS  OF  NOVEMBER  1,  1956 

North  Carolina's  cotton  crop  is 
estimated  at  360,000  bales  of  500 
pounds  gross  weight.  This  is  5,000 
bales  less  than  the  October  estimate. 
The  current  crop  of  360,000  bales  is 
2.6  percent,  or  9,000  bales,  more  than 
the  1955  crop  of  351,000  bales. 

The  November  1  lint  yield  per  acre 
is  estimated  at  384  pounds.  This  is 
34  pounds  above  the  1955  average  and 
63  pounds  above  the  1945-54  average. 

Weather  conditions  during  October 
were  unfavorable  for  harvesting  cotton, 
especially  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  where  some  rain  fell  during  four- 
teen of  the  last  sixteen  days  of  the 
month.  In  fact,  according  to  the  local 
Weather  Bureau,  the  last  half  of  Octo- 
ber was  the  cloudiest  and  dampest  peri- 
od to  occur  at  this  time  of  the  year 
during  this  century.  Weather  condi- 
tions in  the  Piedmont  and  Mountain 
counties  were  similar  to  those  in  east- 
ern counties  except  that  the  occurence 

of  rainfall  was  less  frequent. 

Approximately   two-thirds  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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N.  C.  TOBACCO  (Continued) 

pected  to  come  from  the  Middle  and  Old 
Belts  (Type  11)  where  present  indicated 
yields  for  this  Type  have  reached  an 
all-time  high  of  1,450  pounds  per  acre 
up  150  pounds  from  the  forecast  of 
a  month  earlier.  Considerable  improve- 
ment in  yields  is  noted  also  for  the 
Border  Belt  (Type  13)  in  which  they  are 
expected  to  average  1,700  pound  per 
acre  as  compared  with  the  1,625-pound 
estimate  of  October  1.  Indicated  yields 
of  Eastern  Belt  (Type  12)  tobacco 
showed  a  moderate  increase  by  rising  40 
pounds  to  1,740  pounds. 

By  types  the  current  prospects  are 
as  follows:  For  Type  11  (Middle  and 
Old  Belts)  production  is  placed  at 
329,150,000  pounds  at  a  yield  of  1,450 
pounds  per  acre.  This  would  be  about 
2  percent  short  of  the  334,050,000 
pounds  produced  in  1955  but  7.3  percent 
above  the  306,828,000  pounds  for  the 
1945-54  ten-year  average.  At  a  1,740- 
pound  yield,  Type  12  production  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  490,680,000  pounds 
which  would  be  almost  five  percent  less 
than  the  515,125,000-pound  production 
for  1955,  but  12  percent  more  than  the 
438,150,000-pound  ten-year  average. 
Border  Belt  Type  13  production,  esti- 
mated at  122,400,000  pounds  and  yield- 
ing 1,700  pounds  to  the  acre,  falls 
under  last  year's  129,600,000-pound 
production  by  5.6  percent  but  exceeds 
the  ten-year  107,702,000-pound  pro- 
duction by  13.6  percent. 

Burley  tobacco  for  the  State,  at 
an  estimated  production  of  18,620,000 
pounds,  is  the  same  as  that  produced 
in  1955  and  about  the  same  as  the  ten- 
year  average.  The  current  Burley  yield 
is  placed  at  1,900  pounds  per  acre  or 
100  pounds  above  the  level  expected  a 
month  ago. 

For  the  United  States,  total  flue- 
cured  tobacco  production  is  estimated 
at  1,384,450,000  pounds.  This  is  6.7 
percent  less  than  the  crop  for  last 
year  but  about  nine  percent  larger  than 
the  ten-year  average.  The  .Nation' s 
Burley  crop  is  placed  at  496,113,000 
pounds  or  5.6  percent  more  than  was 
produced  last  year. 


N.  C.  SWEETPOTATO  PRODUCTION 
ESTIMATE  10  PERCENT  ABOVE  1955 

The  1956  Sweetpotato  production, 
as  of  November  1,  is  estimated  at 
2,640,000  cwt.  10  percent  above  the 
1955  production  of  2,400,000  cwt.  but 
is  4  percent  below  the  5-year  average 
of  2,739,000  cwt.  The  November  1  re- 
ported yield  per  acre  indicate  66  cwt., 
which  is  6  cwt.  more  than  the  1955 
yield  and  is  7  cwt.  above  the  1949- 
1954  average. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  U.  S.  production  of  sweet- 
potatoes  is  estimated  at  16,634,000 
cwt. --21  percent  less  than  last  year's; 
crop  of  20,946,000  cwt.  and  17  percent 
below  the  1949-54  average  of  20,051,000 
cwt.  The  current  estimate  is  2  per- 
cent larger  than  last  month  primarily 
as  a  result  of  an  increase  in  expec- 
tations in  Louisiana.  The  estimated 
production  of  selected  states  is  shown 
in  the  table  below. 


NOVEMBER  1  ESTIMATED 
SWEETPOTATO  PRODUCTION 
BY  STATES 


State 

1^55 

1956 

IOOO 
Pounds 

IOOO 
Pounds 

N.  C 

2,400 

2.600 

Va. 

1,558 

1,384 

S.  C. 

1,  265 

954 

Ga. 

864 

874 

Fla. 

165 

112 

Ky. 

324 

285 

Tenn. 

854 

616 

Ala. 

936 

750 

Miss. 

1,  265 

800 

Ark. 

377 

261 

La. 

5,858 

4,350 

0k  la. 

160 

105 

Texas 

1.914 

594 

u.  s. 

20, 946 

16,634 

U.  S.  demand  for  fruit  is  strong 
and  exports  will  rise  because  of  freeze 
damage  in  Spain   last  February. 
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N.  C.  PECAN  ESTIMATE  20 

Pecan  production  for  North  Caro- 
lina is  estimated  at  2,700,000  pounds, 
compared  with  350,000  pounds  in  1955 
and  2,254,000  pounds  for  the  10-year 
average.  The  1955  crop  was  short  due 
to  an  early  spring  freeze.  From  the 
current  production  it  is  estimated  that 
2,300,000  pounds  will  be  from  improved 
varieties  and  400, 000  pounds  will  come 
from  seedlings. 

UNITED  STATES 
The  November  1  estimated  produc- 


ERCENT  ABOVE  AVERAGE 

tion  of  160.7  million  pounds  compares 
with  146.9  million  pounds  in  1955  and 
the  1945-54  average  of  137.8  million 
pounds.  Indicated  production  of  im- 
proved varieties  total  94.8  million 
pounds  compared  with  42.4  million  in 
1955  and  seedlings  are  estimated  at 
65.  9  million  pounds  compared  with  104.  5 
million  last  year.  The  estimated  pro- 
duction by  states  is  shown  in  the  table 
below. 


N.  C.  LESPEDEZA-SEED  FORECAST 
21  PERCENT  BELOW  1955 

The  1956  production  of  lespedeza 
seed  in  North  Carolina  is  forecast  at 
21,700,000  pounds  of  clean  seed  com- 
pared with  27,360,000  pounds  in  1955 
and  the  10-year  average  of  30,268,000 
pounds.  Yield  per  acre  of  clean  seed 
is  indicated  at  155  pounds  compared 
with  180  last  year  and  194  pounds  for 
the  10-year  1945-54  average. 

This  years  acreage  for  harvest  is 
indicated  at  140,000,  compared  with 
152,000  in  1955  and  153,700  for  the 
10-year  average.  The  current  crop 
harvest  was  delayed  beyond  the  usual 
harvest  time  due  to  excessive  rains 
and  considerable  uncertainty  prevailed 
as  to  whether  some  acreage  intended 
for  seed  would  be  harvested. 

UNITED  STATES  LESPEDEZA-SEED  CROP  A 
FIFTH  SMALLER  THAN  LAST  YEAR 

Production  of  lespedeza  seed  this 
year  is  forecast  at  140.  595.  000  .pounds 
of  clean  seed.  This  would  be  a  fifth 
less  than  the  1955  production  of 
175,965,000  pounds  and  8  percent  be- 
low the  1945-54  average  of  152,876,000 
pounds.  Production  is  expected  to  be 
sharply  lower  than  last  year  in  Okla- 
homa, Kansas,  Missouri,  South  Carolina, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Produc- 
tion in  each  of  these  States  is  also 
below  average.  Partially  offsetting 
these  reductions  are  the  forecasts  of 
larger  crops  than  last  year  in  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Georgia  and  Tennessee 
crops  are  expected  to  be  about  the 
same  as  in  1955. 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 


NOVEMBER  1  ESTIMATED 
PECAN  PRODUCTION  BY  STATES 


State 

1955 

1956 

IOOO 

IOOO 

Pounds 

Pounds 

N-  C. 

350 

2,700 

S.  C. 

200 

5,500 

Ga. 

10,000 

53, 400 

Fla. 

10, 900 

5,000 

Ala. 

8,000 

24,000 

Miss. 

10,000 

13, 100 

Ark. 

7,950 

5,500 

La. 

25,  000 

12,000 

Ok  la. 

33,000 

8,500 

Texas 

38, 000 

27,500 

N.  Mex. 

3,460 

3,500 

u.  s. 

146,860 

160,700 

N.  C.  CORN  (Continued) 

as  expected  in  the  Coastal  Plains, 
some  better  than  was  expected  in  the 
Mountains,  and  slightly  less  than  was 
indicated  on  October  1  in  the  Southerr 
Piedmont.  Corn  acreage  suffered  con- 
siderably from  droughty  conditions 
during  the  growing  season  in  the  south- 
ern Piedmont  counties,  although  some 
acreage  is  producing  above  average 
yields. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  United  States  corn  crop  is 
estimated  at  3,412,183,000  bushels. 
This  is  5.3  percent  more  than  the 
3,  241,  536,  000  bushels  produced  in  195£ 
and  is  10.  6  percent  more  than  the  1945- 
54  average  production  of  3, 084, 389, 00( 
bushels. 
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NOVEMBER  SOYBEAN 
ESTIMATE  UNCHANGED 

The  1956  Soybean  production  is 
estimated  at  8,316,000  and  is  unchanged 
from  the  October  1  forecast,  "if  this 
production  is  realized  a  crop  of  this 
size  will  be  a  record  and  will  exceed 
the  1955  crop  by  64  percent.  The  in- 
dicated record  production  is  attri- 
buted to  a  record  acreage  for  harvest 
and  a  record  yield.  Yield  is  esti- 
mated at  21.0  bushels  per  acre,  com- 
pared with  15.5  bushels  last  year  and 
15.2  bushels  for  the  10-year  average. 
Last  year's  yield  was  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  hurricanes. 


OCTOBER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
SETS  RECORD 

North  Carolina  egg  p reduction  dur- 
ing October  amounted  to  135  million, 
the  highest  output  of  record  for  Octo- 
ber. Layers  on  hand  numbered  9,296,000 
compared  with  8,  343,  000  a  year  earlier. 
The  average  rate  of  lay  per  100  layers 
amounted  to  1,457  eggs  compared  with 
1,383  during  October  1955.  Total  eggs 
produced  from  January  through  October 
amounts  to  1,397  million  compared  with 
1,232  million  for  the  same  period  in 
1955. 


N.  C.  COTTON  (Continued) 
North  Carolina  crop  had  been  ginned  as 
of  November  1. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  1956  United  States  cotton  crop 
is  estimated  at  13, 153, 000  bales.  This 
is  1,568,000  bales,  or  10.7  percent, 
less  than  last  year  and  only  slightly 
above  the  1945-54  average  production 
of  13,098,000  bales.  Details  of  the 
report  by  States  follow: 


RECORD  MILK  PRODUCTION 
FOR  OCTOBER 

Milk  production  on  N.  C.  farms  for 
October  is  estimated  at  a  record  high 
of  145  million  pounds--7  percent  above 
October  last  year  and  13  percent  above 
the  1945-54  average.  October  total 
production  declined  4  percent  fromi 
September  which  is  slightly  less  than 
the  usual  decline  for  the  month. 

Total  October  production  for  the 
United  States  was  9,450  million  pounds 
as  compared  to  9,222  million  pounds  for 
October  1955,  a  2  percent  increase. 


COTTON  ESTIMATES  NOVEMBER  1,  WITH  COMPARISONS 


Acreage 

Lint  Yield  Per 

Production  (Ginnings)  2J 

Ginnings 

for 

Harvested 

Acre 

500-lb. 

gross 

wt.  bales 

to 

State 

Harvest 

Average 

1956 

Average 

1956 

November 

1956 

1945-54 

1955 

Indicated 

1945-54 

1955 

Indicated 

1 

JJ 

Nov.  1 

Nov.  1 

1956 

(ooo) 

(Pounds) 

(Thousand  Bales) 

N.  C 

450 

321 

350 

384 

457 

351 

360 

238 

S.  c. 

677 

301 

375 

358 

656 

572 

505 

437 

Ga. 

845 

252 

376 

335 

675 

701 

590 

530 

Tenn. 

540 

359 

523 

489 

564 

623 

550 

466 

Ala. 

965 

281 

478 

373 

880 

1,045 

750 

671 

Miss. 

1,595 

340 

570 

488 

1,656 

2,023 

1,620 

1,426 

Mo. 

370 

367 

502 

558 

362 

410 

430 

395 

Ark. 

1,365 

339 

545 

508 

1,382 

1,663 

1,445 

1,181 

La. 

560 

336 

454 

497 

586 

582 

580 

527 

Okla. 

705 

154 

281 

177 

356 

463 

260 

176 

Tex. 

6,250 

194 

281 

276 

3,518 

4,039 

3,600 

2,599 

N.  Mex. 

179 

526 

688 

764 

237 

266 

285 

178 

Ariz. 

357 

656 

981 

1,  109 

559 

728 

825 

319 

Calif. 

745 

659 

774 

844 

1,164 

1,205 

1,310 

545 

Other  J/ 

58 

284 

383 

352 

47 

50 

43 

22 

u.  s. 

15,661 

283 

417 

403 

13,098  14,721 

13, 153 

9,710 

n 

I 


JJ  September  I  estimate.    2J  Product  i  on  ginned  and  to  be  ginned.     A  500' lb.  bale 
contains  about  480  net  pounds  of  I  int.     3J  Virginia,  Florida,    Illinois,  Kansas, 
Kentucky  and  Nevada. 


WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER,  1956 


October,  usually  a  month  of  fine  har- 
dest weather  in  North  Carolina,  was  this 
pear  one  of  the  gloomiest  months  that  has 
Dccurred  in  any  recent  season,  unfavorable 
for  the  harvesting  of  any  farm  crop.  This 
vas  particularly  true  of  the  last  half  of 
the  month,  which  was  almost  continuously 

:loudy  throughout  North  Carolina,  with 
ain  falling  nearly  every  day  over  the 
reater  part  of  the  State*  s  area.  Even 
n  western  North  Carolina,  where  the  rain- 
all  was  small  in  quantity—generally 
)elow  the  meager  October  normals--the 
Last  sixteen  days  of  October  were  almost 
entirely  without  sunshine,   the  heavy 
)lanket  of  clouds  persisting  night  and  day. 

Average  temperatures  for  October 
fere  above  normal  in  ail  section  of  North 
Carolina,  but  there  was  no  unusually  warm 
leather  anywhere.  In  fact,  there  were 
fewer  than  average  days  with  high  tem- 
peratures; no  station  reported  any  90 
iegree  weather  during  October,  whereas 
there  are  usually  one  or  more  days  with 
)0  over  most  of  North  Carolina  during  this 
nonth.  The  high  average  for  the  month 
resulted  from  consistently  high  night 
temperatures,  caused  by  the  heavy  blan- 


ket of  clouds.  The  only  freezing  weather 
occurred  in  the  coldest  portions  of  the 
Mountains;  elsewhere,  the  coldest  weather 
of  the  month  was  around  40  degrees.  This 
occurred  around  the  tenth  of  the  month, 
before  the  persistent  cloudiness  set  in; 
there  were  few  reports  below  50  degrees 
outride  the  Mountains  in  the  last  half 
of  October. 

There  were  about  twice  as  many  rainy 
days  in  North  Carolina  as  occur  in  an 
average  October,  but  the  quantity  of  rain 
was  excessively  heavy  only  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State.  Total  amounts  for  the 
month  were  actually  well  below  normal  over 
considerable  areas  of  the  Mountains  and 
Southern  Piedmont.  In  all  parts  of  the 
State,  most  of  the  rain  fell  in  the  last 
half  of  October,  one  of  the  dampest  such 
periods  on  record  for  the  time  of  year; 
the  first  half  of  the  month  was  about 
normal.  Those  last  sixteen  days  brought 
almost  daily  rain  in  the  east,  and  heavy 
cloudiness  with  rain  or  the  threat  of  rain 
in  the  rest  of  the  State.  October  totals 
ranged  from  twelve  inches  at  New  Bern  to 
less  than  two  inches  at  Charlotte  and  the 
surrounding  area. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL,  OCTOBER  1956 


r  bbpobtino  sm  vicit 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Rainfall  data  furnished 

By  Dept.  of  Commerce 
Weather  Bureau,  Raleigh 


Charles  B.  Carney 
State  C iimatologist 
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N.  C.  LESPEDEZA-SEED  (Continued) 
Production  this  year  and  last  in 
thousands    of   pounds   by    varieties  is 
estimated  as  follows:     Korean,  99,343 
(131,618    last    year);       Kobe,  29,627 
(31,496);        Sericea,    9,769  (11,155); 
Tennessee    76    and    Common,    764  (617)  ; 
and  other  varieties,   1,092  (1,079). 


N.  C.  SORGHUM  GRAIN  PRODUCTION 

MOVES  SLIGHTLY  HIGHER 

Sorghum  grain  production  on  Novem- 
ber 1  is  estimated  at  2,320,000  bush- 
els, up  80,000  bushels  from  the  Octo- 
ber 1  forecast.  The  current  estimate 
is  7.0  percent  below  the  2,492,000 
bushels  produced  in  1955  and  is  about 
Vk  times  the  10-year  average.  The  in- 
dicated yield  per  acre  of  29.0  bushels 
is  1.0  above  the  1955  yield  and  is  2.8 
bushels  higher  than  the  10-year  1945- 
54  average. 


The  drop  in  sweet  pot  a  to  produc- 
tion has  occurred  in  States  which  pro- 
vide most  of  the  storage  supplies. 


Returns  to  U.  S.  producers  for 
shorn  wool  this  season  will  be  above 
last  year.  Cash  receipts  will  be  down 
on  the  1956  clip  because  of  lower 
prices.  But  this  wi  II  be  more  than 
offset  by  incentive  payments  being  re- 
ceived on   the  1955  clip. 


The   number   of  cigarettes  manu- 
factured is   likely  to  continue   to  rise 
in     1957.        However ,     about    the  same 
amounts    of   flue-cured  and  burley  are 
likely   to  be  used  as    this  year.  More 
cigarettes    apparently  are   being  made 
per    pound    of    tobacco     than  formerly. 
An   increased  proportion  of  filter  tips 
which    use    less    tobacco   per  cigarette 
and  mo  re  complete  use  of  tobacco  leaves 
is  probably  responsible. 
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Carolina  State  Library, 

v    Raleigh        NORTH  CAROLINA 

•6' 

f        1956    FARM   CENSUS  SUMMARY 

PRELIMINARY   REPORT  BY  COUNTIES 

FARM    REPORT   -   SPECIAL  ISSUE 


No.  221  Raleigh.  N.   C.  December  3.  1956 


CROPS  HARVESTED  1955 
LIVESTOCK  INVENTORY  JANUARY  1,  1956 
OTHER  MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 


Utilization  Of  Farm  Land  1955  Percent  Of  Total  Crops  Harvested  1955 
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DEFINITIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS 

FARM  LAND       Total  land  in  farms  is  the  sum  of  the  acreage  of  all  tracts 
reporting    crops   harvested  or   livestock   produced   during   the  previous  year. 
This  also  includes  the  acreage  in  farm  tracts  which  were  idle  during  the  year. 

IMPROVED  PASTURE  The  definition  of  improved  pasture  as  used  here  is 
"Any  pasture  which  has  been  seeded  with  recommended  pasture  grass  mixtures 
such  as  Ladino  or  grass  mixtures,  fertilized  or  otherwise  improved".  This 
figure  excludes  new  pasture  seeded  in  the  fall  of  1955. 

ALL  OTHER  OPEN  PASTURE  --  Includes  all  open  pasture  not  reported  as  im- 
proved,  but  excludes  woodland  and  swampland  used  for  pasture. 

CROPS  Reports  for  all  crops  except  peanuts  are  for  acreage  harvested 
during  1955.  The  acreage  of  peanuts  is  acreage  grown  alone  for  all  purposes 
and  includes  "acreage  hogged",  etc. 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZER  The  commercial  fertilizer  question  was  asked  to 
include  all  applications  of  commercial  fertilizer  used  on  all  crops  and  pas- 
ture during  the  entire  year  of  1955.    Lime  and  land  plaster  are  not  included. 

SOWS  AND  GILTS  —  This  question  was  asked  "How  many  sows  and  gilts  are 
being  kept  on  the  farm  for  breeding  purposes"?  In  earlier  years  the  question 
related  to  numbers  of  sows  and  gilts  for  Spring  farrowing. 

PEOPLE  Includes  only  people  living  on  tracts  (3  acres  or  more)  that 
had  some  form  of  agricultural  activity  in  1955. 
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N.  C.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX 
DOWN  10  PERCENT 
ALL  CROPS  INDEX  DOWN  34  POINTS 

The  "All  Farm  Products"  index  of 
prices  received  by  farmers  at  local 
markets  declined  10  percent  during  the 
month  ended  November  15,  1956.  The 
November  index  of  256  compares  with  an 
index  of  273  a  year  earlier  and  an 
index  of  284  on  October  15,  1956. 

A  decline  in  prices  received  for 
many  of  the  crops  was  responsible  for 
the  drop  in  the  all  crops  index  from 
302  in  mid-October  to  268  on  November 
15,  1956. 

The  livestock  and  livestock  pro- 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UNCHANGED 
PRICES  PAID  UP  2  POINTS 
PARITY  RATIO  81 

The  index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  was  unchanged  during  the  month 
ended  November   15.      Lower  prices  re- 
ceived    for    meat    animals    and  fruit 
were  offset  by  higher  prices  for  com- 
mercial    vegetables,     dairy  products, 
food    grains,    and  oil    bearing  crops. 
The   November  index  at  234  percent  of 
its  1910-14  average  was  the  same  as  in 
October  and  compares  with  224  in  Nov- 
ember 1955. 

Higher   automobile  prices  were 
primarily  responsible  for  raising  the 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


UNITED  STATES 
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N.  C.  PRICES'  (Continued) 
ducts  index  at  215  was  3  points  below 
its  index  a  month  earlier  and  12  points 
below  a  year  ago.  Lower  prices  re- 
ceived for  hogs,  beef  cattle,  lambs, 
chickens,  and  broilers  were  primarily 
responsible  for  the  decrease  in  the 
index.  However,  the  decline  was  lim- 
ited by  h  i  gher  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers for  eggs  and  milk. 

The  ratio  of  prices  received  by 
North  Carolina  farmers  to  prices  paid 
by  U.  S.  farmers  at  89  was  10  points 
below  October  15,  1956. 

,  U.  S.  PRICES  (Continued) 
Parity  Index  (Prices  Paid  for  Commodi- 
ties and  Services,  interest,  Taxes  and 
Wage  Rates)  nearly  1  percent  during 
the  month  ended  November  15.  Both  the 
1 i  ving  arid  production  components  of  the 
general  index  rose  about  the  same  a- 
mount.  At  289,  the  mid-No vemb.er  Parity 
Index  was  nearly  4  percent  higher  than 
a  year  earlier  and  less  than  1  percent 
under  the  all-time  high  last  recorded 
in  May  1952. 

With  the  Parity  Index  up  and 
prices  received  for  farm  products  aver- 
aging the  same  as  on  October  15,  the 
Parity  Ratio  dropped  to  81  in  mid-Nov- 
ember, off  1  percent  from  a  month 
earlier,  but  1  percent  higher  than  a 
year  ago. 

N.  C.  AND  U.  S. 


U.  S.  FARM  INCOME  AND 

FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

Farm  operators'  realized  net  in- 
comes turned  up  in  1956  following  4 
consecutive  years  of  decline  and  cur- 
rent prospects  points  to  some  further 
increase  in  1957.  Operators'  realized 
net  incomes  in  the  first  9  months  of' 
this  year  are  running  about  4  percent 
above  the  average  for  1955. 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  market- 
ings through  October  this  year  were  up 
more  than  2  percent  from  the  same  period 
of  1955.  An  increase  of  3  percent  in 
the  volume  of  marketings  more  than  off- 
set a  small  decline  in  average  prices 
to  growers.  Marketings  of  livestock 
products  were  up  about  5  percent  from 
January-October  1955,  but  prices  aver- 
aged 3  percent  lower.  Cash  receipts 
from  livestock  and  livestock  products 
were  up  2  percent  from  last  year,  mostly 
because  of  larger  receipts  from  dairy 
products.  Crop  receipts  are  also  up  a 
little  from  last  year  reflecting  larger 
marketings  and  slightly  higher  prices. 
Increased  receipts  from  wheat,  soy- 
beans, and  many  of  the  fruits  and  veg- 
etables offset  smaller  receipts  from 
cotton,  tobacco  and  rice.  payments 
under  the  new  Soil  Bank  program  also 
have  contributed  materially  to  farm 
incomes  this  year.  Such  payments, 
which  began  in  September,  and  the  new 
incentive    payments    for   wool    are  to- 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 

INDEX  NUMBERS 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

INDEX 

15 

15 

15 

.  15 

15 

1956 

1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

NORTH  CAROLINA   INDEX  NUMBERS 

All  Farm  Products  

284 

256 

273 

291 

294 

All  Crops  

302 

268 

286 

308 

303 

Tobacco  

382 

331 

356 

379 

379 

Cotton  

260 

236 

256 

276 

264 

Oil  Bearing  

306 

279 

285 

339 

301 

Grains  

147 

148 

138 

182 

168 

Commercial  Vegetables  

232  JJ 

224 

214 

236 

241 

Fruits  

269 

266 

362 

280 

285 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products. . 

218 

215 

227 

229 

259 

Meat  Animals  

236 

223 

208 

258 

274 

Poultry  

197 

197 

229 

200 

266 

235 

236 

244 

245 

239 

Ratio  of  Prices  Rec' d.  to  Paid*... 

99 

89 

98 

104 

106 

UNITED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Prices  Received. . 
Prices  Paid,  Int. 

Wages  Rates. . . . 
Parity  Ratio  


Taxes  & 


*  Ratio  of  N.  C.  Prices  received  to  U. 
I /  Revised 


234 

234 

224 

242 

249 

287 

289 

279 

279 

277 

82 

81 

80 

87 

90 

5.   Prices  paid. 
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PRICES  PAID  FOR  FE 

Average  prices  paid  by  North  Caro- 
lina farmers  for  all  poultry  feeds  dur- 
ing mid-November  were  slightly  below 
those  paid  a  month  earlier.  Broiler 
growing  mash  at  $4.95  was  15  cents  per 
hundred  below  the  previous  month  and 
registered  the  largest  decline  of  the 
poultry  feeds. 

Prices  paid  for  cottonseed  meal 
and  meat  scrap  were  costing  farmers 
slightly  more  while  linseed  meal  and 
soybean  meal  remained  on  the  same 
1 evel . 

PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

u. 

S. 

C0MM0D 1 TY 

UNIT 

Oct.  15 

NOV.  15 

NOV 

15 

1956 

1956 

1956 

DOLLARS 

1  a  r~i  a  ^\ 

LB. 

.527 

463 

479 

t5U. 

1 

.22 

1 

22 

1 

21 

Di  i 

1 

.94 

1 

96 

2 

05 

t>u. 

.76 

75 

724 

till . 

1 

.06 

1 

03 

1 

01 

D  v/ 1- 

t>u. 

1 

.80 

1 

89 

1 

24 

SORGHUM  GRA INS... 

L-WT. 

2 

.00 

2 

05 

2 

11 

D.  . 
DU  . 

2 

.  15 

2 

11 

2 

27 

LB  . 

.132 

117 

110 

LB. 

.315 

286 

319 

Ton 

45 

.00 

43 

00 

59 

20 

LB. 

.45 

45 

.444 

L-WT. 

16 

.00 

15 

00 

14 

20 

[j  r—  i —          W  "*  »            ■  r~ 

CwT . 

12 

.60 

1 1 

80 

14 

60 

\  1  r~  a  i        §  "  a  i    i  ir*** 

UWT. 

16 

.30 

16 

80 

15 

40 

Sheep  

CWT. 

5 

.Q0 

5 

00 

5 

14 

LAMBS  

CWT. 

17 

.80 

17 

30 

17 

50 

Milk  Cows  

HD. 

96 

.00 

105 

154 

Chickens,  Ali  

LB. 

.166 

161 

157 

Com'l.  Broilers.. 

LB. 

.165 

160 

171 

LB. 

.29 

28 

26 

Doz. 

.460 

470 

372 

mi lk.  Whlse.  JJ. . 

CWT. 

5.55  5/ 

5.70  21 

4 

59 

Retail  3/  

Qt. 

.210 

205 

.213 

LB. 

.49 

49 

604 

Potatoes  

CWT. 

3 

.00 

2 

90 

1 

53 

SWEETPOTATOES. . . . 

CWT. 

4 

.25 

3 

95 

3 

70 

Apples .  Com'l. . . . 

Bu. 

2 

.00 

1 

95 

2 

79 

Lespedeza  Seed. . . 

Cat. 

10 

.00 

10 

30 

9 

.34 

Cwt. 

8 

.80 

8 

50 

Cwt. 

1 1 

.30 

1  1 

30 

Com.  &  Tenn  

Cwt. 

17 

.00 

17 

00 

Ser  ICEA  

Cwt. 

14 

.70 

14 

70 

Hay.  All  Baled  JJJ 

Ton 

28 

.50 

28 

00 

21 

90 

Alfalfa  hay  

Ton 

35 

.70 

36 

90 

22 

.70 

Lespedeza  hay. . . 

Ton 

31 

.30 

31 

50 

23 

.70 

Soybean  and 

Cowpea  hay  

Ton 

26 

.70 

26 

70 

27 

30 

Peanut  Vine  

Ton 

19.00 

14 

00 

21 

10 

OTHER  v 

Ton 

26 

.80 

26 

20 

u 


2J 
3/ 
1/ 


5/ 


Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month  for 
all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants  arid 
dea  lers . 
Pre  liminary. 

Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers . 

The  all  hay  prices  is  the  weighted  average 

of  separate  kinds  including  an  allowance  for 

minor  kinds. 

Revised. 


ED  BY  N.  C.  FARMERS 

Mixed  dairy  feeds  under  29  per- 
cent protein  were  unchanged  or  up  from 
5  to  10  cents  per  hundred. 

Farmers  were  paying  slightly  more 
for  bran  and  middlings  however,  the 
increase  was  offsetting  to  some  extent 
by  a  decline  in  prices  for  corn  meal. 

Due  higher  prices  received  for 
eggs  and  lower  feed  prices,  the  egg- 
feed  price  ratio  was  more  favorable. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N 

C. 

U. 

Q 
O. 

PEED  PER 

Oct 

Nov. 

Oct. 

1N0V. 

1  ^ 
13 

15 

15 

15 

HUNDREDWEIGHT 

1956 

1956 

1956 

XcfOO 

DOLLARS 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

Under  29%  Protein 

All 

o.  OU 

3.80 

3.71 

o.  lb 

16%  Protein  

3.65 

3.70 

3.66 

3.70 

18%  Protein 

3.75 

3.75 

3.65 

3.70 

20%  Protein 

4.00 

4.00 

3.88 

3.93 

24%  Protein 

3.95 

4.  00 

3.99 

4.  03 

29%  &  Over  

4.40 

4.50 

4.28 

4.32 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Linseed  Meal  

4.13 

4.09 

Soybean  Meal  

4.05 

4.05 

3.87 

3.86 

Cottonseed  Meal. . 

3.35 

3.45 

3.78 

3.82 

Meat  Scrap  

4.70 

4.75 

5.03 

4.80 

Grain  By-Products 

Bran  

3.35 

3.40 

2.88 

2.93 

Middlings  

3.60 

3.65 

3.03 

3.06 

Corn  Meal  

3.90 

3.80 

3.63 

3.  50 

Corn  Gluten  

3.26 

3.29 

Poultry  Feed 

Laying  Mash  

4.80 

4.75 

4.49 

4.47 

Scratch  Grain  

4.20 

4.  15 

4.  13 

4.  11 

Broiler  Growing 

Mash  

5.  10 

4.95 

4.97 

4.91 

Poultry  Ration  JJ . 

3.85 

3.81 

3.53 

3.54 

JJ    Average  of  prices  paid  for  commerc  i  a  I 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 

N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

Egg-Feed 

(Poultry  Ration) 

11.9 

12.3 

10.8 

10.5 

Farm 

Chicken  Feed  JJ 

4.5 

4.5 

3.7 

3.7 

Broiler-Feed 

(Broiler  Mash) 

3.2 

3.2 

3.5 

3.5 

Turkey  Feed  Z/ 

7.5 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

JJ    Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  farm  chickens, 
one  pound  broi lers  and  one  pound 
turkeys. 

JJ    Poultry  ration. 


N.  C.  CHICK  PRODUCTION  DURING 

OCTOBER  RECORD  HIGH 

Commercial  hatchery  production  in 
North  Carolina  during  October  was  the 
largest  of  record.     There  were  7,996, 

000  chicks  produced  during  the  month 
compared  with  the  previous  October 
1955  record-high  of  6,892,000  and  a 
1950-54  October  average  production  of 
4,283,000.  Chick  production  during  the 
first  10  months  of  1956  has  totaled 
94,  672,  000--about  22  percent  above 
production  for  the  comparable  period 
a  year  earlier  which  totaled  77,432, 
000. 

Broiler  chicks  hatched  by  com- 
mercial hatcheries  during  October 
totaled  7,030,000  or  10  percent  above 
the  6,  365,  000  produced  in  October  1955. 
Non-broiler  chicks  hatched  during  the 
month  at  966, 000  compares  with  527,000 
for  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

UNITED  STATES 

Commercial  hatcheries  in  the 
United  States  produced  120,789,000 
chicks  during  October.  This  was  10 
percent  above  the  output  of  October 
last  year  and  41  percent  above  the 
1950-54  average  for  the  month.  The 
number  produced  during  the  first  10 
months,  of  this  year  totaled  1,870,062, 
000,  compared  with  1,621,810,000  dur- 
ing the  same  months  last  year--an  in- 
crease of  15  percent. 

3roiler  chicks  production,  which 
accounted  for  86  percent  of  the  chicks 
hatched   during  October,    totaled  103, 
50 i ,  000  compared  with  9  3,  416,  000  a  year 
earlier--an    increase   of   11  percent. 
The  number  of  broiler  chicks  produced 
in    January    through    October  totaled 
1,213,014,000,     compared    with  1,006, 
180,000    during    the   same  months  last 
year--an  increase  of  21  percent.  Chicks 
produced  other  than   for  broiler  pro- 
duction totaled  17,288,000  during  Oc- 
tober, compared  with  16,586,000  during 
October    last   year--an    increase  oi  4 
percent.       The  number  of  non-broiler 
chicks    produced    January    through  Oc- 
tober   totaled    657,048,000,  compared 
with  615,  6  30,  000  during  the  same  months 
last  year--an  increase  of  7  percent. 

The  demand  for  broil  er  chicks  has 
declined    considerably    from    the  high 

1  evels  of  past  months  but  remains  above 
that  of  a  year  ago.  The  number  of 
broil  er  chick  eggs  in  incubators  on 
November  1  was  10  percent  more  than  a 


year  earl i er.  The  number  of  non-broiler 
eggs  in  incubators  on  November  1  was  1 
percent  larger  than  on  November  1  last 
year. 

U.  S.  POULTRY  AND  EGG  OUTLOOK 

Production  of  eggs,  broilers,  and 
turkeys  in  1957  is  likely  to  exceed 
the  record  levels  being  established 
for  these  commodities  in  1956.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  broilers, 
prices  for  these  commodities  are  likely 
to  average  a  little  lower  in  1957  than 
in  1956. 

Average  egg  prices  received  by 
farmers  in  the  next  month  or  two  are 
likely  to  be  lower  than  in  September 
and  October  when  they  averaged  38f  cents 
per  dozen.  Thus  the  level  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1957  will  be  substantially 
below  the  mid-January  1956  farmers' 
price  of  46.6  cents  per  dozen.  The 
generally  downward  trend  of  egg  prices 
until  spring  may  be  interrupted  during 
and  after  periods  of  severe  winter 
weather,  but  it  will  nevertheless/ 
likely  lead  into  a  springtime  average 
price  lower  than  that  received  by  farm- 
ers in  April-June  1956,  which  averaged 
37.4  cents  per  dozen.  Egg  production 
from  the  present  time  to  mid-1957  will 
be  from  a  flock  about  as  large  as  a 
year  earlier  and  one  that  probably 
will  be  producing  at  a  higher  rate  per 
bird.  The  number  of  potential  layers 
on  November  1  was  1  percent  below  a 
year  earlier. 

Chickens  raised  next  spring  prob- 
ably will  be  almost  as  many  as  in  1956; 
egg  supplies  and  also  prices  in  the 
fall  of  1957  are  likely  to  be  about  at 
the  1956  level  for  the  corresponding 
months.  For  1957  as  a  whole,  egg 
prices  are  likely  to  average  slightly 
below  the  38  cent  average  price  per 
dozen  expected  for  1956.  The  trend  to- 
ward more  specialization  in  egg  pro- 
duction tends  to  reduce  shifting  to 
other  farm  enterprises  and  thus  tends 
to  keep  up  laying  flock  replacement 
even  when  egg  prices  are  unsatisfactory 
to  producers. 

Although  broiler  output  in  1957 
promises  to  be  higher  than  in  1956, 
prices  in  1957  may  rise  slightly  above 
those  of  the  last  few  months.  The 
principal  basis  for  expecting  continued 
record-large  broiler  production,  de- 
spite   relatively    low  prices,    is  the 

(Continued  on  Page  5 J 


U.  S.  POULTRY  (Continued) 
widespread  practice  of  "financing"  and 
"vertical  integration."  When  farmers 
are  "financed,"  their  risk  of  out-of- 
pocket  loss  from  the  enterprise  is  re- 
duced or  eliminated.  "Vertical  inte- 
gration" is  a  form  of  organization 
that  provides  coordinated  control  of  a 
broiler  operation  from  hatching  to 
distribution  of  finished  birds. 

Turkey  prices  through  late  sum- 
mer 1957  probably  will  remain  sharply 
lower  than  a  year  earlier.  in  mid- 
October  1956,  the  U.  S.  average  price 
received  by  farmers  was  25.8  cents  per 
pound  compared  with  31.2  cents  a  year 
earlier.  After  late  summer  of  1957, 
however,  turkey  prices  may  almost  equal 
the  corresponding  monthly  prices  of 
1956.     (Prices  declined  in  late  1956.) 

Farmers  holding  turkey  breeder 
hens  of  the  heavy  types  reported  in- 
tentions to  keep  16  percent  more  such 
birds  on  January  1,  1957,  than  a  year 
earlier.  Even  if  tempered  consider- 
able, these  intentions  indicate  a  larger 
supply  of  hatching  eggs  and  of  poults 
in  1957  than  in  1956.  Turkey  raising 
also  is  encouraged  by  financing,  tend- 
ing   to    sustain    output    above  levels 


that    would   be    supported   by  farmers' 
other  credit  resources.     A  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  crop  than  in  1956  will 
be    heavy-breed    turkeys,  particularly 
white- feathered  heavy  breeds. 

Total  value  of  farmers'  sales  of 
all  poultry  products  combined  may  be 
a  little  higher  than  the  $3.2  billion 
estimated  for  1956  because  increases 
in  volume  and  in  broiler  prices  may 
more  than  offset  the  lower  prices  for 
eggs  and  turkeys. 

(The  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation) 

Hog  prices  during  much  of  1957 
are  likely  to  be  at  the  highest  level 
since  1954  because  of  the  reduction 
in  the  pig  crop  this  fall.  However, 
higher  prices  and  the  big  supply  of 
corn  may  stimulate  mid-Spring  farrow- 
ings.  Hog  prices  in  the  fall  of  1957 
are  likely  to  be  closer  to  a  year  ear- 
lier  than  in   the   first  half. 

Smaller  1956  production  and  high- 
er supports  for  oats,  barley,  and  sor- 
ghum grains  are  expected  to  hold  feed 
grain  prices  at  a  higher  average  this 
winter  and  spring  than  last  year.  How- 
ever, corn  prices  may  not  rise  as  much 
as   last  year. 


Farm  Population  About 
22  Million  in  7956 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  COMMERCIAL 
SLAUGHTER  UP  13  PERCENT 

Livestock  slaughtered  commercial- 
ly in  North  Carolina  during  October 
totaled  28,278.000  pounds,  liveweight. 
This  was  the  largest  of  record  for  the 
month  and  13  percent  above  the  24,973, 
000  pounds  slaughtered  during  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier.  Cattle  slaugh- 
tered totaled  11,504,000  pounds,  sheep 
and  lambs  at  8,000  pounds  was  down  3 
and  11  percent,  respectively,  from  com- 
parable slaughter  a  year  earlier.  Hog 
slaughter  at  15,692,000  pounds  was  up 
30  percent  from  the  12,096,000  pounds 
reported  for  October  1955.  Veal  pro- 
duction at  1,074,000  pounds  was  22 
percent  above  the  previous  month  and  8 
percent  above  October  a  year  ago. 
Total  October  slaughter  of  all  species 
was  about  12  percent  above  the  25,153, 
000  pounds  reported  for  the  previous 
month. 

UNITED  STATES 
Red  meat  production  in  commercial 


slaughter  plants  totaled  2,512  million  ! 
pounds  during  October.  Output  was  21  t 
percent  above  the  2,069  million  pounds  y 
produced  in  September  and  8  percent  i 
above  the  2,324  million  pounds  pro-  C 
duced  in  October  1955.  Estimated  meat  s 
production  includes  slaughter  in  Fed-  t 
erally  inspected  plants  and  other  1 
wholesale  and  retail  plants,  but  ex-  c 
eludes  farm  slaughter. 

Meat  production  during  the  first  1 
10  months  of  this  year  totaled  22,034  M 
million    pounds,    7   percent    more   than  h 
the  20,  640  million  pounds  produced  dur-  ! 
ing    the    corresponding  period   a  year 
earlier.    Comparing  the  first  10  months 
of   this  year  with  that  of  last  year, 
beef  production  was  up  7  percent;  pork 
production    up   7   percent;    veal,    up  3 
percent;  while  lamb  and  mutton  produc- 
tion was  down  1  percent.     Lard  output 
for  the  January-October  period  totaled 
2,092  million  pounds,   10  percent  above 
the   corresponding  period  a  year  ear- 
lier.     The  number  of  animals  slaugh- 

( Cont  inued  on  Page  7) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  U.  S.  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER* 


OCTOBER 

JANUARY  THROUGH  OCTOBER 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Species 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

Thous. 

Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

Thous. 

Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

N.  C. 

Cattle 

16.0 

14.7 

11,871 

11,504 

136.9 

126.  1 

104, 489 

99t 501 

Calves 

5.3 

5.  8 

997 

1,074 

54.  1 

48.4 

9,961 

9,086 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.  1 

.  1 

9 

8 

r 

i.  i 

1.  1 

93 

91 

Hogs 

60.  0 

73.0 

12,096 

15,692 

570.0 

625.0 

122,378 

137,514 

TOTAL 

81.  4 

93.6 

24,973 

28,278 

762.  1 

800.6 

236,921 

246, 192 

Mill  ion  Head 

Mi  II  ion  Lbs. 

Million  Head 

Mil  lion  Lbs. 

U.  S. 

Cattle 

2.3 

2.6 

2,  157 

2,446 

21.4 

22.3 

20, 037 

21,307 

Calves 

1.2 

1.3 

256 

306 

10.  3 

10.3 

2,  245 

2,318 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.4 

1.6 

132 

153 

13.6 

13.6 

1,  301 

1,  292 

Hogs 

7.  2 

7.  5 

1,638 

1,696 

57.4 

64.  1 

13,679 

14,880 

TOTAL 

12.  1 

13.0 

4,  133 

4,601 

102.7 

110.  3 

37, 262 

39, 797 

Includes  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  and  other  wholesale  and  retail 
s I aughter.      Excludes  farm  s I aughter . 
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SLAUGHTER  (Continued) 

tered'  during  the  10-month  period  this 
year  was  greater  than  the.  correspond- 
ing period  in  1955  for  each  species. 
Cattle  slaughter  was  up  4  percent;  hog 
slaughter,  up  12  percent;  calf  slaugh- 
ter, up  1  percent;  while  sheep  and 
lamb  slaughter  was  up  less  than  1  per- 
cent. 

October  beef  production  totaled 
1,304  million  pounds,  18  percent  above 
the  September  output  of  1,105  million 
pounds,  and  11  percent  above  October 
last  year.  The  number  of  cattle  slaugh- 
tered in  October  was  estimated  at  2, 
605,100  head,  18  percent  above  the 
September  estimate  of  2,201,400  head, 
and  15  percent  above  the  October  1955 
estimate  of  2,27  4,300  head. 

The  number  of  calves  slaughtered 
in  October,  estimated  at  1,349,300 
head,  was  24  percent  greater  than  the 
1,088,400  head ' slaughtered  in  Septem- 
ber and  16  percent  greater  than  the 
1,160,600  head  slaughtered  in  October 
last  year.  Veal  production  for  the 
month  totaled  168  million  pounds,  20 
percent  above  a  month  earlier  and  18 
percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

October  pork  production  totaled 
969  million  pounds,  26  percent  above  a 
month  earlier  and  2  percent  greater 
than  October  1955.  The  number  of  hogs 
killed  in  October  was  estimated  at 
7,519,100  head,  26  percent  above  the 
September  kill  of  5,969,300  head  and 
4  percent  above  the  October  1955  kill 
of  7,  225,  800  head. 

Lard  production  totaled  228  mil- 
lion pounds  in  October.  This  is  29 
percent  more  than  September,  and  6  per- 
cent more  than  in  October  1955.  The 
amount  of  lard  rendered  per  100  pounds 
of  live  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  was 
13.4  pounds,  compared  with  13.2  pounds 
in  September  and  13.  1  pounds  in  Octo- 
ber 1955. 

Mutton  and  lamb  output  in  October 
totaled  71  million  pounds,  25  percent 
more  than  a  month  earlier  and  15  per- 
cent higher  than  October  1955.  Sheep 
and  lamb  slaughter  totaled  1,623,400 
head,  23  percent  above  the  1,317,600 
head  killed  in  September  and  15  per- 
cent above  the  October  1955  number  of 
1,412  000  head. 

Poultry  slaughter  during  October 
totaled  599  million  pounds,  ready-to- 
cook  Las  is. 


FARM  INCOME  (Continued) 

gether  adding  about  300  million  dollars 

to  farmers'   income  this  year. 

Farm  production  expenses  are  also 
up  slightly  this  year  mostly  due  to 
increased  costs,  as  mentioned  earlier, 
in  such  overhead  items  as  interest, 
taxes,  and  depreciation;  increased  pur- 
chases of  feeder  livestock;  and  higher 
costs  for  repairs  and  operation  of 
motor  vehicles,  machinery  and  build- 
ings. Although  both  receipts  and  ex- 
penses have  increased,  farmers'  real- 
ized net  income  was  at  an  annual  rate 
of  11.7  billion  dollars  in  the  first 
three  quarters  of  this  year  compared 
with  a  total  of  11.3  billion  for  1955 
as  a  whole. 

A  full  scale  Soil  Bank  program 
next  year  will  probably  bring  a  reduc- 
tion in  farm  marketings  of  crops.  Also, 
smaller  marketings  of  hogs  may  slightly 
reduce  the  total  for  livestock  pro- 
ducts. Although  prices  are  likely  to 
average  slightly  higher,  cash  receipts 
may  be  smaller.  The  effect  in  net  in- 
come is  likely  to  be  more  than  offset 
by  larger  payments  under  the  Soil  Bank 
program.  A  further  rise  in  prices  paid 
for  production  items  is  expected,  but 
with  smaller  acvreage  in  use  production 
expenses  may  remain  much  the  same  as 
in  1955.  Thus,  some  further  rise  in 
operators'  net  income  is  in  prospect 
for  1957. 

The  value  of  farm  assets  and  pro- 
prietors' equities  in  farm  properties 
continued  upward  during  1956.  An  in- 
crease in  farm  real  estate  values  was 
primarily  responsible.  Liquid  reserves 
of  farmers  appear  to  have  changed  little 
during  1956.  Throughout  the  country 
farm  debts  have  increased,  as  many 
farmers  have  maintained  their  liquid 
reserves  by  borrowing  more  money  to 
meet  operating  and  living  expenses.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  increase  in 
debt,  however,  has  resulted  from  pur- 
chases of  farms  or  additional  land  and 
farm  investment  in  farm  capital  goods. 
This  is  true  even  though  farmers  have 
curtailed  expenditures  for  automobiles, 
machinery  and  farm  improvements. 

Little  change  is  expected  in  the 
financial  situation  of  farmers  as  a 
group  in  1957.  Farm  debts  probably 
will  continue  to  rise  and  farm  asset 
values  may  also  increase.  However, 
the  growth  in  real  estate  values  may 
slow. 

(The  Demand  and  Price  Situation) 
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FARM  REPORT 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


PRICES  RECEIVED 

PARITY  OR 

AVERAGE 

PRICES 

COMMODITY 

BY  FARMERS 

COMPARABLE 

AS  PERCENTAGE 

PRICES  JJ 

OF  PARITY 

Oct.  15 

Nov.  15 

Oct.  15 

Nov.  15 

Oct.  15 

Nov.  15 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

PERCENT 

PERCENT 

Cotton,  Lb  

.3194 

.3188 

.3556 

.3581 

90 

89 

Wheat,  Bu  

1.98 

2.05 

2.43 

2.45 

81 

84 

Corn.  Bu  

1.  19 

1.211 

1.77 

1.78 

67 

68 

Oats,  Bu  

.690 

.724 

.864 

.870 

80 

83 

Barley,  Bu  

.977 

1.01 

1.35 

1.36 

72 

74 

Rye,  Bu  

1.21 

1.24 

1.70 

1.71 

71 

73 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt  

15.30 

14.60 

21.70 

21.80 

71 

67 

Hogs,  Cwt  

15.50 

14.20 

21.40 

21.60 

72 

66 

Lambs,  Cwt  

17.90 

17.50, 

23.80 

24.00 

75 

73 

Chickens,  All,  Lb. . . . 

.  160 

.  157 

.287 

.289 

56 

54 

Eggs,  Doz  

.381 

.372 

.465 

.468 

72  5/ 

70  5/ 

Milk,  Whlse.  Cwt.  _2/ . 

4.48  J/ 

4.59  A/ 

4.71 

4.74 

90 

89 

U     Effect  1  ve  parity  prices  as  computed  currently  in  months   i  nd  i  ca  ted  using  base 

period  orices  and  indexes  then   in  effect. 
2J     Es 1 1 mated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  mi  Ik  sold  at  who  I esa I e   to  plants 

and  dealers. 
3/  Revised. 
A/    Pre  I  i m 1  nary . 

5/    Percent  age  of  seasona  1 1  y  adjusted  prices   to  parity  prices. 
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RALEIGH.    N-  C. 


December  20.  1956 


1956   ANNUAL   CROP  SUMMARY 


North  Ca 
s  estimated 
Dunds  gross 

The  1956  crd" 
,000  bales  or  2.6 
roduction  and  is  97 
ercent  below  1945-54 


TTON  ACREAGE 
T  SINCE  1869 


cotton  production 
000    bales  (500- 

§£,000  bales  is 
t  above  1955 
1  es  or  21.  2 
ion. 


( Conf i nu 


Page  2) 


o 


RECORD  CORN  PRODUCTIQ 
AND  YIELD  PER  ACRE 

The  1956  total  production1 
orn  in  North  Carolina  is  estim 
t  80,688,000  bushels  from  1,96 
cres,  with  an  average  record  yie 
er  acre  of  41.0  bushels.  The  current 
roduction  is  13  percent  above  1955 
roduction  and  is  9  percent  more  than 
he  previous  record  set  in  1950.  This 
ears'  record  production  was  produced 
n  the  smallest  acreage  harvested 
ince  1873.  This  large  production  is 
result  of  an  increased  yield  per 
.ere,  having  exceeded  the  previous  re- 

( Con  t i nued  on  Page  2) 

1956  PEANUT  PRODUCTION 
50  PERCENT  ABOVE  1955 

With  an  expected  yield  of  1,550 
mnds  per  acre,  the  1956  production  of 
januts  in  North  Carolina  will  amount  to 
16,900,000  pounds  from  198,000  acres.  At 
-[lis  level,  production  would  be  50  per- 
?nt  above  the  204,250,000-pound  crop  for 
)55  when  yield  was  down  to  1,075  pounds 
id  acreage  harvested  was  8, 000  less  than 
)r  1956. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


N.  C.  FLUE-CURED  PRODUCTION 
2.8  PERCENT  BELOW  1955 
Record  Yield  Per  Acre 

Record  yields  of  all  types  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  in  North  Carolina 
during  1956  nearly  offset  a  reduced 
acreage  by  piling  up  an  estimated  pro- 
duction of  951,580,000  pounds.  Al- 
though reduced  acreage  allotments  re- 
sulted in  an  11.2  percent  decrease  from 
the  653,000  acres  harvested  in  1955, 
production  this  year  was  only  2.8  per- 
cent short  of  the  record  978,775,000 
pounds  produced  in  1955.  The  all-time 
high  flue-cured  yield  of  1,641  pounds 
on  the  estimated  580,000  acres  har- 
yested  in  1956  was  9.5  percent  above 
previous  record  of  1,499  pounds 
blished  in  1955. 

Type   11  tobacco   (Old  and  Middle 
ts)^  amounted   to  335,960,000  pounds 
average   yield   of   1,480  pounds 
(  Con  t / nued  on  Page  2) 


REMINDER! 


Begin^ngl^ct  month,  Farm  Census 
Listers  throu^Bb  the  State  will  ob- 
tain repo  rt^^^ftj^l  an  downers  on  (1) 
land  use  durin^i^^^^  (2)  Acres  of  each 
crop  harvested  Arcing  1956;  (3)  live- 
stock numbers  as  ^^^^nuary  1,  1957 
and  (4)  number  of  p^^E^living  on  farm 
as  of  January  1,  195^p  Ijjttvidual  re- 
ports made  to  Farm  Cen«^M st ers  are 
strictly  confidential  wMlre  in  no 
way  used  for  tax  purpose^l^  All  land- 
owners having  three  or  more  acres  of 
land  are  urged  to  make  their  crop  re- 
port during  the  January  listing  period 
and  to  supply  as  complete  and  accurate 
information  as  possible. 


1 


COTTON  ( Cont  inued) 

The  estimated  440,000  acres  of 
cotton  harvested  this  year  is  the  low- 
est since  1869.  The  1956  harvested 
acreage  is  8.3  percent  under  last  year 
and  35.4  percent  below  the  1945-54  aver- 
age. 

Acreages  have  been  trending  down- 
ward for  several  years  as  the  result 
of  smaller  acreage  allotments,  but 
part  of  the  loss  in  acreage  is  being 
offset  by  increased  yields  per  acre. 
The  State  average  yield  of  lint  per 
acre  is  estimated  at  393  pounds.  This 
is  43  pounds  above  the  1955  average 
and  the  highest  average  yield  since 
1943.  The  crop  in  Coastal  plains  coun- 
ties was  produced  under  favorable 
weather  conditions,  and  record  or  near 
record  yiel ds  were  realized.  The  aver- 
age yield  in  some  Piedmont  counties 
was  lower  than  usual  owing  to  extended 
drouthy  conditions  and  a  high  percent 
of  insect  infestation. 

UNITED  STATES 

United  States  1956  production  is 
estimated  at  13,303,000  bales.  This 
is  9.6  percent  below  1955,  but  1.6  per- 
cent above  the  1945-54  average.  The 
total  of  15,651,000  acres  harvested  in 
1956  is  7.5  percent  below  last  year 
and  29.  1  percent  below  the  1945-54 
average.  (See   table,   page  3) 


TOBACCO  (Continued) 

from    22  7  ,  00  0    acres.       Last   year  334, 
050,000  pounds  was  produced  on  255,000 
acres  with  a  yield  of  1,310  pounds  per 
acre. 

Production  of  Type  12  tobacco 
(Eastern  Belt)  is  estimated  at  493, 
500,000  pounds,  averaging  1,750  pounds 
per  acre  on  282,000  acres.  in  1955, 
Type  12  reached  a  production  of  515, 
125,000  pounds  on  317,000  acres  at  an 
average  yield  of  1,625  pounds. 

Type  13  (Border  Belt)  production 
is  estimated  at  122,120,000  pounds  for 
an  average  yield  of  1,720  pounds  on 
71,000  acres.  For  the  year  before 
Type  13  amounted  to  129,600,000  pounds 
from  81,000  acres,  averaging  1,600 
pounds  per  acre. 

Acreage  yield  and  production  of 
burley  tobacco  (Type  31)  for  North 
Carolina  is  estimated  to  be  the  same 
as  for  1955,  namely:  9,  800  acres  yield- 
ing 1,900  pounds  per  acre  for  a  pro- 
duction of  18,620,000  pounds. 


CORN  (Continued) 

cord  1955  yield  by  7.0  bushels. 

Weather  conditions  were  extremely; 
favorable  for  corn  production  in  the] 
Coastal  Plains  area,  where  two-thirds! 
of  the  State's  acreage  was  planted. 
Growing  conditions  were  not  as  favor- 
able in  some  Piedmont  Counties  and 
scattered  areas  in  the  Mountains  where 
extended  droughty  conditions  reduce 
yields.  Favorable  weather  in  eastern 
counties  combined  with  an  increase  in 
percent  of  acreage  planted  with  hybrid 
seed  and  higher  applications  of  ferti- 
lizer are  the  major  factors  contribu- 
ting to  the  rather  sharp  increase  in 
average  yield  per  acre. 


PEANUT  (Continued) 

1 

Weather  conditions  during  the  growinil 
season  were  ideal  for  peanuts  in  the  areadB 
where  most  of  the  crop  is  grown.  RainfalM 
during  14  of  the  last  16  days  of  Octobers! 
made  conditions  unfavorable  for  diggingH 
operations  and  many  growers  reported  thatffl 
their  peanuts  were  molding  and  rott in J 
in  stacks.  With  the  return  of  fair 
weather,  however,  it  was  found  that  evenll 
though  spoilage  was  in  some  cases  ex  ten-Ill 
sive,  production  was  still  considerably 
higher   than   expected  originally. 


BUMPER  N.  C.  SOYBEAN  CROP 

Soybean  production  in  North  Carolina  \ 
during  1956,   according  to  reports  from 
producers,   will   amount  to  8,944,000; 
bushels.    This  is  by  far  the  largest  crop  i 
ever  produced  in  the  state  and  it  exceeds  ; 
the  previous  record  1951  crop  of  5,253,000  1 
bushels  by  70  percent.     Yield  per  acre i 
estimated  at  21.5  bushels  is  at  an  all- 
time  high  and  compares  with  the  next j 
highest  yield  of  17  bushels  made  in  1951, 
1952  and  1954. 

Weather  conditions  were  unusually 
favorable  during  the  growing  season  for ' 
the  production  of  soybeans,  just  prior 
to  harvest,  many  producers  were  of  the 
opinion  that  continued  rains  during 
October  would  cut  yields  materially. 
However,  with  the  coming  of  dry  weather 
and  the  active  harvest,  it  was  found 
that  rains  had  brought  about  some  reduc- 
tion in  quality  of  beans  but  had  no 
material   effect  on  yields. 

 „  .  .J 
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RECORD  YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION 
OF  WHEAT,  OATS  AND  BARLEY 

Tar  Heel  growers  realized  record 
yields  and  production  from  the  1956 
crop  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley. 

The  record  1956  N.  C.  wheat  crop 
of  9,231,000  bushels  was  harvested 
from  362,000  acres.  The  previous  re- 
cord production  of  9,016,000  bushels 
was  set  in  1951  with  392,000  acres. 
The  1956  record  yield  of  25.5  bushels 
compares  with  the  previous  record  yield 
of  23.0  bushels  in  1951. 

The  record  1956  P roduction  of  oats 
of  19,680,000  bushels  is  20  percent 
above  the  previous  record  production 
of  16,380,000  bushels  set  in  1954. 
The  new  record  per  acre  yield  of  40 
bushels  compares  with  the  previous 
high  of  36  bushels  set  in  1954. 

The  record  1956  barley  production 
of  2,294,000  bushels  is  19  percent 
above  the  previous  record  1954  pro- 
duction of  1,922,000  bushels.  The 
1956  record  yield  per  acre  of  37  bush- 
els compares  with  the  previous  record 
of  34.5  bushels  in  1953. 


N.C.  RYE  PRODUCTION  24 
PERCENT  ABOVE  1955 
Record  Yield  Per  Acre 

North  Carolina  growers  harvested 
403,000  bushels  of  rye  in  1956  from  26,000 
acres.  This  is  the  highest  production 
since  1944  and  compares  with  the  record 
production  of  630,000  bushels  in  1931 
from  70,000  acres.  The  1956  record  yield 
per  acre  of  15.5  bushels  is  one  bushel 
above  the  previous  record  set  in  1947. 

LESS  SORGHUM  GRAIN 
Acreage  Down  20  Percent 

Production  of  grain  sorghum  in 
N.  C.  in  1956  is  estimated  at  2,160,000 
bushels,  compared  with  2,800,000  bush- 
els produced  in  1955.  The  current 
80,000  acres  for  grain  is  20  percent 
below  the  100,000  acres  harvested  in 
1955.  Growers  averaged  27.0  bushels 
per  acre  in  1956  compared  to  28.0  for 
1955. 

A  total  of  100,000  acres  of  All- 
Sorghum  was  harvested  in  1956.  The 
utilization  of  harvested  acreage  was 
estimated  as  follows:  Grain  80,000; 
Silage  7,000;  Forage  11,000;  and  Syrup 
2,  000. 


N.  C.  HAY  PRODUCTION  DOWN 
Smaller  Acreage  And  Lower  Yield 

1 

production  of  all  kinds  of  hay  in 
1956    is   estimated  at   1,107,000  tons.  L 
This   is  a  decline  of  12  percent  from  I 
the    1,259,000   tons  produced   in   1955.  I 
Acreage     decreased    occurred    in    Les-  I 
pedeza,      Soybeans,      Cowpea,  Peanut, 
Grain,    and  other  hays.      The  yield  of 
1.06    tons  per  acre   is   above   the  10- 
year    average   although    below   the  all 
time  high  yield  of  1. 10  tons  produced 
in  1955. 

Lespedeza  hay  show  the  greatest 
decline  in  both  acreage  and  yield  when  ] 
compared  with  the  1955  crop.  Drouthy 
conditions,  which  prevailed  in  areas  ( 
where  the  major  portion  of  the  les- 
pedeza hay  crop  is  produced,  resulted 
in  below  average  yields. 


NOVEMBER  MILK  PRODUCTION 

Milk  production  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  November  is  estimated  at 
134  million  pounds  compared  with  125 
million  pounds  for  the  same  month  afc 
year  earlier.  November  total  produc- 
tion declined  8  percent  from  October 
which  is  near  the  usual  decline.  On 
December  1,  pastures  were  reported  as 
being  44  percent  in  good  condition 
compared  with  54  percent  three  weeks 
earli  er. 


NOVEMBER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
REACHES  NEW  HIGH 

North  Carolina  egg  production 
during  November  amounted  to  132  mil- 
lion, the  highest  output  of  record  for 
the  month.  Layers  on  hand  numbered 
9,294,000  compared  with  8,672  a  year 
earlier.  The  average  rate  of  lay  per 
100  layers  amounted  to  1,422  eggs  com- 
pared with  1,188  during  November  1955. 
Total  eggs  produced  from  January  through 
November  amounts  to  1,529  million  com- 
pared with  1,335  million  for  the  same 
period  in  1955. 


P  EAR  CROP  BELOW  AVERAGE 

North  Carolina  production  of  pears 
in  1956  is  forecast  at  71,000  bushels. 
This  is  61,000  bushels  above  the  10,000 
bushels  produced  in  1955,  when  the  crop 
was  almost  a  complete  failure  due  to  a 
severe  late  spring  freeze.  The  1956 
production  compares  with  the  1945-54 
average  of  133,000  bushels. 


GRAPE  PRODUCTION  UP 

Grape  production  in  North  Caro- 
lina during  1956  is  estimated  at  1,300 
tons.  This  production  is  about  18 
percent  above  the  1,100  tons  produced 
in  1955.  An  increase  in  production 
over  last  year  was  expected,  since  the 
1955  crop  was  reduced  by  the  March 
freeze*. 


TAR  HEEL  PEACH  PRODUCTION 
39  PERCENT  BELOW  AVERAGE 

The  1956  North  Carol ina  peach  crop 
is  estimated  at  950,000  bushels.  The 
1955  crop  was  virtually  a  complete 
failure  and  the  1956  crop  fell  short 
of  the  1945-54  average  production  of 
1,559,000  bushels  by  39  percent. 


SWEETPOTATO  YIELD  UP 

Production  of  sweetpotatoes  in 
the  State  for  1956  is  estimated  at 
2,376,000  hundred  weight.  This  is  1 
l  percent  below  the  2,400,000  hundred- 
weight produced  in  1955.  The  decrease 
in  production  was  due  to  a  reduction 
in  harvested  acreage.  This  years  crop 
was  harvested  from  36,000  acres  com- 
pared with  40,000  acres  in  1955. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  at  66 
hundredweight  (120  bushels)  is  the 
highest  of  record  and  compares  with  60 
hundredweight  for  the  1955  crop. 

U.     S.     farmers   may  put    about  13 
mil  lion    acres    in    the   So i  I   Bank.  This 
would   reduce  production    enough    to  re- 
duce   the    carry-over    substantially  by 
the  end  of  the   1957-58  marketing  year. 

A  sharp  rise  in  cotton  exports  is 
expected  to  reduce  the  carry-over  dur- 
ing 1956-57  for  the  first  time  since 
1950-51 . 


COMMERCIAL  APPLE  CROP  29 

PERCENT  ABOVE  AVERAGE 

North  Carolina' s  commercial  apple 
production  totaled  1,600,000  bushels 
during  1956.  As  was  the  case  with 
other  fruits,  the  1955  crop  was  prac- 
tically nil  following  the  severe  freeze 
in  late  March.  Production  during  1956 
exceeded  the  1945-54  average  crop  by 
361,000  bushels  or  29  percent.  Extended 
dry  weather  in  many  parts  of  the  main 
producing  area  reduced  sizing  and  be- 
low normal  temperatures  last  spring 
caused  some  reduction  in  quality. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PECAN 
CROP  ABOVE  AVERAGE 

The  State' s  1956  pecan  crop  of 
2,775,000  pounds  is  the  largest  since 
1953  when  3,175,000  pounds  were  pro- 
duced and  is  23  percent  above  average. 
This  years  production  is  almost  8  times 
larger  than  the  1955  crop  of  350,000 
pounds.  The  1955  production  was  short 
due  to  a  March  freeze  which  killed  a 
large  part  of  the  crop  and  further  dam-i 
age  was  brought  by  the  three  hurricanes- 
in  late  summer. 

Current  production  from  improved 
varieties  is  estimated  at  2,500,000 
pounds  and  seedlings  275,000  pounds. 


IRISH  POTATO  CROP  DOWN 

Irish  potato  production  in  North 
Carolina    for    1956    is    forecast   at  3, 
3  28,000    hundred    weight-about    3  per- 
cent below  the  3,430,000  hundred  weight 
produced  in  1955. 

The  average  yield  of  90  hundred 
weight  (150  bushels)  in  1956  compares 
with  an  average  yield  of  93  hundred 
weight  during  the  1955  season.  There 
were  37,000  acres  harvested  during 
both  years.  Thus,  the  decreased  pro- 
duction resulted  from  a  lower  average 
yield  per  acre. 


U.  S.  production  of  eggs,  bro/lers 
and  turkeys  in  1957  is  expected  to  ex- 
ceed the  1956  peaks.  Prices  of  eggs 
and  turkeys  are  likely  to  be  down  a 
little  from  1956  levels;  those  of 
broilers,    up  slightly. 
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VALUE  OF  COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLE 
CROPS  ABOVE  1955 
Total  Acreage  Below  Last  Year 


The  total  value  of  eleven  prin- 
cipal commercial  vegetable  crops 
produced  in  North  Carolina  for  fresh 
market  increased  from  $9,529,000  in 
1955  to  $11,503,000  in  1956.  The 
increase  in  the  total  value  of  these 
crops  is  the  resul t  o f  hi gher  prices  , 
since  both  acreage  and  production 
were  below  1955.  Snap  beans,  cucum- 
bers, green  peppers  and  tomatoes 
accounted  for  most  of  the  increase 
in  total  value  in  1956  over  1955. 
(See  table  on  page  4).  The  acreage 
of  snap  beans  and  tomatoes  was  the 
same  in  both  years,  while  the  1956 
acreage  in  cucumbers  and  green  pep- 
pers was  below  1955.      The  harvested 


acreage  of  watermelons  decreased 
more  than  any  other  commercial  fresh 
market  vegetable  crop-- from  15,000 
acres  in  1955  to  11,000  acres  in 
1956. 

The  harvested  acreage  of  snap 
beans,  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  for 
commercial  processing  decreased  from 
15,950  acres  in  1955  to  14,300  acres 
in  1956.  The  1956  harvested  acre- 
age of  both  snap  beans  and  cucum- 
bers was  below  1955.  while  tomatoes 
increased  from  1,200  to  1,400  acres. 
The  total  value  of  the  three  vege- 
table crops  for  processing  decreased 
from  $1,938,000  in  1955  to  $1,622, 
000  in  1956. 
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Raleigh,  n.  C. 


January  15,  1957 


N.  C.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX  UP 
4  POINTS 

The  ''All  Farm  Products"  index  of 
prices  received  by  North  Carolina  farmers 
at  local  markets  increased  4  points  dur- 
ing the  month  ended  December  15,  1956. 
The  December  index  at  260  percent  of  its 
1910-14  average  compares  with  an  index  of 
278  a  year  earlier  and  an  index  of  256  on 
November  15,  1956.  Higher  prices  received 
for  tobacco,  apples,  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
sweetpotatoes,  hogs  and  calves,  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  increase  in  the  index. 

The  livestock  and  livestock  products 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  3  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  UNCHANGED 
PARITY  RATIO  UP  1 

The  "index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  increased  3  points  (one  percent) 
during  the  month  ended  December  15.  Higher 
prices  received  for  hogs,  commercial  vege- 
tables, and  tobacco  more  than  offset  lower 
prices  for  cattle,  cotton,  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts. The  December  index,  at  237  per- 
cent of  its  1910-14  average,  compared 
with  222  a  year  earlier.  The  annual  aver- 
age of  the  Prices  Received  index  for  1956 
was  236,  the  same  as  for  1955. 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


NATIONAL  AND  FARM  INCOME 
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N.  C.  PRICES  (Continued) 

index  at  216  was  1  point  above  the  mid- 
November  index.  The  advance  in  this  index 
was  due  to  price  gains  in  hogs  and  calves 
during  the  month.  Lower  poultry  and  dairy- 
prices  causeu  a  drop  in  both  the  poultry 
and  dairy  indexes  during  the  month  ended 
December  15. 

A  decline  in  average  prices  received 
for  cottonseed  and  soybeans  was  offset  by 
a  slight  gain  in  peanuts;  thus  the  oil 
bearing  index  remained  on  the  same  level. 

The  ratio  of  prices  received  by  North 
Carolina  farmers  to  prices  paid  by  U-  S. 
farmers  at  90  was  1  point  above  November 
15,  1956. 

U.  S.  PRICES    (Continued  J 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  including 
interest,  Taxes,  and  Wage  Rates  (The  Parity 
Index),  at  289  in  mid-December,  was  un- 
changed from  a  month  earlier,  but  4  per- 
cent higher  than  a  year  earlier.  An  in- 
crease in  food  prices  pushed  the  family 
living  index  up  one  point  to  the  all-time 
high  of  282  first  recorded  last  July. 
This  advance  was  offset  by  a  decline  in 
the  per  unit  cost  of  farm  production  goods. 
The  annual  average  of  the  Parity  Index, 
ct  266,  was  2  percent  higher  than  the 
erage  of  281  for  1955. 


With  the  parity  index  unchanged,  th< 
December  rise  in  farm  product  prices  raise* 
the  Parity  Ratio  1  point  to  82.  This  wa$ 
2  points  above  December  1955. 


COMMODITY  HIGHLIGHTS 

Consumption  per  person  of  fluid  mil 
and  other  dairy  products  is  about  the  sam 
as  a  year  earlier;  higher  retail  price 
are  offsetting  the  effects  on  per  capit 
consumption  of  somewhat  larger  consume 
incomes. 

As  a  result  of  the  December  11  re 
ferendum,  the  corn  acreage  allotment  pro 
gram  remains  in  effect.  Acreage  allot 
ments  for  the  1957  commercial  area  tota 
37.3  million  acres,  and  the  national  aver 
age  price  support  of  $1.36  will  be  avail 
able  to  producers  who  comply  with  thei 
1957  allotments. 

Potato  prices  are  expected  to  remai 
fairly  low  this  winter  because  of  heav. 
supplies. 

The  general  advance  in  wool  price 
continued  in  early  December  in  both  for 
eigh  and  domestic  markets.  increase 
since  April  for  some  descriptions  amoun 
to  almost  30  percent. 


N.  C.  AND  U.  S.  INDEX  NUMBERS 


INDEX 


Nov. 

15 
1956 


Dec. 

15 
1956 


Dec. 

15 
1955 


Dec. 

15 
1954 


Dec. 

15 
1953 


NORTH  CAROL  INA  INDEX  NUMBERS 


All  Farm  Products  

All  Crops.  

Tobacco  

Cotton  

Oil  Bearing  

Grains  

Commercial  Vegetables  

Fruits  

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products. . . 

M?at  Animals  

Poultry  

Dairy  

Ratio  of  Prices  ReC  d,  to  Paid*  

Prices  Received  

Prices  Paid,  Int. ,  Taxes  & 

Wages  Rates  

Parity  Ratio  


256 

260 

278 

285 

288 

268 

272 

293 

302 

296 

331 

339 

366 

365 

363 

236 

226 

251 

273 

264 

279 

279 

300 

345 

308 

148 

150 

139 

182 

168 

224 

227 

219 

245 

243 

266 

277 

372 

295 

297 

215 

216 

222 

227 

259 

223 

232 

191 

252 

292 

197 

194 

228 

204 

254 

236 

235 

244 

241 

238 

89 

90 

100 

102 

104 

UNI  TED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 

234 

237 

222 

239 

255 

289 

289 

278 

279 

278 

81 

82 

80 

86 

92 

>atio  of  N.    C.  Prices  received  to  U.   S.  Prices  paid. 


MOST  N.  C.  FEED  PRICES  UP  OR  UNCHANGED 


Average  prices  paid  by  North  Carolina 
gfarmers.  for  most  mixed  dairy  feeds  during 
'the  month  ended  December  15  were  5  cents 
per  hundred  above  those  paid  on  November 
15,  1956. 

An  increase  in  prices  paid  for  soy- 
bean meal  of  the  high  protein  feeds  was 
offset  by  a  decline  in  the  price  of  meat 
scrap. 

Corn  meal  was  costing  farmers  20  cents 
per    hundred   less    than   on  November  15; 
'while,  bran  was  costing  slightly  more  and 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COMMOD I TY 


Tobacco  

Corn  

Wheat  

OATS  

Barley  

Rye  

Sorghum  Grai ns. . . . 
Soybeans  

PEANUTS  

Cotton  

Cottonseed  

Wool  

hogs  

Beef  Cattle  

Veal  Calves  

Sheep  

LAMBS  

milk  cows  

Chickens,  All  

Com'l .  Bro ilers.  . . 

Turkeys  

Eggs  

Milk.  Whlse.  JJ. . . 
Retail  J4J  

BUTTERFAT  

POTATOES  

SwEETPOTATOES  

Apples.  Com'l  

Lespedeza  Seed. . . . 

KOREAN  

KOBE  

Com.  a  Tenn  

SERI CEA  

hay.  All  Baled  5J. 

Alfalfa  hay  

lespedeza  hay. . . . 

Soybean  and 

Cowpea  hay  

Peanut  Vine  

OTHER  


N. 

C 

u.  s . 

UNIT 

NOV. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

UEC.  lb 

1956 

1956 

t  Arc 

1956 

DOLLARS 

LB. 

463 

466 

.  b  1 0 

Di  i 

□u . 

1 

22 

1 

23 

1  . 22 

Qi  i 

yu . 

1 

96 

2.01 

1 .07 

n.  . 

t)U . 

75 

76 

"7  A  A 

.744 

DU  . 

1 

03 

1 

12 

1  .03 

Di  i 

tsu . 

1 

89 

1 

85 

1  OA 

1  .  2(J 

L-WT . 

2 

05 

2 

00 

O      1  A 

2 .  1  4 

Di  i 
DU  . 

2 

1 1 

2 

02 

O    O  "7 

2.21 

LB. 

117 

1  19 

.110 

LB. 

286 

274 

.  3099 

1  ON 

43 

00 

41  .00 

59 . 90 

LB. 

45 

45 

.456 

CWT. 

15 

00 

16 

00 

16.20 

L-WT . 

1 1 

80 

1 1 

20 

1  A     1  A 

14.10 

L-WT . 

16 

80 

18 

10 

l  b .  40 

CWT. 

5 

00 

5 

00 

5.25 

CWT. 

17 

30 

17 

30 

17.40 

HD. 

105 

105 

155. 

LB. 

161 

157 

.160 

LB. 

160 

155 

.169 

LB. 

28 

300 

.277 

Doz. 

470 

461 

.371 

CWT. 

_2/5. 60 

_3/5. 60 

J3/4.55 

Qt. 

205 

210 

.214 

LB. 

.49 

49 

.596 

CWT. 

2 

90 

1  .52 

CWT. 

3 

95 

4 

25 

4.38 

Bu. 

1 

95 

2 

.15 

3.05 

Cwt. 

10 

.30 

10 

.40 

9.99 

CWT. 

8 

50 

9 

.00 

Cwt. 

1  1 

30 

1  1 

.20 

Cwt. 

17 

00 

17 

.00 

Cwt. 

14 

.70 

15 

.00 

Ton 

28 

.00 

28 

.90 

22.70 

Ton 

36 

90 

35 

40 

23.60 

Ton 

31 

.50 

32 

.20 

24.70 

Ton 

26 

70 

26 

50 

26.90 

Ton 

14 

.00 

17 

.60 

23.60 

Ton 

26 

.20 

27 

.50 

u 


2J 
11 

5/ 


Estimated  average  trices  for  the  month  for 
all  milk  sold  it  wholesale  to  plants  and 
dea  lers . 
Revised. 
Pre  liminary. 

Sold  by  fitters  direct  to  consumers. 
The  all  hay  trices  is  the  weighted  average 
of  setnra.te  kinds  including  an  allcntnnce  for 
minor  kinds. 


middlings  were  unchanged. 

Laying  mash,    scratch  grain,  and 
.broiler  growing  mash  remained  on  the  same 
level. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


PEED  PER 
HUNDREDWEIGHT 


Mixed  Dariy  Feed 
Under  29%  Protein 

All  

16%  Protein  

18%  Protein  

20%  Protein  

24%  Protein  

29%  &  Over  

High  Protein  Feeds 

Linseed  Meal  

Soybean  Meal  

Cottenseed  Meal. . 
Meat  Scrap  

Grain  By-Products 

Bran  

Middlings  

Corn  Meal  

Corn  Gluten  

Poultry  Feed 

Laying  Mash  

Scratch  Grain. . . . 

Broiler  Growing 

Mash  

Poultry  Ration  JJ . 


N.C. 


Nov. 

15 
1956 


Dec. 

15 
1956 


U.  S. 


Nov. 

15 
1956 


Dec. 

15 
1956 


DOLLARS 


3.80 
3.70 
3.75 
4.00 
4.00 
4.  50 


4.  05 
3.45 
4.75 

3.40 
3.65 
3.80 


4.75 
4.  15 

4.  55 
3.31 


3.85 
3.75 
3.80 
4.05 
4.00 
4.  55 


4.  10 
3.45 
4.70 

3.45 
3.65 
3.60 


4.  75 
4.  15 

4.95 
3.34 


3.76 
3.70 
3.70 

3.  93 
4.03 

4.  32 

4.  09 
3.86 
3.82 
4.80 

2.93 

3.  06 
3.50 
3.29 

4.  47 
4.  11 

4.91 
3.  54 


3.82 
3.77 
3.73 
3.99 
4.08 
4.35 

4.  11 

3.86 
3.85 
4.63 


3.  04 
3.  12 
3.  50 

3.  39 

4.43 

4.  11 

4.  94 
3.  56 


JJ    Averaae  of  orices  paid  for  commer  c  i  a  I 
feeds  and  or/ces  received  for  arain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 

N. 

C. 

U.S. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

Egg-Feed 

(Poultry  Ration) 

12.3 

12.0 

10.5 

10.4 

Farm 

Chicken  Feed  2J 

4.5 

4.4 

3.7 

Q  O 

o  .  o 

Broiler-Feed 

(Broiler  Mash) 

3.  2 

3.  1 

3.5 

3.  4 

Turkey  Feed  _2J 

7.3 

7.S 

7.3 

7.3 

JJ    Pounds  of  feed  eaual   in  value  to  one 
dozen  eogs,    one  Dound  farm  chickens, 
one  pound  broilers  and  one  pound 
turkeys. 

2J    Poultry  ration. 


LONGER-TERM  DEMAND  PROSPtCTS 
FOR  U.  S.  FA3M  PRODUCTS 

Some  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
facing  agriculture  today  revolve  around 
the  outlook  for  the  next  5  or  6  years. 
The  extent  to  which  demand  for  farm  pro- 
ducts expands  in  coming  years  will  be  an 
important  factor  influencing  programs  that 
are  designed  to  limit  production  and  work 
down  excessive  stocks  of  some  farm  pro- 
ducts. The  general  supply  situation  lac- 
ing agriculture  today  suggests  that  the 
major  concern  for  several  years  may  in- 
volve production  adjustment  and  programs 
to  limit  farm  output.  How  well  the  Soil 
Bank  and  surplus  disposal  programs  ad- 
just the  level  of  production  and  stocks 
to  market  demand  will  largely  determine 
the  time  when  agricultural  production  will 
again  need  to  rise  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
growing  population  and  an  expanding  do- 
mestic market. 

f equi rements  for  farm  products  are 
expected  to  rise  moderately  in  coming 
years  due  mostly  to  growth  in  population. 
Expansion  in  economic  activity  and  a  con- 
tinued high  level  of  employment  would  in- 
crease per  capita  demand  for  some  farm 
products  but,  for  farm  products  as  a  whole, 
changes  in  per  capita  use  will  likely  be 
relatively  small.  Population  may  increase 
by  some  7  or  8  percent  in  the  next  5  or  6 
years.  With  a  small  gain  in  per  capita 
use  of  farm  products  and  no  substantial 
change  in  foreign  takings,  total  require- 
ments may  increase  by  as  much  as  a  tenth. 
Consumption  of  meat  animals  and  dairy  and 
poultry  products  are  expected  to  rise  only 
moderately  from  current  high  consumption 
rates.  Domestic  use  of  food  and  nonfood 
fats  and  oils  will  depend  largely  on  pop- 
ulation growth.  Among  the  crops,  largest 
increases  in  requirements  are  indicated 
for  citrus  and  some  other  fruits,  for 
many  fresh  vegetables  and  for  cotton  and 
some  tobacco  products.  requirements  may 
change  little  lor  such  crops  as  food 
grains,  potatoes,  and  dry  beans  and  peas. 

Current  trends  suggest  cattle  num- 
bers are  at  or  near  the  top  of  their  cycle. 
Projected  reoui r orients  suggest  about  100 
'  ill  ion  head  by  the  early  nineteen  six- 
ties; there  were  (jTr<  million  head  on  Jan- 
uary lt  1956.  A  pig  crop  of  around  100 
million  head  is  indicated  on  the  basis  of 
projected  requirements  about  5  or  G  years 
hence.  The  pig  crop  in  1956  is  estimated 
at  88  million  head.  projected  expansion 
in  requirements  for  poultry  products  would 
necessitate   eventual    increases,  particu- 


larly in  broilers  and  turkeys  raised. 

requirements  for  farm  products,  un^er 
conditions  of  high  employment,  are  pro- 
jected for  1975  at  around  40  to  45  per- 
cent above  1953.  Population  growth  would 
account  for  possibly  30  to  35  percent  with 
the  remainder  due  to  rising  consumer  in- 
comes and  trends  in  popular  consumption 
habits.  The  increase  in  per  capita  use 
does  not  represent  a"  rise  in  pounds  of 
food  consumed;  it  is  due  primarily  to  a 
shift  to  such  relatively  high -cost  foods 
as  livestock  products,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  away  iron:  such  foods  as  cereals 
and  potatoes.  Demand  will  expand  rela- 
tively more  rapidly  for  those  farm  pro- 
ducts which  increase  most  in  response  to 
income  and  price  changes.  increases  in 
requirements  would  be  substantial  for  meat 
animals,  chicken  and  turkey,  and  most 
other  livestock  products.  Crop  require- 
ments in  general  would  increase  less,  but 
biggest  gains  in  requirements  are  in  pros- 
pect for  citrus  and  many  other  fruits, 
most  vegetables,  and  feed. 

(The  Demand  and  price  Situation) 


U.  S.  POULT  PRODUCTION 

Heavy  breed  turkey  poult  production 
during  November  totaled  767,000  compared i 
with  438,000  in  November  last  year  --  an 
increase  of  75  percent.    Of  the  total  pro- 
duced,  530,000  or  69  percent  were  of  the] 
heavy  white  breeds.     The  number  of  heavyj 
breed  poults  hatched  during  the  11  months 
of  this  year  totaled  66,271,000  compared' 
with    51,536,000   during    the    same  months 
last  year  --  an  increase  of  29  percent. 
Of  the  total  heavy  breed  turkeys  hatched 
during  the  11  months,    25  percent  were  of 
the   heavy   white  breeds.      The  number  of 
heavy  breed  eggs  in  incubators  on  December 
1  totaled  2,369,  000  compared  wi  th  1 ,  447,  000 
a  year  earlier  --  an  increase  of  60  per- 
cent.    Of  the  heavy  breed  eggs  in  incuba- 
tors,  1,208,000  or  51  percent  were  of  the 
heavy  white  breeds. 

Light  breed  poults  hatched  during 
November  totaled  681,000  compared  with 
511,000  in  iNovember  last  year  --  an  in- 
crease of  33  percent.  The  production  of 
light  breed  poults  during  the  11  months 
of  this  year  totaled  13,517,000  compared 
with  14,952,000  during  the  same  period 
last  year  --  a  decrease  of  10  percent. 
The  number  of  light  breed  eggs  in  incuba-< 
tors  on  December  1  totaled  1,438,000  com- 
pared with  1,179,000  on  December  1  last 
year  --an  increase  of  22  percent. 


NOVEMBER  HATCHERY  REPORT 

North  Carolina  chicks  hatched  by  com- 
mercial hatcheries  in  North  Carolina  dur- 
ing November  amounted  to  7,551,000.  This 
was  a  record  hatch  for  the  month,  and  i^ 
was  9.2  percent  above  the  previous  high 
of  6,916,000  attained  in  November  1955. 
The  current  hatch  is  75  percent  more  than 
the  average  November  hatch  for  the  five- 
year  period  1950-1954.  Of  the  total  hatch, 
6,996,000  were  for  commercial  broilers 
and  555,000  were  non-broilers  to  be  grown 
principally  for  farm  flock  replacements 
and  home  consumption.  The  numoer  produced 
during  January  through  November  of  this 
year  totaled  102,223,000  compared  with 
84,348,000  during  the  same  months  last 
year  --an  increase  of  21  percent. 

UNITED  STATES 

Commercial  hatcheries  produced  120, 
649,000  chicks  during  November.  This  was 
8  percent  above  the  output  of  November- 
last  year  and  39  percent  above  the  1950- 
54  average  for  the  month.  The  number  pro- 
duced during  the  first  11  months  of  this 
year  totaled  1,990,711,000  compared  with 
1,733,182,000  during  the  same  months  last 
year  --  an  increase  of  15  percent. 

Broiler  chick  production,  which  ac- 
counted for  87  percent  of  the  chicks 
hatched  during  Koveirber,  totaled  104,926, 
000  compared  with  95,874,000  a  year  ear- 
lier --  an  increase  of  9  percent.  The 
number  of  broiler  chicks  produced  in  Jan- 
uary through  November  totaled  1,317,940,000 
compared  with  1,102,054,000  during  the 
same  months  last  year  --  an  increase  of 
20  percent.  Chicks  produced  other  than 
for  broiler  production  totaled  15,723,000 
during  November  compared  with  15,498,000 
during  November  last  year  --  an  increase 
of  1  percent.  The  number  of  non-broiler 
chicks  produced  January  through  November 
totaled  672,771,000  compared  with  631,128, 
000,  an  increase  of  7  percent. 

A  larger  hatch  of  broiler  chicks  dur- 
ing December  than  a  year  ago  is  in  pros- 
pect as  the  number  of  broiler  chick  eggs 
in  incubators  on  December  1  was  7  percent 
larger  than  on  the  same  date  last  year. 
A  smaller  December  hatch  of  non-broiler 
chicks  than  a  year  ago  is  expected.  The 
number  of  non-broiler  chick  eggs  in  in- 
cubators on  December  1  was  12  percent 
less  than  on  December  1  last  year. 

Seasonal  rise  in  hog  prices  should  be 
at  least  as  large  as  usual,  holding  them 
well  above  last  winter. 


FARMERS  URGED  TO  LIST 
CROP  REPORTS 

All  landowners  having  three  or  more 
acres  are  urged  to  cooperate  with  their 
county  officials  and  township  listers  by 
making  their  crop  report  during  the  Janu- 
ary listing  period.  The  reports  made  by 
farmers  through  the  annual  Farm  Cen  .us 
enables  agricultural  workers  at  all  levels 
to  prepare  and  carry  out  effective  farm 
programs  which  are  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmer's  welfare.  The  collection  of  the 
individual  reports  is  most  important  -  and 
the  farmer  is  the  key  to  the  situation  - 
for  the  results  obtained  can  be  no  better 
than  the  information  given  by  the  farmer 
in  his  crop  report. 

Although  in  most  counties  the  farmers 
make  their  report  to  the  township  tax 
listers,  the  law  prohibits  the  use  of  this 
information  in  any  way  as  a  check  against 
the  farmer' s  personal  and  property  taxes. 
The  information  reported  by  farmers  is 
kept  strictly  confidential  and  is  avail- 
able only  to  the  landowner  who  makes  the 
report. 

Farmers  can  save  time  both  for  them- 
selves and  the  listers  by  making  some  notes 
in  advance  as  to:  (1)  How  they  used  their 
total  farmland  acreage  in  1956;  (2)  Acres 
of  each  crop  harvested  during  1956;  (3) 
Jons  of  fertilizer  used;  (4)  Numbers  of 
brood  sows,  milk  cows,  beef  cows,  and  hens 
and  pullets  as  of  January  1,  1957. 

All  farmers  are  urged  to  make  their 
crop  report  during  the  January  listing 
period  and  to  cooperate  with  their  town- 
ship lister  by  giving  as  complete  and  ac- 
curate information  as  possible. 


U.  S.  FAafo  INCOME 

Farmers'  realized  net  income  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1956  was  at  an  annual 
rate  of  approximately  11,9  billion  dol- 
lars. This  was  the  highest  quarterly  rate 
in  more  than  two  years,  8  percent  above 
the  third  quarter  of  1955. 

Cash  receipts  in  the  July-September 
quarter  were  up  4  percent  from  last  year, 
with  prices  and  marketings  both  a  little 
higher  than  in  the  same  months  of  1955. 
In  addition,  third  quarter  gross  income 
was  boosted  by  the  distribution  of  in- 
centive payments  for  wool,  totaling  some 
53  million  dollars  through  September,  and 
by  the  beginning  of  Soil  Bank  payments  in 
late  September.  Production  expenses  are 
running  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  but 
only  by  1  or  2  percent. 


NOVEMBER  COMMERCIAL  SLAUGHTER  IN  N.  C.  SLIGHTLY  DOWN 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock  in 
North    Carolina    during    November,  1956, 
totaled    25,552,000    pounds,  liveweight. 
This    production   was  slightly   under  the 
25,594,000  pounds  produced  during  the  same 
month  a  year  earlier.    The  number  of  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  was  below 
November,    1955,    but  the  decline  was  off- 
set to  some  extent  by  an  increase  in  the 
number    of  hogs   and   claves  slaughtered. 
The  number  of  animals  slaughtered  and  total 
liveweight  for  the  period  January  through 
November  at  884.5  thousand  head  and  271, 
744,000  pounds,  respectively,  is  above  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

Liveweights   in  pounds  of  animals 
slaughtered    by   species    for   November  of 
1956    were   as    follows:       Cattle  10,244, 
Calves  992,  and  Hogs  14,316. 

Production  of  red  meat  by  commercial 
slaughter  plants  in  the  u.   S.    totaled  2, 
411  mil  1  ion  pounds  in  November.    This  was  4 
percent  less  than  the  2,512  million  pounds 
produced  in  October  but  1  percent  above  the 


2,398  million  pounds  produced  in  November 
1955. 

Meat  production  during  the  first  11 
months  of  this  year  totaled  24,445  million 
pounds,  6  percent  more  than  the  23,038 
million  pounds  produced  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1955.  Compared  with 
the  11-month  period  last,  year,  beef  out- 
put was  up  7  percent;  pork,  up  6  percent; 
veal,  up  3  percent;  while  lamb  and  mutton 
output  was  down  1  percent.  Lard  produc- 
tion for  the  11-month  period  totaled  2,339 
million  pounds,  up  8  percent  from  the  cor- 
responding period  a  year  earlier.  The 
number  of  animals  slaughtered  during  the 
january-Fovember  period  was  greater  than 
the  corresponding  period  in  1955  for  all 
species  except  sheep  and  lambs.  Cattle 
slaughter  was  up  4  percent;  hog  slaughter, 
up  10  percent;  calf  slaughter,  up  1  per- 
cent; but  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  was 
down  slightly. 

Cattle  slaughtered  in  November  were 
(Continued  on  ?ige  7) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  U.  S.  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  * 


NOVEMBER 

JANUARY  THRU  NOVEMBER 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Species 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

Tho  u  s . 

He  3d 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

N.  C. 

Cattle 

13.7 

12.8 

10,715 

10, 244 

150.6 

138.  9 

115, 204 

109,745 

Calves 

4.  0 

5.  1 

739 

992 

58.  1 

53.  5 

10, 700 

10, 078 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.2 

17 

1.3 

1.  1 

110 

91 

Hogs 

64.0 

66.  0 

14, 123 

14, 316 

634.  0 

691.  0 

136, 501 

151, 830 

TOTAL 

81.9 

83.9 

25,  594 

25, 552 

844.0 

884.5 

262, 515 

271,744 

Mi  1 1  ion 

Head 

Mi  //ion 

Lbs. 

Mi  //ion 

Head 

Mi  1  lion 

Lbs. 

U.  S. 

Cattle 

2.2 

2.4 

2,  115 

2,  255 

23.6 

24.7 

22,  152 

23, 562 

Calves 

1.  1 

I.  2 

236 

255 

11.4 

11.5 

2,481 

2,572 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.  3 

1.  3 

128 

123 

14.9 

14.9 

1,429 

1,415 

Hogs 

8.  1 

7.7 

1,  889 

1,  787 

65.  5 

71.8 

15,569 

16,667 

TOTAL 

12.7 

12.6 

4,  368 

4,  420 

115.4 

122.9 

41,631 

44, 216 

Includes  s  I  aughter  under  rederat  inspection  ani  ither  who  I ess't'e  ani  retail 
slaughter;  excludes   farm  s I aughter . 
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COMMERCIAL  SLAUGHTER  (Continued) 

estimated  at  2,369,200  head.  This  was  9 
percent  fewer  than  the  2,605,100  head  in 
October,  but  7  percent  more  than  2,213,700 
head  slaughtered  in  November  1955.  Nov- 
ember beef  production  totaled  1,199  mil- 
lion pounds,  8  percent  less  than  the  1,304 
million  pounds  produced  in  October,  but  6 
percent  more  than  the  November  1955  out- 
put of  1,136  million  pounds.  The  average 
liveweightof  slaughter  cattle  in  November 
was  952  pounds,  13  pounds  heavier  than  in 
October  but  3  pounds  lighter  than  November 
a  year  earlier. 

The  number  of  calves  slaughtered  in 
November  was  estimated  at  1,162,400  head, 
down  14  percent  from  the  1,349,300  head 
slaughtered  a  month  earlier,  but  up  5  per- 
cent from  the  1,107,500  head  slaughtered 
in  November  a  year  earlier.  Veal  produc- 
tion for  the  month  totaled  140  million 
pounds,  down  17  percent  from  October,  but 
up  9  percent  from  November  1955. 

November  pork  production  totaled 
1,013  million  pounds,  5  percent  above 
October,  but  6  percent  less  than  November 
1955.  Hog  kill  for  the  month  was  esti- 
mated at  7,717,200  head,  3  percent  above 
the  October  kill  of  7,519,100  head,  but  5 
percent  under  the  8,100,100  head  for  Nov- 
ember a  year  earlier. 

Lard  output  totaled  247  million  pounds 
in  November,  8  percent  more  than  in  Octo- 
ber, but  6  percent  less  than  November  1955. 

Mutton  and  lamb  output  in  November 
totaled  59  million  pounds,  17  percent  less 
than  October  and  2  percent  less  than  Nov- 
ember 1955.  The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs 
slaughtered  during  the  month  was  1,288,700 
head.  This  was  21  percent  fewer  than  the 
October  estimate  of  1,623,400  and  3  per- 
cent fewer  than  the  1,333,900  head  slaugh- 
tered in  November  a  year  earlier. 

Poultry  slaughter  during  November 
totaled  578  million  pounds,  ready-to-cook 
basis.  This  was  4  percent  less  than  in 
October,  18  percent  more  than  November 
1955,  and  33  percent  above  the  10-year 
average  for  the  month. 


Moderate  price  increases  are  in  view 
for  feeders,  stockers  and  lower  grades  of 
s  I  aughter  cattle  this  winter.  Prices  of 
upper  grades  of  fed  cattle  are  likely  to 
dec  I  ire  somewhat  as  marketings  increase. 
Lamb  prices  are  likely  to  be  generally 
stronger  than  they  were  last  winter. 


N.  C.  FALL  PIG  CROP  ABOVE  YEAR  AGO 
Larger  Spring  Crop  Expected 

North  Carolina's  1956  fall  pig  crop 
(pigs  saved  June  1-December  1)  totaled 
821,000  head.  This  number  is  8  percent 
larger  than  the  760,000  head  saved  during 
the  fall  of  1955,  and  it  is  almost  15  per- 
cent greater  than  the  ten-year  average 
fall  crop  for  1945-54. 

The  fall  crop  plus  the  1,126,000  pigs 
saved  during  the  spring  give  a  total  of 
1,947,000  for  the  year,  or  3  percent  more 
than  the  total  of  1,882,000  pigs  saved 
during  1955  and  20  percent  above  the  ten- 
year  average. 

Sows  farrowing  in  the  State  during 
the  fall  of  1956  is  estimated  at  119,000 
head.  Pigs  saved  per  litter  averaged  6.9 
to  tie  the  record  established  in  the  fall 
of  1954.  During  the  fall  of  1955,  117,000 
sows  farrowed,  with  an  average  litter 
size  of  pigs  saved  amounting  to  6.5. 

Intentions  reports  from  Tar  Heel 
swine  producers  indicate  that  181,000  sows 
have  been  or  will  be  bred  for  spring  far- 
rowing (December  1,  1956-June  1,  1957).' 
This  number  is  8  percent  larger  than  the 
estimated  168,000  farrowing  during  the 
spring  of  1956  and  it  is  considerably 
above  the  1945-54  spring  average  of  140,000. 

For  the  united  States,  the  combined 
1956  spring  and  fall  pig  crops  totaled 
89.7  million  head,  a  decrease  of  6  per- 
cent from  a  year  ago.  The  spring  pig  crop 
at  53,136,000  head  was  down  8  percent  and 
the  fall  crop  of  36,535,000  was  down  4 
percent.  The  number  of  sows  farrowing 
this  fall  at  5,215,000  head  was  down  7 
percent  from  the  fall  of  last  year.  The 
7.00  pigs  saved  per  litter  for  the  fall 
crop  is  the  highest  average  number  on  re- 
cord. 

For  the  1957  United  States  spring 
pig  crop,  reports  on  breeding  intentions 
indicate  a  total  of  7,541,000  sows  to 
farrow,  or  2  percent  below  the  number  far- 
rowing last  spring.  If  the  intentions 
for  spring  farrowings  materialize  and  the 
number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter  equals 
the  10-year  average  with  an  allowance  for 
upward  trend,  the  1957  spring  pig  crop 
would  be  52  million  head.  A  crop  of  this 
size  would  be  2  percent  smaller  than  the 
crop  for  last  SDring. 

Product i on  of  eggs  will  probably  re- 
main above  the  record  levels  of  a  year 
earlier,  because  of  increased  rates  of  lay 
per  hen. 
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FARM  REPORT 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRIC£S 


PRICK'S  RECEIVED 

PARITY  OR 

AVERAGE 

PRICES 

COMMODITY 

BY  FARMERS 

COMPARABLE 

AS  PERCENTAGE 

PRICES  JJ 

OF  PARITY 

Nov.  15 

Dec.  15 

Nov.  15 

Dec.  15 

Nov.  15 

Dec.  15 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

1956 

Do  liars 

Do  1 1  a  rs 

Ool  1 ars 

Do  1 1 ars 

Hp  /  /  ars 

Do  1 1  ars 

.  3188 

.  3099 

.3581 

.  3581 

89 

87 

Wheat,  Bu  

2.05 

2.  07 

2.  45 

2.46 

84 

84 

Corn,  Bu  

1.21 

1.  22 

1.78 

1.79 

68 

68 

Oats,  Bu  

.724 

.744 

.870 

.870 

83 

86 

Barley,  Bu  

1.01 

1.  03 

1.36 

1.36 

74 

76 

Rye,  Bu  

1.24 

1.20 

1.71 

1.71 

73 

70 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt  

14.60 

14.  10 

21.80 

21.80 

67 

65 

14.  20 

16.20 

21.60 

21.60 

66 

75 

Lambs,  Cwt  

17.50 

17.40 

24.00 

24.  00 

73 

72 

Chickens,  All,  Lb. . . . 

.  157 

.  160 

.289 

.  289 

54 

55 

Eggs,  Doz  

.372 

.371 

.468 

.  468 

70  5/ 

72  5/ 

Milk,  Whlse.  Cwt.  2/. 

4.61  A/ 

4.55  A/ 

4.74 

4.74 

89,5/ 

88  5/ 

JJ     Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  currently  in  months  i  nd  i  ca  ted  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes   then  in  effect. 
2J     Est  i  mated  averaoe  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk  soli  at  wholesale  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
JJ  Revised. 
4/  Preliminary. 

5/    Percentage  of  seasonally  adjusted  orices   to  parity  orices 
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LARGER  FARM  STOCKS  OF  WHEAT,  OATS  AND  SOYBEANS 

CORN  ABOUT  UNCHANGED 


Stocks  of  wheat  on  N.  C.  farms  are 
estimated  to  be  2,769,000  bushels  as  of 
January  1,  1957.  The  current  estimate  is 
788,000  bushels  more  than  the  1,981,000 
bushels  on  farms  a  year  earlier  and  is 
644,000  bushels  above  the  1946-55  average. 

Record  production  of  Oats  in  1956  has 
resulted  in  a  record  January  1  holdings  of 
8,069,000  bushels.  The  current  estimate 
is  52  percent  more  than  the  5,313,000 
bushels  on  farms  a  year  earlier  and  is  a 
little  over  twice  the  10-year  average. 

Soybean  production  in  1956  was  by  far 


N.  C.  1957  WHEAT  ACREAGE  DOWN 

The  average  seeded  to  wheat  for  the 
1957  crop  in  North  Carolina  is  estimated 
at  361, 000,  down  7  percent  from  the  acreage 
seeded  for  1956. 

Seeding  conditions  during  the  Fall 
of  1956  were  mixed  from  favorable  to  un- 
favorable. About  one-third  x>f  the  crop 
was  seeded  prior  to  October  13  under  gen- 
erally favorable  conditions.  Unfavorable 
seeding  conditions  prevailed  during  the 
latter  half  of  October  and  much  of  the 
wheat  acreage  was  not  seeded  until  Novem- 
ber. 

Based  upon  the  condition  as  of  Dec- 
ember 1,  the  production  for  1957  is  esti- 
mated at  7,581,000  bushels  which  is  18 
percent  below  the  9,231,000  bushels  pro- 
duced last  year. 

UNITED  STATES 

Winter  wheat  seedings  for  1957  were 
sharply  reduced  to  nearly  one- fifth  less 
than  the  year  before  and  to  almost  a  third 
below  average.  Growers  have  weighed  the 
drought  threat  in  leading  wheat  states  as 
well  as  the  acreage  reduction  inducements 
of  the  Soil  Rank  plan.  Much  wheat  in  the 
Great  Plains  has  made  only  a  fair  start 

( Cont inued  on  Page  2) 


the  largest  crop  ever  produced  in  the  state 
and  on- farm  stocks  were  estimated  at  2, 
325,000  bushels.  This  compares  with  1, 
520,000  bushels  on  farms  January  1,  1956 
and  exceeds  the  average  by  1,055,000  bush- 
els. 

Stocks  of  corn  on  farms  totaled  47, 
434,000  bushels  and  about  equals  the  47, 
725,000  bushels  on  January  1,  1956. 
The  current  carry-over  is  15  percent  above 
the  1946-55  average. 

Stocks  of  hay  on  North  Carolina  farms 
as  of  January  1  are  estimated  at  731,000 

(Continued  on  Page  21 
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RHODESIA'S  STAKE  IN  TOBACCO 

Rhodesia  has  become  an  important  sup- 
plier in  international  trade  and  a  formi- 
dable competitor  to  other  flue-cured  and 
fire-cured  producing  countries.  Rhode- 
sian  exports  reached  132  million  pounds 
(export  weight)   in  1954,   or  more  than  10 

( Cont  inued  on  Page  2) 


LARGER   FARM  STOCKS  (Continued) 

tons.  Present  hay  stocks  are  about  13 
percent  below  January  1,  1955  and  11  per- 
cent below  the  10-year  1946-55  average. 

UNITED  STATES 
Stocks  of  corn  on  farms  January  1, 
1957  are  estimated  at  2,331  million  bush- 
els -  second  only  to  the  record  January  1 
stocks  of  2,480  million  bushels  in  1949. 
Current   farm  stocks  are  5  percent  above 
the  2,215  million  bushels  a  year  ago  and 
13   percent   above   average.      In  general, 
farm  stocks  on  January  1  are  above  a  year 
earlier    in    areas    where    1956  production 
exceeded    the   previous   year   and   below  a 
year    earlier   where    1956   production  de- 
cl ined. 

United  States  on  farm  stocks  of  wheat 
are  the  lowest  since  1941.  The  estimated 
293  million  bushels  of  wheat  on  farms 
January  1,  1957  is  8  percent  below  a  year 
earlier  and  21  percent  less  than  the  aver- 
age January  1  stocks  of  368  million  bush- 
els. The  January  1  stocks  are  equivalent 
to  29.4  percent  of  the  1956  production, 
compared  with  34.1  percent  held  a  year 
earlier  and  the  average  of  32.2  percent. 
About  one- fourth  of  the  total  wheat  on 
farms  January  1  was  wheat  from  the  1956 
and  earlier  crops  under  Government  loan, 
about  the  same  percentage  as  the  previous 
year. 

Stocks  of  oats  on  farms,  totaling 
696  million  bushels,  were  the  smallest 
January  1  holdings  on  farms  since  1940. 
Current  farm  stocks  are  a  fourth  smaller 
than  the  942  million  bushels  a  year  earl- 
ier and  one-sixth  less  than  the  average 
inventory.  These  stocks  include  oats 
stored  on  farms  under  Government  loan. 
Farmers  in  all  regions,  except  the  South 
Atlantic  States,  held  less  of  this  grain 
.on  January  1  than  a  year  earlier  due  in 
most  part  to  the  smaller  harvest. 

Soybean  stocks  on   farms  January  1, 
1957  are  estimated  at  169  million  bushels, 
the  highest  of  record.     These  stocks  are 
45    percent   above   a  year  earlier  and  14 
percent   above   those  of  January   1,  1955, 
the  previous  high.     The  large  farm  stocks 
result    from    the    record    1956  production 
■and    from   farmers  holding   a  higher  than 
usual  percentage  of  the  crop  on  farms. 

FEED  GRA INS:  Exports  are  likely  to  be 
down  20  percent  to  ?5  percent  from  last 
year.  Large  aress  of  damaged  wheat  acre- 
age in  Europe  were  reseeded  to  feed  grains. 
Considerable  low  grade  wheat  is  available 
abroad  for  feeding. 


N.  C.  WHEAT  (Continued) 

and  needs  much  more  moisture  to  fortify! 
plants  and  firm  soils  against  cutting  ( 
winds  which  although  largely  avoided  so  \ 
far  can  be  expected  as  a  normal  early-  ( 
season  hazard.  c 
A  1957  winter  wheat  crop  of  625  mil-  f 
lion  bushels  is  indicated,  based  on  con-  < 
ditions  as  of  December  1  and  other  fac-  I] 
tors.  A  ci'p  of  this  size  would  be  15  c 
percent  less  than  the  1956  crop  and  28  j 
percent  less  than  average.  j 

( 

RHODESIA  (Continued) 

It 

percent  of  total  Free  World  exports  of  all 
tobacco.  This  was  four  times  the  average 
exports  of  1935-39.  Even  more  significant 
is  the  Phodesian  share  of  the  all -import- 
ant flue-cured  export  market  -  16  percent.  < 

PRODUCTION 

] 

Total  production  of  leaf  tobacco  in  jl 
the  Federation  during  1956  reached  a  re- n 
cord  200  million  pounds.     Production  of  v 
flue-cured,    the  most  important  type,  was]' 
approximately    166  million  pounds,    up  26!' 
percent  from  1955.     This  leaf  is  grown  on  • 
soils    ranging   from   sandy   loam   to  heavy 
clay.    Southern  Rhodesia  furnished  91  per- 
cent,    mostly    from    the    Salisbury  area. 
Northern  Rhodesia  grew  7  percent  in  the 
western  area  along  the  Livingstone-Lusaka i 
railroad   and  in  the  eastern  area  around j 
Ft.  Jameson,    Nyasaland  grew  2  percent. 

The  acreage  of  Southern  fihodesian 
flue-cured  tobacco  harvested  in  1956  was 
20  percent  above  that  of  1955,  and  the 
average  yield  rose  to  760  pounds  an  acre-l: 
an  all  time  high.  This  yield  was  7  percent  i 
above  that  of  1955  and  about  20  percent 
above  the  average  of  1947-51,  but  was  still 
only  one-half  the  1,497  pound  average 
yield  in  the  United  States  for  1955. 

Fire-cured  production  in  the  Feder- 
ation   reached    approximately    27  million: 
pounds  in  1956.    Nyasaland  furnished  nearly 
all  of  this  type;   Southern  Rhodesia  pro-| 
duced  only  300,000  pounds. 

Oriental  leaf  production  reached! 
200,000  pounds.  There  is  increased  in-' 
terest  in  this  type  to  be  grown  for  the  I 
United  States  market. 


COST  OF  PRODUCTION 

Production  costs  per  acre  of  flue- 
cured  leaf  have  been  reported  by  farmers 
as  ranging  from  $180  to  $300  per  acre.  A 
cost  of  $225  was  typical.  This  was  based 
on  an  average  yield  of  600  pounds  of  leaf 
per  acre.  This  is  an  equivalent  of  about 
37.5  U.  S.  cents  per  pound.  The  native 
labor  costs  involved  represent  much  work 
on  other  farm  activities,  as  the  native 
is  kept  year-round.  Costs  are  rising  but 
increasing  yields  will  tend  to  somewhat 
offset  these. 

Turkish  leaf  is  grown  under  contract 
and  delivered  on  the  string. 

BUYER 

Domestic  manufacturers  produce  two 
qualities  of  cigarettes,  the  native  brand 
very  low  priced.  Over  90  percent  of  the 
flue-cured  leaf  of  Rhodesia  is  purchased 
for  export.  After  redrying  and  repacking 
this  leaf  is  shipped  by  rail  to  a  seaport 
in  Mozambique  or  South  Africa.  The  united 
Kingdom  is  the  destination  of  two-thirds 
of  the  total.  Australia,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  the  Belgian  Congo 
account  for  most  of  the  rest. 

OUTLOOK 

The  outlook  for  increased  production 
|of  flue-cured  leaf  tobacco  in  Rhodesia  is 
subject    to   many   qualifying  conditions. 
Physically,    there   is  much   room   for  ex- 
pansion since  there  is  much  unused  land. 
.However,   most  of  the  land  in  the  present 
area  of  flue-cured  tobacco  production  is 
in  very  large  farms.     Most  of  these  farms 
[are  already  growing  tobacco  in  as  large 
ian  acreage  as  can  be  efficiently  culti- 
vated. t   There  are  no  land  taxes.  There- 
fore, there  is  no  compulsion  for  the  owners 
to  break  up  these  large  farms.     Most  new 
[growers  are  compelled  to  go  into  outlying 
'areas  for  land.     As  production  begins  to 
exceed  world  demand  and  prices  drop  ac- 
cordingly,  many  of  these  new  farmers  will 
not  be  able  to  produce  at  a  profit.  The 
recent    drop    in   auction   prices   paid  in 
Fhodesia  for  the  1956  harvest  will  prob- 
able slow  the  expansion  of  tobacco  acreage. 
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FRU I  T:  Consumer  demand  is  expected  to 
continue  strong  this  winter.  Some  in- 
crease in  output  of  frozen  orange  con- 
centrate is  expected  this  season. 


EGG  PRODUCTION  FOR  DECEMBER 

Highest  of  Record 

Based  on  reports  from  producers  the 
December  egg  production  is  estimated  at 
143  million,  a  new  high  for  the  month  and 
is  20  million  above  the  1955  previous  re- 
cord high  production.  The  December  1956 
production  represents  an  increase  of  a- 
bout  11  million  eggs  from  November.  Lay- 
ers on  hand  numbered  9,428,000  compared 
with  9,014,000  a  year  earlier.  The  aver- 
age rate  of  lay  per  100  layers  amounted 
to  1,513  eggs  compared  with  1,364  during 
December  1955.  Total  eggs  produced  for 
the  calander  year  1956  amounts  to  1,672 
million  compared  with  1,469  million  for 
the  like  period  in  1955. 

In  the  Nation,  farm  flocks  laid  5,241 
million  eggs  in  December,  1956.  This  was 
a  record  high  production  for  the  month. 
Egg  production  was  above  December  1955  in 
all  regions  of  the  country  except  the  West 
where  it  was  1  percent  below  a  year  earl- 
ier, increases  from  a  year  earlier  were 
11  percent  in  the  South  Central,  8  per- 
cent in  the  South  Atlantic,  6  percent  in 
the  East  and  West  North  Central  and  4  per- 
cent in  the  North  Atlantic  States.  During 
1956,  60,837  million  eggs  were  produced, 
a  record  high  number.  This  is  2  percent 
above  1955  and  7  percent  above  the  1945- 
54  average. 

The  rate  of  lay  in  December  was  15.6 
eggs  per  layer,  compared  with  14.9  a  year 
earlier  and  the  10-year  average  of  12.0 
eggs.  The  rate  was  at  a  record  high  level 
for  December  in  all  regions  of  the  country. 
Increases  from  1955  ranged  from  1  percent 
in  the  West  to  9  percent  in  the  South 
Central  States.  The  yearly  rate  per  layer 
on  hand  was  196  eggs,  compared  with  192 
in  1955  and  the  average  of  170  eggs. 


RECORD  N.  C.  TURKEY 
CROP  EXPECTED 

North  Carolina  turkey  growers  intend 
to  produce  19  percent  more  turkeys  in  1957 
than  were  raised  in  1956.  If  grower  in- 
tentions as  of  January  1  are  carried  out, 
the  number  of  turkeys  raised  will  amount 
to  1,545,000  as  compared  to  1,295,000  pro- 
duced last  year.  Of  the  total  expected 
raised,    1,491,000  would   be  heavy  breeds 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


N.  C.   TURKEY  (Continued) 

and  54,000  would  be  light  breeds.  All  of 
the  expected  increase  is  in  the  heavy 
breeds  while  light  breeds  indicated  no 
change  from  the  1956  production. 

UNITED  STATES 

Turkey  growers  intend  to  produce  10 
percent  more  turkeys  in  1957  than  last 
year.  If  growers  carry  out  their  inten- 
tions, the  number  of  turkeys  raised  will 
be  about  84  million,  compared  with  76  mil- 
lion in  1956.  All  regions  of  the  country, 
except  the  North  Atlantic,  plan  increases 
ranging  from  6  percent  in  the  West  to  15 
percent  in  the  West  North  Central  States. 
Growers  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  ex- 
pect to  equal  last  year' s  production. 

v;eavy  breed  growers  intend  to  raise 
71,157,000  turkeys  this  year  --  13  percent 
more  than  last  year.  All  parts  of  the 
country  plan  increases  in  heavy  breed 
birds  ranging  from  1  percent  in  the  North 
Atlantic  to  19  percent  in  the  West  North 
Central  States.  Growers  plan  to  increase 
heavy  white  breeds  10  percent  above  last 
year  and  bronze  and  other  heavy  breeds  15 
percent.  in  1956  heavy  white  breeds  ac- 
counted for  about  a  fourth  of  all  heavies 
raised. 

Compared  with  1956,  farmers  plan  to 
increase  the  number  of  heavy  whites  raised 
17  percent  in  the  West  North  Central,  16 
percent  in  the  East  North  Central  and  11 
percent  in  the  South  Central  and  to  de- 
crease numbers  8  percent  in  the  West,  3 
percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  1  per- 
cent in  the  South  Atlantic  States. 

Bronze  and  other  heavy  breeds  will 
be  above  last  year  in  all  regions  of  the 
country  if  farmers'  plans  are  carried  out. 
imported  increases  from  last  year  are  22 
percent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  19  percent 
in  the  West  North  Central,  15  percent  in 
the  South  Central,  13  percent  in  the  East 
North  Central,  10  percent  in  the  West  and 
6  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  States. 

Light  breed  growers  expect  to  pro- 
duce 13,134,000  turkeys  in  1957  --  a  de- 
crease of  3  percent.  All  regions  of  the 
country  plan  fewer  light  breed  turkeys 
except  the  important  South  Atlantic  region 
where  production  is  expected  to  be  up  10 
percent.  Decreases  frorr  last  year  by 
areas  are  27  percent  in  the  West,  19  per- 
cent in  the  East  North  Central,  9  percent 
in  the  West  North  Central,  4  percent  in 
the  North  Atlantic  and  1  percent  in  the 
South  Central  States. 


PROSPECTIVE  1957  LATE  SPRING 
POTATO  ACREAGE  UP  7  PERCENT 

According  to  reports  from  growers  and 
other  key  individuals  the  late  spring 
potato  acreage  is  expected  to  be  25,000 
•acres.  If  growers  follow  through  on  their 
current  intentions,  the  1957  planted  acre-! 
age  will  be  7  percent  more  than  in  1956 
but  8  percent  less  than  the  1949-55  aver- 
.age  crop  of  27,200  acres. 

UNITED  STATES 
The  1957  production  of  winter  pota- 
toes is  forecast  at  7,570,000  hundred- 
weight, 44  percent  above  the  1956  produc- 
tion of  5,260,000  hundredweight  and  more 
than  double  the  1949-55  average  of  3,554, 
000  hundredweight.  The  forecast  on  Decem- 
ber 1  was  7,445,000  hundredweight. 

In  Florida,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Everglades  area,  the  winter  acreage  is 
making  good  progress.  In  the  Everglades, 
where  the  crop  was  severely  damaged  by 
freezes  in  late  November,  harvest  is  under-! 
way  and  yields  have  been  low.  In  the  Fort! 
Myers -Immokalee  area,  prospects  appear 
good  and  harvest  is  expected  to  start  the 
second  week  of  January  around  Fort  Myers 
and  a  little  later  around  Immokalee.  In 
Dade  County,  the  crop  has  made  good  pro- 
gress. Harvest  in  the  area  usually  starts 
in  early  February.  In  California,  most 
of  the  acreage  was  ready  for  harvest  in 
December  and  some  harvest  occurred.  How- 
ever, digging  was  mostly  confined  to  the 
poorer  yielding  fields.  Acreage  harvested 
to  January  1  this  year  is  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  total  --  much  less  than  a 
year  ago. 

Growers  of  late  spring  potatoes  re- 
ported intentions  to  plant  170,800  acres 
in  1957,  3  percent  above  the  acreage 
planted  in  1956  but  9  percent  below  1955. 
Growers  in  California,  who  usually  pro- 
duce about  one-third  of  the  late  spring 
acreage,  reported  intentions  at  63,000 
acres,  no  change  from  the  1956  acreage. 
A  slight  increase  over  last  year  is  in- 
dicated in  Kern  County  while  in  Riverside 
and  San  Bernadino  Counties  smaller  acre- 
ages were  reported.  In  North  Carolina, 
Alabama,  Louisians  and  Arizona,  intentions 
are  above  the  1956  planted  acreage.  Small 
declines  are  indicated  for  Georgia  and 
Oklahoma  while  no  change  was  reported  for 
South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and 
Texas. 


IRISH  POTATOES  PLANTED  AND  INTENDED  PLANTINGS 
FOR  1957  WITH  COMPARISONS 


SEASONAL 
GROUP  AND 
STATE 

ACREAGE 

YIELD  PER  HARVESTED  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

HARVESTED 

FOR 
HARVEST 
1957 

AVERAGE 
1949-55 

1956 

INDI- 
CATED 
1957 

AVERAGE 
1949-55 

1956 

INDI- 
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1957 

AVERAGE 
1949-55 

1956 

WINTER: 

CAL 1  FORNI  A  

1,000      1,000      1,000                                                  1,000      1,000  1,000 
Acres     Acres      Acres        Cwt.        Cwt,         Cwt.         Cwt.        Cwt.  Cwt. 

1 1  .0 
1 1  .6 

16.0 
17.8 

25.0 
21  .0 
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1  55 
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1  40 

160 
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1  .768 
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4.000 
3.  570 
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1  55.6 
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1956 
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1 ,000 
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1 ,000 
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1 ,000 
Cwt . 
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15.2 

21  .0 

23.0 

161 

168 

Apr.  10 

2.470 

3.528 

Apr.  10 

-    OTHER. . . . 

4.4 

5.2 

5.0 
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90 

•  t 

455 

470 

4.2 

.4 

.3 

42 

60 
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24 

■  • 

TOTAL  EARLY 

SPRING  

23.9 

26.6 

28.3 

130. 1 

151.2 

t  t 

3.110 

4.022 

t  t 

LATE  SPRING: 

North  Carol i n a. . 

27.2 

23.3 

25.0 

101 

100 

MAY    1 0 

2.738 

2  .330 

MAY  10 

South  Carol i na.  . 

1  1  .8 

8.0 

8.0 

79 

82 
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3.2 

2  .  2 

2  .0 

59 

58 
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Alabama-Baldw in 

Area  

20. 1 

15.4 

18.0 

89 

1  12 

1  .765 

1  .725 

OTHER . . . . 

13.0 

8.5 

8.5 

45 

50 

589 

42  5 

MISSISSIPPI  

11.4 

9.5 

9.5 

39 

39 

444 

370 

Arkansas  

15.7 

9.5 

9.5 

49 

54 

770 

513 

LOUISIANA  

12.3 

8.3 

8.5 

38 

49 

467 

407 

6.8 

5.0 

4.7 

48 

45 

325 

226 

Texas  

11.8 

9.1 

9.  1 

44 

45 

513 

410 

4.7 

4.3 

5.0 

221 

250 

1  .045 

1  .075 

CAL 1  FORN  1  A  

66  .  1 

63.0 

63.0 

260 

255 

1 7.084 

1 6.065 

TOTAL  LATE 

SPRING  

204.2 

166  .  1 

170.8 

1  32.0 

146.5 

26.853  J 

24 .330 
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CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL 
HATCHERIES  DURING  DECEMBER 

N.  C.  commercial  hatcheries  in  North 
Carolina  produced  7,508,000  chicks  during 
December  1956.  This  was  1.4  percent  above 
the  output  in  December  1955  and  78  percent 
more  than  the  5-year  1950-54  average.  The 
number  produced  during  January  through 
December  1956  totaled  109,731,000  compared 
with  91,748,000  during  the  same  months 
last  year- -an  increase  of  20  percent. 

Broiler  chick  production  in  December, 
by   commercial   hatcheries  amounted   to  6, 
977,000    and    non-broiler    chicks  totaled 
531,000    head.       Broiler   chicks  produced 
January   through  December  amounted  to  97, 
105,000    compared   with   82,056,000  during 
the  same  months  last  year--an  increase  of 
18  percent. 

UNITED  STATES 

Commercial  hatcheries  produced  121, 
961,000  chicks  during  December  1956.  This 
was  1  percent  above  the  120,235,000  pro- 
duced in  December  1955  and  35  percent 
above  the  1950-54  average  for  the  month 
of  90,267,000  chicks.  The  number  produced 
during  1956  was  the  largest  of  record, 
2,112,672,000  chicks,  compared  with  1, 
853,417,000  in  1955.  The  previous  high 
production  was  in  1954  when  1,860,615,000 
chicks  were  produced. 

Broiler  chick  production  which  ac- 
counted for  87  percent  of  the  hatch  during 
December  totaled  105,941,000  chicks,  com- 
pared with  102,730,000  in  December  1955-- 
an  increase  of  3  percent.     The  number  of 
broiler  chicks  produced  during  1956  totaled 
1,423,881,000,  compared  with  1,204,784,000 
in  1955--an  increase  of  18  percent.  Chicks 
produced  in  December  other  than  for  broiler 
production     totaled    16,020,000  compared 
with  17,505,000  a  year  earlier--a  decrease 
of  8  percent.     The  number  of  non-broiler 
chicks  produced  in  1956  totaled  688,791, 
000,    compared  with  648,633,000  in  1955--* 
an  increase  of  6  percent. 

The  demand  for  broiler  chicks  con- 
tinues relatively  strong.  The  number  of 
eggs  for  broilers  in  incubators  on  January 
1  was  10  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
The  number  of  non-broiler  eggs  in  incuba- 
tors on  January  1  was  16  percent  smaller 
than  on  January  1,  1956. 


U.  S.  POULT  PRODUCTION 

Heavy  breed  poult  production  during 
December  was  more  than  double  last  year' s 
production.     The  number  produced  totaled 
2,180,000  compared  with  1,029,000  in  Dec- 
ember  1955--an   increase  of  112  percent. 
Of  the  total  produced,   854,000  or  39  per- 
cent were  of  the  heavy  white  breeds.  A| 
large  January  hatch  of  heavy  breed  poultsl 
is    in   prospect   as    the  number  of  heavy| 
breed    eggs    in    incubators   on   January  1 
totaled  4,252,000  compared  with  2,660,000 
a  year  earlier--an  increase  of  60  percent. 

Light  breed  poults  hatched  during 
December  1956  totaled  1,076,000,  compared 
with  913,000  in  December  1955--an  increase 
of  18  percent.  The  number  of  light  breed 
poults  in  incubators  on  January  1  totaled 
1,418,000,  compared  with  1,346,000  a  year 
earlier--an  increase  of  5  percent. 
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DECEM3ER  MILK  PRODUCTION  UP 

Milk  production  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  December  totaled  136  million 
pounds.  Production  for  December  exceeded 
that  for  the  comparable  period  of  1955  by 
6  million  pounds  and  the  1945-54  average 
by  20  million  pounds.  Milk  production 
per  cow  in  herd  on  January  1,  1957  aver- 
aged 16.9  pounds  compared  with  15.4  pounds 
a  year  earlier  and  12.2  pounds  for  the 
10-year  average.  The  percent  of  milk 
cows  milked  on  January  1,  1957  was  75.9 
compared  with  73.1  a  year  ago. 

For  the  United  States,  milk  cows  on 
farms  produced  a  total  of  9,278  million 
pounds  of  milk  during  December  --  1  per- 
cent above  December  1955  and  15  percent 
above  the  1945-54  December  average.  Pro- 
duction increased  6  percent  from  November, 
about  the  same  gain  for  the  period  as  last 
year  but  larger  than  the  usual  increase  of 
4  percent.  During  December,  milk  output 
was  at  a  daily  rate  of  1.77  pounds  per 
capita,  equal  to  the  rate  a  year  earlier 
but  higher  than  the  10-year  December  aver- 
age of  1.72  pounds. 
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EGGS:  Product  i  on  will  probably  remain 
above  the  record  levels  of  a  year  earlier, 
because  of  increased  rates  of  lay  per  hen. 

WHEAT:  Exports  are  likely  to  top  the  1955- 
56  tola  I  of  344  mi  1 1  ion  bushels  by  at  least 
20  percent.  Last  winter's  bad  weather  in 
Europe  is  an  important  factor. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  WEATHER,  DECEMBER  1956 


Weather  was  essentially  fair  during 
the  first  and  last  weeks  of  December,  but 
the  middle  of  the  month  was  marked  by 
heavy  cloudiness,  especially  in  the  western 
and  central  parts  of  North  Carolina.  Wide- 
spread heavy  fog  occurred  on  several  days 
of  the  second  and  third  weeks,  and  there 
were  a  number  of  days  in  which  thunder- 
storms were  numerous.  No  violent  storms 
were  reported,  however,  and  the  principal 
effect  of  the  thunderstorm  weather  was  an 
uneven  distribution  of  rainfall.  The  ex- 
treme eastern  part  of  the  State  had  less 
of  the  mid-month  cloudiness;  sunshine  was 
recorded  an  average  of  sixty  to  seventy- 
five  percent  of  daylight  hours  along  the 
coast,  as  compared  with  fifty  to  sixty 
percent  inland. 

TEMPERATURES.  This  was  the  warmest 
December  in  twenty- five  years,  with  above 
normal  temperatures  prevailing  during  all 
except  the  first  two  days  and  the  final 
week.  Daily  maximum  temperatures  from 
seventy  to  eighty  degrees  were  recorded  at 
many  stations  on  more  than  half  the  days 
of  December,  and  some  places  broke  long- 
term  records  for  the  highest  December 
temperatures.     On  the  other  hand,  some  of 


the  coldest  weather  of  tne  year  occurred 
around  Christmas,  with  minimum  temperatures 
below  freezing  all  the  way  to  the  south- 
east coast  at  Wilmington.  Average  tem- 
peratures for  the  month  were  from  seven 
to  ten  degrees  above  normal  at  most  sta- 
tions, making  many  parts  of  the  State 
warmer  in  December  than  in  November. 

PRECIPITATION.  Pair,  sunny  weather 
prevailed  over  all -of  North  Carolina  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  or  twelve  days  of  Dec- 
ember, with  practically  no  rainfall  in  the 
State.  Thereafter,  heavy  cloudiness  set 
in,  and  rain  was  almost  a  daily  occurrence 
for  the  next  two  weeks.  Amounts  were  not 
generally  heavy,  however,  and  December 
rainfall  was  less  than  normal  over  most 
of  the  State.  Thundershower  conditions 
around  mid-month  caused  considerable  vari- 
ability from  place  to  place,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  rainfall  for  a  few  days  was 
almost  as  irregular  as  in  summer.  Amounts 
was  very  light  all  month  along  the  coast, 
with  many  places  totaling  less  than  an 
inch.  Elsewhere,  totals  were  mostly  one 
to  four  inches  except  in  the  southern 
mountains,  where  some  stations  totaled 
nine  inches. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL,  DECEMBER,  1956 
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Rainfal  1  data  furn  i  shed 

By  Dept.  of  Commerce 
Weather  Bureau,  Raleigh 


CBOP   RKFORTIWO  SBBV1CK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Charles  B.  Carney 
State  Climatologist 
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FARM  REPORT 

Compiled  by  authority  of 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Agri  cul  tural  Est i mates  Division 
S.   R.  Newell,  Director 

Publ  i  shed  by 

NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Division  of  Statistics 

L.    Y.  Bal  I  ent  ine,   Commi ssioner  of  Agri  cul  ture 

Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 

Henry  L,  Rasor,   Stat i st i c i an  in  Charge 


primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original   Information  Direct  From 
Farmers  and  other  Local  Sources 
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RYE  ACREAGE  UNCHANGED 


Rye  acreage  seeded  in  the  Fall  of 
195f  for  the  1957  crop  is  estimated  at 
152,000  acres  and  is  unchange  from  last 
years  acreage.  The  current  estimate  is 
13  percent  above  the  1945-54  average. 
Condition  of  the  cror  on  [eeember  1,  1956 
was  reported  at  86  per: en:  compared  with 
90  percent,  the  highest  oj  record,  a  year 
earlier.  The  December  1  average  equals 
the  10-year  average. 

The  United  States  rye  acreage  down 
for  all  purposes  in  the  fall  of  1956  is 
4.4  million  acres,  3  percent  less  than  the 
acreage  sown  in  the  fall  of  1955,  14  per- 
cent  less  than  the  large  acreage  sown  in 
thi  all  of  1954  but  one- fifth  above  the 
10-;  ear  average. 


H I GHL I GHTS:  Some  increase  in  net  income 
is  likely  for  farmers  in  1957  even  assum- 
ing increases  in  market  i  ng  costs  and  in 
the  prices  of  things  farmers  buy.  Reduced 
hog  market i ngs  increased  exports  and  de- 
creased product i on ,  due  to  the  Soil  Bank, 
are  keys  to  the  si tuation. 


EXPORTS:  Total  value  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports in  1956-57  may  be  up  15  percent  to 
20  percent  from  1955-56.  If  shipping  is 
available,  the  1956-57  value  is  I  ike  I  y  to 
top  the  1951-52  record  of  $4.  I  bi  1 1  ion. 
Lower  prices  may  increase  volume. 

Prospects  are  brightest  in  wheat,  cotton 
and  rice.  Fats  and  oils  may  remain  at 
last  year's  record  level.  Feed  grains 
and  tobacco  may  dec  I ine. 

COTTON:  Exports  may  reach  6.5  mi  II  ion 
bales,  nearly  three  times  last  year's 
total,  with  the  reduced  prices  and  low 
stocks  abroad.  Total  disappearance  this 
market  ing  year  is  likely  to  reach  15.5 
million  bales.  This  would  exceed  the  1956 
c rop  by  2.2  mi  1 1  ion  bales  and  reduce  carry- 
over by  a  similar  amount. 


TOBACCO. 


Prices   on   bur  ley  auctions  were 


averaging  8  percent  above   the  same  period 
last    season    through    mid-December,  1956. 
Supplies  are  down  a   little   from  last  year 
but  are  large  cons  i  der  i  ng  prospective  use. 
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N.  C.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX 
UP  6.5  PERCENT 

The  "All  Farm  Products''  index  of 
prices  received  by  North  Carolina  farmers 
at  local  markets  increased  17  points  (6.5 
percent)  during  the  month  ended  January 
15,  1957.  The  January  index  of  277  com- 
pares with  an  index  of  288  a  year  earlier 
and  an  index  of  260  on  December  15,  1956. 
Higher  prices  received  for  meat  animals 
and  some  of  the  crops  were  responsible 
for  the  increase  in  the  index. 

The  livestock  and  livestock  products 
index    registered    a    decline    which  was 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  1  POINT 
PARITY  INDEX  UP  2  POINTS 
PARITY  RATIO  UNCHANGED 

The  index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  increased  one  point  (four-tenths 
of  1  percent)  during  the  month  ended. 
January  15.  Substantial  increases  in 
prices  received  for  meat  animals  plus 
smaller  increases  for  fruit  and  grain 
crops  more  than  offset  lower  prices  for 
commercial  vegetables,  eggs,  dairy  pro- 
ducts, and  cotton.  The  January  index  at 
238  percent  of  its  1910-14  average  com- 
pared with  237  last  month  and  with  2  26  a 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 
FOR  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 

$  PER  CWT. 


UNITED  STATES 


t  PER  LB 


1940 


1945 


1950 


1955 


1960 


U.  S.   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC  3515-  56  (  9)      AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERV 


N.  C.  PRICES  (Continued) 

caused  by  lower  prices  received  for  eggs 
and  milk.   However,  the  decline  was  limited 
by  an  advance  in  prices  of  beef  cattle, 
calves,  hogs,  and  broilers. 

The  ratio  of  prices  received  by  North 
Carolina  farmers  to  prices  by  U.S.  farmers 
at    95  *as   5   points  above  December  15, 
1956. 


U.  S.  PRICES  (Continued) 

year  earlier. 

The  index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services  including 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Wage  Rates  (the 
Parity  Index)  established  a  new  all-time 
high  as  of  January  15,  at  292  percent  of 
its  1910-14  average.  This  represented  an 
increase  of  two  points  (two-thirds  of  1 
percent)  over  the  revised  December  index. 
About  half  of  the  advance  resulted  from 
higher  commodity  prices;  the  remainder 
from  the  continued  advance  in  taxes  on 
farm  real  estate,  interest  on  farm  mort- 
gage indebtedness,  and  farm  wage  rates. 
The  January  15  Parity  index  was  4  percent 
higher  than  in  January  1956. 

Although  the  Parity  Index  increased 
somewhat  more  than  farm  product  prices, 
the  Parity  Ratio  remained  at  82.  This 
compares  with  80  in  January  1956. 


SALES  OF  MILK  IN  U.  S.  TO 
RECORD  HIGH  IN  1957 


BE 


Sales  of  milk  by  farmers  again  will 
increase  substantially  this  year  since 
record  production  is  in  prospect.  The 
amount  of  milk  sold  by  farmers  has  beer, 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  actual  pro- 
duction, because  quantities  used  on  farms 
have  been  declining  for  several  years. 
Cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  milk  anc 
butterfat  during  the  first  quarter  oi 
1957  will  set  a  new  record  high  for  that 
period.  Cash  receipts  after  March  alsc 
will  be  influenced  by  the  level  of  price 
support  effective  April  1,  1957.  Farmers, 
received  the  second  largest  cash  receipts 
on  record  during  1956  a  little  ovei 
4,500  million  dollars  compared  with  4,21< 
million  in  1955,  4,114  million  in  1954, 
and  the  record  4,567  million  in  1952. 
Some  slight  increase  in  the  net  income 
position  occurred  in  1956,  primarily  be 
cause  of  lower  feed  costs  during  a  majoi 
part  of  the  year. 

The  Dairy  S  i  tuat  i  on 


Prices    for    leaf  and   top  grades  o\ 
bur  ley    are   up   sharply    from    last  season, 
Those     for    most    lugs    and    flying  grade 
were     about    the    same.        Overall,  burlej 
growers    received    record  prices    for  th 
1956  crop. 


N.  C.  AND  U.S.  INDEX  NUMBERS 


INDEX 


Dec. 

15 
1956 


Jan. 

15 
1957 


Jan. 
15 

1956 


Jan. 

15 
1955 


Jan 
15 
195 


NORTH  CAROL  I NA  INDEX  NUMBERS 


All  Farm  Products  

All  Crops  

Tobacco  

Cotton  

Oil  Bearing  „  

Grains  

Commercial  Vegetables  

Fruits  

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products.. 

Meat  Animals  

Poul  try  

Dairy  

Patio  of  Prices  Rec' d.  to  Paid*... 

Prices  Received  

Prices  Paid,  Int. ,  Taxes  & 

Wages  Kates  

Parity  Ratio  

*  Ratio  of  N.    C.  Prices  received  to  U 


260 

277 

288 

289 

29 

272 

295 

305 

306 

30 

339 

378 

386 

371 

36 

226 

230 

248 

273 

26 

279 

280 

307 

348 

31 

150 

153 

142 

182 

17 

227 

245 

223 

250 

24 

277 

282 

372 

303 

30 

216 

213 

227 

231 

26 

232 

239 

194 

251 

31 

194 

188 

2  38 

217 

25 

235 

227 

243 

236 

23 

90 

95 

102 

102 

1C 

UNITED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 

237 

238 

226 

243 

25 

290 

292 

281 

283 

28 

82 

82 

80 

86 

i 

5.  Prices  paid. 
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PRICES  PAID  BY  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMERS  FOR  FEED 


Prices  paid  by  North  Carolina  farm- 
ers for  most  mixed  dairy  feeds  on  January 
15,  1957  averaged  slightly  above  prices 
paid  in  mid-December. 

All  the  high  protein  feeds,  except 
neat  scrap  which  was  down  10  cents  per 
lundred,  remained  on  the  same  level  as 
December. 

Bran  at  $3.45  per  hundred  was  un- 
hanged.    Middlings  were  costing  farmers 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COMMOD I TY 


Tobacco  

Corn  

Wheat  

OATS  

Barley  

Rye  

Sorghum  Grains. . . 

Soybeans  

Peanuts  

Cotton  

Cottonseed  

Wool  

Hogs  

Beef  Cattle  

s^Veal  Calves  

Sheep  

Lambs  

Milk  Cows  

Cm  ckens  .  All.  . . . 

Com'l.  Broilers. . 

Turkeys  

4Eggs  

MILK.   WHLSE.  1/.. 

Retail  3J  

butterfat  

Potatoes  

sweetpotatoes  

Apples.  Com'l. . . . 
Lespedeza  Seed.  . . 

KOREAN  

KOBE  

Com.  &  Tenn  

Sericea  

Hay.  All  Baled  j4j 

Alfalfa  hay  

Lespedeza  hay. . . 

Soybean  and 

Cowpea  hay  

(Peanut  Vine  

OTHER  


UNIT 


LB. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Cwt. 

Bu. 

LB. 
LB. 

Ton 

LB. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Hd. 

LB. 

LB. 

LB. 

Doz. 

Cwt. 

Ot. 

LB. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Bu. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 
Ton 
Ton 


N.  C, 


Dec.  15 
1956 


JAN.  15 
1957 


U.  S. 


JAN.  15 
1957 


466 
23 
01 
76 
12 
1  .85 
2.00 
2.02 
.119 
.274 
41  .00 
.45 
16.00 
11  .20 
18.10 
5.00 
17.30 
105. 
.157 
-155 
.300 
461 
45 
210 
49 


5/5. 


4.25 
2.15 
10.40 
9.00 
1 1  .20 
17.00 
15.00 
28.90 
35.40 
32.20 

26.50 
17.60 
27.50 


DOLLARS 

6J  .520 
1  ,26 
2.06 
.77 
1  .12 
1  .85 
2.00 
2.02 
.119 
.278 
43.00 
.45 
16.40 
1 1  .50 
19.30 
5.30 
18.10 
105. 
.169 
.170 
.300 
.422 
2/5.35 
.208 
.49 

4.85 
2.25 
10.70 
9.00 
1 1  .30 
17.00 
14.70 
30.00 
38.60 
32.10 

27.50 
17.90 
28.80 


60. 


.527 
1  .23 
2.09 
.752 
05 
22 
13 
31 
1 1 1 
3021 
40 
.467 
17.30 
14.90 
16.60 
5.71 
18.00 
155. 
.171 
.180 
.276 
332 
41 
.213 
.591 
1  .56 
4.67 
3.24 
10.50 


22.90 
23.80 
25.10 

27.60 
24.40 


i/A. 


ZJ 

3J 


prices  for  the  month 
at  wholesale  to  pio,nts 


Estimated  average 
for  all  milk  sold 
and  dealers. 
Pre liminary. 

Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers  . 
The  all  hay  prices  is  the  weighted 
average  of  separate  kinds  including  an 
allowance  for  minor  kinds. 
Revised . 

Preliminary  season's  average. 


less  but  this  decline  was  more  than  off- 
set by  an  advance  in  corn  meal  prices. 

The  poultry  feed  prices  were  un- 
changed from  a  month  earlier. 

A  decline  in  egg  prices  was  respon- 
sible for  the  drop  in  the  egg-feed  price 
ratio. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

FEED  PER 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

HUNDREDWEIGHT 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

DOLLARS 

Mixea  uairy  reea 

Under  29%  Protein 

A1  1 

o    o  c 

3.  85 

3.90 

3.82 

16%  Protein  

3.  75 

3.75 

3.77 

o  or* 

3.  80 

3.  80 

3.80 

3.78 

3.79 

20%  Protein  

4.05 

4. 15 

3.99 

4.04 

4.  00 

4. 10 

4.  08 

4.  13 

29%  &  Over  

4.  55 

4.  60 

4.35 

4.37 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Linseed  Meal  

4.  11 

4.09 

Soybean  Meal  

4. 10 

4.  10 

3.86 

3.  85 

Cottonseed  Meal. . 

3.45 

3.45 

3.85 

3.  86 

4.  70 

4.60 

4.  68 

4.  63 

Grain  By -Products 

3.45 

3.45 

3.04 

3.  08 

Middl ings  

3.65 

3.  60 

3.12 

3.  14 

3.60 

3.75 

3.  50 

3.48 

Corn  Gluten  

3.39 

3.42 

Poultry  Feed 

4.75 

4.  75 

4.48 

4.  49 

Scratch  Grain. . . . 

4.15 

4.15 

4.11 

4.  13 

Broiler  Growing 

4.95 

4.  95 

4.  94 

4.93 

Poultry  Ration  //. 

3.84 

3.85 

3.  56 

3.  58 

JJ    Average  of  prices  paid  for  commerc  i  a  I 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

Dec. 
1956 

Jan. 
1957 

Dec. 
1956 

Jan. 
1957 

Egg -Feed 

(Poultry  Ration) 

12.0 

11.0 

10.4 

9.3 

Farm 

Chicken  Feed  ZJ 

4.4 

4.3 

3.8 

3.9 

Broiler-Feed 

(Broiler  Mash) 

3.  1 

3.4 

3.4 

3.7 

Turkey  Feed  2/ 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.7 

U    Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  farm  ch i chens , 
one  pound  broi lers  and  one  pound 
turkeys. 

2/    Poultry  ration. 
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COMMERCIAL  BROIL  ER  PRODUCTION  AND  GROSS  INCOME  IN  22  STATES  1955-56  JJ 


State 

And 
Total 


1955  2J 


Number 
Produced 


Pounds 
Produced 


Price 
Per 
Lb. 


Gross  1/ 
Income 


1956 


Number 
Produced 


Pounds 
Produced 


Price 
Per 
Lb. 


Gross  3J 
Income 


Thousand     Thousand  Cents 


Maine 

Conn. 

Pa. 

Ind. 

111. 

Mo. 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W.  Va. 

N.  C 

S.  C. 

Ga. 

Fla. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Texas 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

Calif. 


33, 438 
25,852 
30,318 
32,368 

8,691 
25,767 
69,820 
58,367 
55, 179 
21,873 
72,936 
10,053 
177,642 

9,  389 
57,764 
37,486 
76,954 
11,666 
79,687 

9,  782 

6,133 
48,516 


120,377 
90,482 
100,049 
103,578 
26,073 
77,301 
216,442 
180,938 
171,  055 
69,994 
218,808 
29,  154 
515, 162 
27,228 
179,  068 
104,961 
215,471 
34, 998 
231,092 
30,32  4 
19, 012 
150,400 


24.4 
26.5 
26.  1 
25.4 

25.  2 
24.3 
25.7 
25.7 
24.6 
24.8 
24.2 
24.5 
24.4 

26.  2 
24.5 
24.5 
24.4 
25.3 
25.5 
26.5 
26.  3 
27.9 


Thousand 
Do  1 1 ars 

29,372 
23,978 
26,113 
26, 309 

6,570 
18,784 
55,626 
46,501 
42,080 
17, 359 
52,  952 

7,143 
125,700 

7,134 
43,872 
25,715 
52,575 

8,854 
58,928 

8,036 

5,000 
41,962 


Thousand       Thousand      Cen  ts 


Thousanc 
Do  1 1 ars 


43,469 
30, 505 
37,  291 
38,518 

9,  126 
31,700 
85,669 
67,033 
61,  249 
24, 498 
94,  087 
13,  359 
222,780 
11,830 
82,  085 
52,  855 
99,  271 
15,716 
99,887 
11,115 

8,382 
52,397 


156,488 
109,818 
130,518 
123,258 

28  ,  291 

98,270 
291, 275 
221,  209 
189  ,  872 

80,843 
291,670 

38,741 
690,618 

35,490 
254, 464 
153,280 
287,886 

50,  291 
319,638 

33,345 

26,822 
167,670 


19.2 
20.3 
20.9 
19.6 
19.4 
18.8 
19.9 
19.9 
19.4 
19.5 
18.9 
19.4 
18.7 
20.8 
18.7 
18.7 
18.7 
19.9 
19.7 
23.1 
21.6 
22.1 


30,046 
22,  293 
27,  278 
24,159 

5,488 
18,  475 
57,964 
44,  021 
36,835 
15,764 
55,  126 

7,516 
129,  146 

7,382 
47,585 
28,663 
53,835 
10,  008 
62,969 

7,703 

5,794 
37,  055 


TOTAL 


959,681 


2,911,967 


25.1 


730,563 


1,192,  822 


3,779,757 


19.4 


735,105 


JJ    States  having  weekly  chick  p I acement  reports.    _<£/    Revised.     J/  Includes 

consumpt i on  in  househo Ids  of  producers  which  is  less  than  I  percent  of  total 
product  i  on 


1956  BROILER  PRODUCTION  UP 
SHARPLY  IN  TWENTY-TWO  STATES 

Commercial  broiler  production  in- 22 
important  States  covered  by  weekly  chick 
placement  reports  totaled  1,193  million 
birds  during  1956  24  percent  more  than 
in  1955  and  the  largest  number  of  record 
for  these  States.  The  22  States  having 
weekly  placement  reports  produced  about 
88  percent  of  the  Nation' s  broilers  in 
1955. 

Georgia  led  all  States  with  223  mil- 
lion birds,  followed  by  Texas  with  100 
million,  Arkansas  with  99  million,  North 
Carolina  with  94  million,  Delaware  with 
86  million,  Alabama  82  million,  and  Mary- 
land 67  million. 

The  average  price  received  for  the 
1956  production  in  the  22  States  was  19. 4 
cents  per  pound  live  weight,  compared  with 
25. 1  cents  in  1955.  These  States  pro- 
duced about  3,780  million  pounds  live 
weight  of  commercial  broilers  --  30  per- 
cent more  than  in  1955.  Birds  raised  in 
1956  were  sold  at  heavier  weights  than  in 


1955.  Because  of  the  lower  price  received 
for  the  1956  production,  gross  income 
from  sales  was  only  about  1  percent  higher 
than  in  1955.  Gross  income  from  sales  in 
the  22  States  were  $735,105,000,  compared 
with  $730,563,000  in  1955. 


TURKEY  BREEDER  HENS  UP 
2  PERCENT  IN  STATE 

Turkey  breeder  hens  on  N.  C.  farms 
as  of  January  1,  1957,  were  estimated  at 
42,000  birds,  compared  with  41,000  a  year 
earlier,  an  increase  of  2  percent.  Heavy 
breeds  were  estimated  at  40,000  birds, 
compared  with  38,000  January  1,  1956  — 
an  increase  of  5  percent.  Light  breeds 
were  estimated  at  2,000  birds,  down  1,00C 
from  a  year  earlier. 

UNITED  STATES 

Heavy  breed  turkey  breeder  hens  on 
U.  S.  farms  January  1,  1957,  were  esti- 
mated at  3,170,000  birds,    compared  with 

(Cont inued  on  Page  5 J 


TURKEYS  (Continued) 

2,775,000  a  year  earlier  --  an  increase 
of  14  percent.  Light  breeds  were  esti- 
mated at  447,000  birds,  compared  with 
456,000  January  1,  1956  --  a  decrease  of 
2  percent.  Testings  for  pullorum  disease 
during  the  July  through  December  period 
of  1956  were  up  24  percent  for  heavy 
breeds  and  up  4  percent  for  light  breeds 
from,  the  same  period  a  year  earlier, 
Heavy  white  breeds,  which  were  19  percent 
of  all  heavy  turkeys  tested  July  through 
December  were  up  8  percent.  Growers  as 
of  January  1  indicated  they  intended  to 
produce  10  percent  more  turkeys  in  1957 
than  last  year.  They  intend  to  raise  13 
percent  more  heavy  breeds  and  3  percent 
fewer  light  breeds. 

Numbers  of  heavy  breed  hens  on  Janu- 
ary 1  this  year  were  above  last  year  in 
all  regions  of  the  Country.  Increases 
from  a  year  earlier  were  20  percent  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  17  percent  in  the  West 
North  Central,  16  percent  in  the  West,  15 
percent  in  the  South  Central,  4  percent 
in  the  East  North  Central,  and  1  percent 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States.  The  eight 
leading  States  with  69  percent  of  the 
heavy  breeders  in  the  Country,  ranking  in 
the  order  named,  are  California,  Minne- 
sota, Texas,  Oregon,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Iowa, 
and  Virginia.  These  eight  states  had  19 
percent  more  heavy  breeders  than  a  year 
earlier. 

Light  breed  hens  on  farms  were  down 
from  last  year  in  all  regions  of  the 
Country,  except  in  the  important  South 
Atlantic  region  where  they  were  up  14  per- 
cent. Decreases  were  20  percent  in  the 
East  North  Central,  16  percent  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  11  percent  in  the  West 
North  Central,  5  percent  in  the  South 
Central  and  2  percent  in  the  West. 

The  eight  leading  States  with  76  per- 
cent of  the  light  breeder  hens  in  the 
Country  are  Virginia,  California,  Texas, 
Ohio,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
West  Virginia.  These  States  had  1  per- 
cent more  light  breed  hens  on  January  1 
than  a  year  earlier. 


Higher  product i on  than  a  year  earl- 
ier, and  lower  prices,  continue  in  pros- 
pect for  eggs  the  first  few  months  of 
l  1957.  Number  of  layers  on  hand  January 
I,  1957,  was  up  some  from  a  year  earlier. 
The  rate  of  lay  per  bird  is  also  running 
higher. 


N.  C.  HONEY  PRODUCTION 
UP  41.7  PERCENT 

Honey  production  in  North  Carolina 
during  1956  amounted  to  4,928,000  pounds. 
This  amount  is  41.7  percent  above  the 
3,477,000  pounds  produced  for  1955,  but 
it  is  23.3  percent  below  the  record  high 
crop  of  6.4  million  pounds  in  1951.  The 
1956  season  was  generally  favorable  for 
honey  production.  The  increased  produc- 
tion over  1955  came  from  four  percent 
fewer  colonies  --  an  estimated  176,000  as 
compared  with  183,000  colonies  for  1955. 
The  176,000  colonies  is  the  smallest  since 
1947  when  the  number  was  173,000.  Pro- 
duction per  colony  in  1956  was  28  pounds, 
which  is  the  highest  since  1951  when  the 
the  average  was  34  pounds. 

The  average  price  per  pound  received 
by  producers  for  honey  in  1956  was  33.7 
cents.  The  value  of  the  honey  crop  for 
the  State  in  1956  was  $1,661,000  and 
$53,000  for  beeswax.  Producers  received 
an  average  of  51  cents  per  pound  for  bees- 
wax. Honey  stocks  on  hand  for  sale  on 
December  15,  1956.  totaled  739, 000  pounds 
--the  smallest  since  1953  when  the  stocks 
totaled  649,000  pounds. 

UNITED  STATES 

U.  S.  Honey  production  in  1956  to- 
taled 215  million  pounds  --  15  percent 
below  1955  and  the  smallest  crop  since 
1948.  The  crop  was  produced  by  5,332,000 
colonies  of  bees,  about  the  same  number 
as  in  1955;  but  production  per  colony  of 
40.2  pounds  was  well  below  the  1955  pro- 
duction of  47.8  pounds  per  colony.  In 
mid-December,  producers  had  about  49  mil- 
lion pounds  of  honey  on  hand  for  sale  -- 
about  23  percent  of  the  estimated  1956 
production.  Beeswax  production  totaled 
4,118,000  pounds,  compared  with  4,599,000 
pounds  in  1955. 

Production  of  honey  was  below  1955 
in  all  regions  of  the  country  except  the 
South  Atlantic  and  West  where  it  was  up 
36    percent   and   1   percent  respectively. 
Decreases    from   1955  were  47  percent  in 
the  East  North  Central,  38  percent  in  the 
North   Atlantic,    21  percent   in  the  West 
North  Central  and  15  percent  in  the  South 
Central  States.     Cool  weather  and  exces- 
sive rainfall  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer in  the  North  Atlantic  States  restrict- 
ed bee  activity  and  cut  nectar  flow.  This 
plus  a  poor  fall   flow,    resulted  in  the 
poorest    crop   of   record   for   this  area. 
Spring    and   summer   weather   in   the  East 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


N.  C.  SLAUGHTER  DOWN  4  PERCENT  IN  DECEMBER 


Commercial   slaughter  of  livestock 
in  North  Carolina  during  December  of  1956 
totaled   21,573,000  pounds  liveweight 
about     4    percent    below    the  22,456,000 
pounds  slaughtered  during  December  1955. 
By    species   the  December  slaughter  was 
made   up  of   7,190,000  pounds  of  cattle, 
717,000  pounds  of  calves,   and  13,666,000 
pounds  of  hogs. 

Total  commercial  slaughter  in  the 
State  for  1956  amounted  to  293,317,000 
pounds.  This  was  the  highest  yearly  total 
of  record  and  was  due  to  an  increase  in 
hog  slaughter. 

UNITED  STATES 

Output  of  red  meat  by  commercial 
^slaughter  plants  in  the  U.  S.  totaled 
2,209  million  pounds  in  December  1956. 
This  was  8  percent  below  the  November 
1956  production  of  2,411  million  pounds 
and  9  percent  below  the  2,433  million 
pounds  for  December  1955. 

Total  commercial  production  of  beef, 


veal,  pork,  lamb  and  mutton  in  1956  at 
26,654  million  pounds  established  a  new 
record.  Production  was  5  percent  or  1, 183 
million  pounds  above  the  previous  high  of 
25,471  million  pounds  for  1955.  The  an- 
nual production  totals  for  1956  when  com- 
pared with  1955  show  beef  up  7  percent, 
veal  up  3  percent,  pork  up  3  percent,  and 
mutton  and  lamb  down  2  percent. 

Beef  production  this  past  December, 
at  1,14  2  million  pounds,  was  5  percent 
below  November  but  3  percent  above  the 
1,  114  million  pounds  for  December  1955. 
Beef  output  for  the  12  months  of  1956 
totaled  14,087  million  pounds  which  is  a 
new  high,  and  7  percent  above  the  pre- 
vious record  of  13,  213  million  pounds  for 
1955. 

Cattle  slaughtered  during  December 
1956  totaled  2,181,900  head.  This  is  8 
percent  below  the  2,369,200  head  slaugh- 
tered in  November,   but  was  4  percent  or 


( Cont i nued  on  Page  7) 
NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  U.  S.  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER* 


DECEMBER 

JANUARY  THROUGH  DECEMBER 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Species 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

Thous 

,  Head 

Thous.  Lbs. 

N.  C 

Cattle 

10.5 

9.4 

8,241 

7,  190 

161.1 

148.3 

123,445 

116,935 

Calves 

3.6 

3.8 

627 

717 

61.7 

57.3 

11,327 

10,795 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.  1 

9 

1.4 

1.1 

119 

91 

Hogs 

64.0 

63.0 

13,579 

13,666 

698.0 

754.0 

150,080 

165,496 

TOTAL 

78.2 

76.2 

22,456 

21,573 

922.2 

960.7 

284,971 

293,317 

Mi  1 1  ion  Head 

Mi  1 1  ion  Lbs . 

Mi  II  ion  Head 

Million  Lbs. 

u.  s. 

Cattle 

2.1 

2.2 

2,049 

2,115 

25.7 

26.9 

24,201 

25,677 

Calves 

1.0 

1.0 

208 

202 

12.4 

12.4 

2,689 

2,774 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.3 

1.2 

127 

118 

16.2 

16.1 

1,556 

1,533 

Hogs 

8.7 

6.8 

2,035 

1,598 

74.2 

78.7 

17,603 

18, 265 

TOTAL 

13. 1 

11.2 

4,419 

4,033 

128.5 

134.  1 

46,049 

48,249 

Includes  slaughter  under  Federal  inspect i on  and  other  wholesale  and  retail  slaughter, 
Exludes  farm  s laughter . 


N.  C.  SLAUGHTER  (Continued) 

75,  2  00  head  above  the  December  1955  kill. 
The  total  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in 
1956  was  26,856,100  head,  up  4  percent  or 
1,133,600  head  from  the  previous  record 
high  of  25,722,500  head  for  1955. 

Veal  production  for  December  1956 
was  110  million  pounds,  21  percent  less 
than  a  month  earlier  and  3  percent  less 
than  a  year  earlier.  Veal  output  for  the 
year  of  1956  amounted  to  1,532  million 
pounds,  3  percent  above  the  1,487  million 
pounds  for  1955. 

The  number  of  calves  slaughtered  in 
December  1956  totaled  956,700  head.  This 
was  18  percent  below  the  1,162,400  head 
killed  the  previous  month  and  4  percent 
below  the  992,900  slaughtered  during  Dec- 
ember 1955.  Calf  slaughter  for  the  year 
of  1956  totaled  12,448,900  head.  This 
was  71,900  head  or  1  percent  above  the 
12,377,000  head  of  calves  killed  in  1955. 

December  1956  pork  production,  ex- 
cluding lard,  was  estimated  at  901  million 
pounds.  This  is  a  drop  of  11  percent 
from  the  preceding  month  and  21  percent 
lower  than  December  1955.  Total  pork 
output  for  1956  was  10,  305  million  pounds, 
up  3  percent  from  the  10,027  million 
pounds  for  1955  and  the  largest  for  any 
year  since  1952.  The  hog  kill  for  Dec- 
ember was  estimated  at  6,841,600  head. 
This  was  11  percent  below  the  November 
1956  total  of  7,717,200  head  and  21  per- 
cent below  the  8,672,200  hogs  slaughtered 
in  December  1955.  Total  hogs  slaughtered 
during  1956  at  78,673,800  head  was  6  per- 
cent over  1955. 

Production  of  lamb  and  mutton  in  Dec- 
ember 1956  totaled  56  million  pounds, 
down  5  percent  from  the  previous  month 
and  8  percent  less  than  the  61  million 
pounds  produced  in  December  1955.  Total 
production  of  lamb  and  mutton  for  all 
months  of  1956  was  estimated  at  730  mil- 
lion pounds  or  2  percent  less  than  the 
744  million  pounds  produced  in  1955. 

Sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  in  Dec- 
ember 1956  totaled  1,199,400  head.  This 
was  7  percent  fewer  than  the  November 
1956  kill  of  1,288.700"  head  and  8  percent 
below  the  December  1955  total  of  1,304,  900 
head.  Total  sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered 
in  1956  at  16,069,400  head  was  1  percent 
less  than  the  total  for  1955  of  16,  215, 100 
head. 

Poultry  meat  output  for  December 
1956  totaled  458  million  pounds  on  a 
ready-to-cook  basis.  This  was  21  percent 
smaller  than  production  for  the  previous 


month,  but  17  percent  above  the  total  for 
December  1955.  Total  poultry  meat  pro- 
duction for  1956  was  estimated  at  4,768 
million  pounds.  This  was  a  new  high  for 
annual  production  and  20  percent  above 
the  1955  total  of  3,963  million  pounds. 

N.  C.  HONEY  (Continued)* 

North  Central  States  was  cool  and  wet  and 
prevented  bees  from  working  much  of  the 
time,  resulting  in  the  smallest  crop  there 
since  record  began  in  1939.  Colonies 
from  package  bees  built  up  slowly  in  this 
area.  Drought  conditions  over  much  of 
the  West  North  Central  area  resulted  in  a 
crop  well  below  that  of  the  previous  year. 
Production  in  the  South  Central  States  is 
well  below  1955  because  of  the  very  short 
Texas  crop. 

In  the  West  the  crop  was  1  percent 
above  the  previous  year  and  would  be  con- 
sidered an  average  crop.  Production  in 
the  South  Atlantic  States  was  well  above 
the  very  short  crop  in  1955.  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida  had 
crops  sharply  larger  than  the  low  1955 
production. 

The  10  leading  states  with  56  per- 
cent of  the  1956  production  were  Califor- 
nia, Minnesota,  Florida,  Iowa,  Idaho, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Texas,  Georgia  and 
Montana. 

Honey  production  per  colony  averaged 
40.2  pounds,  compared  with  47.8  pounds  in 
1955  and  the  average  of  43.6  pounds. 
Yields  were  below  the  previous  year  in 
all  regions  of  the  country  except  in  the 
South  Atlantic  where  they  increased  from 
27.5  pounds  in  1955  to  37.0  pounds  in 
1956.  Decreases  from  1955  were:  North 
Atlantic  from  39.0  to  24.9  pounds;  East 
North  Central  from  54.6  to  29.4  pounds; 
West  North  Central  from  87.7  to  69.9 
pounds;  South  Central  from  27.2  to  22.6 
pounds  and  the  West  from  57.5  to  57.0 
pounds. 

Estimated  stocks  of  honey  on  hand 
for  sale  by  producers  in  mid-December 
totaled  49  million  pounds  --  23  percent 
of  production.  Stocks  as  a  percentage  of 
production  were  37  percent  in  the  East 
North  Central,  25  percent  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  22  percent  in  the  West  North 
Central  and  West  and  17  percent  in  both 
the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
States. 

Beekeepers  received  an  average  price 
of  19.0  cents  per  pound  for  all  honey 
sold  in  1956,  including  the  combined 
wholesale  and  retail  sales  of  extracted, 
chunk,    and  comb  honey. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


PRICES 

RECEIVFD 

PARITY  OR 

AVERAGE  PRICES 

COMMODITY 

BY  FARMERS 

COMPARABLE 

AS  PERCENTAGE 

PRICES  JJ 

OP  PARITY 

Dec.  15 

Jan.  15 

Dec.  15 

Jan.  15 

Dec.  15 

Jan.  15 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

PERCENT 

PERCENT 

CottOn,        Lj  t )  0    0    O   0   00    0   0   0  00 

.3099 

.3021 

.3581 

.3656 

87 

83 

^  h  0  (-1 t  |             1 1  000000000000 

2.07 

2.09 

2.46 

2.49 

84 

84 

COrrij         ^UooOO    000    0    0    000  0 

1.22 

1.23 

1.79 

1.80 

68 

68 

0^  t  S  p       13L1o  ooooeooeoooo 

.744 

t;<") 
.  i  O  ~'j 

.870 

.864 

86 

87 

Bcirl          ,       BU  •  ooeooooooo 

1.03 

1.05 

1.36 

1.34 

76 

78 

R^Gj        RlJ  o  0000000000000 

1.20 

1.22 

1.71 

1.65 

70 

74 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt. .... 

14.  10 

14.90 

21.80 

22.10 

65 

67 

\  1 0      S  ,  O\\tooooeooooooo 

16.20 

17.30 

21.60 

21.60 

75 

80 

Lambs,  Cwt.  

17.40 

18.00 

24.  00 

24.60 

72 

73 

Chickens,   All,  Lb.... 

.  160 

.171 

.289 

.282 

55 

61 

^£>£)^|       OO^jo   eooeooooo  oo 

.371 

.332 

.468 

.473 

5/  72 

5/  75 

Milk,  Wnlse.  Cwt.  £/. 

1/  4.53 

4J  4.41 

4.74 

4.76 

5/  88 

5/  87 

//     Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  currently  in  months  i nd i cated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes   then  in  effect. 
2/     Es  t  i  ma  ted  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  who  I esa I e  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
3/  Revised. 
4/  Preliminary. 

5/    Percentage  of  seasonally  adjusted  prices  to  parity  prices. 
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LIVESTOCK  NUMBERS  INCREASE 


With  the  exception  of  workstock, 
which  have  declined  rapidly  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  numbers  of  North  Caro- 
lina livestock  on  farms  as  of  January 
1  showed  an  increase  over  those  reported 
a  year  earlier.  All  cattle,  estimated 
at  965,000  were  up  10,000  head,  or  about 
one  percent,  and  they  were  approximately 
24  percent  above  the  1946-55  ten-year 
average  of  780,000.  Practically  all  of 
the  increase  came  in  milk  stock--cows 
and  heifers  two  years  old  and  over  having 
risen  from  375,000  to  379,000,  while  the 
number  combined  with  younger  animals 
being  kept  for  milk  rose  from  544,000  to 


553,000.  All  other  cattle,  or  those  kept 
primarily  for  beef,  at  412,000  on  January 
1  were  little  changed  from  the  411,000  on 
farms  a  year  earlier. 

Hogs  on  farms  amounted  to  1,314,000 
as  compared  with  1,276,000  on  hand  as  of 
January  1,  1956,  reflecting  an  increase 
for  the  year  of  three  percent  and  showing 
a  rise  of  11  percent  above  the  ten-year 
average  of  1,182,000.  By  age  groups, 
pigs  up  to  six  months  old  increased  from 
750,000  on  January  1,  1956  to  791,000  as 
of  January  1,  1957,  a  5.5  percent  gain; 
sows  and  gilts  moved  from  190,000  to 

(Cont  inued  on  Page  3) 
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INTENDED  PURCHASES  OF  BABY 

This  year  farmers  plan  to  buy  9 
percent  fewer  chicks  than  last  year. 
Some  difference  between  their  February 
plans  and  their  actual  purchases  are  to 
be  expected  depending  on  egg  and  feed 
price  relationships  and  other  develop- 

^nts  during  the  coming  hatching  season. 
All  areas  show  a  decrease  except  the 

last  South  Central  and  Pacific  Coast 
States  where  intended  chick  purchases 
are  up  2  and  4  percent  respectively. 
Intended  decreases  from  last  year  in 
chick  purchases  are  17  percent  in  the 
West  North  Central  States,  14  percent 
in  the  East  North  Central,  9  percent  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic,  6  percent  in  the 
West  South  Central,   5  percent  in  the 


CHICKS  EXPECTED  LOWER  IN  1957 

Mountain  and  1  percent  in  the  New  Eng- 
land and  South  Atlantic  States. 

Farmers  now  plan  that  40  percent 
of  their  chick  purchases  this  year  will 
be  straight  run  chicks,  54  percent  pul- 
let chicks  and  6  percent  cockerels. 
Last  year  they  bought  40  percent  straight 
run  chicks,  53  percent  pullet  chicks  and 
7  percent  cockerels, compared  with  43  per- 
percent  straight  run  chicks,  50  percent 
pullet  chicks  and  7  percent  cockerels 
in  1955  and  45  percent  straight  run, 49 
percent  pullets  and  6  percent  cockerels 
in  1954.  The  percentage  purchases  in 
1954  and  1955  as  straight  run,  pullets 
and  cockerel  chicks  are  on  a  revised 
basis. 


at 


INTENDED  PURCHASES  OF  BABY  CHICKS 


GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 

Intended 
Purchases 
as  a  %  of 

1956 
Purchases 

PERCENT 

OF  TOTAL 

BABY  CHICKS 

BOUGHT  IN  1956 

BABY  CHICKS  INTENDED  IN  1957 

Straight 
run 

Pullet 
chicks 

Cockerel 
chicks 

Straight 
run 

Pullet 
chicks 

Cockerel 
chicks 

_1 

A. 

% 

_% 

A 

_%_ 

—  I 

New  England 

99 

12 

79 

9 

12 

79 

9 

Middle  Atlantic 

91 

27 

68 

5 

26 

70 

4 

E.  N.  Central 

86 

31 

62 

7 

31 

62 

7 

W.  N.  Central 

83 

38 

51 

11 

37 

53 

10 

South  Atlantic 

99 

51 

45 

4 

50 

47 

3 

E.  S.  Central 

102 

64 

31 

5 

65 

32 

3 

W.  S.  Central 

94 

53 

37 

10 

59 

33 

8 

Mountain 

95 

54 

40 

6 

51 

42 

7 

Pacific 

104 

37 

60 

3 

41 

56 

3 

UNITED  STATES 
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40 

53 

7 

40 

54 
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N.  C.  EGG  PRICES  LOWER 

North  Carolina  egg  prices  received 
by  farmers  averaged  42.2  cents  per 
dozen  in  mid-January,  down  3.9  cents 
from  a  month  earlier  and  13.6  cents 
below  the  55.8  cent  average  a  year 
earlier. 

UNITED  STATES 
United  States  prices  received  by 
producers  for  eggs  in  mid-January  aver- 
aged 33.  2  cents  per  dozen  compared  with 
37.1  cents  in  mid-December  and  46.6  cents 
in  mid-january  1956. 


SPRING  CABBAGE  ACREAGE 
EXPECTED  TO  INCREASE 

Based  on  intentions  reports  receive< 
from  spring  cabbage  producers  in  Nortl 
Carolina,  the  1957  late  spring  crop  wil 
total  about  2, 800  acres,  if  growers  car 
ry  out  their  present  intentions,  the  croj 
will  be  17  percent  above  the  harvestec 
acreage  last  year  and  about  31  percenl 
above  the  1949-55  seven-year  average 
of  2, 130. 

Prospective  plantings  for  th< 
seven  late  spring  producing  states  ii 
1957  would  occupy  10,450  acres--eigh1 
percent  more  than  the  acreage  for  har 
vest  last  year  and  three  percent  above 
average.  (See  Table  on  Page  8) 


RECORD  JANUARY  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Egg  production  in  North  Carolina 
during  January  1957  is  estimated  at  146 
million.     This  is  12  percent  above  the 
previous  January  record  established  in 
,  1956  when  130  million  eggs  were  produced. 

The  average  number  of  layers  for 
.  January  on  hand  in  the  state  is  estimated 
I  at  9,428,000.     This  is  4  percent  above 
.the  9,099,000  on  hand  a  year  earlier. 
January  rate  of  lay  of  15.5  eggs  per 
bird  compares  with  14.3  a  year  earlier 
and  is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
heavy  increase   in  production. 

U.  S.  farm  flocks  laid  5,369 
million  eggs  in  january--4  percent  more 
than  in  January  1956  and  9  percent  above 
the  10-year  average.  Egg  production  was 
at  record  high  levels  for  the  month  in 
the  West  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic 
States  and  was  above  last  year  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  except  the  West 
where  it  was  2  percent  below  January 
1956.  Increases  from  a  year  ago  were 
9  percent  in  the  South  Central,  7  percent 
in  the  South  Atlantic,  5  percent  in  the 
West  North  Central  and  3  percent  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  the  East  North  Central 
States. 

Rate  of  egg  production  in  January 
was  16.0  eggs  per  layer,  compared  with 
15.6  a  year  earlier  and  the  average  of 
13.4  eggs.  Increases  in  the  rate  of 
lay  over  last  year  were  7  percent  in  the 
South  Central,  4  percent  in  the  North  and 
South  Atlantic,  3  percent  in  the  West 
North  Central  and  2  percent  in  the  East 
North  Central  States.  The  Western  States 
decreased  1  percent  in  the  rate  of  egg 
product  ion . 

The  Nation*  s  laying  flocks  aver- 
aged 334,687,000  layers  in  january--l 
percent  more  than  in  January  last  year, 
but  9  percent  less  than  average.  The 
North  Atlantic  and  Western  States  had 
about  the  same  number  of  layers  as  in 
(January  last  year.  The  number  of  layers 
iwas  up  3  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  2  percent  in  the  West  North 
.Central  and  South  Central  and  1  percent 
iin  the  East  North  central  States  over 
a  year  earl ier . 


CHICKEN  PRICES:  Prices  received  for 
chickens  (farm  chickens  and  commercial 
broilers  J  in  m  i  d- January  were  the  low- 
est for  the  month  since  January  1941. 


RECORD  MILK  PRODUCTION  IN  1956 

A  record  1,740,000,000  pounds  of  milk 
was  produced  in  North  Carolina  during 
1956.  The  record  output  exceeds  the  pre- 
vious high  (revised  1955  production)  by 
55,000,000  pounds.  The  1956  production 
was  attained  from  an  estimated  355,000 
milk  cows,  5,000  less  than  were  on  farms 
in  1955.  During  1956,  milk  production 
per  cow  averaged  4,  900  pounds,  an  increase 
of  220  pounds  over  the  4,680  pounds  reached 
in  1955. 

(Cont inued  on  Page  6) 


LIVESTOCK  NUMBERS  (Continued) 

207,000  a  rise  of  nine  percent;  while 
other  hogs  showed  a  decline  by  dropping 
six  percent  from  336.000  to  316,000. 

TOTAL  LIVESTOCK  VALUES  HIGHER 

Sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  at  58,000 
were  5,000  above  those  on  hand  a  year 
earlier  and  16,000  above  the  ten-year 
average.  The  inventory  has  steadily 
increased  since  1950  and  now  stands  at 
the  highest  level   since  1938. 

Chickens  on  farms  in  North  Carolina 
on  January  1,  excluding  commercial 
broilers,  amounted  to  13,014,000  an 
increase  of  about  a  half  million  over  a 
year  earlier  and  over  the  ten-year 
average.  Turkeys,  excluding  fryers, 
were  placed  at  69,000  as  compared  with 
65,000  the  first  of  last  year.  The  ten- 
year  average  number  for  1946-55  is  52, 000. 

Despite  decreases  for  some  species, 
combined  values  of  all  livestock  and 
poultry  on  farms  January  1  advanced  about 
eight  percent  from  $126,589,000  to 
$136,648,000  over  the  period  from  a  year 
earlier.  Value  of  cattle  moved  from 
$66,850,000  to  $73,340,000  for  an  in- 
crease of  9.7  percent.  Value  of  hogs 
rose  from  $23,351,000  to  $29,171,000  at 
a  gain  of  24.9  percent,  and  sheep  in- 
creased in  value  by  14.2  percent,  or  in 
dollars  from  $853,000  to  $974,000. 
Decreasing  in  value  were:  Workstock, 
from  $20,790,000  to  $19,170,000,  or 
7.8  percent;  chickens,  from  $14,401,000 
to  $13,665,000  or  5.1  percent;  and 
turkeys  from  $344,000  to  $328,000,  or 
4.7  percent.  The  drop  in  value  of  work- 
stock  was  due  to  smaller  numbers,  while 
that  for  chickens  and  turkeys  was  because 
of  lower  average  values  per  head. 
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LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY  ON  FARMS:     INVENTORY  NUMBERS 


SPECIES  AND 


CLASSIFICATION 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Numbers  On  January  1 


1946-55 
Average 


1956 
Revised 


1957 
Prel. 


Value  Per  Head 


1946-55 

Average 


1956 


1957 


Tol 


1946-55 
Average 


R( 


THOUSAND  HEAD 


HORSES  AND  MULES  -  Total 

2  years  plus  

Under  2  years  old  

CATTLE  -  Total  

Milk  Stock:  

Cbws  &  Heifers  2  yrs.  plus. 
Heifers  1-2  years. . . 
Heifer  Calves  

Other  Cattle:  JJ  

Cows  2  years  plus  

Heifers  1-2  years. . . 

Calves  

Steers  1  year  plus  

Bulls  1  year  plus  

SHEEP  -  Total  

On  feed  

Stock  Sheep  

Ewe  Lambs  

Wethers  &  Ram  Lambs. . . 

Ewes  1  year  plus  

Rams  1  year  plus  

Wethers  1  year  plus. . . 

HOGS  -  Total  

Under  6  months  

Sows  &  Gilts  6  mos.  plus... 
Others  6  mos.  plus. . . . 

CHICKENS  -  Total  2/  

Hens  >  

Pullets  

Other  Chickens  2J  

TURKEYS  -  Total  J/  

All  heavy  breeds  

All  light  breeds  

Total  breeder  hens. . . . 
Heavy  breeder  hens. . . . 
Light  breeder  hens. . . . 


329 


231 
227 
4 


213 
209 
4 


151.00 


DOLLARS 


90.00 


THOUSAt 


90.00 


51,623 


780 
378 


995 
544 
375 
79 
90 

411 
201 
63 
92 
35 
20 


965 
553 
379 
82 
92 

412 
200 
60 
97 
35 
20 


94.00 


121.00 


70.00 


90.00 


76.00 


101.00 


72,546 
33,750 


42 


42 


53 

53 
7 
1 

41 
3 
1 


58 

58 
9 
1 

44 
3 
1 


18.00 


18.00 


16.  10 


16.  10 


16.80 


16.80 


766 


766 


1,  182 


1,276 
750 
190 

336 


1,314 
791 
207 
316 


26.50 


18.30 


22.20 


31,393 


12,562 


12,523 
4,492 
6,574 
1,457 


13,014 
4,537 
7,  166 
1,311 


1.32 


1.  15 


1.05 


16,629 


I 


52 


65 
55 
10 
41 
38 
3 


69 
64 

5 
42 
40 

2 


6.38 


5.30 


4.75 


330 


JJ    Primarily  for  beef  purposes.    2J    Does  not  in* 
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fES  ON  JANUARY  1   -  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES 


UNITED  STATES 

Numbers  On  January  1 

Value  Per  Head 

Total  Value 

1946-55 

Average 

1956 

Revised 

1957 
Prel. 

1946-55 
Average 

1956 

1957 

1946-55 
Average 

1956 
Revised 

1957 
Prel. 

!0 

THOUSAND  HEAD 

DOLLARS 

THOUSAND  DOLLARS 

7,448 
7,076 
372 

3,928 
3,  728 
200 

3,558 
3,364 
194 

63.90 

62.60 

71.60 

498,483 

245, 919 

254,913 

0 
9 

85, 142 
36, 120 
24,223 
5,629 
6,268 

49,022 
19,496 

0,  o9o 

14,656 
7,683 
1,794 

96,804 
34,737 
23,213 
5,480 
6,044 

62,067 
25,516 
o,  zoo 
18,979 
9,560 
1,774 

95, 166 
34,458 
23,028 
5,391 
6,039 

60, 708 
24, 936 
O,  u  <y 
18,742 
9,206 
1,745 

120.00 
175. 00 

- 

88.00 
139. 00 

- 

91.60 
147.00 

10, 142,324 
4, 198, 535 

8, 523, 592 
3,219,651 

- 

8, 715, 177 
3,382,974 

4 
4 

n 

33, 242 
4,548 
28,694 
4,  192 
1,055 
22,229 
888 
330 

31, 273 
4,261 
27,012 
3,838 
687 
21,429 
845 
213 

30, 838 
4,468 
26, '370 
3,  742 
634 
20,982 
817 
195 

17.00 

14.30 

14.90 

559, 030 
481,424 

445, 501 
384,984 

461, 609 
394, 208 

55,963 
29,785 
9,282 
16, 895 

55, 173 
34,062 
8,557 
12, 554 

52,207 
33,246 
8,423 
10,538 

32.50 

17.70 

24.70 

1,808,430 

978, 397 

1,  287, 151 

i!5 

437,070 
135,847 
269,567 
31,656 

382,846 
121,719 
238,579 
22,548 

392,811 
119,833 
251,585 
21,393 

1.40 

1.26 

1.  17 

614,504 

481,265 

459,732 

8 

m 

5,317 
3,374 

4,923 
4,  193 

730 
3,231 
2,775 

456 

5,745 
5,035 

710 
3,617 
3,  170 

447 

6.57 

5.50 

5.05 

34,588 

27, 100 

29,009 

tibial  broilers.     J/    Does  not  include  turkey  fryers. 


SLIGHT  INCREASE 
IN  EARLY  SUMMER  POTATOES 

Based  on  reports  from  producers,  the 
early  summer  potato  crop  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  expected  to  amount  to  about  9,500 
acres.  If  growers  follow  through  on 
their  present  intentions  the  1957  planted 
acreage  will  amount  to  only  100  acres 
more  than  was  harvested  last  year  and  it 
will  be  32  percent  under  the  1949-55 
seven-year  average  of  14, 000  acres.  The 
early  summer  crop  is  produced  mainly  in 
the  Piedmont  section  and  in  southern 
mountain  areas  and  is  made  up  principally 
of  *  'farm  potatoes' '  produced  noncommer- 
cially.  Commercial  production  of  this 
seasonal  group  is  largely  confined  to 
Hendersonville  area  and  nearby  vicinities. 

UNITED  STATES 
Growers  of  early  summer  potatoes 
in  the  United  States  reported  about 
February  1  intentions  to  plant  105, 400 
acres  in  1957,  5  percent  above  the 
acreage  in  1956  but  5  percent  below 
1955.  A  large  increase  in  acreage  is 
indicated  for  the  panhandle  section  of 
Texas.  Growers  in  Delaware,  Eastern 
Shore  and  Norfolk  areas  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky  and 
Texas  reported  some  increase  over  their 
1956  acreage.     No  change  from  last  year 


was  reported  for  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Tennessee  while  small  decreases  are 
expected  in  Maryland,  and  the  central 
area  of  Virginia. 

Growers  of  early  spring,  late 
spring  and  early  summer  acreages  have 
reported  intentions  to  plant  304,500 
acres  in  1957  or  4  percent  more  than 
the  1956  planted  acreage  of  293,600 
acres . 


MILK  (Continued) 

UNITED  STATES 

Milk  production  on  United  States 
farms  in  1956  reached  an  all  time  high  of 
125.7  billion  pounds,  according  to  re- 
vised estimates.  This  exceeds  the  pre- 
vious record  for  1955  by  more  than  2.5 
billion  pounds.  Annual  production  per 
cow  averaged  6,006  pounds  above  the 
6,000  mark  for  the  first  time  on  record 
and  nearly  one-fourth  higher  than  a  de- 
cade earlier.  Numbers  of  milk  cows  on 
farms  continued  to  decline,  totaling 
20,927,000  for  1956,  the  smallest  annual 
number  in  records  dating  back  through  1924t 
Numbers  of  heifers  and  heifer  calves  on 
farms  January  1,  1957,  for  replacing  mil* 
cows  were  aown  from  a  year  earlier  and  the 
smallest    since    the    late    1940' s. 


IRISH  POTATOES 


Seasonal 
Group  And 
State 

PLANT 

ED  ACREAGE 

YIELD  PE 

R  PLAN] 

'ED  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

Average 
1949-55 

1956 

Indi- 
cated 
1957 

Average 
1949-55 

1956 

indi- 
cated 
1957 

Average 
1949-55 

1956 

indi- 
cated 
1957 

J  tOOO 

1 ,000 

1 ,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

EARLY  SUMMER: 

Mo. 

13.5 

10.0 

10.0 

61 

70 

(June) 

820 

700 

(June) 

Kans. 

6.2 

3.0 

3.0 

44 

39 

(  10  ) 

277 

117 

(  10  ) 

Del. 

5.7 

9.0 

9.5 

135 

185 

853 

1,665 

Md. 

4.2 

3.0 

2.9 

97 

105 

409 

315 

Va. -E.  Shore 

20.4 

19.7 

21.5 

125 

138 

2,576 

2,719 

-Norfolk 

4.2 

2.8 

2.9 

103 

100 

438 

280 

-Other 

8.6 

7.  3 

7.0 

65 

58 

560 

423 

N.  Car. 

14.0 

9.4 

9.5 

62 

65 

878 

611 

Ga. 

4.0 

2.8 

3.0 

36 

36 

142 

101 

Ky. 

19.9 

15.0 

15.3 

55 

60 

1,096 

900 

Tenn. 

19.7 

13.0 

13.0 

57 

56 

1,114 

728 

Texas 

6.2 

5.9 

7.8 

137 

160 

818 

944 

TOTAL  E. 
SUMMER 

126.7 

100.9 

105.4 

79.0 

94.2 

t  i 

9,980 

9,503 

« < 

WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  JANUARY,  1957 


The  first  month  of  1957  was  the  cloud- 
iest month  in  several  years  over  North 
Carolina.  The  average  amount  of  sky  cover- 
ed with  clouds  during  the  month  was  about 
three- fourths,  and  sunshine  was  recorded 
only  about  40  percent  of  the  daylight 
hours.  The  only  generally  clear  weather 
of  the  month  occurred  on  the  2nd,  and  on 
the  18th  and  19th;  there  were  several 
days  with  unbroken  cloudiness  over  most 
of  the  State,  and  some  coastal  points  re- 
ported more  than  half  the  days  completely 
cloudy.  With  all  the  clouds  and  gloom 
there  was  very  little  stormy  weather.,  and 
the  highest  wind  recorded  at  any  weather 
station  was  only  forty  miles  per  hour. 
There  were  local  thunderstorms  on  the 
29th,  however,  and  a  small  tornado  was 
unofficially  reported  in  Iredell  County. 

TEMPERATURE:  There  was  a  wide  range 
of  temperatures  in  North  Carolina  during 
January,  ranging  from  the  upper  seventies 
over  most  of  the  State  on  the  afternoons 
of  the  28th  and  29th  to  below  zero  on  some 
of  the  higher  mountain  peaks  the  morning 
of  the  18th.  Many  individual  stations 
recorded  the  highest  and  lowest  January 
temperatures  to  occur  in  several  years. 
In  general ,  the  coldest  weather  came  dur- 
ing a  one-week  period  centered  around  mid- 


month.  Before  that,  temperatures  had 
ranged  very  close  to  normal  for  the  time 
of  year;  after  the  cold  spell  ended  around 
the  20th,  the  rest  of  the  month  was  mostly 
unseasonably  warm.  Averaged  over  the 
month,  most  sections  of  the  State  were 
lormal  or  just  a  little  on  the  cool  side 
for  January. 

PRECIPITATION.  Rain  occurred  with 
unusual  frequency  in  January,  most  sta- 
tions having  at  least  a  sprinkle  on  20  or 
more  of  the  31  days.  The  daily  amounts 
were  mostly  small,  however,  and  up  until 
the  last  few  days  of  the  month  very  few 
places  had  anything  like  the  usual  January 
amount.  During  the  last  few  days,  parit- 
cularly  on  the  31st,  heavier  rains  occur- 
red, even  so,  there  were  very  few  places 
outside  the  Mountains  that  had  as  much 
rainfall  in  January  as  the  long-term  aver- 
age for  the  month.  Most  stations  east  of 
the  Mountains  had  less  than  three  inches, 
with  a  few  exceptions  near  the  Virginia 
line  getting  up  to  four  and  a  half.  Larger 
amounts  fell  in  the  Mountains,  ranging  up 
to  seven  or  eight  inches  on  the  southern 
and  western  slopes.  Snow,  sleet,  or  freez- 
ing rain  fell  over  most  of  North  Carolina 
on  the  15th,  and  in  the  Mountains  on  sev- 
eral days. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL  FOR  JANUARY,  1957 
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FARM  REPORT 
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SPRING  CABBAGE  INTENTIONS  AS  OF  FEBRUARY  1,  1957 


CROP 
AND 
STATE 

ACREAGE 

YIELD 

PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

Average 
1949-55 

1956 

Indi- 
cated 
1957 

Average 
1949-55 

1956 

indi- 
cated 
1957 

Average 
1949-55 

1956 

Indi- 
cated 
1957 

Acres 

Cwf. 

/,  000 
Cwf. 

CABBAGE  -  U 

Late  Spring  2/ 

N.  Carol ina 

2, 130 

2,400 

2,800 

119 

140 

May 

253 

336 

May 

Virginia 

2,360 

2,  400 

2,600 

120 

120 

10 

282 

288 

10 

Tennessee 

2,750 

2,  350 

2,500 

137 

140 

378 

329 

Kentucky 

360 

180 

123 

170 

43 

31 

Maryland 

950 

850 

850 

119 

132 

111 

112 

Missouri 

940 

820 

900 

98 

110 

92 

90 

Ohio 

640 

700 

800 

190 

200 

120 

140 

GROUP  TOTAL 

10,130 

9,700 

10,450 

127 

137 

1,280 

1,326 

U  Includes  process / ng 

<?/  1957  acreage  prospective. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


COOPERATIVE   CROP    REPORTING  SERVICE 


NO.    228  RALEIGH.  N.   C.  MARCH    13,  1957 


N.  C.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  2  POINTS 

The  ''All  Farm  Products''  index  of 
prices  received  by  farmers  at  local  mar- 
kets increased  2  points  during  the  month 
ended  February  15,  1957.  The  February 
index  of  279  compares  with  an  index  of 
287  a  year  earlier  and  an  index  of  277  on 
January  15,  1957. 

An  advance  of  2  points  in  the  all 
crops  index  from  295  on  January  15  to  297 
in  mid  February  was  due  mostly  to  higher 
prices  received  for  grains,  soybeans, 
cotton,  sweetpotatoes  and  apples. 

The  livestock  and  livestock  products 
( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  DOWN  4 
POINTS  PRICES  PAID  UP  2  POINTS 
PARITY  RATIO  80 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by  Farm- 
ers declined  4  points  (2  percent)  during 
the  month  ended  February  15.  Declines 
were  reported  for  most  commodities,  led 
by  hogs,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  milk,  -and 
potatoes.  Higher  prices  for  oranges, 
chickens,  and  some  commercial  vegetables 
were  only  partially  offsetting.  The  Feb- 
ruary Index  at  234  percent  of  its  1910-14 
average  compared  with  238  in  January  and 
with  227  a  year  earlier. 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


REALIZED  NET  INCOME  PER  FARM 

1956  as  a  Percentage  ot  1955 


U.  S.  TOTAL  106% 


120  &  over 
110  to  119 
100  to  109 
91  to  99 
3  90  &  under 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC  3857-57  (2)     AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICE 
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N.  C.  PRICES  (Continued) 

index  at  216  was  3  points  above  the  mid 
January  index.  However,  the  advance  was 
limited  because  of  lower  prices  received 
for  hogs,  turkeys,  eggs,  and  milk. 

The  ratio  of  North  Carolina  prices 
received  to  U.  S.  prices  paid  was  un- 
changed from  the  previous  month. 


U.  S.   PRICES  (Continued) 

A  general  increase  in  prices  of  both 
living  and  production  goods  lifted  the 
Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  for  Com- 
modities and  Services,  including  Interest, 
Taxes,  and  Wage  Rates  (the  parity  Index) 
nearly  1  percent  during  the  month.  Prices 
of  food,  feeder  livestock,  and  motor  sup- 
plies contributed  most  to  the  increase. 
This  advance  established  a  new  all-time 
high  for  the  Parity  Index,  in.  mid-Febru- 
ary it  was  5  percent  higher  than  a  year 
earlier. 

With  farm  product  prices  off  nearly 
2  percent  this  month,  the  Parity  Ratio 
dropped  back  to  80,  the  post-World  War  II 
low  point,  first  established  in  November 
1955. 


N.  C.  CASH 
HIGHEST 


FARM  RECEIPTS 
IN  SOUTHEAST 


fan 
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end 
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Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  in 
North  Carolina  during  the  calendar  year  of 
1956  amounted  to  $950,293,000.  At  this 
level  the  receipts  were  well  above  those 
for  any  other  state  in  the  Southeast  and 
ranked  11th  among  all  states  in  the  union. 
This  is  the  fourth  consecutive  year  inj 
which  North  Carolina  cash  farm  receipts 
have  increased.  As  compared  with  1955, 
total  Tar  Heel  receipts  were  up  about  one 
and  a  half  percent.  Receipts  for  crops 
were  down  slightly  over  six  million  dol- 
lars, but  these  were  more  than  offset  by 
receipts  from  livestock  and  livestock  pro- 
ducts which  were  up  $20,885,000  or  a  lit- 
tle over  nine  percent. 

In  the  Southeast,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama  registered  decreases  — 
in  total  cash  receipts  from  those  of  the 
previous  year.  Showing  increases  were 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virgin- 
ia, North  Carolina,  Florida,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Mississippi.  Nationally, 
the  receipts  over  the  previous  year  were 
up  two  and  one-half  percent. 


CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  FARM  MARKETINGS  CALENDAR  YEARS  1955  AND  1956 


Rye 


STATE 

AND 
REGION 


LIVESTOCK  &  PRODUCTS 


1955 


1956 


CROPS 


1955 


1956 


TOTAL 


1955 


1956 


i.OOO  Dollars 


1,000  Dollars 


I,  OOO  Do  1 1 'ars 


N.  C. 

S.  C. 

Ga. 

Fla. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Tenn. 

Ky. 

W.  Va. 
Va. 
Md. 
Del. 


222,963 
82,840 
301,048 
139,842 
190,980 
152, 105 
210,582 
231,  163 
86,600 
235,069 
161,248 
76,448 


S. East 


2,090,888 


U.  S. 


15,836,496 


243,848 
85,635 
312,489 
151,906 
197,965 
161,462 
219,288 
242,451 
87,728 
235,567 
159,777 
78, 996 


712,502 
263,821 
354,938 
486,329 
268,585 
402,014 
220,505 
290,470 
23,999 
195,811 
70,053 
24,728 


2, 177, 112 


3,313,755 


16,206,655 


13,427,403 


706,445 
246, 432 
342,764 
525,669 
240,550 
396,326 
252,160 
285,570 
25, 122 
225,767 
84,427 
35,918 


935,465 
346,661 
655, 986 
626, 171 
459,565 
554,119 
431,087 
521,633 
110,599 
430,880 
231,301 
101, 176 


3,367, 150 


5,404,643 


13,791,902 


29,263,899 


950,293 
332,067 
655,253 
677,575 
438,515 
557,788 
471,448 
528,021 
112,850 
461,334 
244,204 
114,914 


5,544,262 


J 


29,998,557 


PRICES  PAID  BY  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMERS  FOR  FEED 


Average  prices  paid  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  for  all  poultry  feeds  and  most  of 
the  mixed  dairy  feeds  during  the  month 
ended  February  15,  1957  were  5  cents  per 
hundred  above  the  previous  month.  The 
only  feed  to  register  a  decline  was  soy- 
bean meal.  The  other  high  protein  feeds 
were  unchanged  from  a  month  earlier. 

Prices  paid  for  the  grain  by-product 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C 

u.  s. 

COMMODITY 

IN  I T 

JAN. 

15 

Feb.  15 

Feb.  15 

1957 

1957 

1957 

DOLLARS 

Bu. 

1 

26 

1  .31 

1.19 

Wheat  

Bu. 

2 

.06 

2.10 

2.07 

OATS  

Bu. 

77 

.79 

.728 

Barley  

Bu. 

1 

12 

1  . 14 

1  .03 

Rye  

Bu. 

1 

.85 

1  .85 

1.15 

Sorghum  Grains  

CWT. 

2 

.00 

2.00 

2.09 

Soybeans  

Bu. 

2 

02 

2.13 

2.25 

PEANUTS  

LB. 

1  19 

.113 

.111 

Cotton  

LB. 

278 

.288 

.302 

Cottonseed  

Ton 

43 

.00 

41  .00 

58.60 

Wool  

LB. 

.45 

.45 

.475 

HOGS  

Cwt. 

16 

40 

16.20 

16.30 

Beef  Cattle  

Cwt. 

1 1 

50 

12.40 

14.90 

Vpai    Cai  vfs 

Cwt  . 

19 

30 

?  1  QO 

CI.  J\J 

1  7  ?0 

Cwt. 

5 

.30 

5.30 

6.11 

[LAMBS  

Cwt. 

18 

10 

18. 10 

18.40 

'milk  Cows  

HD. 

105 

00 

105.00 

157.00 

Chickens.  All  

LB. 

169 

.183 

t  184 

Com* l.  Broi lers. . . . 

LB. 

170 

.185 

.194 

LB. 

300 

.270 

.273 

Doz. 

422 

.393 

.328 

MILK.   WHLSE.  lj  

Cwt. 

5J  5.70 

2J  5.65 

2J  4.34 

Retail  3J  

Qt. 

208 

.210 

.212 

Butterfat  

LB. 

.49 

.50 

.59 

Potatoes  

Cwt. 

1  .41 

SWEETPOTATOES  

Cwt. 

4 

85 

4.60 

4.73 

Apples.  Com'l  

Bu. 

2 

25 

2.65 

3.26 

Lespedeza  Seed  

Cwt. 

10 

70 

10.80 

10.70 

KOREAN  

Cwt. 

9 

40 

10.00 

KOBE  

Cwt. 

1  1 

30 

11  .20 

Com.  &  Tenn  

Cwt. 

17 

00 

17.00 

|  Sericea  

Cwt. 

14 

70 

14.70 

Hay.  All  Baled  Q-/. . 

Ton 

30 

00 

28.60 

22.50 

Ton 

38 

60 

36.60 

23.30 

LESPEDEZA  HAY  

Ton 

32 

10 

31  .60 

25.00 

Soybean  and 

COWPEA  HAY  

Ton 

27 

50 

26.50 

27.90 

Ton 

17 

90 

18.10 

24.40 

OTHER  

Ton 

28 

80 

26.50 

i/   Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month  for 
all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  Hants  and 
dea  lers . 

2J  Preliminary. 

2J   Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers. 

<i/   The  all  hay  prices  is  the  weighted  average  of 

sepirate  kinds  including  an  alldnnce  for 

minor  kinds. 
5J  Revised. 


feeds,  with  the  exception  of  corn  meal 
which  advanced  5  cents  per  hundred,  were 
the  same  as  those  being  paid  on  January 
15. 

All  the  poultry  feed  price  ratios 
except  the  broiler-feed  ratio  were  less 
favorable  during  February. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N 

n 

TT 
U  . 

c 

PEED  PER 

Tan. 

Feb. 

.Tan. 

Feb. 

HT  TNHR  T?n  WE1  T  flVTV 

1  ^ 

1  s 

1  s 

■L«J 

1  QS7 
x  &o  1 

1  Q^7 

1  QR7 

Mi  ypH  Da i tv  PppH 

Under  29%  Protein 

3.90 

3.95 

3.86 

3.88 

3.75 

3.75 

3.80 

3.83 

18%  Protein  

3.80 

3.  90 

3.79 

3.83 

20%  Protein  

4.15 

4.20 

4.04 

4.05 

4. 10 

4. 15 

4.13 

4.14 

29%  &  Over  

4.60 

4.65 

4.37 

4.42 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Linseed  Meal  

4.09 

4.07 

4. 10 

4.00 

3.85 

3.87 

Cottonseed  Meal. . 

3.45 

3.45 

3.  86 

3.87 

4.60 

4.60 

4.63 

4.69 

Grain  By-Products 

B r  an ............. 

3.45 

3.45 

3.08 

3.08 

3.60 

3.60 

3.14 

3.13 

Corn  Meal  

3.75 

3.80 

3.48 

3.  46 

Corn  Gluten  

3.42 

3.50 

Poultry  Feed 

Laying  Mash  

4.75 

4.80 

4.49 

4.51 

Scratch  Grain. . . . 

4.  15 

4.20 

4.13 

4.11 

Broiler  Growing 

Mash. *...«..«*.. 

4.95 

5.00 

4.93 

4.96 

Poultry  Ration  _//. 

3.85 

3.91 

3.58 

3.56 

JJ    Average  of  prices  paid  for  commercial 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 

N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

1957 

1957 

1957 

1957 

Egg-Feed 

(Poultry  Ration) 

11.0 

10. 1 

9.3 

9.  2 

Farm 

Chicken  Feed  2/ 

4.3 

4.2 

3.9 

4.0 

Broil er-Feed 

(Broiler  Mash) 

3.4 

3.7 

3.7 

3.9 

Turkey  Feed  2J 

7.8 

6.9 

7.7 

7.7 

U    Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  farm  chickens, 
one  pound  broi lers  and  one  pound 
turkeys . 

2J    Poultry  ration. 


OVER  HALF  MILLION  CWT.  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  1956  SWEET  POTATO 
CROP  IN  STORAGE 

A  total   of  507,000  cwt.   of  sweet 
potatoes  are  indicated  as  having  been  in 
storage  in  North  Carolina  on  February  1, 
1957.      This  is  17  percent  less  than  the 
612,000   cwt.    indication  for  February  1, 
1956,  obtained  from  a  similar  survey  con- 
ducted   last  year.      Of  the  507,000  cwt. 
stored  in  all  positions,  261,000  cwt.  were 
stored  in  commercial  storage  houses  with 
the  remaining  246,  000  cwt.  stored  on  farms. 
Indications  are  that  growers  are  still  in 
possession  of  42,000  cwt.  of  the  potatoes 
in  commercial  storage;  thus,  growers  have 
a    total    of   288,000   cwt.    available  for 
sale. 

Warehousemen  expected  losses  of  Feb- 
ruary 1  holdings  through  decay  and  shrink- 
age to  average  about  20  percent.  Losses 
of  farm  storage  may  run  high  although  no 
reliable  estimates  are  available. 

Survey  results  also  indicate  that 
618,000  cwt.  of  sweet  potatoes  had  been 
sold  by  growers  prior  to  February  1.  Last 
year  only  513,000  cwt.  were  indicated  as 
having  been  sold  prior  to  February  1. 
Total  sales  up  to  February  1  represent 
26.0  percent  of  the  2,376,000  cwt.  esti- 
mated by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  last 
December  to  have  been  produced  for  use  on 
farms  and  for  sale.     The  quantity  already 


sold  plus  the  quantity  available  for  sale 
by  growers  amounts  to  906, 000  cwt.  or 
38.1  percent  of  tota]  production.  The 
remainder  of  the  crop  is  indicated  to  have 
been  used  or  to  be  saved  for  use  as  food, 
feed,  and  seed  on  farms  where  grown,  or 
lost  through  shrinkage  or  decay.  Total 
sales  to  February  1  represent  68.2  percent 
of  all  sweet  potatoes  expected  to  be  sold 
by  growers. 

The  Coastal  Plains  area  accounts  for 
the  bulk  of  sweet  potato  production  and 
storage.  Of  the  618,000  cwt.  sold  prior 
to  February  1,  57-8,000  cwt.  or  93.5  per-j 
cent  was  produced  in  Coastal  Plain  count- 
ies. Quantities  of  grower  owned  stocks 
still  available  for  sale  in  the  Coastali 
Plains  amounted  to  251,000  cwt. 

N.  C.  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY 
REPORT  FOR  JANUARY 

Commercial  hatcheries  in  North  Caro 
lina    produced    8,987,000    chicks  during 
January  1957.     This  was  9. 6  percent  above 
the  output  in  January  1956  and  74  percen 
above  the  1951-55  average. 

Broiler  chick  production  in  January 
was  estimated  at  8,394,000  and  compares 
with  an  output  of  7,342,000  during  the 
same  month  a  year  earlier.  Non-broilei 
output  at  593,000  was  31  percent  belov 
the  858,000  hatched  by  commercial  hatch- 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  5 J 


N.  C.  AND  U.  S.  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

INDEX 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1957 

1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 

All  Farm  Products  

All  Crops  

Tobacco  

Cotton  

Oil  Bearing  

Grains  

Commercial  Vegetables  

Fruits  

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products. . 

Meat  Animals  

Poultry  

Dairy  

Ratio  of  Prices  Pec' d.  to  Paid*... 

Prices  Received  

Prices  Paid,  Int. ,  Taxes  & 

Wages  Rates  

Parity  Ratio  

*  Ratio  of  N.    C.  Prices  received  to  U. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  INDEX  NUMBERS 


277 

279 

287 

294 

296 

295 

297 

306 

313 

306 

378 

378 

386 

382 

376' 

230 

238 

256 

277 

277 

280 

271 

306 

348 

318 

153 

158 

146 

184 

182 

245 

257 

221 

252 

243 

282 

302 

372 

298 

312 

213 

216 

221 

231 

259 

239 

244 

200 

248 

319! 

188 

185 

221 

220 

239 

227 

237 

240 

233 

2371 

95 

95 

102 

104 

105 

UNITED  STATES   INDEX  NUMBERS 

238 

234 

227 

244 

25& 

292 

294 

280 

283 

282 

82 

80 

81 

86 

91 

-S.  Prices  paid. 
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HATCHERY  (Continued) 


RECORD  EGG  PRODUCTION 


eries  during  January  1956. 

UNITED  STATES 

Commercial  hatcheries  in  the  united 
States  produced  157,243,000  chicks  during 
January.  This  was  5  percent  above  the 
149,886,000  produced  in  January  a  year  ago 
and  32  percent  above  the  1951-55  average 
for  the  month. 

The  demand  for  broiler  type  chicks 
continues  relatively  strong  while  the  de- 
mand for  egg  type  chicks  is  relatively 
weak.  The  number  of  broiler  type  chicks 
produced  in  January  totaled  124,960,000 
compared  with  109,154,000  in  January  last 
year — an  increase  of  14  percent.  The  num- 
ber of  broiler  type  eggs  in  incubators  on 
February  1  was  13  percent  more  than  on 
February  1  last  year  indicating  a  large 
hatch  of  broiler  chicks  during  February. 

The  number  of  egg  type  chicks  hatched 
during  January  totaled  32,283,000  com- 
pares with  40,732,000  in  January  last 
year--a  decrease  of  21  percent.  The  Janu- 
ary hatch  was  about  the  same  as  the  out- 
put of  January  1955,  when  32,892,000  egg 
type  chicks  were  hatched.  The  number  of 
eggs  in  incubators  for  flock  replacement 
on  February  1  was  30  percent  less  than  on 
February  1  last  year  indicating  a  much 
smaller  February  hatch  than  a  year  ago. 
Both  the  January  and  February  egg  type 
chick  hatches  last  year  were  relatively 
high. 


Egg  production  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  1956  amounted  to  1,672  mil- 
lion eggs,  a  record  high  output  and  14 
percent  above  the  1955  previous  record 
high  of  1,469  million. 

The  average  number  of  layers  on  farms 
in  North  Carolina  during  1956  at  8,899,000 
was  9  percent  above  the  previous  record 
high  reached  in  1954.  The  annual  average 
rate  of  lay  per  100  layers  at  1,568  was 
also  a  new  record  high  and  compares  with 
the  previous  record  of  1,510  established 
in  1955. 

UNITED  STATES 

Egg  production  in  1956  totaled  5,087 
million  dozen--3  percent  more  than  the 
previous  record  1955  output.  Layers  on 
hand  during  1956  averaged  311  million, 
compared  with  309  million  in  1955.  Egg 
production  since  1950  has  increased  4 
percent.  During  this  period  layers  de- 
creased 8  percent  and  the  rate  of  lay  in- 
creased 13  percent. 

The  rate  of  egg  production  per  layer 
during  1956  was  196  eggs,  compared  with 
192  eggs  in  1955.  The  rate  was  at  record 
high  levels  in  all  months  except  March, 
April,  May  and  June. 


N.  C.  EGG  PRODUCTION,  RATE  OF  LAY  AND  NUMBER  OF  LAYERS 


MONTH 

AVERAGE  NUMBER 
LAYERS 

EGGS  PER 
100  LAYERS 

EGGS 
PRODUCED 

OOO 

Number 

Mi  1 1  ions 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

January 

8,846 

9,099 

1,314 

1,429 

116 

130 

February 

8,591 

9,099 

1,366 

1,508 

117 

137 

March 

8,  338 

8,967 

1,767 

1,792 

147 

161 

April 

7,999 

8,835 

1,800 

1,776 

144 

157 

May 

7,831 

8,636 

1,820 

1,814 

143 

157 

June 

7,496 

8,370 

1,686 

1,638 

126 

137 

July 

7,244 

8,302 

1,556 

1,569 

113 

130 

August 

7,414 

8,501 

1,407 

1,491 

104 

127 

September 

7,838 

8,966 

1,362 

1,401 

107 

126 

October 

8,343 

9,296 

1,383 

1,457 

115 

135 

November 

8,762 

9,294 

1,296 

1,422 

114 

132 

December 

9,014 

9,428 

1,364 

1,513 

123 

143 

Year 

8, 143 

8,899 

1,510 

1,568 

1,469 

1,672 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  COMMERCIAL  SLAUGHTER  SECOND  HIGHEST  OF  RECORD 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock  in 
North  Carolina  during  January  amounted  to 
27,422,000  pounds  liveweight.  This  out- 
put was  the  second  highest  for  any  month 
on  record  being  exceeded  only  by  the  28, 
278,000  pounds  recorded  for  October  of 
1956.  The  near  record  current  slaughter 
for  the  month  was  27  percent  above  the 
21,573,000  pounds  reported  for  December 
and  6.5  percent  more  than  the  slaughter 
for  January  of  1956.  By  species  the  Jan- 
uary 1957  slaughter  was  made  up  of  10, 
630,000  pounds  of  cattle;  1,262,000  pounds 
of  calves;  15,520,000  pounds  of  hogs;  and 
10,000  pounds  of  sheep  and  lambs.  In- 
creases were  registered  for  all  species 
as  compared  with  both  the  previous  month 
and  with  January  a  year  earlier. 

UNITED  STATES 

Red  meat  production  in  commercial 
slaughter  plants  during  January  totaled 
2,436  million  pounds.  This  was  10  per- 
cent above  the  December  1956  total  of 
2,209  million  pounds  but  2  percent  below 
the  output  of  2,477  million  pounds  in 
January  1956.  Commercial  meat  production 
includes  slaughter  in  Federally  inspected 
plants  and  other  wholesale  and  retail 
plants -but  excludes  farm  slaughter. 

January  beef  production  totaled  1,324 
million  pounds,   16  percent  more  than  Dec- 
ember and  8  percent  more  than  January  1956. 
The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  for  the 
month  totaled  2,473,300  head,    13  percent 


greater  than  the  2,181,900  head  slaugh- 
tered in  December  and  10  percent  greater 
than  the  2,255,600  head  slaughtered  the 
same  month  last  year. 

January  veal  production  totaled  127 
million  pounds.  This  was  15  percent 
higher  than  the  December  output  and  10 
percent  higher  than  the  January  output 
last  year.  Calf  slaughter  was  placed  at 
1,067,500  head  for  the  month  of  January. 
This  compares  with  956,700  head  slaugh- 
tered in  December  and  968,000  head  slaugh- 
tered during  January  1956. 

Hog  slaughter  during  January  totaled 
6,879,800  head,  1  percent  more  than  the 
December  number  of  6,841,600  head,  but  15 
percent  less  than  the  8,060,200  head  killed 
in  January  1956.  Pork  output  for  January 
totaled  913  million  pounds,  1  percent 
above  the  December  output  but  14  percent 
below  January  last  year.  The  average 
live  weight  of  hogs  killed  during  January 
was  233  pounds--a  pound  lighter  than  a 
month  ago  and  2  pounds  lighter  than  the 
average  for  January  1956.  The  number  of 
hogs  slaughtered  in  January  of  this  year 
was  less  than  a  year  earlier  in  all  ex- 
cept 11  southern  and  western  States. 

Lamb  and  mutton  production  in  Janu- 
ary was  72  million  pounds- -29  percent 
above  a  month  ago  but  unchanged  from  a 
year  ago.  The  number  of  head  of  sheep 
and  lambs  slaughtered  during  the  month 
was    estimated   at   1,489,200  head.  This 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  7) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  U.S.  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER 


NORTH 

CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Species 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

Mi  1 . 

Head 

Mi/. 

Lbs. 

Cattle 

13.0 

13.0 

10,  279 

10,630 

2.3 

2.5 

2,220 

2,411 

Calves 

4.4 

6.2 

824 

1,262 

1.0 

1.0 

209 

229 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.  1 

.  1 

8 

10 

1.5 

1.5 

149 

149 

Hogs 

66.0 

72.0 

14,649 

15,520 

8.1 

6.9 

1,894 

1,606 

TOTAL 

83.5 

91.3 

25,760 

27,422 

12.9 

11.9 

4,472 

4,395 

SLAUGHTER  (Continued) 


N.  C.  WOOL  PRODUCTION 


was  24  percent  above  the  December  kill  of 
1,199,400  head  but  slightly  less  than  the 
1,492,100  head  slaughtered  in  January 
1956. 

Poultry  slaughter  in  January  1957 
Las  342  million  pounds,  ready-to-cook 
basis.  Output  was  25  percent  less  than 
December,  but  17  percent  larger  than  the 
same  month  last  year  and  84  percent  above 
the  10-year  average  for  the  month. 


U.  S.  POULT  PRODUCTION 

Total  heavy  breed  poult  production 
luring  January  was  up  62  percent  from  jan- 
jary  last  year.  The  production  of  heavy 
Ivhite  breed  poults  was  up  14  percent.  The 
production  of  other  heavy  breed  poults 
vas  up  103  percent.  The  number  of  heavy 
vhite  breed  poults  produced  during  January 
totaled  990,000,  compared  with  867,000  in 
jjanuary  last  year.  The  number  of  other 
[heavy  breed  poults  produced  totaled  2,075, 
300,  compared  with  1,021,000  in  January 
last  year.  A  large  February  hatch  of 
leavy  breed  poults  is  in  prospect  as  the 
aumber  of  heavy  breed  eggs  in  incubators 
}f  February  1  totaled  9,120,000  eggs, com- 
pared with  7,218,000  a  year  earlier--an 
increase  of  26  percent. 

Light  breed  poults  hatched  during 
January  totaled  1,012,000,  compared  with 
386,000  in  January  last  year--an  increase 
pf  14  percent.  The  number  of  light  breed 
3ggs  in  incubators  on  February  1  totaled 
1,420,000  compared  with  1,171,000  "a  year 
3arlier--an  increase  of  21  percent. 


Domes  t  i  c  consumption  of  cotton  is 
?xpected  to  continue  to  lag  behind  1955-56 
during  the  rema  i  nder  of  the  market  i  ng 
season.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  from 
August  1956  to  February  I,  1957  had  been 
over    three    times    last  season's    low  rate. 

Price   supports   and  prices  of  dairy 
oroducts    to   farmers   in   1957  are   likely  to 
be    about    the   same   as    in    1956.  However, 
'  1 957  produc  t  i  on  is  likely  to  be  up  slightly 
from  1956.     Consumpt  i  on  per  person  in  1957 
I  is  expected  to  hold  at  about   1956  figures 
I  with    total    use   up   about   as   much   as  pro- 
.  iuction   because   of  the    increase    in  popu- 
;   I  at  i  c 


Wool  production  in  the  State  during 
1956  amounted  to  273,000  pounds  and  com- 
pares with  270,000  pounds  produced  in 
1955.  The  increased  production  was  due 
to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep 
shorn.  The  47,000  sheep  shorn  in  1956 
compares  with  45,000  a  year  earlier.  Aver- 
age weight  per  fleece  of  5.8  pounds  was 
slightly  under  the  average  of  6.0  pounds 
in  1955. 

The  estimated  average  price  received 
for  wool  during  the  period  April  1956 
through  January  1957  was  46  cents  per 
pound.  The  average  price  received  during 
the  1955  wool  marketing  year  was  48  cents 
per  pound. 

UNITED  STATES 

Wool  production,  shorn  and  pulled, 
in  the  United  States  in  1956  totaled  272 
million  pounds.  This  was  1  percent  below 
the  1955  production.  Of  the  total  wool 
production  in  1956,  232  million  pounds 
were  shorn  wool  and  40  million  pounds 
pulled  wool.  In  1955,  total  production 
was  276  million  pounds,  of  which  234  mil- 
lion pounds  were  shorn  and  42  million 
pulled.  The  1945-54  average  production 
of  all  wool  was  288  million  pounds,  of 
which  243  million  pounds  were  shorn  wool 
and  45  million  pounds  pulled  wool. 

The  estimated  price  received  by  grow- 
ers for  shorn  wool  during  the  period  April 
1956  through  January  1957  was  42.7  cents 
per  pound.  The  average  price  received 
during  t^e  1955  wool  marketing  year  was 
42. 6  cents  per  pound  and  the  10-year  aver- 
age price  was  54.6  cents.  Value  of  sales 
for  shorn  wool  produced  in  1956  was  esti- 
mated at  99.2  million  dollars,  less  than 
1  percent  below  the  99.8  million  dollars 
received  for  the  1955  clip  and  24  percent 
below  the  10-year  average. 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  shorn 
in  1956  totaled  27.2  million  head,  a  de- 
crease of  1  percent  from  the  number  shorn 
in  1955.  This  compares  with  the  10-year 
average  of  29.7  million  head  shorn.  The 
weight  per  fleece  was  8.52  pounds,  only 
slightly  below  the  record  high  of  8.55 
pounds  in  1955. 

Pulled  wool  production  in  1956  is 
estimated  at  40  million  pounds,  a  decrease 
of  4  percent  from  1955.  Commercial  slaugh- 
ter of  sheep  and  lambs  during  1956  was  1 
percent  below  1955.  The  average  weight 
of  wool  pulled  per  skin  was  3.44  pounds 
compared  with  3. 53  in  1955. 
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FARM  REPORT 

Compiled  by  authority  of 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Agricultural  Estimates  Division 
S.   R.  Newell,  Director 

Publ  i  shed  by 

NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Division  of  Statistics 

L.   V.  Ba  1 1  en  tine,   Commi  ssioner  of  Agri  cul  ture 

Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 
Henry  L.  Rasor,   Stati sti ci an  in  Charge 


Primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original   Information  Direct  From 
Farmers  and  other  Local  Sources 


COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 

COMMODITY 

PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 

PARITY  OR 
COMPARABLE 
PRICES  1/ 

AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OF  PARITY 

Jan.  15 
1957 

Feb.  15 
1957 

Jan.  15 
1957 

Feb.  15 
1957 

Jan.  15 
1957 

Feb.  15 
1957 

Cotton,  Lb  

Wheat,  Bu  

Corn,  Bu  

Oats,  Bu  

Barley,  Bu  

Rye,  Bu  

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt. . . . 

Hogs,  Cwt  

Lambs,  Cwt  

Chickens,  All,  Lb... 

Eggs,  Doz  

Milk,  Whlse.  Cwt.  2/ 


DOLLARS 

.3021 
2.09 
1.  23 

.752 
1.05 
1.22 
14.90 
1  17.30 
18.00 
.171 
.332 
3J  4.44 


DOLLARS 

.3016 
2.07 
1.19 

.728 
1.03 
1.15 
14.90 
16.30 
18.40 
.184 
.328 
4J  4.34 


DOLLARS      DOLLARS      PERCENT  PERCENT 


.3656 
2.  49 
1.80 

.864 
1.34 
1.65 
22.10 
21.60 
24.60 
.282 
.473 
4.76 


.3681 
2.50 
1.81 

.870 
1.35 
1.66 
22.30 
21.80 
24.80 
.284 
.476 
4.79 


83 
84 
68 
87 
78 
74 
67 
80 
73 
61 

5/  75 
3J  88 


82 
83 
66 
84 
76 
69 
67 
75 
74 
65 
5/  78 
5/  88 


U    Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  currently  in  months  indicated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes   then  in  effect. 
2J    Estimated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
3J  Revised. 
4/  Preliminary. 

5/    Percentage  of  seasona 1 1 y  adjusted  prices   to  parity  prices. 
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PROSPECTIVE  1957  NX.  FLUE-CURED 
ACREAGE  SMALLEST  SINCE  1921 

On  March  1,  1957  flue-cured  tobacco 
growers  in  North  Carolina  indicated  a 
1957  crop  of  442, 000  acres.  A  crop  of 
this  size  would  be  the  smallest  since 
1921  when  414,900  acres  were  harvested. 
If  growers  carry  out  their  intentions  the 
current  crop  would  be  138, 000  acres  under 
the  580. 000  acres  harvested  last  year, 
a  reduction  of  24  percent,  and  it  would 
be  36  percent  under  the  1946-55  average 
of  692,300  acres.  The  expected  decrease 
is  coupled  with  cuts  in  acreage  allotments 
and  soil  bank  acreage  reserve  -  acres 
banked. 

The  1957  flue-cured  totals  of  expect- 
ed plantings  by  types  are  as  follows: 
Type  11,  old  and  middle  belts,  170,000 
acres  as  compared  to  227,000  acres  for 
1956  and  the  1946-55  ten-year  average  of 
269,300  acres.  In  the  Type  12  area 
(Eastern  Belt),  present  intentions  are 
for  an  acreage  of  217,000  as  compared 
with  282, 000  acres  harvested  in  1956  and 
a  ten-year  average  of  337,700  acres. 
Type  13,  or  Border  Belt  tobacco,  is 
expected  to  be  55,000  acres,  compared 
with  71,000  acres,  for  1956  and  the 
1946-55  average  of  85,300  acres.  Pro- 
ducers of  burley  tobacco  intend  to  plant 
9,700  acres  in  1957  as  compared  to  9,800 
in  1956. 

UNITED  STATES 
As  of  March  1,  tobacco  producers 
expressed  intentions  to  plant  1,131,600 
acres  of  all  types  of  tobacco.  Should 
such  an  acreage  materialize,  it  would  be 
be  17  percent  below  the  1,366,000  acres 
harvested  last  year  and  the  smallest 
acreage  in  nearly  half  a  century.  As  in 
1956,  all  important  types  are  under  quotas 
this  year  except  Pennsylvania  seedleaf 
and  cigar  wrappers.  Of  the  types  under 
quotas,  flue-cured,  fire-cured,  Maryland, 
dark  air-cured  types  35  and  36,  and  Con- 

(Cont inued  on  Page  2) 


CROP  ACREAGE  DECLINE  IN  1957 

North  Carolina  farmers  indicate  a  6 
percent  reduction  from  last  year  in  the 
acreage  to  be  planted  to  the  10  crops  in 
the  March  survey  of  acreage  intentions. 
Excluded  from  the  report  are  acreages 
seeded  to  wheat  and  rye  and  acreages  to 
be  seeded  to  cotton.  Seedings  of  wheat 
for  harvest  in  1957  were  estimated  last 
December  at  361,000,  down  27,000  acres. 
Seedings  of  rye  were  also  estimated  last 
December  at  152,000  acres,  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  fall  of  1955.  An  estimated 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  will  not  be 
made  until  July.  It  is  known  at  this 
time  that  about  125,000  acres  of  the  1957 
allotted  acres  of  cotton  has  been  placed 
in  the   Soil   Bank  Acreage  Reserve. 

Smaller  acreage  allotments  plus 
allotted  acres  placed  in  the  Soil  Bank 
are  expected  to  reduce  the  total  acreage 
planted  to  all  tobacco  by  138,000  acres 
or  24  percent.  Plantings  of  corn  are 
likely  to  decline  about  8  percent  from 
that  planted  in  1956.  Other  crop  acreage 
reductions  are  indicated  for  wheat,  oats, 
peanuts,  soybean  hay,  cowpea  hay,  grain 
hay  and  4  'other  hay* '  .  Increased  crop 
acreages  are  indicated  for  barley,  soy- 
beans, sorghum,  for  all  purposes,  alfalfa, 
clover-timothy  hay,  sweetpotatoes ,  and 
irish  potatoes. 

PROSPECTIVE  CORN  ACREAGE 
DOWN  8  PERCENT 

March  1,  1957  prospective  plantings 
of  corn  indicate  that  1,823,000  acres  will 
be  planted  for  all  purposes.  If  these 
plans  materialize,  this  years  acreage  will 
be  159,000  acres  or  8  percent  less  than 
the  1,982,000  acres  planted  in  1957. 
Prospective  plantings  are  the  smallest 
since  records  began  in  1926. 

All  Crop  Reporting  Districts  indi- 
cated a  decline  except  for  the  Northern 

Piedmqnt  section  of  the  State  which. 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 
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FLUE-CURED  (Continued) 

necticut  Valley  binder  sustained  relative- 
ly heavy  cuts  in  allotted  acreage.  Fur- 
ther reductions  came  about  in  practically 
all  types  as  a  result  of  the  Soil  Bank 
program . 

Flue-cured  types  are  expected  to 
total  662,900  acres,  down  24  percent  from 
the  876, 300  harvested  last  year  and  reach- 
ing the  lowest  level  since  1932.  Allot- 
ments of  flue-cured  at  about  713,000  acres 
were  20  percent  below  1956,  representing 
the  heaviest  year-to-year  cut  since  1948 
and  marking  the  third  consecutive  season 
in  which  allotments  have  been  lowered.  Of 
the  difference  between  this  year' s  inten- 
tions-to-plant  and  the  allotment,  about 
45,000  acres  have  been  placed  in  the 
Soil  Bank. 

Applying  the  1951-55  average  yield 
of  flue-cured  to  this  year'  s  acreage 
intentions,  a  production  of  868  million 
pounds  would  be  indicated,  compared  with 
the  current  1956  estimate  of  1,410  million 
pounds.  This  computation  makes  no  allow- 
ance for  trend,  however,  which  is  an 
important  factor  in  yield  relationships. 


CORN  (Continued) 

indicated  a  slight  increase.  Corn  acre- 
age allotments  are  in  effect  in  32  east- 
ern North  Carolina  counties  this  year 
compared  with  27  in  1956. 

UNITED  STATES 

For  the  United  States  this  year' s 
intended  corn  acreage,  at  74.4  million 
acres,  is  a  70-year  record  low.  It  is  5 
percent  below  the  1956  total  of  78.6 
million  acres  planted  and  11  percent 
smaller  than  average,  if  this  year' s  corn" 
acreage  should  equal  that  indicated,  and 
if  yields  approximate  the  1951-55  average, 
by  States,  production  would  amount  to  2.9 
billion  bushels  compared  with  the  1956 
crop  of  3.5  billion  bushels  and  the  1946- 
55  average  of  3.1  billion  bushels. 

Seemingly,  soil  moisture  conditions 
are  somewhat  more  favorable  than  at  this 
date  a  year  earlier  although  much  of  the 
Corn  Belt  still  lacks  a  comfortable  sub- 
soil reserve.  Farmers  in  portions  of  the 
western  Corn  Belt,  which  suffered  from 
drought  last  year,  are  apprehensive  this 
season,  in  marked  contrast,  prospects  in 
in  Texas  and  principal  corn  areas  are 
reported  to  be  the  best  in  several  years. 


RECORD  SOYBEAN  ACREAGE  INDICATED! 

March  l,  1957  prospective  acreage  of 
soybeans  grown  alone  for  all  purposes  is 
estimated  at  a  record  543,000  acres  and  is 
10  percent  larger  than  the  1956  acreage. 
If  the  prospective  plantings  are  carried 
out  the  acreage  will  exceed  the  previous 
record  1943  alone  acreage  by  48,000  acres. 
The  current  crop  is  expected  to  be  39  per- 
cent above  the  1946-55  ten-year  average  of 
392,000  acres.  Estimates  of  the  acreage 
that  will  be  harvested  for  beans  and  for 
other  uses  will  be  made  later  in  the  year. 

UNITED  STATES 
Another  record  acreage  of  soybeans 
is  in  prospect  if  growers  carry  out  their 
intentions  as  expressed  on  March  1.  indi- 
cations point  to  22.7  million  acres  to  be 
planted  alone  for  all  purposes  in  1957. 
This  is  nearly  4  percent  above  the  22  mil- 
lion acres  planted  last  year,  the  previous 
high.  The  acreage  of  soybeans  alone  has 
increased  each  year  since  1949.  The 
Government  support  price  for  the  1957  crop 
of  soybeans  was  announced  well  in ^advance 
of  the  date  farmers  reported  their  March 
intentions.  However,  any  changes  this 
spring  in  other  Government  programs, 
especially  for  corn,  and  the  ability  to 
plant  other  spring  crops  due  to  weather 
may  affect  the  acreage  actually  planted 
to  soybeans. 


U.  S.  STOCK  SHEEP  NUMBERS 
DOWN  AGAIN 

The  inventory  of  stock  sheep  and  of 
total  sheep  continues  down,  stock  sheep 
numbers  in  January  were  off  2  percent,  but 
total  sheep  were  only  1  percent  less 
because  lambs  on  feed  rose  5  percent. 

Stock  sheep  numbers  have  decreased 
each  year  since  1952  except  for  a  very 
small  rise  in  1955.  The  present  number 
is  the  lowest  on  record  for  any  year 
since  1867,    except  for  1950. 

As  in  other  recent  years,  numbers  in 
Texas  decreased  during  1956  and  those  in 
the  East  increased.  Stock  sheep  numbers 
in  Texas  were  down  14  percent  this  Jan- 
uary. They  are  now  35  percent  below 
1951.  Every  state  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  except  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
either  maintained  or  increased  stock 
sheep  numbers  this  January.  Most  gains 
were  small,  however. 


CATTLE  NUMBERS  DOWN, 

MAINLY  IN  GREAT  PLAINS 

The  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on 
farms  this  January  was  reduced  1.6  million 
Ifrom  last  year's  peak.  The  reduction 
bring?  to  an  end  a  7-year  cyclical  espan- 
jsion  wMch  saw  the  annual  number  rise  from 
76.8  million  in  1949  to  96.8  million  in 
1956.  This  year' s  estimate  is  95.  2  mil- 
lion. 

The  reduction  was  drought-centered. 
Kansas  led  all  States  with  a  13  percent 
decrease.  Most  other  States  from  Montana 
and  North  Dakota  on  the  north  to  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  on  the  south  had  substan- 
tial declines.  Arizona,  Idaho,  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  as  well  as  several  states 
outside  the  West,  also  had  fewer  cattle 
on  January  1.  But  numbers  increased  1 
percent  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
outside  the  Great  Plains.  The  South, 
which  has  outrun  all  regions  in  the 
current  cycle,  has  slowed  down  but  not 
stopped.  The  Corn  Belt  has  maintained  its 
beef  producing  herds  as  well  as  its  feed- 
ing enterprise. 


LARGE  SWEET  POTATO  ACREAGE 

March  1  reports  received  from  pro- 
ducers of  sweetpotatoes  indicate  that 
38,000  acres  will  be  planted  in  North 
Carolina  in  1957.  This  compares  with 
36, 000  acres  planted  in  1956  and  is  18 
percent  below  the  1949-55  average  plant- 
ings of  46,600  acres. 

For  the  United  states  an  indicated 
282,000  acres  will  be  planted  in  1957. 
If  these  intentions  are  carried  out  the 
acreage  will  be  3.1  percent  below  the 
1956  planted  acres  and  26  percent  below 
the  1949-55  average  plantings. 


DECREASED  PEANUT  ACREAGE  FOR  1957 

According  to  reports  as  of  March  1, 
North  Carolina  farmers  intend  to  plant 
185,000  acres  of  peanuts  grown  alone  for 
all  purposes  in  1957.  Such  as  acreage 
would  be  23,000  acres,  or  11  percent  short 
of  the  208,000  acres  for  all  purposes 
last  year,  and  24  percent  under  the  1946- 
55  average  of  244,000  acres.  The  first 
1957  peanut  acreage  for  picking  and 
threshing  will  not  be  made  until  August. 


CONTINUED  CATTLE  NUMBERS 
DECLINE  LIKELY 

While  drought  triggered  the  past 
year's  decrease  in  cattle  numbers,  it 
was  not  the  only  influence.  The  previous 
expansion  in  numbers  had  slowed  as  early 
as  1953,  and  the  cow  inventory  hit  its 
peak  in  1955.  Even  without  drought, 
cattle  numbers  in  some  areas  had  reached 
the  limit  of  grazing  capacity.  Also, 
lower  prices  for  cattle  had  proved  dis- 
couraging to  producers,  and  had  tended  to 
reduce  all  cash  expenditures  in  cattle 
production  though  stimulating  non-cash 
inputs  such  as  family  labor.  Thus  the 
present  downturn  bears,  in  addition  to  the 
marks  of  current  drought,  some  of  the 
features  of  a  typical  cattle  cycle. 

Most  cycles  continue  downward  for  a 
few  years.  This  one  will  probably  do  the 
same.  The  rate  of  decrease  will  depend 
on  the  weather  as  well  as  on  other  current 
influences.  Present  prospects  are  that 
the  cyclical  decrease  may  be  slower, 
smaller,  and  perhaps  shorter  than  in  some 
previous  cycles.  Bases  for  this  view  are 
the  stability  of  numbers  in  the  Mid-West 
and  Southeast,  which  now  account  for  more 
of  the  total  production  than  formerly; 
continued  strong  demand  for  beef;  and 
huge  reserve  supplies  of  feed. 


UNITED  STATES 
Reports  from  peanut  growers  on  March 
1  indicate  that  they  intend  to  plant 
1,834,000  acres  of  peanuts  alone  for  all 
purposes  in  1957.  If  present  plans 
materialize,  this  year' s  crop  will  be 
only  a  few  thousand  acres  below  that 
planted  in  1956  but  32  percent  below  the 
1946-55  average  acreage.  These  intentions 
include  peanuts  to  be  grown  alone  for 
picking  and  threshing,  hogging  off  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  first  official  estimates  of  the 
acreage  and  production  of  peanuts  for 
picking  and  threshing  in  1957  will  not  be 
made  until  August.  However,  based  on  the 
average  relationship  by  states  for  the 
1951-55  period  between  acres  grown  alone 
and  acres  picked  and  threshed,  a  total  of 
1,496,000  acres  is  indicated  for  picking 
and  threshing  this  year. 


COTTON  GINNED  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Preliminary  figures  by  counties  for  cotton  ginned  from  the  crop 
comparative  figures  for  the  crop  of  1955.  Ginnings  were  furnished  by 
the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce. 

CROPS  OF  1956  AND  1955 


of  1956,  with 
the  Bureau  of 


COUNTY 

1956 

1955 

COUNTY 

1956 

1955 

Anson 

9,773 

13,435 

Lincoln 

5,981 

9,703 

Bertie 

5,405 

3,278 

Mecklenburg 

4,665 

8,689 

Bladen 

1,293 

1,202 

Nash 

13,383 

8,876 

Cabarrus 

1,932 

3,467 

Northampton 

24,297 

17,991 

Catawba 

959 

2,  642 

Perquimans 

980 

792 

Chowan 

2,825 

1,336 

Pitt 

8,735 

4,609 

Cleveland 

25,376 

44,828 

Polk 

1,302 

3,260 

Cumberland 

9,099 

8,270 

Richmond 

2,  171 

2,785 

Duplin 

2,293 

1,438 

Robeson 

43,879 

38,291 

Edgecombe 

9,  194 

4,638 

Rowan 

2,  223 

4,685 

Franklin 

5,372 

5,868 

Rutherford 

3,601 

8,762 

Gates 

1,544 

1,  151 

Sampson 

18,943 

15, 307 

Halifax 

23,466 

15,921 

Scotland 

19,664 

16,716 

Harnett 

18, 195 

13,063 

Stanly 

1,951 

2,936 

Hertfo rd 

4  745 

3  342 

Union 

10  697 

18, 025 

Hoke 

9,641 

7,537 

Wake 

2,860 

3,  127 

Iredell 

5,291 

10,832 

warren 

4,973 

5,793 

Johnston 

17,547 

11,591 

Wayne 

10, 144 

7,355 

Lee 

2,222 

2, 125 

Wilson 

9,906 

6,572 

Lenior 

2,452 

1,621 

All  other 

16,927 

17,979 

STATE 

365,906 

359,838 

Quantities  are  in  running  bales.     Linters  are  not  included. 


SORGHUM  ACREAGE  CONTINUES  UP 

Prospective  1957  plantings  of  sor- 
ghum indicates  112,000  acres  for  all 
purposes.  This  is  lio  percent  of  the 
102,000  acres  planted  in  1956.  For 
several  years  now,  sorghum  acreage  has 
been  increasing  in  North  Carolina,  in 
1956  about  80  percent  of  the  total  planted 
acreage  was  harvested  for  grain,  11  per- 
cent for  forage,  7  percent  for  silage, 
and  2  percent  for  sirup. 

March  indications  point  to  a  total 
U.S.  planted  sorghum  acreage  of  26,490,000 
acres.  This  compares  with  21,503,000 
acres  planted  in  1956  and  is  74  percent 
above  the  (1946-55)  average. 


N.  C.  LATE  SUMMER  CABBAGE 
ACREAGE  EXPECTED  LOWER 


According  to  preliminary  estimates  a 
crop  of  4,000  acres  is  in  prospect  this 
year  in  North  Carolina.  Acreage  at  this 
level  is  below  both  last  year  and  the  7- 
year  average  by  5  percent  and  6  percent 
respectively.  Acreages  for  all  states  in 
the  late  summer  group  indicate  19, 850 
acres  in  1957  compared  with  20,650  acres 
in  1956  and  23, 140  for  the  7-year  average. 
U.  S.  acreage  at  the  indicated  1957  level 
would  be  8  percent  below  1956  and  22 
percent  below  the  7-year  average. 


HATCHERY  REPORT,  FEBRUARY  1957 

Chicks  hatched  by  commercial  hatch- 
eries in  North  Carolina  during  February 
totaled  9,030,000.  This  is  about  4.5  per- 
cent below  the  February  1956  output  of 
5, 553, 000  chicks  and  37  percent  above  the 
1951-55  average.  Of  the  total  chicks 
latched  in  February  7,824,000  chicks  were 
for  broiler  purposes,  and  the  remaining 
1,206,000  chicks  were  egg-type  chicks. 

UNITED  STATES 

Commercial  hatcheries  produced 
177,567,000  chicks  during  February.  This 
vas  11  percent  below  the  198,903,000 
produced  in  February  last  year  but  2 
percent  above  the  1951*55  average  for  the 
nonth.  The  demand  for  broiler  type  chicks 
is  slightly  stronger  than  a  year  ago 
vhile  the  demand  for  egg-type  chicks  is 
considerably  weaker. 

The  number  of  broiler  type  chicks 
latched  during  February  totaled  118,679,- 
D00  compared  with  114,876,000  in  February 
last  year--an  increase  of  3  percent.  The 
lumber  produced  during  the  first  two 
nonths  of  this  year  was  8  percent  more 
han  during  the  same  months  last  year.  A 
flarch  broiler  chick  hatch  slightly  larger 
than  in  March  last  year  is  in  prospect. 
The  number  of  broiler  type  eggs  in  incu- 
Dators  on  March  1  was  5  percent  more  than 
3n  March  1  last  year. 

The  number  of  egg  type  chicks 
latched  during  February  totaled  58,888,000 
chicks,  compared  with  84,027,000  in 
February  last  year- -a  decrease  of  30  per- 
cent, production  during  January  and 
February  of  this  year  totaled  90,  996, 000, 
compared  with  123,321,000  during  the  same 
nonths  last  year--a  decrease  of  26  per- 
cent. A  much  smaller  hatch  of  egg  type 
chicks  during  March  than  a  year  ago  is 
in  prospect.  The  number  of  eggs  in 
incubators  for  flock  replacement  on  March 
1  was  26  percent  less  than  on  March  1 
last  year. 


OYER  ONE-HALF  OF  U.  S. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  over 
one-half  of  the  farmers  in  the  United 
States  have  telephone  service.  According 
to  a  survey  51.9  percent  of  the  farms,  or 
about  2&  million,  had  some  type  of  tele- 
phone service  on  July  1,  1956.  This 
compares  with  49.2  percent  in  1955  and 
38.2  percent  in  1950.  The  percentage  of 
American  farms  with  telephones  has 


FEBRUARY  EGG  PRODUCTION 
AT  NEW  HIGH 

Production  of  eggs  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  February  totaled  138  million, 
a  new  high  for  the  month  and  one  million 
more  than  the  1956  previous  record  high 
production.  The  increase  in  egg  produc- 
tion for  February  is  attributed  to  an 
increase  in  number  of  hens  and  pullets  of 
laying  age  per  farm.  Hens  and  pullets  of 
laying  age  totaled  9,231,000  compared  with 
9, 099, 000  a  year  earlier.  Production  per 
100  layers  is  estimated  at  1,492  and  com- 
pares with  1,508  in  February  1956. 


RECORD  FEBRUARY  MILK  PRODUCTION 

Milk  production  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  February  totaled  134  million 
pounds.  Production  for  the  month  set  a 
record  and  exceeded  the  previous  February 

1956  record  by  8  million  pounds.  Milk 
production  per  cow  in  herd  on  March  1, 

1957  averaged  16. 9  pounds  compared  with 
15. 0  pounds  a  year  earlier  and  12. 3  pounds 
for  the  10 -year  average.  The  percent  of 
milk  cows  milked  on  March  1,  1957  was 
75.5,   compared  with  73.2  a  year  ago. 


SMALL  DECREASE  IN  HAY 
ACREAGE  INDICATED 

On  the  basis  of  intention  reports 
from  farmers  as  of  March  1,  the  acreage 
of  "All  Hay"  will  be  1,013,000.  This 
is  31,000  acres,  or  3  percent  below  the 
1956  acres  harvested.  Slight  increases 
are  expected  for  Alfalfa,  Clover-Timothy, 
and  Peanut  hay,  while  decreases  are  shown 
for  Soybean,  Cowpea,  Grain  and  "Other 
Hay'  '  .  Lespedeza  hay  is  included  in 
'  'Other  Hay' ■  and  no  separate  indication 
is  available  at  this  time. 


FARMS  HAVE  TELEPHONES 

increased  steadily  since  1940  when  only 
25  percent  of  the  farms  had  telephone 
service.  However  in  the  20  years  prior 
to  1940  the  percentage  of  farms  with 
telephones  had  declined  sharply.  The 
increase  of  2. 7  percentage  points  between 
1955  and  1956  was  the  greatest  of  record 
for  any  one  year  since  annual  data  became 
available. 
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WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  MARCH,  1957 


February  weather  in  North  Carolina 
ollowed  very  closely  the  pattern  set  by 
anuary.    Heavy  cloudiness  prevailed,  with 
unshine  recorded  ranging  from  half  of 
the  daylight  hours  at  Asheville  down  to 
nly  a  little  more  than  one-third  at 
atteras.    On  an  average,  day  and  night, 
about  three-fourths  of  the  sky  was  cov- 
ered with  clouds.    The  clouds  were  heav- 
iest and  most  persistent  during  the  first 
en  days  of  February,  but  there  was  only 
4ne  day-^the  17th-when  there  was  practic- 
lly  no  cloudiness  over  any  part  of  North 
arolina.     As  in  January,   the  heavy 
louds  brought  very  little  violent 
eather,   and  the  rain  which  occurred 
-as  mostly  in  frequent  light  to  moderate 
founts  rather  than  in  heavy  downpours. 
'       TEMPERATURE:     Warm  weather  for  the 
jjime  of  year  prevailed  during  the  first 
en  days  of  February,  and  during  the  last 
"our  or  five.     The  highest  temperatures 
ft  the  month  occurred  on  the  4th,  ranging 
!ip  to  80°  at  some  places.     Between  the 
-no  warm  periods  there  were  nearly  two 
Seeks  of  cold  weather,  with  little  day- 
D-day  change.    There  were  no  uncommonly 
+>w  temperatures,  however;  at  most  sta- 


tions the  lowest  of  the  month  was  above 
20  degrees,  and  occurred  around  mid- 
month.  All  sections  of  the  State  ave- 
raged warmer  than  the  usual  February 

average,  with  the  departure  from  normal 
ranging  from  about  four  degrees  in  the 
eastern  and  central  sections  to  as  much 
as  six   degrees   in  the  Mountains. 

PRECIPITATION:  February  rains,  like 
those  of  January,  fell  heaviest  on  the 
western  and  southern  slopes  of  the  Moun- 
tains, tapering  off  eastward  to  lightest 
in  the  southern  Coastal  Plain.  For  the 
most  part,  stations  in  the  Mountain  area 
had  from  six  to  twelve  inches.  The  city 
of  Asheville  was  an  exception,  however, 
with  a  total  of  only  a  little  over  three 
inches.  In  the  Piedmont  most  stations 
reported  from  four  to  six  inches,  and  in 
the  Coastal  Plain  from  three  to  five. 
The  majority  of  stations  in  all  general 
areas  except  the  southeast  had  greater 
than  normal  February  rainfall,  occurring 
in  numerous  small  to  moderate  daily 

amounts.  Few  stations  had  less  than 
twelve  days  with  rain,    and  many  had 

fifteen  or  twenty  rainy  days  out  of 
the  twenty-eight.  Snow  was  very  light 
and  infrequent,  even  in  the  Mountains. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL  FOR  MARCH,  1957 
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SWEET  POTATO  STORAGE  DOWN  ONE-THIRD  FROM  FEBRUARY  1 


A  total  of  340,000  cwt.  of  sweet 
potatoes  are  indicated  as  having  been  in 
storage  in  North  Carolina  on  March  1, 1957, 
according  to  indications  from  a  special 
farm  and  warehouse  survey.  This  is  33 
percent  less  than  the  507,000  cwt.  indica- 
tion for  February  1.  The  difference  is 
accounted  for  by  sales,  consumption,  and 
spoilage,  of  the  total  quantity  of  sweet 
potatoes  in  storage  March  1,  196,000  cwt. 
or  57.6  percent  is  in  commercial  storage. 
The  remaining  144,000  cwt.  or  42.4  per- 
cent is  in  storage  on  farms.  Grower- 


owned  stocks  amount  to  183,000  cwt.  c 
which  39,000  is  in  commercial  storage 
Warehousemen  expected  losses  c 
March  1  holdings  through  decay  and  shrin: 
age  to  average  about  20  percent.  Pai 
storage  losses  may  run  higher;  howeve: 
no  reliable  estimates  are  available 
The  Coastal  Plains  area  of  the  Sta 
accounts  for  158,000  cwt.  or  86.3  percei 
of  all  grower-owned  stocks.  On-fa: 
storage  in  this  area  accounts  for  120,0' 
cwt.  or  83.3  percent  of  all  'on-fa: 
storage  for  the  State  as  a  whole 


North  Care 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


COOPERATIVE  CROP    REPORTING  SERVICE 


JO.  230 


RALEIGH.    N.  C. 


April   12.  1957 


N.  C.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX  UP 
2  PERCENT 

The  all  "Farm  Products"  index  of 
rices  received  by  North  Carolina  farmers 
t  local  markets  increased  5  points  (2 
iercent)  during  the  month  ended  March  15, 
957.  Higher  prices  for  cotton,  peanuts, 
weetpotatoes,  beef  cattle,  and  hogs  were 
artially  responsible  for  the  increase  in 
he  index.  However,  lower  prices  for  eggs, 
ilk,  and  calves  limited  the  advance.  The 
arch  index  of  276  compares  with  an  index 
f  284  a  year  earlier  and  298  on  March 
5,  1955. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  3  POINTS 
PARITY  INDEX  UP  1  POINT 
PARITY  RATIO  UNCHANGED  AT  80 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by  Farm- 
ers increased  3  points  (1  percent)  during 
the  month  ended  March  15.  Higher  prices 
for  meat  animals,  fruit,  and  commercial 
vegetables  were  primarily  responsible  for 
the  increase  in  the  index.  Partially  off- 
setting were  lower  prices  for  dairy  pro- 
ducts, eggs,  and  cotton.  The  March  index 
at  237  percent  of  its  1910-14  average 
compared  with  234  in  February  and  with 
228  a  year  earlier. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


Natural  and  Sunthetic  Fibers 

FIBER  CONSUMPTION  PER  PERSON 


POUNDS 


:     1930-34     :     1940-44    :     1950-54°  : 
1925-29  1935-39         1945-49  1955-56° 


*  WOOL,  FLAX,  AND  SILK 


V.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


3  PRELIM  INM  R  V 


NEC  498  -  57  (  3)     AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


N.  C.  PRICES  (Continued) 

Egg  prices  were  responsible  for  the 
sharp  decline  in  the  poultry  index  between 
mid-February  and  mid -March. 

The  livestock  and  livestock  products 
index  at  207  was  below  the  mid-February 
index.  The  decline  was  due  to  a  drop  in, 
prices  received  for  eggs  and  milk. 

The  ratio  of  North  Carolina  prices 
received  to  united  States  prices  paid  at 
94  was  2  points  above  the  mid-February 
ratio. 


U.  S.  PRICES  (Continued) 

Higher  prices  for  farm  production 
goods  raised  the  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by 
Farmers  for  Commodities  and  Services,  in- 
cluding Interest,  Taxes,  and  Wage  Rates 
(the  Parity  Index)  1  point  during  the 
month.  At  295  this  set  another  new  high. 
The  index  of  prices  paid  for  family  liv- 
ing items  remained  at  the  record  high  first 
recorded  in  February. 

With  both  farm  product  prices  and 
prices  paid  by  farmers  averaging  higher 
in  mid-March  than  a  month  earlier,  the 
Parity  Ratio  remained  at  80,  about  1  per- 
cent  lower  than  in  March  of  last  year. 


o 
c 


U.  S.  FARM  INCOME 

Farmers  received  about  4.5  biltic 
dollars  in  the  first  2  months  of  1 
slightly  more  than  in  the  same  month 
last  year.  Prices  averaged  4  per 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  but  the  vol urn 
marketings  was  down  a  little.  Receibt 
from  livestock  and  products  of  2.6  bil 
dollars  were  6  percent  above  last 
because  of  higher  average  prices.  Rece|? 
from  cattle,  hogs,  and  wholesale 
contributed  most  to  the  increase, 
receipts  were  about  1.9  billion  doll 
4  percent  below  a  year  ago,  mostly  [e 
cause  of  smaller  receipts  from  cot 
Total  receipts  in  February  are  1 
tatively  estimated  at  2.0  billion  doll 
slightly  above  last  year.  Average  pr: 
were  up  3  percent  but  total  market: 
were  down  slightly.  Receipts  from  li 
stock  and  products  of  1.2  billion  dol] 
were  4  percent  above  a  year  ago,  with 
prices  up  substantially.  Crop  recei 
of  0.8  billion  dollars  were  about  the  t 
as  last  year. 
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The  Demand  and  Price  Situam\\ 


N.  C.  AND  U.  S.  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Ma 

INDEX 

11 

15 

15 

15 

1957 

1957 

1956 

1955 

19|t 

NORTH  CAROL  INA  INDEX  NUMBERS 

271 

276 

284 

298 

2  : 

287 

295 

306 

317 

3 

359 

369 

386 

391 

3 

238 

244 

256 

273 

2' 

271 

281 

302 

347 

3: 

158 

158 

149 

183 

li 

257 

273 

220 

255 

24 

302 

297 

372 

308 

3] 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products.. 

216 

207 

208 

230 

24 

244 

244 

198 

235 

3: 

185 

169 

194 

227 

2( 

237 

231 

237 

230 

21 

Ratio  of  prices  Rec' d.  to  Paid*. . . 

92 

94 

101 

105 

11 

UNITED  STATES   INDEX  NUMBERS 

234 

237 

228 

242 

25 

Prices  Paid,  Int. ,  Taxes  & 

28 

294 

295 

1/  281 

284 

80 

80 

81 

85 

9 

*  Ratio  of  N.  C.  Prices  received  to  U. 
JJ  Revised. 


S,  Prices  paid. 


PRICES  PAID  BY  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMERS  FOR  FEED 
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Average  prices  paid  by  North  Carolina 
armers  for  mixed  dairy  feeds  during  the 
onth  ended  March  15  were  on  the  same 
evel  or  below  the  average  prices  paid  a 
onth  earlier.  Soybean  meal  and  meat 
crap  of  the  high  protein  feeds  were  be- 
ow  mid-February*  s  price  with  soybean  meal 
egistering  the  largest  decline  of  all 
eeds.  Cottonseed  meal  at  $3.50  per  hun- 
dred  was  costing   farmers   slightly  more 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


pr 
[efcil 

i  111 
loll 

i 

ceil;, 
ie  ski 


CO/MOD  I TY 


Corn  

Wheat  

OATS  

Barley  

w^I'Rye  

Sorghum  Grains  

Soybeans  

-  PEANUTS  

Cotton  

Cottonseed  

Wool  

HOGS  

Beef  Cattle  

Veal  Calves  

Sheep  

Lambs  

milk  Cows  

Chickens,  All  

Com'l.  Broilers.... 

Turkeys  

Eggs  

milk.  Whlse.  JJ  

Retail  3J  

Butterfat  

Potatoes  

Sweetpotatoes  

Apples.  Com'l  

Lespedeza  Seed  

Korean  

KOBE  

Com.  &  Tenn  

SER ICEA  

hay.  All  Baled  }jj  . 

Alfalfa  hay  

Lespedeza  hay  

Soybean  and 

Cowpea  hay  

Peanut  Vine  

OTHER  


UNIT 


N.  C. 


Feb. 15 
1957 


MAR . 1 5 
1957 


U.  S. 


MAR .  1 5 
1957 


DOLLARS 


Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Cwt. 

Bu. 

LB. 

LB. 

Ton 

LB. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Hd. 

LB. 

LB. 

LB. 

Doz. 

Cwt. 

Qt. 

Lb. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Bu. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 
Ton 
Ton 


41 

16 
12 
21 
5 
18 
105 


5J  5 


4, 
2 
10, 
10 
1 1 . 
17, 
14 
28, 
36 
31  , 


31 
10 
79 
14 
85 
00 
13 
113 
288 
00 
45 
20 
40 
90 
30 
10 
00 
183 
185 
270 
,393 
,65 
210 
50 

,60 
,65 
,80 
,00 
20 
,00 
.70 
,60 
.60 
,60 


26.50 
18.10 
26.50 


41 

16 
12 
21 
5 
18 
105 


21  5 


4 

2 

10 
9 

10 
17 
14 

29 
37 
31 


31 
09 
80 
15 
85 
05 
13 
119 
295 
00 
45 
30 
50 
00 
,30 
10 
00 
,183 
,185 
,270 
,331 
,50 
.206 
,50 

.80 
,55 
.60 
.90 
.90 
.00 
.70 
.00 
.50 
.20 


27.50 
18.50 
27.20 


2J 


1  .20 
2.07 

.720 
1 .03 
1.16 
2.07 
2.26 
.112 
.298 
60.60 
.487 
16.80 
16.00 
17.60 
6.50 
19.80 
159.00 
.188 
.198 
.260 
.306 
4.19 
.211 
.587 
1 .33 
4.74 
3.38 
11  .10 


21  .60 
22.30 
24.50 

27.60 
23.10 


25  U   Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month  for  all 
milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants  and  dealers, 
2J  Preliminary. 

2J   Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers. 
Hf   The  all  hay  prices  is  the  weighted  average  of 
scpirate  kinds  irjclvdirig  an  alloiinnce  for  minor 
kinds. 
5]   Revised . 


than  the  previous  month. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  bran,  mid- 
dlings, and  poultry  feeds  were  unchanged 
during  the  month  ended  March  15. 

Due  to  lower  egg  prices,  the  egg- 
feed  price  ratio  was  less  favorable. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U.  J 

S. 

Ul'U'Ll'l  1  OCT? 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

HUNDREDWEIGHT 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1957 

1957 

1957 

1957 

Mixed  Dairy  Peed 

Under  29%  Protein 

3. 

95 

3. 

90 

3.88 

3.85 

3. 

75 

3. 

75 

3.83 

3.80 

3. 

90 

3. 

85 

Q  QQ 
O.  OO 

4. 

20 

4. 

15 

4.05 

4.02 

4. 

15 

4. 

10 

4.14 

4.11 

High  Protein  Feeds 

4. 

65 

4. 

65 

4.42 

4. 38 

4.07 

4. 06 

4. 

00 

3. 

75 

3.87 

3.81 

Cottonseed  Meal.. 

3. 

45 

3. 

50 

3.87 

3. 84 

4. 

60 

4. 

55 

4.69 

4.65 

Grain  By-Products 

3. 

45 

3. 

45 

3.08 

3.06 

Middl  ings  

3. 

60 

3. 

60 

3.13 

3.11 

3. 

80 

3. 

85 

3.46 

3.45 

Corn  Gluten  

3.50 

3. 43 

Poultry  Feed 

Laying  Mash  

4. 

80 

4. 

80 

4.51 

4. 48 

Scratch  Grain. . . . 

4. 

20 

4. 

20 

4.11 

4. 11 

Broiler  Growing 

5. 

00 

5. 

00 

4.96 

4.93 

Poultry  Ration  JJ, 

3. 

91 

3. 

91 

3.56 

3. 55 

JJ    Average  of  prices  paid  for  commercial 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

N. 

C. 

U.  S. 

Feb. 
1957 

Mar. 
1957 

Feb. 
1957 

Mar. 
1957 

Egg-Feed 

(Poultry  Ration) 

10.1 

8.5 

9.  2 

8.6 

Farm 

Chicken  Feed  2J 

4.2 

4.2 

4.0 

4.2 

Broiler-Feed 

(Broiler  Mash) 

3.7 

3.7 

3.9 

4.0 

Turkey  Feed  2J 

6.9 

6.9 

7.7 

7.3 

JJ    Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  farm  ch i ckens , 
one  pound  broilers  and  one  pound 
turkeys. 

2J    Poultry  ration. 


U.  S.  POULTRY  AND  EGG  OUTLOOK 

The  outlook  for  egg  prices  to  farmers 
in  the  last  half  of  1957  has  improved  re- 
flecting the  large  cuts  so  far  this  year 
in  hatchings  of  chicks  for  laying  flock 
replacement.  Hatchings  in  January  and 
February  were  respectively  18  and  30  per- 
cent below  the  same  month  last  year  and 
on  March  1,  26  percent  fewer  replacement- 
type  eggs  were  in  incubators  than  a  year 
earlier.  The  reduced  early  hatch  indi- 
cates probability  of  a  larger  cut  in  the 
fall  pullet  flock  than  anticipated  earlier. 

In  January,  farmers  intended  to  raise 
9  percent  fewer  chickens  this  year  than 
last.  This  cut  will  be  exceeded  if  hatchery 
operations  continue  below  last  year  as 
much  as  in  the  first  few  months.  However, 
the  reduction  is  likely  to  be  less  than 
early  in  the  season,  because  the  prospect 
for  improved  prices  next  fall  may  stimulate 
hatchings  of  replacement  chicks  later  this» 
season. 

Current  egg  prices  are  lower  than  at 
any  time  in  the  spring  of  either  1955  or 
1956.  Average  production  of  about  3.5 
million  cases  weekly  in  February  was  about 
the  same  rate  as  in  those  years.  The  lay- 
ing flock  is  less  than  1  percent  larger 
than  a  year  ago,  and  production  rates  for 
the  next  2  months  or  so  are  likely  to  peak 
at  about  year-ago  levels. 

Average  prices  this  spring  are  likely 
to  continue  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 
This  fall,  however,  prices  are  likely  to 
average  above  a  year  earlier  because  of 
the  reduction  in  laying  flock  replacement 
this  spring. 

Storage  demand,  though  below  a  year 
earlier,  may  be  strong  enough  this  spring 
to  prevent  further  substantial  egg  price 
declines,  if  prospects  continue  for  a 
sharply  reduced  pullet  flock  this  fall. 
Also,  from  early  in  February  through  mid- 
March,  The  Department  of  Agriculture  bought 
about  50,000  cases  of  eggs  weekly  for  use 
in  the  School  Lunch  Program. 

Broiler  production  in  1956  rose  to  a 
record  of  about  1.3  billion  birds,  24 
percent  more  than  in  1955.  Greater  inte- 
gration of  production  and  marketing  and 
lower  production  costs  have  been  partly 
responsible  for  the  increase  despite  lower 
prices  than  in  any  year  since  1941.  Prices 
so  far  this  year  have  been  higher  than  in 
the  last  few  months  of  1956,  but  the  U.  S. 
average  farmers'  price  of  19.4  cents  in 
mid -February  was  2  cents  lower  than  a  year 
earlier.  Recent  placements  have  been  3 
to  7  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 
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Turkey  hatchings  to  date  exceed  1 
year  by  more  than  farmers'  January  int'U 

tions,  which  were  to  grow  10  percent  mt 
turkeys  than  in  1956.  The  1956  crop  ofl 
million  birds  was  record  large.  Per  Capij 
consumption  equivalent  to  5.1  pounds 
ready-to-cook  turkey  was  only  0.1  poi|]ies 
larger  than  in  1955.  Storage  stocks  Lr, 
late  1956  rose  to  a  record  high,  and  Ispo' 
February  1,  1957,  were  75  million  pourf 
above  a  year  earlier.  These  large  stock] 
plus  prospective  larger  supplies  of  freLnsid 
turkeys,  will  discourage  price  increasLst 
such  as  occurred  in  January- July  last  yesLs 
Current  prices  for  frozen  turkeys  in  NjLduc 
York  City  are  8  to  11  cents  per  pound  bL 
low  a  year  earlier.  Lar, 

The  Demand  and  Price  S  i  tuat  i  cw^ 
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U.  S.  POULT  PRODUCTION 

Total  heavy  breed  poult  product! 


i  P 


lere 
[led 
tion. 


during  February  was  up  17  percent  fr 
February  last  year.  The  production 
heavy  white  breed  poults  was  down  8  pe 
cent  but  the  production  of  other  hea^ro| 
breed  poults  was  up  24  percent.  The  num- 
ber of  heavy  breed  poults  produced  duri 
the  first  2  months  of  this  year  total 
8,828,000,  compared  with  6,878,000  duri] 
the  same  months  last  year--an  increase  i 
28  percent.  A  March  hatch  of  heavy  bre 
poults  slightly  larger  than  the  one  a  yei 
ago  is  in  prospect.  The  number  of  hea^ 
breed  eggs  in  incubators  on  March  1  was 
percent  more  than  on  March  1  last  yeai 
The  production  of  light  breed  poults  dui 
ing  February  was  about  the  same  as  a  yes 
earlier.  The  number  produced  total€ 
814,000,  compared  with  810,000  in  Februai 
last  year.  The  number  produced  during  tfc 
first  2  months  of  this  year  totaled  1.83C 
000,  compared  with  1,712,000  during  Jam] 
ary  and  February  last  year- -an  increase  o 
7  percent.  The  number  of  light  breed  egg 
in  incubators  on  March  1  totaled  1,546,00 
eggs,  compared  with  1,486,000  a  year  earl 
ier--an  increase  of  4  percent. 


PEANUT  CONSUMPTION  TO  INCREASE 

In  recent  years  when  supplies  of  pea 
nuts  were  plentiful,  civilians  consume" 
about  6. 5  pounds  per  year,  farmers'  stoc, 
basis,  (4.5  pounds  shelled),  at  pricei 
about  reflecting  support.  In  1954-55 
per  capita  consumption  on  a  farmers'  stool 
basis  fell  about  half  a  pound  because  of  i 

(  Con  t  i nued  on  Page  5. 


PEANUTS  (Continued) 
^hort  crop  and  sharp  rise  in  prices.  In 
^SS-SG,  a  shortage  and  relatively  high 
>rices  for  the  Virginia  type  peanut  also 
leld  consumption  to  about  6.0  pounds  per 
>erson.  With  lower  prices  and  larger  sup- 
plies of  peanuts  available  this  marketing 
rear,  consumption  is  expected  to  rise  to 
5.5  pounds. 

Total  consumption  of  shelled  peanuts 
n  March-August  1957  is  likely  to  be  up 
Considerably  from  the  relatively  low  level 
'.ast  year.     Reported  use  of  shelled  pea- 
iuts   in  candy,   peanut  butter,   and  other 
Products  in  September  1956-Pebruary  1957 
Has  almost  6  percent  above  the  previous 
rear.      Ending  stocks  of  shelled  edible 
aeanuts     in    February    were    183  million 
)ounds,  compared  with  225  million  a  year 
sarlier.     Cleaned  unshelled  peanut  stocks 
ilso  were  smaller  than  the  previous  year. 
Crushings  of  peanuts  and  production 
;Jj>f   peanut  oil   during  September-February 
fnvere  up  sharply  from  the  year  before,  re- 
flecting primarily  CCC  s  diversion  opera- 
tion.   Domestic  consumption  of  peanut  oil 
J-hrough  January  at  31  million  pounds,  was 
ni  million  greater  than  last  year. 
rii  The  Fats  and  Oils  Situation 
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COMMODITY  HIGHLIGHTS 

Hog  prices  will  soon  begin  their  sea- 
sonal advance,  and  are  likely  to  continue 
above   last  year's  prices  for  some  time. 
Some    gradual    improvement   in   fed  cattle 
prices  also  seems  likely. 

Grower  prices  for  soybeans  will  prob- 
ably continue  around  present  levels  and 
near  the  support  price  for  the  rest  of  the 
marketing  year. 

Production  of  fresh  market  vegetables 
for  the  1957  winter  season  was  estimated 
in  early  March  at  29.6  million  tons,  or 
13  percent  below  1956. 

Potato  supplies  are  heavy,  and  large 
new-crop  production  is  in  prospect  for 
the  next  two  months.  Large  quantities 
are  being  moved  under  the  potato  diversion 
program. 

Exports  of  cotton  from  August  1  through 
December  1956  were  about  3  million  bales, 
compared  with  0.7  million  in  the  same 
period  of  1955.  Exports  since  December 
have  continued  high. 
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PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  MR.K,  PER  PERSON 

POUNDS  (Milk  Equivalent) 
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UNITED  STATES 
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Civilian 
Consumption 


From  CCC  supplies 
or  bought  wholly  or 
partly  with  Government 
funds* 
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*  QUANTITIES  FOR  YEARS  PRIOR  TO  1947  NOT  NOW  AVAILABLE 


US  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG  3898-57(2)  AMS 


FEBRUARY  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  SECOND  HIGHEST  OF  RECORD 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock  in 
North  Carolina  during  February  amounted 
to  21,976,000  pounds  liveweight.  This 
production  was  the  second  highest  for  the 
month  on  record,  falling  short  of  the  re- 
cord high  established  in  February  of  1955 
by  387,000  pounds,  or  1.8  percent.  Al- 
though the  total  liveweight  of  cattle 
slaughtered  was  some  less  than  it  was  a 
year  earlier,  the  reduction  was  more  than 
offset  by  an  increase  in  the  weight  of 
the  other  species  slaughtered.  By  species, 
the  total  liveweights  of  animals  slaugh- 
tered during  the  second  month  of  this  year 
was  as  follows:  Cattle  8,149,000  pounds, 
Calves  899,000  pounds,  Hogs  12,918,000 
pounds,  and  Sheep  and  Lambs  10,000  pounds. 
Comparable  figures  for  February  1956  were: 
8,609,000;  683,000;  12,607,000;  and  9,000 
pounds  respectively. 

UNITED  STATES 


Output  of  red  meat  by  commercial 
slaughter  plants  totaled  2,026  million 
pounds  in  February  1957.  This  was  17  per- 
cent below  the  January  1957  production  of 
2,436  million  pounds  and  8  percent  below 
the  2,191  million  pounds  for  February 
1956.  Commercial  meat  production  includes 
slaughter  in  Federally  inspected  plants 
and  other  wholesale  and  retail  plants  but 
excludes  farm  slaughter. 

Meat  production  for  the  first  two 
months  of  1957  totaled  4,462  million 
pounds,  4  percent  less  than  the  4,668  mil- 
lion pounds  for  the  corresponding  period 
a  year  earlier.  _  Compared  with  the  two- 
month  period  last  year,  beef  production 
was  up  4  percent,  veal  output  was  up  5 
percent,  whereas  pork  production  was  down 
15  percent  and  mutton  and  lamb  output  was 
down  3  percent. 

February  beef  production  totaled 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER 


FEBRUARY 

JANUARY- FEBRUARY  TOTAL 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Species 

SI aughtered 

Liveweight 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Thous 

.  Head 

Thous 

.  Lbs. 

Thous 

.  Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

N.  C. 

Cattle 

11.0 

10.0 

8,609 

8, 149 

24.0 

23.0 

18,888 

18,779 

Calves 

3.8 

4.5 

683 

899 

8.2 

10.7 

1,507 

2,161 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.1 

.1 

9 

10 

.2 

.2 

17 

20 

Hogs 

57.0 

59.0 

12,607 

12,918 

123.0 

131.0 

27,256 

28,438 

TOTAL 

71.9 

73.6 

21,908 

21,976 

155.4 

164.9 

47,668 

49,398 

Mil  lion  Head 

Mi  1 1  ion  Lbs. 

Mi  II  ion  Head 

Mi  1 1  ion 

Lbs.  ' 

U.  S. 

Cattle 

2.0 

2.0 

.1,960 

1,947 

4.3 

4.5 

4,180 

4,358 

Calves 

.9 

.9 

195 

191 

1.9 

2.0 

404 

420 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.3 

1.2 

134 

124 

2.8 

2.7 

283 

273 

Hogs 

7.1 

6.0 

1,639 

1,383 

15.2 

12.9 

3,533 

2,990 

TOTAL 

12.3 

10.1 

3,928 

3,645 

24.2 

22.1 

8,400 

8,041 
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Includes  SI aughter  under  Federal  inspection  and  other  who I esa I e  and  retail 
s laughter ;  excludes  farm  s I aughter . 


Slaughter  (Continued) 

1,081  million  pounds,  18  percent  less  than* 
in  January  and  1  percent  less  than  in 
February  1956.  The  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered  for  the  month  totaled  1,998,600 
head,  19  percent  less  than  the  2,473,300 
head  slaughtered  in  January,  but  the  same 
as  the  number  slaughtered  in  February 
1956.  February  slaughter  cattle  averaged 
974  pounds  per  head  liveweight.  This  was 
1  pound  lighter  than  in  January  and  7 
pounds  lighter  than  a  year  earlier. 

February  veal  production  totaled  107 
million  pounds,  16  percent  less  than  in 
January  and  1  percent  smaller  than  the 
output  of  the  same  month  a  year  earlier. 
Calf  slaughter  for  February  was  estimated 
at  910,500  head.  This  compares  with  1, 
067,500  head  slaughtered  in  January  and 
946,400  head  slaughtered  during  February 
1956.  Slaughter  calves  averaged  209  pounds 
per  head  liveweight  which  compares  with 
|214  pounds  for  January  and  206  pounds  for 
'February  last  year. 

Hog  slaughter  during  February  totaled 
5,995,100  head,  13  percent  less  than  the 
January  kill  of  6,879,800  head,  and  16 
percent  less  than  the  7,116,700  head 
slaughtered  in  February  last  year.  Pork 
production  in  February  totaled  778  mil- 
lion pounds,  15  percent  below  the  January 
output  and  17  percent  below  February  last 
year.  Slaughter  hogs  averaged  231  pounds 
liveweight  in  February.  This  was  2  pounds 
lighter  than  a  month  earlier,  but  1  pound 
heavier  than  in  February  1956.  The  number 
of  hogs  slaughtered  this  February  was  less 
than  a  year  earlier  in  most  states.  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland  combined,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Mississippi  killed  more  and 
Nevada  killed  the  same  as  last  year.  All 
other  states  showed  a  decline.  February 
lard  production  totaled  198  million  pounds, 
12  percent  under  January  and  15  percent 
less  than  in  February  last  year.  The  a- 
mount  of  lard  rendered  per  100  pounds  of 
liveweight  of  hogs  slaughtered  was  14.3 
pounds  this  month  compared  with  14.0 
pounds  in  January  and  14. 1  pounds  in  Feb- 
ruary 1956. 

Lamb  and  mutton  production  in  Feb- 
ruary was  60  million  pounds  17  percent 
below  a  month  earlier  and  down  6  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.  The  number  of  head 
of  sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  during  the 
month  was  estimated  at  1,220,900  head. 
This  was  18  percent  below  the  January 
kill  of  1,489,200  head  and  7  percent  less 
than  the  1,318,200  head  slaughtered  in 
February  1956.  Sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered 


in  February  averaged  102  pounds  liveweight, 
the  same  as  a  year  earlier  but  slightly 
more  than  the  100  pound  average  in  January. 

Poultry  slaughter  in  February  1957 
was  280  million  pounds,  ready-to-cook 
basis.  Output  was  18  percent  less  than 
January,  but  10  percent  larger  than  the 
same  month  last  year  and  65  percent  above 
the  1947-56  average  for  the  month. 


U.  S.  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Prices  for  all  milk  and  butterfat  so 
far  in  1957  have  been  a  little  above  a 
year  earlier.  This  is  the  result  of  higher 
support  prices  for  manufacturing  milk  and 
butterfat  since  April  1956  and  a  slight 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  milk  utilized 
in  fluid  milk  outlets.  Through  the  spring 
and  summer,  prices  are  likely  to  continue 
near  present  levels  except  for  seasonal 
fluctuations,  since  the  support  level  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  April  1,  1957 
will  be  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 

Production  of  milk  on  farms  continues 
to  exceed  previous  record  high  levels, 
although  the  number  of  mi!k  cows  showed  a 
1  percent  decline  on  January  1,  1957  com- 
pared with  a  year  earlier.  Production  of 
milk  per  cow  exceeded  6,000  pounds  per 
cow  in  1956  for  the  first  time  on  record 
and  apparently  will  go  still  higher  this 
year.  Production  in  total  promises  to  be 
around  128  billion  pounds  compared  with 
the  revised  1956  figure  of  125.7  billion 
pounds.  Three-fourths  of  the  States  showed 
increases  in  1956.  Dairy  product-feed 
price  relationships  will  be  at  least  as 
favorable  this  year  as  last  in  view  of 
the  large  supplies  of  feed  grains  on  hand. 
This  is  an  important  reason  for  expecting 
continued  large  milk  production. 

Consumer  incomes  are  high  and  con- 
sumption per  person  of  dairy  products  in 
1957  will  be  at  about  the  level  of  1956. 
The  increase  in  total  consumption  is  likely 
to  be  about  equal  to  the  prospective  in- 
crease in  production.  The  volume  of  pur- 
chases by  USDA  in  1957-58,  therefore, 
probably  will  be  about  the  same  as  pur- 
chases in  the  past  two  marketing  years. 
Recently,  the  surplus  has  been  around  5 
billion  pounds  per  year  or  about  4  percent 
of  production.  Government  stocks  have 
been  reduced  to  comparatively  low  levels 
for  butter  and  dry  milk.  Holdings  of 
cheese,  though  still  large,  are  consider- 
ably smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  Demand  and  Price  S  i  tuat  i  on 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


PRICES 

RECEIVED 

PARITY  OR 

AVERAGE  PRICES 

COMMODITY 

BY  FARMERS 

COMPARABLE 

AS  PERCENTAGE 

PRICES  U 

OF  PARITY 

Feb.  15 

Mar.  15 

Feb.  15 

Mar.  15 

Feb.  15 

Mar.  1 

1957 

1957 

1957 

1957 

1957 

1957 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

PERCENT 

PERCEN 

.3016 

.2980 

.3681 

.3693 

82 

8 

Wheat,  Bu  

2.07 

2.07 

2.50 

2.  50 

83 

8 

1.19 

1.20 

1.81 

1.81 

66 

6 

.728 

.720 

.870 

.873 

84 

8 

B&rl               |          B W  o    0     O    0    0     00  OOO 

1.03 

1.03 

1.35 

1.36 

76 

1 

Rvp  Bu 

*    ^jy  > —  y                   o    00000  0000000 

1.  15 

1.16 

1.66 

1.67 

69 

6 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt. . . . 

14.90 

16.00 

22.30 

22.  40 

67 

1 

HO§S4        C\Vto   OOOOOOOOO  0 

16.30 

16.80 

21.80 

21.80 

75 

1 

I_l&mt)S  t       CW"t  ooooo  ooooo 

18.40 

19.80 

24.80 

24.80 

74 

£ 

Chickens,  All,  Lb... 

.  184 

.  188 

.284 

.285 

65 

e 

E^^S  f      DOZo  oo  oooooooo 

.328 

.306 

.476 

.478 

A/  78 

4J  r( 

Milk,  Whlse,  Cwt.  2/ 

4.  34 

1/  4.19 

4.79 

4.81 

4J  88 

4/  8 

U    Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  cur  rent  I y  in  months   i  nd  i  cated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes   then  in  effect. 
2J    Est  i  ma  ted  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  mi  Ik  sold  at  who  I  esa  I  e  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
3J    Pre  I i m i nary . 

4J    Percentage  of  seasona 1 1 y  adjusted  prices  to  parity  prices 
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LARGE  N.  C.  WHEAT  CROP 
IN  PROSPECT 

North  Carolina  1957  wheat  production 
s  forecast  at  9,025,000  bushels.  If 
•ealized,  a  production  of  this  size 
rould  be  the  second  highest  of  record, 
ixceeded  only  in  1956  when  9,231,000 
lushels  were  produced.  This  year's 
ilanted  acreage  for  all  purposes  is 
ndicated  at  361,000  compared  with 
88,000  a  year  earlier.  The  indicated 
rield  at  25.0  bushels  per  seeded  acre 
s  the  highest  of  record  and  compares 
rith  23. 8  in  1956. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  U.  S.  winter  wheat  conditions 
m  April  1  indicated  a  crop  of  669  mil- 
ion  bushels.     This  would  be  9  percent 
>maller  than  the  1956  crop  of  735  million 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


PEACH  CROP  PROSPECTS 
ABOVE  AVERAGE 

North  Carolina  peach  growers  reported 
the  condition  of  the  crop  at  88  percent  of 
normal  on  April  1.  Current  condition 
report  is  31  percentage  points  above  April 
1,  1956,  and  is  19  percentage  points  above 
the  1946-55  average.  Reported  condition 
indicates  prospects  are  good  to  excellent 
for  above  average  production,  barring  a 
freeze  or  other  casualty. 

UNITED  STATES 

April  1  prospects  for  peaches  in  the 
Southern  States  are  above  average  and  the 
best  for  that  date  since  1953.  This 
year's  reported  average  condition  of  78 
percent  for  the  9  Southern  states  compares 
with  53  percent  a  year  earlier,  2  percent 
for  April  1,  1955,  and  the  10-year  aver- 
age of  62  percent. 


INCOME  OF  FARM  OPERATORS 


$  BIL. 


Realized  gross* 


REAUZECWJEMN  COME  | 

1952  1954 


1956 


1958 


*  INCLUDING   GO  V  ER  NMf  NT  PAYMENT 

°  BASED  ON  FIRST  THREE  QUARTERS  OF  THE  YEAR 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


WHEAT  (Continued) 

bushels,  22  percent  less  than  average 
but  44  million  bushels  above  the  December 
1  forecast.  Increases  from  prospects  as 
of  December  1  have  been  general  throughout 
the  country  in  Central  and  Northern 
Plains  States.  Improved  prospects  in 
Washington,  Colorado,  Montana,  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  account 
for  most  of  the  increase  in  indicated 
product  ion. 

The  indicated  yield  of  18.2  bushels 
per  seeded  acre  is  the  same  as  1947, 
which  is  the  second  highest  of  record 
and  compares  with  16.5  in  1956  and  the 
average  of  15.9  bushels.  The  current 
estimate  is  based  on  an  appraisal  of 
the  April  1  condition  of  wheat  as  reported 
by  individual  growers  and  on  soil  moisture 
reserves  and  other  factors  affecting 
production . 


COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLE  REPORT 

CABBAGE,  LATE  SPRING  (East):  North 
Carolina  cabbage  growers  indicate  they 
have  planted  2,800  acres  for  late  spring 
harvest--i7  percent  above  last  year' s 
harvested  acreage  and  over  30  percent 
above  average.  Reports  show  that  the 
crop  was  transplanted  under  very  wet 
conditions,  and,  though  retarded  some 
because  of  continuing  rains,  it  is  doing 
fine  with  the  unusually  mild  spring 
which  has  been  very  favorable  for  plant 
growth. 

UNITED  STATES 

For  the  United  States  the  preliminary 
estimate  of  late  spring  acreage  is  10, 150 
acres — or  just  a  little  more  than  average. 

The  April  1  forecast  shows  a  crop 
of  2,240,000  cwt.  in  prospect  in  the 
U.  S.  for  the  early  spring  states. 
Production  at  this  level  is  slightly 
less  than  last  year*  s  crop  and  9  per- 
cent below  average.  Higher  yields  than 
a  year  ago  are  anticipated  in  most  of 
the  early  spring  states.  In  Louisiana 
harvest  is  just  getting  under  way.  In 
Mississippi,  the  cabbage  crop  is  unusually 
good,  with  continued  favorable  weather, 
light  movement  should  begin  the  middle 
of  April  and  heavier  movement  in  early 
May.  cabbage  supplies  are  light  in 
California  but  are  expected  to  increase 
within  the  next  few  days.  Cabbage 
yields  are  below  average  in  Georgia 
because  of  poor  stands  and  small  sizes. 


Prospects  are  for  about  an  average 
crop  in  Alabama,  with  harvest  expected 
to  begin  a  little  later  than  normal. 
An  excellent  crop  is  indicated  for 
South  Carolina.  Movement  there  has 
already  started  and  will  be  heavy  by 
late  April. 

LETTUCE:  On  April  1  the  North 
Carolina  lettuce  crop  was  generally 
in  good  condition,  and,  if  present 
prospects  continue,  a  crop  of  153,000 
cwt.  is  expected  for  1957. 

UNITED  STATES 


Indicated  production  in  the  5  early 
spring  states  at  6,595,000  cwt.  is  down 
about  200,  000  cwt.  from  the  March  fore- 
cast. In  Arizona  where  an  average  crop 
is  indicated,  harvest  is  expected  to  be 
at  the  most  active  level  during  April. 
While  harvest  is  currently  under  way  in 
California,  the  important  Salinas  and 
Santa  Maria  areas  are  not  expected  to  be 
in  volume  production  until  late  April. 

BEETS:  As  of  April  1  a  crop  of 
34,000  cwt.  is  forecast  for  North  Carolina 
which  is  l, 000  cwt.  short  of  last  year' s 
production. 


RECORD  MILK  PRODUCTION  IN  MARCH 

Milk  production  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  March  totaled  146  million 
pounds.  Production  in  March  set  a  new 
record  high  for  the  month  and  exceeded 
that  for  March  1956  by  12  million  pounds 
and  the  1946-55  average  March  production 
by  24  million  pounds.  Milk  production  per 
cow  in  herds  on  April  1,  1957  averaged 
17.5  pounds  compared  with  16.6  pounds  a 
year  earlier  and  13.3  pounds  for  the  10- 
year  average.  The  percent  of  milk  cows 
milked  on  April  1,  1957  was  76.6  com- 
pared with  74.8  a  year  ago. 


he 


te 


RECORD  EGG  PRODUCTION  FOR  MARO 

Based  on  reports  from  producers, 
March  egg  production  is  estimated  at  176 
million,  a  new  high  for  the  month  and 
about  15  million  above  the  1956  previous 
record  high  production.  The  increase  in 
egg  production  for  March  is  attributed  to 
an  increase  in  number  of  hens  and  pullets 
of  laying  age  per  farm  and  a  slightly 
higher  than  usual  increase  in  rate  of  lay. 
Production  per  100  layers  is  estimated  at 
1,854  which  is  the  highest  of  record  for 
the  month,  exceeding  the  old  record  high 
for  March  of  1954  by  about  2.0  percent. 


A  gradual   i mprovement   in  fed  cattle 
or  ices       is      I  ike  I y     through    mid- summer. 
Market  i  ngs  wi 1 1  run  about  as  large  as  last 
year  but  will   be  more   evenly  distributed 
b y  mon th s . 


Prices  of  cows  and  stock  cattle  wi  1 1 
depend  largely  on  the  weather.  Normal 
spring  rains  probably  would  slow  market- 
ings  of  animals  off  grass.  This  would 
delay  the  seasonal  decline  in  prices  this 
spring. 


GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS  APRIL  1 


CORN 

April  1,  1957  stocks  of  corn  on  Tar- 
heel farms  was  estimated  at  29,072,000 
bushels  compared  with  27,559,000  bushels 
a  year  ago  and  25,977,000  for  the  1946-55 
ten-year  average. 

UNITED. STATES 

A  total  of  1,615  million  bushels  of 
corn  was  stored  on  farms  April  1.  This 
was  8  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier  and 
22  percent  above  average. 


OATS 

Stocks  of  oats  on  N.  C.  farms  are 
estimated  at  4,133,000  bushels  compared 
with  2,732,000  bushels  a  year  earlier  and 
1,903,000  for  the  1946-55  average. 

UNITED  STATES 

Stocks  of  oats  stored  on  farms  are 
estimated  at  410  million  bushels,  28  per- 
cent less  than  the  567  million  bushels  on 
farms  a  year  earlier  and  17  percent  below 
average.  Current  stocks  are  the  smallest 
for  the  date  since  1948  and  reflects  the 
sharply  lower  1956  production  of  oats  com- 
pared with  the  near  record  1955  crop  and 
average  production.  Approximately  6  per- 
cent of  the  April  1  stocks  on  farms  was 
under  CCC  loan  or  purchase  agreements. 


SOYBEANS 

Stocks  of  soybeans  on  farms  in  N.  C. 
are  estimated  to  be  1,073,000  bushels  com- 
pared with  1,064,000  a  year  ago  and  816,000 
for  the  1946-55  average.  A  large  part  of 
soybean  stocks  on  farms  will  be  used  to 
plant  the  1957  crop.  March  1  intention 
reports  indicated  543,000  acres  to  be  grown 
alone  for  all  purposes  in  1957. 

UNITED  STATES 

Record  soybean  stocks  on  farms  April 
1  totaled  116  million  bushels.  This  is 
nearly  double  the  quantity  on  farms  a  year 
earlier  and  exceeds  by  3  million  the  pre- 
vious record  stocks  of  April  1,  1955.  The 
1946-55  average  for  the  date  is  51  million 
bushels. 


WHEAT 

Stocks  of  wheat  on  Tarheel  farms  are 
estimated  at  738,000  bushels  compared  with 
778,000  bushels  a  year  ago  and  1,008,000 
for  the  10-year  1946-55  average. 

UNITED  STATES 
Wheat  stocks  on  farms  are  estimated 
at  166  million  bushels  on  April  1,  and  is 
23  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  and  26  per- 
cent below  the  10-year  average. 


GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  FARM  APRIL  1 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

CROP 

Average 

1956 

1957 

Average 

1956 

1957 

1946-55 

1946-55 

THOUSAND  BUSHELS"  - 

Corn 

25,977 

27,559 

29,072 

1,319,022 

1,494,  102 

1,615,  149 

Wheat 

1,008 

778 

738 

222,782 

216,741 

165, 959 

Oats 

1,903 

2,732 

4,133 

495,852 

567,357 

410, 427 

Barley 

213 

248 

528 

80,414 

116,489 

104, 052 

Rye 

26 

42 

20 

4,  131 

10,976 

4,541 

Soybeans 

816 

1,064 

1,073 

50,730 

60, 334 

116,323 

U.S.  IRISH  POTATOES  REPORT 
AS  OF  APRIL  1 

The  1957  production  of  winter 
potatoes  in  Florida  and  California  is 
placed  at  6,445,000  hundredweight,  23 
percent  above  last  year  and  81  percent 
above  average.  Practically  all  of  the 
increase  over  last  year  occurred  in 
California  where  the  1957  production  of 
3,570  hundredweight  was  43  percent 
above  1956.  Florida's  production  of 
2,875,000  hundredweight  this  year  is 
only  slightly  above  the  2,768,000  hundred- 
weight harvested  last  year.  The  decline 
in  prospects  in  Florida  from  a  month 
ago  was  due  to  poorer  yields  brought 
about  by  excessive  rainfall  during  the 
season.  The  1957  yield,  at  125  hundred- 
weight, compares  with  173  hundredweight 
per  acre  harvested  from  the  1956  crop 
and  the  1949-55  average  of  161  hundred- 
weight. 

Production  of  early  spring  potatoes 
is  forecast  at  4,314,000  hundredweight, 
7  percent  above  the  1956  crop  and  39 
percent  above  average.  The  effect  of 
a  23  percent  larger  acreage  for  harvest 
this  year  over  1956  was  minimized  by 
lower  yields  expected  in  1957.  The 
yield  per  acre  of  134.8  hundredweight 
forecast  for  1  957  compares  with  the 
yield  of  154.  1  hundredweight  harvested 
from  the  1956  acreage.  The  acreage  in 
the  Hastings  area  of  Florida  is  placed 
at  26,000  acres,  24  percent  above  1956 
and  71  percent  above  average. 

In  the  Hastings  area  of  Florida, 
unfavorable  conditions  such  as  drought, 
frost  and  excessive  rains,  have  lowered 
yield  prospects  compared  with  last  year. 
A  light  set  of  tubers   and  a  probable 
heavy  pickout  is  expected.  However, 
fields  dug  to  date  have  produced  good 
sized  tubers.    Light  harvesting  operations 
are  in  progress  with  the  peak  harvest 
expected  around  May  1.     In  the  LaCrosse- 
Brooker  section  of  North  Florida,  recent 
growing  conditions  have  been  favorable 
for  the  crop  to  overcome  much  of  the 
set  back  received  from  frost   in  early 
March.    The  small  acreage  in  the  Balm 
section  is  now  being   harvested.  In 
the  Everglades,   fair  to  good  prospects 
are  reported.    The  yield  of  the  small 
early  spring  acreage  in  Texas  is  expected 
to  equal  1956. 

Acreage  for  harvest  in  the  late 
spring  states  is  placed  at  173,900  acres, 
5  percent  above  the  165,900  acres  har- 
vested in  1956  and  14  percent  less  than 


the  7-year  average  of  201,700  acres. 
California,  which  normally  produces  about 
one-third  of  the  acreage,  reports  67,000 
acres  in  1957,  or  6  percent  more  than 
last  year  and  the  same  percent  above 
the  January  l,  19  57  intentions.  The 
increase  was  quite  general  in  all  areas 
of  California  except  the  Chino  district 
of  San  Bernardino  county.  Growing 
conditions  have  been  good  and  the  crop 
appears  in  excellent  condition.  Some 
acreage  will  be  ready  for  harvest  during 
the  third  week  of  April  in  the  Edison 
district  of  Kern  County.  Growers  in 
NORTH  CAROLINA  report  acreage  for  har- 
vest at  25,000  acres  or  7  percent  above 
1956.  Adverse  weather  conditions  have 
caused  considerable  rotting  of  potato 
seed  and  many  are  replanting.  The  crop 
is  generally  said  to  be  about  a  morth 
late  because  of  these  conditions.  In 
South  Carolina,  a  slight  increase  in  the 
Charleston  area  offsets  a  small  decrease 
in  other  areas.  Weather  and  soil  con- 
ditions have  been  quite  favorable  for 
growth.  The  acreage  for  harvest  i-n  the 
Baldwin  area  of  Alabama  is  placed  at 
17,000  acres  or  io  percent  above  last 
year.  Freezing  temperatures  prevailing 
during  the  first  week  of  March  damaged 
some  acreage  that  had  been  planted  early. 
Recovery  was  rapid.  At  the  present 
time,  the  crop  is  in  good  condition. 
Some  unusually  late  acreage  was  planted 
in  1957.  Harvesting  of  early  acreage 
is  expected  during  the  last  week  of  April. 
The  Louisiana  acreage  is  in  fine  con- 
dition and  the  earliest  for  several 
years.  Some  very  early  acreage  is  being 
harvested  for  local  markets.  Heavier 
movement  is  expected  around  mid-April. 
The  slight  increase  in  acreage  this 
year  occurred  mostly  in  the  Terrebone- 
Lafourche  area.  The  acreage  in  Arizona 
is  placed  at  5,000  acres  or  16  percent 
above  1956.  For  details  of  the  report^ 
by   States,     see    table    on    page  5. 
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Not  much  change  in  BROILER  PRICES 
is  I  ikely  the  next  few  months.  Place- 
ments of  broiler  chicks  have  been  high 
and  probably  will  rise  further  the  next 
few  months.  But  demand  also  is  I  ikely 
to  strengthen  seasonal ly  as  summer 
approaches. 
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IRISH  POTATOES 


SEASONAL 

HARVESTED  ACREAGE 

YIELD  PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

GROUP  AND 

Average 

Ind 

Average 

Tnd 

Average 

Tnd 

STATE 

1949-55 

1956 

1957 

1949-55 

1956 

1957 

1949-55 

1956 

1957 

(000)  ACRE.' 

CWT. 

(000  CWT. ) 

la  

11  n 
11.  U 

lb.  U 

23.0 

161 

1  TO 

17o 

125 

1     rr  o  *"7 

1,  787 

2,  768 

2,875 

Sal  if  

11.6 

17.8 

21.0 

155 

140 

170 

1,768 

2,492 

3,570 

Total  Winter. . 

22.6 

33.8 

44  0 

156.6 

155.6 

146  5 

3,  554 

5,  260 

6  445 

lKLi  brKINu. 

'1    —  Hfl  ^i"  i  n 

15.  2 

21.0 

26.0 

162 

168 

140 

2,470 

3,  528 

3,640 

-Other  

4.  3 

4.7 

5  7 

105 

100 

115 

lie/ 

455 

470 

656 

\J  kJ  \J 

4.  2 

.4 

.3 

42 

60 

60 

184 

24 

18 

Total  Early 

23.7 

26.  1 

32  0 

131.4 

154.  1 

134  8 

3,  110 

4,022 

4  S14 

1  TIT    ODD  T  MP  • 

27.  1 

23.3 

25.0 

102 

100 

* 

2,738 

2,330 

* 

11.7 

8.0 

8.0 

79 

82 

* 

922 

656 

* 

■B 

3.2 

2.2 

2.0 

59 

58 

* 

191 

128 

* 

via-tsaiawin. . . . 

18.8 

15.4 

17.0 

91 

112 

* 

1,765 

1,725 
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DU 
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* 
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Q  5 

9.5 

Oil 

* 

44.4. 
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* 

k  fir 

15.7 

9.  5 

9.5 

49 

54 

* 

770 

513 

* 

11.8 

8.3 

8.8 

40 

49 

* 

467 

407 

* 

6.5 

4.8 

4.5 

50 

47 

* 

325 

226 

* 

11.8 

9.  1 

9.  1 

44 

45 

* 

513 

410 

* 

\riz  

4.6 

4.3 

5.  0 

224 

250 

♦ 

1,045 

1,075 

* 

:alif  

66.  1 

63.0 

67.0 

260 

255 

* 

17,084 

16, 065 

* 

Total  Late 

Spring  

201.7 

165.9 

173.9 

133.8 

146.7 

* 

26,853 

24, 330 

* 

First  report  for  the  season  will  be  released  May  10. 


MARCH  1  SWEET  POTATO  STOCKS  DOWN  ONE-THIRD  FROM  FEBRUARY  1 


A  total  of  340,000  cwt.  of  sweet 
otatoes  are  indicated  as  having  been  in 
torage  in  North  Carolina  on  March  1,  1957, 
pcording  to  indications  from  a  special 
arm  and  warehouse  survey  conducted  by  the 
orth  Carolina  Crop  Reporting  Service, 
his  is  33  percent  less  than  the  507,000 
it.  in  storage  for  February  1.  The  dif- 
erence  is  accounted  for  by  sales,  con- 
umption,  and  spoilage.  Of  the  total 
uantity  of  sweet  potatoes  in  storage 
arch  1,  196,000  cwt.  or  57.6  percent  was 
commercial  storage.  The  remaining 
44,000  cwt.    or  42.4  percent  was  stored 


on  farms.  Grower-owned  stocks  amount  to 
183,000  cwt.  of  which  39,000  is  in  com- 
mercial storage. 

Warehousemen  expected  losses  of  March 
1  holdings  through  decay  and  shrinkage  to 
average  about  20  percent.  Farm  storage 
losses  may  run  higher;  however,  no  reli- 
able estimates  are  available. 

The  Coastal  Plains  area  of  the  State 
accounted  for  158,000  cwt.  or  86.3  percent 
of  all  grower-owned  stocks.  On- farm  stor- 
age in  this  area  accounts  for  120,000  cwt, 
or  83.3  percent  of  all  on- farm  storage 
for  the  State  as  a  whole. 


TOBACCO 

The  1957  output  of  cigarettes — the 
leading  outlet  for  flue-cured,  burley, 
and  Maryland  tobacco — is  expected  to  be 
higher  than  the  424  billion  turned  out 
in  1956.  Last  year' s  total  was  3  per- 
cent above  1955  and  above  any  previous 
year  except  1952  when  output  reached 
435'/2  billion.  The  number  of  cigarettes 
consumed  in  the  United  States  at  392 
billion  was  2&  percent  above  1955  and 
6  percent  above  1954.  Exports  of  cig- 
arettes during  1956  were  up  a  little  from 
each  of  the  previous  2  years,  but  other 
shipments,  mostly  to  overseas  forces,  in 
both  1956  and  1955  were  about  one-fourth 
less  than  the  1950-54  average.  The  1956 
output  of  smoking  tobacco  for  pipes  and 
*  'roll-your-own' 9  cigarettes  at  lV/2  mil- 
lion pounds  dropped  11  percent  from 
1955 — the  sharpest  drop  since  immediately 
following  World  War  II. 

In  the  current  marketing  year,  pre- 
liminary indications  are  that  domestic 
use  of  flue-cured,  burley,  and  Maryland 
tobacco  will  not  be  markedly  different 
than  in  1955-56.  This  is  in  spite  of 
the  increase  in  cigarette  manufacture. 
In  recent  years,  the  amount  of  leaf 
tobacco  used  in  cigarettes  has  become 
less  standardized.  Most  filter  brands, 
reported  to  be  still  expanding  in  pro- 
duction and  use,  require  less  tobacco 
than  either  regular  or  king  size,  non- 
filter  tip  brands.     This  plus  the  use 


OUTLOOK 

of  tobacco  sheet  and  stems,  and  improve 
ments  in  processing  techniques  and  mach 
inery  are  enabling  manufacturers  to  tur 
out  more  cigarettes  from  a  given  quantity 
of  leaf  tobacco. 

The  total  supplies  for  1956-57  o 
flue-cured  and  burley  are  about  3. 
and  1.8  billion  pounds.  The  flue-cure 
supply  is  4  percent  greater  than  the  pre 
vious  high  in  1955-56.  Burley  is  a  littl 
below  last  year  and  about  3  percenl 
below  the  peak  1954-55  level.  The  195 
prospective  acreage  for  flue-cured  a 
of  March  1  is  24  percent  smaller  tha! 
1956  harvested  acreage  and  reflect! 
mainly  the  cut  in  acreage  allotments 
Placement  of  acreage  in  the  reserve  o 
the  Soil  Bank  program  also  is  contribut 
ing  to  the  reduction.  Growers  signet011 
up  a  total  of  over  78,000  acres  of  al|su 
types  tobacco  through  March  15.  Aboifor 
45,600  acres  were  flue-cured,  6,76 
acres  burley  and  the  remainder,  othe 
types.  The  1957  prospective  acrea& 
for  burley  is  almost  as  large  as  th 
harvested  in  1956.  Burley  acreag 
allotments  for  most  farms  are  unchangc 
from  last  year. 

The  carryover  of  flue-cured  on  Ju: 
1  will  reach  a  new  high.  But  total  supp 
for  1957-58  may  be  about  7  percent  lowi 
than  for  1956-57,  because  of  the  expect 
reduction  in  this  year' s  crop. 


GOVERNMENT  TAX  RECEIPTS  FROM 
TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  AND  FARMERS' 
CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  TOBACCO 
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WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH,  1957 


March  was  a  quiet  month  in  North 
arolina,  with  no  unusual  extremes  of 
Bather,  and  perhaps  less  of  stormy  winds 
ad  other  violent  weather  than  is  usual 
t  the  time  of  year.  There  was  more 
cloudiness  and  less  sunshine  than  the 
isual  March  has,  but  the  month  was  not  as 
loomy  as  January  and  February.  Sunshine 
as  recorded  on  about  half  the  daylight 
Durs  in  March  at  all  stations  in  North 
arolina  where  sunshine  records  are  kept, 
nd  clouds  covered  an  average  of  less  than 
wo-thirds  of  the  sky.  The  longest  cloudy 
eriod  in  March  was  the  week  beginning  the 
rd;  very  little  sunshine  was  seen  that 
eek  in  any  part  of  the  State. 

March  temperature  weather  was  uncom- 
only  mild  in  North  Carolina,  with  no  un- 
sual  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Except 
u^r  higher  mountain  elevations,  the  lowest 
emperature  of  the  month  was  above  20  de- 
rees.  On  the  other  extreme,  the  highest 
f  the  month  did  not  anywhere  exceed  the 
iddle  seventies.  In  general,  the  middle 
hird  of  March  was  the  warmest;  tempera- 
tures averaged  above  normal  at  most  sta- 
ions  from  the  11th  through  the  19th.  The 

ill 


warmest  day  occurred  on  the  12th  or  15th 
at  most  places.  Before  and  after  the  mid- 
month  warm  period,  temperatures  were  con- 
sistently normal  or  a  little  below.  The 
lowest  individual  readings  came  on  various 
dates  at  the  different  stations,  ranging 
as  early  as  the  8th  and  as  late  as  the 
24th. 

Rainy  days  were  a  little  less  f re- 
quest in  March  than  in  January  or  February, 
but  rain  continued,  as  in  the  earlier 
months,  to  fall  in  frequent  small  to  mod- 
erate amounts.  Most  places  in  North  Caro- 
lina had  at  least  twelve  March  days  with 
measurable  rain,  but  only  a  few  stations 
had  as  much  as  an  inch  in  any  one  day. 
The  distribution  of  rain  over  the  State 
was  quite  different  in  March  than  in  the 
first  two  months  of  1957,  however;  the 
Mountains,  which  had  very  large  rainfall 
totals  in  January  and  February,  received 
the  smallest  amounts  in  March.  Most  Moun- 
tain stations  had  only  half  or  two  thirds 
of  the  normal  March  totals.  The  Piedmont 
area  also  ranged  a  little  below  long-term 
averages,  but  most  stations  in  the  Coastal 
Plain  had  normal  or  greater  rain. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL  MARCH,  1957 
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FARM  WAGE  RATES  INCREASE 

Wage  rates  paid  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  about  April  1,  1957  averaged  some- 
what higher  than  a  year  earlier.  The 
April  1,  1957  average  of  $4.60  per  day 
with  house  was  only  about  two  percent 
above  the  $4.50  average  a  year  ago,  but 
rates  without  board  or  room  increased 
almost  eight  percent  -  from  $5.30  on  April 
1,  1956  to  $5.70  on  April  1  this  year. 
The  hourly  rate  of  pay  with  house  furnished 
increased  only  one  cent,  from  54  cents  to 
55  cents  per  hour  while  the  hourly  rate 
without  board  or  room  increased  from  65 
cents  a  year  ago  to  70  cents. 


FARM  WAGE  RATES,  N.  C.  AND 
SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


AREA  AND  CLASSIFICATION 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Per  Day: 

With  House  

Without  Board  or  Room. 
Per  Hour: 

With  House  

Without  Board  or  Room. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

Per  Day: 

With  House  

Without  Board  or  Room. 
Per  Hour: 

With  House  

Without  Board  or  Room. 


April  1 
1956 


April  1 
1957 


DOLLARS 


4.50 
5.30 

.54 
.65 


4.40 
5.  10 

.57 
.68 


4.60 
5.70 

.55 
.70 


4.60 
5.40 

.59 
.70 
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N.  C.  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  UP  2  PERCENT 

The  ''All  Farm  Products' '  index  of 
prices  received  by  farmers  at  local  mar- 
jkets  increased  5  points  (2  percent)  during 
Ithe  month  ended  April  15,  1957.    The  April 

( 'index  of  281  compares  with  an  index  of 
286  a  year  earlier  and  an  index  of  299 
on  April  15,  1955.  Commodities  which 
were  partically  responsible  for  the 
advance  in  the  index  are  cotton,  hogs, 
beef  cattle,  lambs,  and  sweet  potatoes. 

A  decline  of  2  points  in  the  grain 
index  was  due  to  lower  prices  received 
for  most  grains.    Sorghum  grains  remained 

( Lont i nued  on  Page  2) 
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U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  4  POINTS 
PARITY  INDEX  UP  1  POINT 
PARITY  RATIO  UP  1  POINT 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  increased  4  points  (2  percent) 
during  the  month  ended  April  15.  Higher 
prices  for  cattle,  hogs,  apples,  tomatoes, 
and  cotton  were  primarily  responsible  for 
the  increase  in  the  index.  Partially  off- 
setting were  lower  prices  for  milk,  straw- 
berries, snap  beans,  and  oranges.  The 
April  index  at  241  percent  of  its  1910-14 
average  was  the  highest  since  July  of 
last  year,  and  compared  with  237  in  March 
of  this  year  and  with  235  a  year  earlier. 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 
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N.  C.  PRICES  (Continued) 

on  the  mid-March  level. 

Lower  prices  received  for  eggs, 
butterfat,  and  wholesale  milk  caused 
the  livestock  and  livestock  products 
index  to  drop  1  point.  However,  this 
decline  was  limited  by  an  increase  in 
prices  received  for  meat  animals. 

The  ratio  of  N.  C.  prices  received  to 
(j.  s.  prices  paid  at  95  compares  with  94  a 
month  earlier. 

U.  S.  PRICES  (Continued) 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  including 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates 
established  another  new  high  this  month, 
reaching  296  percent  of  its  1910-14  aver- 
age. This  was  4  percent  above  April  1956. 
A  1  percent  increase  in  the  index  of  cash 
farm  wage  rates  was  the  primary  factor 
accounting  for  the  rise  in  the  Index. 
Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production 
goods  also  rose  nearly  1  percent  from 
\larch  15  to  April  15,  and  retail  prices 
of  family  living  items  advanced  slightly. 

Over  the  past  12  months,  the 
increase  in  farm  product  prices  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  rise  in  prices  of  com- 
modities and  services  bought  by  farmers, 
including  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates. 


In  consequence,  the  mid-April  Parity 
Ratio,  at  81,  although  1  percent  up  fror 
March,  was  2  percent  lower  than  a  year  age 


U.  S.  POULT  PRODUCTION 

Total  heavy  breed  poult  productio 
during  March  was  up  3  percent  from  Marc 
last  year.  The  production  of  heavy  whit 
breed  poults  was  down  16  percent,  but  th 
production  of  other  heavy  breed  poults  wa 
up  7  percent.  An  April  hatch  of  heav 
breed  poults  slightly  larger  than  the  on 
in  April  last  year  is  indicated.  Th 
number  of  heavy  breed  eggs  in  incubator 
on  April  1  was  3  percent  more  than  oi 
April  1  last  year.  The  number  of  heav 
breed  poults  produced  during  the  first 
months  of  this  year  totaled  20,604,000 
compared  with  18,290,000  during  the  samt 
period  last  year--an  increase  of  13  per 
cent.  The  production  of  light  breec 
poults  during  March  totaled  1,046,000 
compared  with  1,010,000  in  March  las 
year--an  increase  of  4  percent.  Th 
number  of  light  breed  eggs  in  incubator 
on  April  1  totaled  2,134,000,  compare 
with  2,215,000  on  April  1  last  year-- 
decrease  of  4  percent. 
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N.  C.  AND  U.  S.  INDEX  NUMBERS 


INDEX 


Mar. 

15 
1957 


Apr. 

15 
1957 


Apr. 

15 
1956 


Apr. 

15 
1955 


Apr. 

15 
1954 


NORTH  CAROLINA  INDEX  NUMBERS 


All  Farm  Products... 
All  Crops 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Oil  Bearing 

Grains 

Commercial  Vegetables 
Fruits. 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products. 
Meat  Animals 
Poul t rv 
Dairy 

Ratio  oi  Prices  Rec' d.  to  Paid*.. 
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Prices  Received 
Prices  Paid,  Int.,  Taxes  & 

Wages  Fates 
Parity  Ratio 
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Ratio  of  N.   C.  Prices  received  to  U.   S.  Prices 


27G 
295 
3«9 
244 
281 
158 
273 
297 
207 
244 
169 
231 
94 


300 
315 
390 
281 
321 
184 
244 
320 
245 
333 
209 
221 
106 


PRICES  PAID  BY  N.  C.  FARMERS  FOR  FEED 


I  Average  prices  paid  by  N.  C.  farmers 
(for  feed  during  the  month  ended  April  15 
Were  unchanged  or  below  the  mid-March 
level.  All  the  mixed  dairy  feeds  except 
16  percent  protein  were  costing  farmers 
5  to  10  cents  less  than  a  month  earlier. 
Bran,  middlings,  and  corn  meal  of  the 
grain  by-products  and  scratch  grain  of 
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'      PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


N.  C. 

u.  s. 

COMVKJL)  1  1 Y 

UNIT 

MAR.  15 

Apr.  15 

Apr.  15 

1  957 

1957 

1957 

DOLLARS 

Bu. 

1  .31 

1  .30 

1  .21 

Wheat  

Bu. 

2.09 

2.05 

2.05 

Bu. 

.80 

.77 

.712 

Barley  

Bu. 

1  .15 

1.10 

.985 

Rye  

Bu. 

1  .85 

1  .75 

1.13 

Sorghum  Gra i ns. . . . 

Cwt. 

2  .05 

2  .05 

2.04 

Bu. 

2.13 

2.14 

2.24 

PEANUTS  

LB. 

.119 

.119 

.1  12 

Cotton  

LB. 

.295 

.320 

.3055 

Cottonseed  

Ton 

41  .00 

- 

_ 

LB. 

.45 

.46 

.509 

Cwt. 

16.30 

16.60 

17.40 

Beef  Cattle  

Cwt. 

12.50 

13.30 

16.90 

Veal  Calves  

Cwt. 

21  .00 

20.70 

18.30 

Sheep  

Cwt. 

5.30 

5.30 

6.26 

Lambs  

Cwt. 

18.10 

19.10 

20.70 

Milk  Cows  

HD. 

105.00 

105.00 

161  .00 

Chickens.  All  

LB. 

.183 

.184 

.184 

Com'l .  Bro ilers.  . . 

LB. 

.185 

.185 

.191 

Turkeys  

LB. 

.270 

.290 

.268 

Eggs  

Doz. 

.331 

.311' 

.308 

Milk .  Whlse.  JJ. . . 

Cwt. 

5J  5.55 

2J  5.30 

2J  3.99 

Retail  3J  

Qt. 

.206 

.210 

.209 

BuTTERFAT  

LB. 

.50 

.48 

.591 

Cwt. 

1  .24 

Sweetpotatoes  

Cwt. 

4.80 

5.30 

5.08 

Apples.  Com'l  

Bu. 

2.55 

3.81 

Lespedeza  Seed. .  . . 

Cwt. 

10.60 

10.70 

10.60 

Korean  

Cwt. 

9.90 

10.00 

KOBE  

Cwt. 

10.90 

11  .00 

Com.  &  Tenn  

Cwt. 

17.00 

17.00 

Ser 1 cea  

Cwt. 

14.70 

15.00 

Hay.  All  Baled  ±J . 

Ton 

29.00 

29.70 

21  .10 

Alfalfa  hay  

Ton 

37.50 

37.50 

21  .60 

Lespedeza  hay  

Ton 

31  .20 

32.30 

24.80 

Soybean  and 

Cowpea  hay  

Ton 

27.50 

27.  50 

27.30 

Peanut  Vinc  

Ton 

18.50 

19.50 

22.70 

OTHER  

Ton 

27.20 

27.90 

U   Estimated  average  prices  for  the  -month  for 
all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants  ind 
dea  lers . 

2J    Pre  liminary. 

3J   Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers* . 

4/   The  all  hay  prices  is  the  weighted  average 

of  separate  kinds  including  an  allcnnce  for 

minor  kinds. 
5J  Revised. 


the  poultry  feeds  were  down  5  cents  per 
hundredweight  while  laying  mash  and 
broiler  growing  mash  were  unchanged. 

A  decline  in  the  egg-feed  price 
ratio  was  due  to  lower  prices  received 
for  eggs. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


f  11  If  11  "\  lift 

FEED  PER 
HUNDREDWEIGHT 

N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

Mar. 

15 
1957 

Apr. 

15 
1957 

Mar. 

15 
1957 

Apr. 

15 
1957 

Mixed  Dairy  Peed 

Under  29%  Protein 

All  

3. 

90 

3. 

90 

3. 

85 

3. 

83 

16%  Protein  

3. 

75 

3. 

75 

3. 

80 

3. 

78 

3. 

85 

3. 

80 

3. 

79 

3. 

77 

20%  Protein  

24%  Protein  

4. 

15 

4. 

10 

4. 

02 

3. 

98 

4. 

10 

4. 

05 

4. 

11 

4. 

09 

29%  &  Over  

High  Protein  Feeds 

4. 

65 

4. 

55 

4. 

38 

4. 

36 

Linseed  Meal  

4. 

06 

4. 

12 

Soybean  Meal  

3. 

75 

3. 

95 

3. 

81 

3. 

77 

Cottenseed  Meal. . . 

3. 

50 

3. 

50 

3. 

84 

3. 

82 

4. 

55 

4. 

50 

4. 

65 

4. 

66 

Grain  By-Products 

3. 

45 

3. 

40 

3. 

06 

3. 

08 

3. 

60 

3. 

55 

3. 

11 

3. 

12 

3. 

85 

3. 

80 

3. 

45 

3. 

43 

3. 

43 

3. 

39 

Poultry  Feed 

Laying  Mash  

4. 

80 

4. 

80 

4. 

48 

4. 

48 

4. 

20 

4. 

15 

4. 

11 

4. 

11 

Broiler  Growing 

5. 

00 

5. 

00 

4. 

93 

4. 

95 

Poultry  Ration  JJ . . 

3. 

91 

3. 

90 

3. 

55 

3. 

54 

_//    Average  of  prices  paid  for  commerc  i  a  I 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  PATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

N. 

C. 

u.  s. 

Mar. 
1957 

Apr. 
1957 

Mar. 
1957 

Apr. 
1957 

Egg-Feed 

(Poultry  Ration) 

8.5 

3.0 

8.6 

8.7 

Farm 

Chicken  Feed  2/ 

4.2 

4.5 

4.  2 

4.  1 

Broil er-Feed 

(Broiler  Mash) 

3.7 

3.7 

4.0 

3.  9 

Turkey  Feed  2/ 

6.9 

7.4 

7.3 

7.6 

U    Pounds  of  feed  equai  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,    one  pound  farm  chickens, 
one  pound  broilers  and  one  pound 
turkeys . 

2/    Poultry  ration. 
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MEAT  ANIMALS 

INVENTORY  NUMBERS,  FARM  PRODUCTION,  DISPOSITION  AND  INCOME 

1955-56 


North  Carolina 

United 

States 

Revised 

Prel. 

Revised 

Prel. 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

(Est /mates   in  Thousands ) 


CATTLE  AND  CALVES 

Number: 

On  hand  January  1  (total)  

All  Cows  2  yrs.  o]a  &  over..... 

0  tl  1  V  OS       1)0  Fn»    O    e    g    •••••••  00000*000 

Inshipments  

Marketings  JJ:  Cattle  

C31V0S  oeooeoooo 

Farm  slaughter:  Cattle  

VG  So  oooooeoo 

D03  t  ll  S  .         Ccl  t  ^/l0»«    OOOQO    OOOOOO    00  OO 

Calves  

Production  _£/  (lbs).............. 

Marketings  JJ  ( 1 bs) ............. . 

Price  per  100  lbs.  $ 

C  cl  t_  t  1  Og  oooooooooooooooooooooooo 
Ct)  1  VOSg  oooooo  oooeoooooooeoooeoo 

Cash  receipts  from  sales  JJ  $. . . . 

Value  9f  home  consumption  $  

G  r*o  s  s  in  com  o  ^ooooe oooooo oooooooo 
Cost  of  inshipments. ............. 

HOGS 

Number 

On  hand  January  1  (total)  

Spring  Crop:  Sows  Farrowed  

Pigs  saved. ....... 

Fall  Crop:  Sows  Farrowed....... 

Pl^S     S3*V0Cl©  eoooooooo 

X  I"l       h  1  {  )I"P  Oil  t  S  g  OOOOOOOUOOOOOOOOOOO 

JM&rK  0  t  X  1*1  I  /  *  00000000000000000 

■'.  3.  riTl     S 1  3U  t6Fo  (teas  oo  oooooo  ooo 

D03oh.So  ooooooooeoeoeooooooeoooo 

production  2J  ( 1 bs) ............. . 

Marketings  _Z/  (lbs).............. 

PriCG     POI*     100     1  bSo       *j)o  ooooeooooooo 

Cash  receipts  from  sales  JJ  $. . . . 
Value  of  home  consumption  $  

^jfOSS      1  n  CO  IT1  G      tJ)o  oooooooooooooooooo 

Cost  of  inshipments  $...,........ 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 

Number: 

On  hand  January  1. ............ . 

Ij3ffl  bS      S3«V6Ciooooooooo   00900  oooooo 

Inshipments:  Sheep. ............ 

I  j  3/1T)  bS  oooooooooooeo 

Marketings  JJ:  Sheep, .......... 

LjcllTlbSo  oooooooooo 

Farm  slaughter:  Sheep.......... 

T  J  3171  b  So    9VOO    000  00 

0  3 1  b  S  .  0  OP  oooooooooooooooooo 

I_j3fflbSo  ooooooooooooooooo 

Production  JJ  (lbs) .............. 

Marketings  JJ  (lbs).............. 

Price  per  100  lbs.  $ 

Sl"100{3o  oooooeo  oooooooooooooooooo 
\j  3m  bSoooooooooeoooooooooooooooo 

Cash  recipts  from  sales  JJ  $...,. 
Value  of  home  consumption 

Gross  income  $  

Cost  of  inshipments  $.„.......,„. 

U    Excludes   i nterf arm  sales. 

2J    Adjustments  made  for  inshipments 

2J     Includes  receipts   from  market i ng s 


985 
576 
444 
4 

181 
212 
11 
10 
24 
40 

197,410 
181,490 

11.70 
18.50 
24,625 
946 
25,571 
450 


1,  276 
165 

1,  122 
117 
760 
4 

1,056 
530 
300 
357,948 
220,  448 
16.  10 
39,025 
18, 188 
57,  213 
63 


51 
42 
1 


26 
1 

2 
6 
6 

2,775 
2,090 

4.90 
19.  30 
415 
22 
437 
6 


955 
576 
455 
4 

152 
221 
11 
10 

20 
35 

176,110 
163,830 

12.10 
18.00 

22,966 
1,021 

23,987 
419 


1,276 
168 

1,  126 
119 
821 
1 

1,  145 
490 
275 
365,883 
242,673 
14.70 
28,655 
15, 353 
54,008 
15 


53 
41 

2 

2 

23 
1 

2 
4 
6 

2,610 
2,055 

4.80 
19.40 
381 
24 
405 
10 


96,592 
49, 121 
42,566 
9,879 
31,418 
15,453 
865 
487 
1,576 
2  434 
28,089^500 
32,640,865 

15.60 
16.70 
5,173,600 
104,173 
5,277,773 
1, 108,426 


50,474 
8,359 
57,690 
5,  586 
38, 029 
1,273 
75,  381 
6,842 
10,070 
20,044, 148 
17,836,053 
15.00 
2,  709,258 
233,918 
2,943,  176 
21,  387 


31,582 
20,  187 
708 
4,865 
2,796 
18,726 
125 
213 
2,453 
1,756 
1,616,714 
1,9.21,713 

5.81 
18.40 
315,731 
3, 105 
318,836 
62,726 


96,804 
48,729 
42,317 
10,629 
33,530 
15,807 
892 
485 
1,466 
2,404 
27,854, 645 
34,981,680 

14.90 
16.00 
5,306,684 
103,929 
5,410,613 
1,  116,880 


55, 173 
7,657 
53, 136 
5,  215 
36, 535 
1,  383 
77,840 
6,703 
9,477 
18,832,582 
17,971,067 
14.40 
2,609,543 
210,379 
2,819,922 
22,  446 


31, 273 
20, 398 
798 
5,  592 
3,234 
19, 395 
124 
211 
2,  456 
1,803 
1,563,886 
2,023,  342 

5.64 
18.50 
329,623 
3,054 
332,677 
73,873 


and  changes  in  inventory, 
and  farm  sales  of  farm  s  J 'aught ered  meat. 


FARM  PRODUCTION,  DISPOSITION  AND  INCOME  OF  MEAT  ANIMALS,  1955  AND  1956 


Meat  animal  (all  species)  production 
on  farms  in  N.  C.  during  1956  amounted  to 
545  million  pounds  live  weight  and  com- 
pared with  558  million  pounds  in  1955. 
The  decline  of  13  million  pounds  or  2.3 
percent  was  due  to  a  drop  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  and  lambs. 

Gross  income  (cash  receipts,  plus 
value  of  home  consumption)  from  meat 
animals  at  78.4  million  dollars  in  1956 
was  4.8  million  dollars  below  the  1955 
income  of  83.2  million  dollars.  Both 
gross  income  and  cash  receipts  from  all 
species  of  meat  animals  in  1956  was  below 
1955.  The  lower  income  from  cattle  and 
calves  was  due  primarily  to  a  decrease  in 
cattle  and  calf  marketings.  A  decline  in 
!the  average  price  of  hogs  was  responsible 
for  the  reduced  gross  income  from  hogs.  A 
decrease  in  marketings  and  slightly  lower 
prices  for  sheep  accounted  for  the  decline 
in  income  from  sheep  and  lambs. 

Cattle  and  calf  production  in  1956 
amounted  to  176  million  pounds  or  32  per- 
cent of  total  farm  production  of  meat 
animals.  Gross  income  from  cattle  and 
calves  at  24  million  dollars  was  slightly 
below  the  25.6  million  dollars  received 
in  1955. 

The  production  of  hogs  totaled  366 
nillion  pounds  and  compares  with  358 
uillion  pounds  in  1955.  Hogs  accounted 
for  67  percent  of  the  total  meat  animal 
production.  Gross  income  from  hogs 
amounted  to  54  million  dollars  or  69 
'percent  of  the  total  income  from  all  meat 
mimals  and  was  about  5  percent  below  the 
57  million  dollars  in  1955. 

Production  of  sheep  and  lambs  totaled 
1.6  million  pounds  compared  with  2.8  mil- 
Lion  pounds  in  1955.  Gross  income  from 
sheep  and  lambs  was  405  thousand  dollars, 
;ompared  with  437  thousand  dollars  in  1955. 

UNITED  STATES 
Farm  production  of  meat  animals  in 
1956  totaled  48.3  billion  pounds  live 
weight,  3  percent  less  than  the  record 
b9.8  billion  pounds  produced  in  1955. 
battle  and  calf  production  amounted  to  58 
percent  of  the  total  farm  production  of 
leat  animals  in  1956,  with  hogs  furnishi- 
ng 39  percent,  and  the  remaining  3  per- 
cent coming  from  sheep  and  lambs.  In 
955,   cattle  and  calves  represented  57 
•ercent  of  the  total;  hogs,  40  percent; 
nd  sheep  and  lambs,   3  percent. 

Gross  income  (cash  receipts  plus 
ralue  of  home  consumption)  from  meat 
mimals  amounted  to  $8.6  billion  in  1956, 


only  slightly  higher  than  the  $8.5  bil- 
lion income  of  1955.  The  gross  income 
in  1956  was  above  that  of  a  year  earlier 
for  cattle  and  calves  and  sheep  and 
lambs,  but  lower  for  hogs.  The  higher 
income  for  cattle  and  calves  and  sheep 
and  lambs  for  the  most  part  resulted 
from  larger  marketings,  as  prices  for 
cattle,  calves,  and  sheep  averaged  below 
the  previous  year.  Lamb  prices  averaged 
slightly  above  those  of  1955.  Marketings 
of  hogs  were  up  slightly  from  1955,  but 
lower  prices  accounted  for  lower  cash 
receipts  and  gross  income.  Cash  receipts 
for  farm  marketings  of  meat  animals 
totaled  $8.2  billion  in  1956,  about  1 
percent  higher  than  in  1955. 

Cattle  and  Calves:  Production  of 
cattle  and  calves  in  1956  was  27.9  bil- 
lion pounds  compared  with  28.1  billion 
pounds  produced  in  1955.  The  decrease 
in  production  was  due  largely  to  a  smaller 
calf  crop.  Gross  income  from  cattle  and 
calves  amounted  to  $5.4  billion,  3  per- 
cent above  the  $5.3  billion  in  1955. 
Cash  receipts  totaled  $5.3  billion, 
about  $133  million  more  than  in  1955. 
The  average  price  per  100  pounds  live 
weight  received  by  producers  in  1956  was 
$14.90  for  cattle  and  $16.00  for  calves. 
This  was  70  cents  per  hundred  pounds  less 
than  in  1955  for  cattle  and  80  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  less  for  calves. 

Hogs :  The  production  of  hogs  in 
1956  totaled  18.8  billion  pounds,  6  per- 
cent less  than  the  20.0  billion  pounds 
produced  the  preceding  year,  and  26  per- 
cent below  the  record  production  of  25.4 
billion  pounds  in  1943.  Gross  income 
from  hogs  at  $2.8  billion  was  4  percent 
smaller  than  the  $2.9  billion  in  1955. 
Cash  receipts  at  $2.6  billion  were  also 
4  percent  less  than  the  preceding  year. 
In  1956  the  average  price  per  hundred 
pounds  was  $14.40  compared  with  $15.00 
in  1955  and  the  record  of  $24.10  in  1947. 

Sheep  and  lambs:  The  estimated  pro- 
duction of  sheep  and  lambs  in  1956  amount- 
ed to  1.6  billion  pounds,  3  percent  below 
the  level  of  1955.  The  record  production 
was  2.3  billion  pounds  produced  in  1942. 
Gross  income  was  $333  million  in  1956, 
compared  with  $319  million  in  1955.  Cash 
receipts  of  $330  million  were  4  percent 
larger  than  in  the  preceding  year.  In 
1956  sheep  sold  for  an  average  of  $5.64 
per  hundred  pounds  live  weight,  and  lambs 
at  $18.50.  In  1955  the  selling  price  for 
sheep  averaged  $5.81  and  lambs  $18.40. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SLAUGHTER  OFF 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock  in 
North  Carolina  during  March  amounted  to 
23,666,000  pounds  liveweight.  The  month's 
output  fell  short  of  that  a  year  ago  by 
2,058,000  pounds  or  a  decrease  of  eight 
percent.  Slaughter  of  all  species,  except 
sheep  and  lambs  which  are  of  minor  im- 
portance, was  down  from  March  of  last 
year.  Current  March  slaughter  was  made  up 
as  follows:  8,554,000  pounds  of  cattle, 
786,000  pounds  of  calves,  8,000  pounds  of 
sheep  and  lambs  and  14,318,000  pounds  of 
hogs.  Total  liveweight  of  animals  slaugh- 
tered January  through  March  was  just  a 
little  short  of  that  for  the  same  period 
last  year,  being  down  less  than  one-half 
of  one  percent. 

UNITED  STATES 
Red  meat  production  in  commercial 
slaughter  plants  during  March  totaled 
2,096  million  pounds.  This  was  3  percent 
above  February  1957  production  of  2,026 
million  pounds  but  7  percent  below  the 
output  of  2,265  million  pounds  for  March 
1956.    Commercial  meat  production  includes 


slaughter 
and  other 


in   Federally   inspected  plants 
commercial  plants  but  excludes  Jay 


3f£ 

sla 
iur 


farm  slaughter. 

Meat  production  for  the  first  three 
months     of    1957    totaled    6,558  million 
pounds,   5  percent  less  than  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1956.     Compared  with (6,3 
the    three-month   period    last   year,  beef 
production  was  up  2  percent,   veal  output |er 
was  up  3  percent,  whereas  pork  production^ 
was   down   14  percent  and  mutton  and  lamb 
output  was  down  7  percent. 

March  beef  production  totaled  l,098|er 
million  pounds,  2  percent  greater  than  in 
February  but  3  percent  less  than  in  March 
1956.  The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered 
for  the  month  totaled  2,038,200  head,  2  the 
percent  more  than  the  1,998,600  head 
slaughtered  in  February,  but  2  percentLai 
less  than  the  2,080,800  slaughtered  the|;Xcf 
same  month  last  year. 

March  veal  production  totaled  11 lms 
million  pounds.  This  was  4  percent  higher^t 
than  the  February  output,  but  2  percentip 
smaller  than  the  output  of  the  same  month  |urj 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  77,iea(j 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  * 


MARCH 

JANUARY-MARCH  TOTAL 

Species 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

SI aughtered 

Livewei  ght 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

N.  C. 

Cattle 

11.7 

10.7 

9,  310 

8,554 

35.7 

33.7 

28, 198 

27,333 

Cal ves 

4.7 

4.1 

800 

786 

12.9 

14.8 

2,307 

2,94^ 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.  1 

8 

.2 

.3 

17 

26j 

Hogs 

70.0 

65.0 

15,614 

14,318 

193.0 

196.0 

42,870 

42,756 

TOTAL 

86.4 

79.9 

25.724 

23,666 

241.8 

244.8 

73,  392 

73,064 

ess 


or 


kt 
the 
tnou 

Ike 


iver 


Mil  lion  Head 


Mi  1 1  ion  Lbs. 


Mil  I  ion  Head 


Mi  1 1  ion  Lbs. 


u.  s. 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 


2.  1 
1.0 

1.4 
7.5 


2.0 
1.0 

1.  1 

6.4 


2,024 
203 

139 
1,719 


1,973 
199 

116 
1,479 


6.3 
2.9 

4.2 
22.7 


6.5 
3.0 

3.9 
19.3 


6,  204 
607 

422 
5,  253 


6,331 
611 

38* 
4,  46  i  ire 


TOTAL 


12.0 


10.5 


4,085 


3,767 


36. 1 


32.7 


12,486 


ll,80r 


Includes  s 
s  laugh ter; 


laughter  under  Federal  inspect  ion  and  other  wholesale  and  retail 
excludes  farm  slaughter. 


SLAUGHTER  (Continued) 


HATCHERY  REPORT,  MARCH  1957 


i  year  earlier.  Cal f  slaughter  at  1,  021, 100 
lead  in  March  compares  with  910,500  head 
slaughtered  in  February  and  1,033,000  head 
luring  March  1956. 

Hog  slaughter  during  March  totaled 
3,383,000  head,  6  percent  more  than  the 
February  kill  of  5,995,100  head  but  15 
)ercent  less  than  the  7,532,100  head 
slaughtered  in  March  1956.  Pork  produc- 
:ion  for  March  totaled  831  million  pounds, 
\  percent  above  the  February  output  but  13 
)ercent  below  the  production  for  March 
l956.  Slaughter  hogs  averaged  232  pounds 
iveweight  in  March  one  pound  heavier 
;han  in  February  and  4  pounds  heavier  than 
;he  average  for  March  last  year.  The  num- 
)er  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  March  of  this 
rear  was  less  than  a  year  earlier  in  all 
ixcept  7  southern  and  western  States, 

Lamb  and  mutton  production  in  March 
/as  56  million  pounds  --  7  percent  below  a 
lonth  earlier  and  down  15  percent  from  a 
-ear  earlier.  Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter 
luring  the  month  was  estimated  at  1,142,600 
lead.  This  was  6  percent  below  the  Febru- 
iry  kill  of  1,220,900  head  and  16  percent 
ess  than  the  1,366,900  head  slaughtered 
-  n  March  1956. 

Poultry  slaughter  in  March  1957  was 
:16  million  pounds,  ready-to-cook  basis, 
lutput  in  March  was  13  percent  above  the 
evel  of  a  month  earlier  and  a  year  ago 
l_.nd  70  percent  above  the  1947-56  average 
or  March. 


.:  iuc 


Cash  receipts   for  1957  are  I  ikely  to 
■>e  down  a   little  because  of  reduced  pro- 
tion.      But  Government  payments  under 
e  So  i I   Bank   probably  will  increase 
—enough    to   raise   the   1957  net    income  of 
erators   above   the  net   income  of  1956- 
rhe   increase  should  be   fairly  close  to 
me  4  percent  increase  registered  in  1956 
tver   the  net   income    for  1955. 
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Running  at  a  record  rate,    1957  milk 
output   is   expected  to    total   nearly  128 
fill  ion  pounds.      This  would  be  2  bill  ion 
0iore   than   in   1956.      Feed  costs  continue 
considerably  below  average  in  relationship 
o  milk  prices.      Roughage   supplies  have 
een  ample.      Consumption  of  fluid  milk 
~ont i nues   to  show  some  increase  over  other 
ecent  years. 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  North 
Carolina  produced  11,724,000  chicks 
during  March.  This  was  2.5  percent  above 
the  previous  record  high  March  production 
of  11,435,000  chicks  hatched  in  March  of 
1956  and  was  42  percent  above  the  1951-55 
average  for  the  month.  A  slight  decrease 
in  the  number  of  egg-type  chicks  hatched 
from  a  year  earlier  was  more  than  offset 
by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  broiler- 
type  chicks. 

Chick  production  for  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  is  also  the  highest  of 
record,  the  total  of  29,782,000  exceeding 
by  2  percent  production  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1956. 

UNITED  STATES 

For  the  United  States  commercial 
hatcheries  produced  250,057,000  chicks 
during  March.  This  was  11  percent  below 
the  281,908,000  produced  in  March  last 
year  and  11  percent  below  the  1951-55 
average  for  the  month.  The  March  hatch 
was  the  smallest  for  the  month  since  1948. 
The  decrease  in  the  numbers  hatched  from  a 
year  earlier  occurred  entirely  in  the 
number  of  egg-type  chicks  hatched. 

The  number  of  broiler-type  chicks 
hatched  during  March  totaled  135,921,000, 
compared  with  132,419,000  in  March  last 
year--an  increase  of  3  percent.  The 
number  produced  during  the  first  3  months 
totaled  379,259,000,  compared  with 
358,210,000  during  the  same  period  last 
year--an  increase  of  6  percent.  An  April 
broiler  hatch  about  the  same  as  in  April 
last  year  is  in  prospect  as  the  number  of 
broiler-type  eggs  in  incubators  on  April 
1  was  only  1  percent  more  than  on  April  1 
last  year. 

The  number  of  egg-type  chicks  hatched 
during  March  totaled  114,136,000,  com- 
pared with  149,489,000  in  March  last 
year^-a  decrease  of  24  percent.  The 
demand  for  egg-type  chicks  continues 
weak  and  a  much  smaller  hatch  of  egg- type 
chicks  during  April  is  in  prospect.  The 
number  of  eggs  in  incubators  for  flock 
replacements  on  April  1  was  18  percent 
less  than  on  April  1  last  year.  Pro- 
duction of  egg-type  chicks  during  the 
first  3  months  of  this  year  totaled 
205, 132, 000--down  25  percent  from  the 
same  months  last  year. 
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FARM  REPORT 


oh  Compiled  by  authority  of 

5  »hp1  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
2  <T  >  o  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

ici"     "  Agricultural  Estimates  Division 

e  -    J  »  5.  R.  Newell,  Director 


£  *oo      NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

w  Division  of  Statistics 

pi  ^ 

K.  Bal  I  entine,   Commi  ssioner  of  Agri  cut  ture 


Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 
Henry  L.  Rasor,   Statistician  in  Charge 


PRIMARILY  For  distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
original  information  direct  from 
Farmers  and  other  Local  Sources 


COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


PRICES 

RECEIVED 

PARITY  OR 

AVERAGE 

PRICES 

COMMODITY 

BY  FARMERS 

COMPARABLE 

AS  PERCENTAGE 

PRICES  JJ 

OP  PARITY 

Mar.  15 

Apr.  15 

Mar.  15 

Apr.  15 

Mar.  15 

Apr.  15 

1957 

1957 

1957 

1957 

1957 

1957 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

PERCENT 

PERCENT 

.2980 

.  3055 

.3693 

.3706 

81 

82 

Wheat,  Bu  

2.07 

2.05 

2.50 

2.50 

83 

82 

Corn,  Bu  

1.20 

1.21 

1.81 

1.81 

66 

67 

Oats,  Bu  

.720 

.712 

.873 

.876 

82 

81 

Barley,  Bu  

1.03 

.935 

1.36 

1.36 

76 

72 

Rye,  Bu  

1.16 

1.  13 

1.67 

1.68 

69 

67 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt  

16.00 

16.90 

22.40 

22.40 

71 

75 

16.80 

17.40 

21.80 

21.90 

77 

79 

Lambs,  Cwt  

19.80 

20.70 

24.80 

24.90 

80 

83 

Chickens,  All,  Lb... 

.188 

.184 

.285 

.286 

66 

64 

.306 

..308 

.478 

.480 

4/  71 

4/  70 

Milk,  Whlse,  Cwt.  2J 

4.19 

J/3.99 

4.81 

4.82 

4/  89 

4J  88 

U    Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  currently  in  months  indicated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes  then  in  effect, 
2J    Estimated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  mi  IK  sold  at  wholesale  to 

plants  and  dealers. 
3/    Pre  I im  i nary. 

A/    Percentage  of  seasonal  I y  adjusted  prices  to  parity  prices. 
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RALEIGH.   N.  C. 


MAY  22,  1957 


WHEAT  PRODUCTION  SOME  LOWER 

Wheat  production  for  North  Carolina 
is  estimated  at  8,700,000  bushels,  down 
325,000  bushels  from  the  April  1  fore- 
cast. The  current  estimate  is  531,000 
bushels  below  the  record  9,231,000  bushels 
produced  in  1956.  The  1957  crop  is  more 
irregular  than  last  year  owing  to  more 
variation  in  rainfall  between  areas  and 
frequency  of  rainfall.  Some  delay  in  the 
application  of  nitrogen  occurred  in  a 
number  of  areas  of  the  State.  This  year*  s 
smaller  indicated  production  is  attributed 
to  a  slight  reduction  in  both  acreage  and 
yield.  This  year's  yield  per  harvested 
acre  is  indicated  at  25.0  bushels  compared 
with  25.5  bushels  produced  in  1956. 


APRIL  1  GRAIN  STOCK  UP 

Total  grain  stocks  in  all  positions 
in  North  Carolina  on  April  1  were  con- 
siderably larger  than  they  were  a  year 
earlier.  This  was  true  of  all  croK  ex- 
cept rye,  stocks  of  which  a  usually 
relatively  small. 

Stocks  of  corn  amounted  to  32,042,000 
bushels,  of  which  29,072,000  bushels  were 
stored  on  farms,  and  2,970,000  bushels 
were  in  off-farm  positions.  The  total 
supply  was  up  6.5  percent  from  that  on 
April  1,  1956,  farm  stocks  being  up  5.5 
percent    and   other   stocks    17.7  percent. 

Wheat  in  all  positions  totaled  1,996, 
000  bushels,   up  2.8  percent  from  a  year 

(Cont inued  op  Page  2) 


WHEAT  AND  COTTON  STOCKS  TO  DECLINE 
CORN  WILL  INCREASE 

UNITED  STATES 


Wheat  and  Cotton  Stocks  To  De- 
cline, Corn  Will  Increase 


Wheat 

(mil.  bl.) 


Cotton 

(thous.  bales; 


Corn 

(  MIL  BU.) 


1952  '53 '54  '55 '56  '57 


1952  '53  '54 '55  '56  '57 


1952    '53  54  '55 '56  57 


CROP  YEARS  BEGINNING:  WHEAT,  JULY   I;  COTTON.  AJC.   I;  CORN,  OCT. .  I  HEIGHT  OF  BARS  ARE  PROPORTIONAL 

TO  VALUE.  1957  BARS  BASED  ON  PROSPECTS  FOR  PRODUCTION  AND  DISAPPEARANCE  AS  OF  OCTOBER,  19S6. 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF   AGRICULTURE  NEC.  80A-56MO)      AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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GRAIN  STOCKS  (Continued) 

ago.  Wheat  in  off- farm  storage  amounted 
to  1,258,000  bushels,  and  that  on  farms 
came  to  738,000  bushels.  Stocks  of  oats 
at  5,066,000  bushels  were  57.4  percent 
greater  than  the  oats  in  all  positions  a 
year  earl ier.  Farm  oat  stocks  amounted  to 
4,133,000  bushels  as  compared  with  a  total 
of  2,732,000  last  year,  an  increase  of 
51.3  percent,  while  off-farm  storage  of 
933,000  bushels  was  91.6  percent  above 
the  487,000  held  a  year  earlier. 

Stocks  of  other  grains  in  all  posi- 
tions and  changes  from  last  year  were  as 
follows:  Barley  613,000  bushels,  up  83.5 
percent  from  334,000  bushels  last  year; 
Rye  25,000  bushels,  down  from  46,000 
.bushels;  and  Soybeans  2,447,000  bushels, 
-up  107.4  percent  from  1,180,000  bushels. 
Grain  sorghum  stocks  stood  at  687,000 
bushels  583,000  of  which  was  on  farms. 
No  data  are  available  on  grain  sorghums 
in  storage  on  April  1  prior  to  1957. 

UNITED  STATES 
Stocks  of  corn  and  soybeans  in  all 
positions  on  April  1  were  at  record  levels. 


I 

Corn  stocks  of  2.6  billion  bushels  and 
soybean  stocks  of  217  million  bushels  ex- 
ceed the  previous  record  by  12  and  23  per- 
cent, respectively.  Stocks  of  feed  grains 
--  corn,  oats  and  barley  --  add  to  a  total 
of  nearly  85  million  tons  --  the  largest 
in  the  15  years  for  which  comparable  data 
are  available. 

Wheat  stocks  of  1,188  million  bushels 
stored  in  all  positions  on  April  1  are  the 
third  largest  of  record  for  that  date  but 
are  below  the  level  of  the  two  previous 
years.  Total  stocks  are  10  percent  small- 
er than  the  record  holdings  a  year  earlier 
but  74  percent  larger  than  the  1946-55 
April  1  average.  Total  stocks  were  nearly 
a  fifth  larger  than,  the  1956  production, 
reflecting  the  large  carryover  of  old 
wheat  on  July  1,  1956,  a  large  part  of 
which  was  Government-owned.  Current  stocks 
are  less  than  January  1,  1957  stocks  by 
300  million  bushels  or  20  percent. 

Off-farm  wheat  stocks  of  1,022  mil- 
lion bushels  were  7.5  percent  less  than 
the  record  holdings  a  year  earlier  with 
only  the  merchant  mills  reporting  larger 
stocks.      Of  this  total,   more  than  four- 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  8) 


STOCKS  OF  GRAINS  APRIL  1,  1957 


Off- farm  total* 

On- farm  total 

Total  All 

Positions 

Crop 

April  1 

April  1 

April  1 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Thousand 

Bushe Is 

North  Carolina 

Corn 

2,524 

2,970 

2  7,559 

29,072 

30,083 

32,042 

Wheat 

1,  163 

1,  258 

778 

738 

1,941 

1,  996 

Oats 

487 

933 

2,732 

4,  133 

3,  219 

5,066 

Barley 

86  , 

85 

248 

528 

334 

612 

Rye 

4 

5 

42 

20 

46 

25 

Sorghum  Grain 

186 

104 

*  * 

583 

687 

Soybeans 

116 

1,  374 

1,064 

1,073 

1,180 

2,441 

United  States 

Corn 

814,521 

971,642 

1, 

494,102 

1,615,  149 

2,  308,623 

2,586,791 

Wheat 

1,104,461 

1,021,709 

216,741 

165,959 

1,321,202 

1,187,668 

Oats 

85,281 

64,654 

567,357 

410,  430 

652,  638 

475, 084 

Barl ey 

88, 333 

95,  894 

116,489 

104,052 

204,82  2 

199,946 

Rye 

12,632 

8,  214 

10,976 

4,541 

23,608 

12,755 

Sorghum  Grain 

126, 571 

111,908 

*  * 

26,939 

** 

138,  84' 

Soybeans 

116, 538 

100,584 

60, 334 

116, 323 

176,872 

21.6,90'; 

*  Includes  stocks  at   Interior  Mills,   Elevators  and  Warehouses ,    commercial  stocks 
reported  by  G'rain  Division,   A  MS,    at  terminals,    and  those  owned  by  Commodity  Credi 
Corporal  ion  which  are  in  transit,    in  bins  and  other  storages  under  CCC  control. 

**  April  I  on- farm  stocks  of  sorghum  grain  not  available  prior  to  1957. 


COMMERCIAL   LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER 


Shown   in  table  below  are  revised     in  commercial  plants  during  1956  for  North 
monthly  estimates  of  livestock  slaughtered     Carolina  and  for  the  United  States. 


COMMERCIAL   LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER,   BY  MONTHS,   1 9  5  6  U 
NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  THE   UNITED  STATES 


MONTH 

CATTLE 

CALVES 

HOGS 

SHEEP  &  LAMBS 

No.  Head 
slaugh- 
tered 

Total 
live 

weight 
lbs. 

No.  Head 
slaugh- 
tered 

Total 
live 

weight 
lbs. 

No.  Head 
slaugh- 
tered 

Total 
live 

weight 
lbs. 

No.  Head 
slaugh- 
tered 

Total 
live 
weight 

1.  C. 
Feb  

Un  v- 

May  

June  

July  

Aug  

Sept. . . . 
Oct 

Dec  

(OOO) 

13.0 

11.  0 
11.7 

11  Q 
11.0 

12.  1 
12.4 
12.6 
13.5 
13.8 
14.7 
12.8 

9.4 

(OOO) 

10,279 
8,609 
9,310 

q  n^fi 
y ,  uod 

9,623 

9,513 

9,913 

10,440 

11,254 

11,504 

10,244 

7,  190 

(OOO) 

4.4 
3.8 
4.7 

o.  o 

4.9 
5.3 
5.  1 
5.9 
4.7 
5.8 
5.  1 
3.8 

(OOO) 

824 
683 
800 

<  lo 

942 
1,068 

992 
1,  102 

883 
1,074 
992 
717 

(OOO) 

66.0 

57.0 

70.0 
fi  i  n 

D  1 .  U 

66.0 
55.0 
54.0 
62.0 
61.0 
73.0 
65.0 
61.0 

(OOO) 

14,649 
12, 607 
15,614 

1 Q  799 

14,764 
12,  249 
11,870 
13,342 
13,005 
15,692 
14,097 
13,232 

(OOO) 

.  1 
.  1 

.  1 

..2 
.2 
.2 
.  1 
.  1 

(OOO) 

8 
9 

8 
16 
14 
17 
11 

8 

Annua  1 
Average 

148.3 

116,935 

.57.3 

10,795 

751.0 

164,843 

1.  1 

91 

U.  S. 

Jan  

Feb  

Apr  

Mav 

June  

July  

Aug  

Sept.  

Oct 

Dec  

2,258.4 
1,996.5 
2,080.7 
2,  069. 4 
2,209.8 
2,218.9 
2,291.0 
2,373.2 
2,202.4 
2,603.6 
2,374.  1 
2,  183.7 

2,222,502 
1,959,975 
2,023,942 
2,  006, 516 
2, 129,334 
2,  111,982 
2,  163,602 
2,201,929 
2,042,052 
2,445,041 
2,258,357 
2, 117,398 

968.0 
948.  3 
1,033.9 
964.  2 
958.8 
946.8 
992.0 
1,119.7 
1,099.4 
1,349.3 
1,  168.4 
962.8 

209, 182 
196, 338 
204,440 
202, 949 
219,593 
223,006 
240, 179 
273,227 
256,082 
306,977 
255,539 
203,748 

8,038.2 
7,  101.7 
7,514. 1 
6,  2d9. 7 
5,865.3 
5, 177.2 
5,064.0 
5,524.0 
5,967.3 
7,507. 1 
7,705.2 
6,789.5 

1,887,861 
1,635,752 
1,  715,557 
1, 446, 708 
1, 385, 059 
1,268,204 
1, 218, 176 
1,268,586 
1,338,  150 
1,693,669 
1,783,983 
1,587, 182 

1,48.?.  1 
1,307.2 
1,363.9 

1, ZOO. 9 

1,214.6 
1,223.3 
1,308.  3 
1,424.0 
1,312.6 
1,617.4 
1,277.7 
1,  188.4 

148, 195 
133, 089 
138,301 

lZo , 057 

112,319 
108,830 
117,680 
130,939 
120, 385 
152, 130 
122, 115 
116,494 

Annua  1 
Average 

26,861.7 

25,  68  *:,  630 

12,511.6 

2,791,260 

78,513.3 

18,228,887 

15,993.4 

1,525,534 

±J     Includes  s  laughter  under  Federal  and  other  commercial  a  I sughter;  excludes 
farm  slaughter. 


FARM  COSTS:      Total   farm  product i on     those  of  1956         even    though   fewer  res 
expenses     in     1957    are     likely    to    exceed     are  being  farmed. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  FINAL  1956 
COTTON  REPORT  WITH  COMPARISONS 

North  Carolina  cotton  ginnings  for 
the  1956  crop  indicate  production  of 
359,000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight. 
Production  was  2.3  percent  above  the  351, 
000  bales  harvested  in  1955  and  about  21 
percent  below  the  1945-54  ten-year  aver- 
age production  of  457,000  bales. 

Yield  of  lint  in  1956  amounted  to 
391  pounds  per  acre,  41  pounds  above  the 
yield  of  1955  and  70  pounds  more  than  the 
ten-year  average. 

The  1956  production  of  cottonseed 
totaled  147,000  tons  as  compared  with 
146,000  in  1955.  Average  price  received 
by  farmers  for  cottonseed  is  estimated  to 
be  $42.90  per  ton,  compared  with  $39.10 
in  1955  and  $61.70  in  1954.  Total  pro- 
duction for  the  1956  crop  of  cottonseed 
is  valved  at  $6,306,000,  an  increase  of 
$597,000  over  1955,  although  $3,258,000 
below  the  valve  of  the  1954  crop.  Cotton 
lint  averaged  30.9  cents  per  pound  and 
the  valve  of  production  in  1956  amounted 
to  $55,520,000  compared  with  $56,320,000 
in  1955.  The  combined  valve  of  lint  and 
seed  at  $61,826,000  is  less  than  1  per- 
cent below  the  combined  1955  valve  of 
$62,029,000. 

Cotton  in  cultivation  on  July  1,  1956 
in  N.   C.    is  estimated  at  457,000  acres, 
which  is  35,000  acres  under  the  acres  in 
cultivation  on  July  1,    1955  and  233,000 
acres    below   the    1945-54   average.  The 


smaller  acreage  is  the  results  of  reduced 
allotments  and  some  of  the  planted  acreage 
being  placed  in  the  Soil  Bank. 

N.  C.  1956  FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO 
PRODUCTION  THIRD  LARGEST: 
YIELD  PER  ACRE  SETS  RECORD 

The  season' s  final  estimate  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  production  in  the  Tar  Heel 
State  during  1956  is  the  third  largest  of 
record.  Production  amounted  to  961,495,000 
pounds  compared  with  the  record  978,  775,  000 
pounds  produced  in  1955.  A  record  flue- 
cured  yield  of  1,661  pounds  per  acre  was 
established  in  1956  and  is  162  pounds  more 
than  the  1,499  pounds,  the  old  record  made 
in  1955.  Growers  harvested  an  estimated 
579,000  acres,  a  reduction  of  about  11 
percent  from  the  653,000  acres  harvested 
in  1955. 

Burley  production  amounted  to  17,390, 
000  pounds,  or  1,230,000  pounds  less  than 
1955.  The  1956  production  resulted  from 
a  small  reduction  in  both  acreage  and 
yield.  Acres  harvested  in  1956  totaled 
9,400  compared  with  9,800  in  1955  and  the 
average  yield  was  1,850  pounds  per  acre 
compared  with  1,900  in  1955. 

In  value  of  production  the  total 
N.  C.  tobacco  crop  for  1956  amounted /to 
$507,071,000  which  was  about  5  percent 
below  the  value  of  the  crop  for  1955. 

(See  Table  on  Page  5 J 


NORTH  CAROLINA  FINAL  COTTON  REPORT,  WITH  COMPARISONS 


ITEM 

UNIT 

CROP 

1953 

1954 

1955i/ 

1956<£/ 

Acres  in  cultivation  

Thous.  Acres 

782 

557 

492 

457 

Acres  harvested  

Thous.  Acres 

775 

545 

480 

440 

Lint  yield  per  harvested  acre  

Pounds 

278 

319 

350 

391 

Production  (lint)  

Thous.  Bales  J/ 

449 

364 

351 

359 

Vverage  price  received  per  pound  (lint)... 

Cents 

33.0 

34.74 

32. 10 

30.9 

Value  of  production  (lint)  

Thous.  Dols. 

74, 206 

63,203 

56,320 

55,520 

Production  (cottonseed)  

Thous.  Tons 

185 

155 

146 

147 

Average  price  received  per  ton  

Dollars 

50.90 

61.70 

39. 10 

42.90 

Value  of  production  (cottonseed)  

Thous.  Dols. 

9,416 

9,564 

5,709 

6,306 

Value  of  production  (lint  and  seed)  

Thous.  Dols. 

83,622 

72,587 

62,029 

61,826 

Farm  disposition  of  cottonseed: 

Cash  sales  

Thous.  Tons 

165 

135 

125 

130 

Used  on  farms  4/  

Thous.  Tons 

20 

20 

21 

17 

JJ  Revised.     2J  Pre  I /m /nary. ,  J/  500-pound  gross  weight  bales.     4J  Includes  some 
sales  between  farms. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  WEATHER   FOR  APRIL  1957 


During  the  first  twelve  days  of 
April,  weather  patterns  influencing 
North  Carolina  continued  the  regular 
eastward  movement  characteristic  of 
winter  weather.  Eight  different  low 
pressure  storms  affected  the  weather  of 
this  period,  causing  varying  degrees 
of  stormy  weather  (including  destructive 
tornadoes  on  the  5th  and  8th)  over  this 
and  adjacent  states.  Between  these 
storms,  high  pressure  systems  were  weak 
and  fair  weather  periods  of  short  dura- 
tion. Ending  this  period  a  large,  cold 
high  pressure  area  pushed  a  final  thrust 
of  winter  over  the  Southeast,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  April,  North  Carolina 
weather  was  most  of  the  time  under  the 
influence  of  high  pressure,  usually 
centered  offshore  over  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Seasonable  temperatures  prevailed 
during  the  first  twelve  days  of  April, 
with  only  small  day-to-day  changes.  The 
2nd  was  the  warmest  day  of  this  period, 
with  some  80  degree  readings  recorded  in 
the  southern  part  of  North  Carolina. 
About  the  tenth  day,  nighttime  tempera- 
tures began  to  drift  downward,  and  the 
passage  of  a  sharp  cold  front  early  on 
the  13th  set  the  stage  for  a  general 


light  freeze  at  mid-month.  Temperatures 
rose  rapidly  thereafter,  and  during  the 
last  ten  days  of  April  averaged  more 
than  ten  degrees  above  normal.  Mid- 
afternoon  high  readings  during  this 
period  were  well  up  in  the  eighties 
over  most  of  North  Carolina,  with  an 
occasional  report  of  90  or  higher;  at 
sunrise  the  average  was  around  60  degrees. 

Rainfall  over  North  Carolina  during 
April  was  unusually  variable  for  the 
time  of  year.  The  coast  was  extremely 
dry,  with  a  number  of  localities  having 
the  driest  April  in  a  long  period  of 
record.  Wilmington  was  one  of  these 
places;  although  measurable  rain  fell 
there  on  four  different  days,  the  total 
for  April  was  only  .33  inch.  A  broad 
strip  along  the  southern  coast  and  a 
narrower  part  of  the  northern  had  general- 
ly less  than  a  one-inch  total.  Inland 
over  the  Coastal  plain  and  the  eastern 
Piedmont  the  range  was  from  one  to  three 
inches,  increasing  westward.  Westward 
into  the  foothills  there  was  a  rapid 
increase,  and  totals  over  the  Mountains 
were  from  five  to  eleven  inches.  About 
half  the  month' s  rain  over  most  of  the 
State  fell  on  the  5th  in  connection  with 
an  extensive  low  pressure  area  passing 
eastward  over  the  Great  Lakes. 


INCHES  OF    RAINFALL,  APRIL  1957 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Rain f al 1  data  fu rn  i  shed 

By  Dept.  of  Commerce 
Weather  Bureau,  Raleirh 


Chirles  B.  Carney 
State  C  linatelog  ist 
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GRAIN  STOCKS  (Continued) 

fifths  was  either  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  or  was  warehouse- stored 
under  Government  commodity  loans.  Stocks 
of  wheat  on  farms  at  166  million  bushels 
were  nearly  a  fourth  less  than  a  year 
earlier  with  less  than  half  the  total 
under  Government  loan. 

Soybean  stocks  in  all  storage  posi- 
tions on  April  1  are  estimated  at  nearly 
217  million  bushels.  These  were  the  high- 
est April  1  stocks  of  record,  exceeding 
last  year,  the  previous  high,  by  about  40 
million  bushels.  The  increase  was  ac- 
counted for  by  the  record  farm  and  in- 
terior mill,  elevator  and  warehouse  hold- 
ings. Stocks  at  processing  plants  and 
terminals  were  well  below  last  year. 

From  an  estimated  supply  of  459.6 
million  bushels  (carryover  October  1  of 
3.7  million  plus  1956  production  of  455.9 
million  bushels)  a  disappearance  of  242.7 
million  bushels  for  the  half  year  October- 
April  is  indicated  by  April  1  stocks. 
Known  use  for  the  period  includes  165.5 
million  bushels  processed  for  oil  and 
nearly  52  million  bushels  exported. 


FARM  REPORT 

Compiled  by  authority  of 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Agri cu I  tural  Estimates  Division 
5.   R.  Newell,  Director 

Publ  i  shed  by 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Division  of  Statistics 

L.   Y.  Bal  I  entine,   Commi  ssioner  of  Agri  cut  ture 

Released  semi -monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 
Henry  L.  Rasor,   Stati sti ci an  in  Charge 


primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
original  Information  Direct  From 

FARMwrtS    AND   OTHER   LOCAL  SOURCES 
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PEACH  PRODUCTION  PROSPECTS 

BEST  IN  5  YEARS 

Based  on  reports  from  growers  as  of 
May  1,  peach  production  is  forecast  at 
1,400,000  bushels  450,000  bushels  or 
47  percent  more  than  was  produced  in  1956. 
The  current  forecast  exceeds  any  year' s 
production  since  1952  when  1,600,000 
J^ushels  were  produced,  leather  conditions 
have  been  favorable  and  most  trees  have 
an  unusually  heavy  set. 

RECORD  APRIL  MILK  PRODUCTION 

Milk  production  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  April  is  estimated  at  a  re- 
cord 155  million  pounds*.  Production  for 
April  exceeded  that  for  the  comparable 
period  of  1956  by  6  million  pounds.  Milk 
production  per  cow  in  herd  on  May  1,  1957, 
averaged  18.7  pounds  compared  with  17.9 
pounds  a  year  earlier.  The  percent  of 
milk  cows  milked  on  May  1,  1957,  was  76.0 
compared  with  75.0  a  year  ago.  Pastures 
were  reported  in  above  average  condition 
on  May  1  and  this  contributed  to  the  in- 
creased flow  of  milk  during  the  latter 
half  of  April. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


Rajeigh 


COOPERATIVE  CROP    REPORTING  SERVICE 


AO.  234 


RALEIGH.    N.  C. 


June  13.  1957 


N.  C.  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  DOWN  1  POINT 

The  "All  Farm  Products''  index  of 
prices  received  by  North  Carolina  farmers 
at  local  markets  dropped  one  point  during 
the  month  ended  May  15,  1957.  Lower  prices 
for  wheat,  peanuts,  veal  calves,  sheep, 
turkeys,  milk  and  hay  more  than  off-set 
slightly  higher  prices  received  for  corn, 
soybeans,  wool,  hogs,  beef  cattle,  milk 
cows  and  eggs  (see  pages  1  and  2). 

The  May  index  at  280  percent  of  its 
1910-14  average  was  the  lowest  for  the 
nonth  of  May  since  1950  and  compared  with 
281  in  April  and  with  288  a  year  earlier. 
Lower  prices  for  milk  were  primarily  re- 

(Cont inued  on  Page  2) 


U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  1  POINT 
PRICES  PAID  AND  PARITY  RATIO 
UNCHANGED 

During  the  month  ended  May  15  the 
U.  S.  Index  of  Prices  Received  by  Farmers 
increased  one  point  (4  tenths  of  one  per- 
cent) from  the  revised  April  index  of  242. 
Higher  prices  for  cattle,  cantaloups, 
apples,  and  cotton  were  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  increase.  Partially  off- 
setting were  lower  prices  for  straw- 
berries, milk,  wheat,  and  eggs.  The  May 
index  at  243  was  3  points  above  May  1956. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services  including 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Wage  Rates  as  of  May 

( Cont  inued  on  Page  2) 


The  average  U.  S.  farm  worker  now 
produces  enough  food,  fiber  and  tobacco 
for  himself  and  19  others.  The  number  of 
consumers  "supported"  by  a  farm  worker 
has  risen  markedly  during  the  last  decade 


and*  a  half  owing  to  the  tremendous  upsurge 
in  farm  technology  and  the  increasing  con- 
tribution of  nonfarm  workers  to  farm  pro- 
duction. 


H.  C.  PRICES  (Continued) 

sponsible  for  the  drop  of  one  point  in 
the  Livestock  and  Livestock  Products 
Index. 

The  ratio  of  prices  received  by  North 
Carolina  farmers  to  prices  paid  by  U.  S. 
farmers  at  95  percent  is  the  lowest  for 
the  month  of  May  since  1941.  This  ratio 
declined  to  its  lowest  point  last  November 
with  89  percent  and  it  has  not  been  above 
95  percent  so  far  this  year.  Since  Octo- 
ber of  1956,  the  index  of  prices  received 
by  North  Carolina  farmers  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  U.S. 
farmers  for  commodities  and  services,  in- 
cluding interest  taxes  and  farm  wage  rates. 

U.  S.  PRICES  (Continued) 

15  remained  at  the  mid-April  high  of  296. 
This  was  the  first  lull  in  the  upward 
movement  since  the  early  autumn  of  1956. 
A  further  increase  in  prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  goods  bought  for  living  pur- 
poses offset  a  small  decline  in  prices 
paid  for  production  items.  The  May  Index 
was  up  3  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes  the 
Parity  Patio  for  May  15  was  82,  the  same 
as  the  revised  ratio  for  April  but  2  per- 
cent below  a  year  earlier. 
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U.  5.  FARM  PRICES:  These  were  a  lit* 
tie  higher  in  the  first  quarter  of  1957 
than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1956.  No  big 
change  from  April  1957  levels  is  expectec 
for  prices  farmers  receive.  However, 
average  for  1957  should  show  a  small  edge^ 
over  the  average  for  1956. 

1957  I ivestock  prices  probably  wi I 
continue     above    those    of    1956   but  crof 
prices  are  likely  to  stay  below. 

Supports    for   cotton,    major  grains, 
and    oil    crops    are    lower    than    in  1956* 
Those    for    other   products    are    about  th 
same. 

FARM  COSTS:  These  are  higher.  Th 
general  slow  advance  in  the  prices  o 
things  farmers  buy  continues.  Interest 
wages,  tax  and  rental  payments,  and  de 
preciation  charges  on  capital  equipment 
also  are  up. 

Total  farm  product i on  expenses  i 
1957  are  I  ike  I  y  to  exceed  those  of  1956  - 
even  though  fewer  acres  are  being  farmed\~ 

EGGS:  Smaller  U.  S.  egg  product io, 
in  the  fall  of  1957  than  in  the  fall  o\ 
1956  is  almost  assured  by  the  sharp  culm, 
in  hatching  of  flock  rep  I a  cement  chicks  s 
far  this  season.  This  is  expected  to  re 
suit  in  higher  1957  than  1956  prices,  bekw 
ginning  in  late  summer.  Ioyi 
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N.  C.  AND  U.  S.  INDEX  NUMBERS 


INDEX 


Apr. 

15 
1957 


May 

May 

May 

May 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 

I/I 

1 

III 
I 


NORTH  CAROLINA  INDEX  NUMBERS 


All  Farm  Products  

Al]  Crops  

Tobacco  

Cotton  

Oil  Bearing  

Grains  

Commercial  Vegetables  

Fruits  

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products.. 

Meat  Animals  

Poultry  

Dairy  

Ratio  of  Prices  Rec' d.  to  Paid*... 

Prices  Received  

Prices  Paid,  Int. ,  Taxes  & 

Wages  Rates  

Parity  Ratio  

*  Ratio  of  N.  C.  Prices  received  to  U. 
JJ  Revised. 


281 

280 

288 

301 

299 

303 

302 

309 

322 

316 

378 

376 

387 

393 

390 

264 

264 

264 

283 

281 

281 

278 

312 

345 

322 

156 

156 

162 

182 

183 

284 

283 

213 

292 

240 

297 

301 

360 

366 

330 

206 

205 

212 

223 

241 

250 

256 

230 

247 

330 

165 

167 

196 

213 

205 

226 

217 

222 

218 

215 

95 

95 

101 

107 

105 

UNITED  STATES   INDEX  NUMBERS 


u 

242 

243 

U 

240 

241 

255 

296 

296 

286 

282 

284 

u 

82 

82 

U 

84 

85 

90 

5.  Prices  paid. 
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PRICES  PAID  BY  N.  C.  FARMERS  FOR  FEED 
Most  Feed  Prices  Unchanged 


Average  prices  paid  by  N.  C.  farmers 
or  most  feeds  during  the  month  ended  May 
5  decreased  slightly  or  remained  un- 
hanged from  a  month  earlier.  Mixed  dairy 
eed  decreased  five  cents  per  hundred- 
eight  with  all  the  decrease  coming  from 
eeds  containing  24  percent  protein  with 
he  exception  of  an  increase  for  meat 
crap,  high  protein  feeds  were  unchanged 
rom  a  month  earlier,  corn  meal  was  down 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C 

U.  S. 

COMMODITY 

UNIT 

Apr.  15 

MAY  15 

MAY  1  O 

1957 

1957 

4  AP-7 

1957 

! 

DOLLARS 

4  OA 

1  .30 

1 .31 

4      O  O 

1  .23 

2.05 

2.04 

1  .98 

DATS  

DU. 

.77 

.77 

.703 

Bu. 

4       1  /\ 

1.10 

4      4  f\ 

1  . 10 

.956 

Bu. 

1 .75 

1 .75 

K05 

'Sorghum  Grains.  . . . 

CwT. 

2.05 

2.05 

1 .99 

Bu. 

2.14 

2.16 

2.  23 

LB. 

.119 

.117 

4  4 

.112 

LB. 

.320 

.320 

.3147 

Ton 

* 

LB. 

.46 

.52 

.  552 

Cwt. 

16.60 

16.90 

17.20 

3eef  Cattle. ...... 

Cwt. 

13.30 

14.10 

17.50 

Veal  Calves  

Cwt. 

20.70 

20.10 

18.60 

Sheep  

Cwt. 

5.30 

5.00 

5.99 

Cwt. 

19.10 

19.10 

20.60 

HD. 

105.00 

110.00 

163.00 

LB. 

.  184 

.184 

.184 

Com'l.  Broilers... 

LB. 

.185 

.  185 

.  194 

LB. 

.290 

.280 

.249 

Doz. 

.311 

.321 

.290 

Milk .  Whlse.  JJ. . . 

CWT. 

5J  5.20 

2J  5.05 

2J  3.86 

Retail  3J  

Qt. 

.210 

.203 

.208 

BuTTERFAT  

LB. 

.48 

.48 

.590 

POTATOES  

CWT. 

1  .36 

SWEETPOTATOES  

CWT. 

5.30 

5.30 

5.54 

Apples.  Com'l  

Bu. 

4.35 

Lespedeza  Seed  

CWT. 

10.70 

10.70 

CWT. 

10.00 

10.00 

KOBE  

Cwt. 

11 .00 

11  .00 

Com.  &  Tenn  

Cwt. 

17.00 

17.00 

Cwt. 

15.00 

15.00 

hay.  All  Baled  yj. 

Ton 

29.70 

29.00 

20.10 

Ton 

37.50 

36.10 

20.60 

LESPEDEZA  HAY  

Ton 

32.30 

31  .00 

23.00 

Soybean  and 

COWPEA  HAY  

Ton 

27.50 

27.00 

26.80 

Ton 

19.50 

18.50 

21 .60 

Ton 

27.90 

28.10 

JJ  Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month  for  all 

milk  sold  at  irfiolesale  to  plants  and  dealers. 
2J  Preliminary. 

3J  Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers . 

¥/  The  all  hay  prices  is  the  vjeighted  average  of 

sepirate  kinds  including  an  allowance  for 

minor  kinds. 
5J  Revised. 


five  cents  per  hundredweight,  while  other 
grain    by-product    feeds   were  unchanged. 

Poultry  feeds  showed  little  change 
from  April  with  laying  mash  decreasing 
five  cents  per  hundredweight. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

PEED  PER 

Apr, 

May 

Apr. 

May 

HUNDREDWEIGHT 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1957 

1957 

1957 

1957 

Mixed  Dairy  Peed 

Do  I lars 

Under  29%  Protein 

A  1  1 

3. 

90 

3.85 

3.83 

3.  80 

3. 

75 

3.75 

3.78 

3.  75 

3. 

80 

3.80 

3.77 

3.  75 

4. 

10 

4.10 

3.98 

3.  97 

4. 

05 

3.95 

4.09 

4.07 

4. 

55 

4.55 

4.36 

4.36 

High  Protein  Feeds 

4.12 

4.15 

Soybean  Meal  

3. 

95 

3.95 

3.77 

3.  77 

Cottonseed  Meal. . 

3. 

50 

3.50 

3.82 

3.80 

Meat  Scrap  

4. 

50 

4.60 

4.66 

4.64 

Grain  By -Pro ducts 

3. 

40 

3.40 

3.08 

3.  02 

Middlings  

3. 

55 

3.55 

3.  12 

3.  08 

3. 

80 

3.75 

3.  43 

3.  42 

Corn  Gluten  

3.39 

3.39 

3oultry  Peed 

4. 

80 

4.  75 

4.48 

4.  46 

Scratch  Grain. . . . 

4. 

15 

4.  15 

4.11 

4.  10 

Broiler  Growing 

Mash. ........... 

5. 

00 

5.  00 

4.95 

4.91 

Poultry  Ration  i/. 

3. 

90 

3.  87 

3.54 

3.  53 

1/    Average  of  prices  paid  for  commercial 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  PEED 
PRICE  RATIO  U 

N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

April 
1957 

May 
1957 

April 
1957 

May 
1957 

Egg-Peed 

(Poultry  Ration) 
Farm 

Chicken  Feed  £/ 
Broil er-Feed 

(Broiler  Mash) 
Turkey  Peed  2/ 

8.0 

8.3 

8.7 

8.2 

4.5 

3.  7 
7.4 

4.3 

3.7 
7.2 

4.1 

3.9 
7.6 

3.9 

4.0 
7.  1 

JJ    Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  farm  ch i ckens , 
one  pound  broilers  and  one  pound 
turk eys. 

2/    Poultry  ration. 
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HATCHERY  REPORT,  APRIL  1957 

Commercial  hatcheries  in  North  Caro- 
lina produced  10,366,000  chicks  during 
April.  This  was  5.4  percent  below  the 
previous  record  high  April  production  of 
10,952,000  chicks  hatched  in  April  of  1956 
and  is  29  percent  above  the  1951-55  aver- 
age for  the  month.  The  number  produced 
during  January  through  April  1957  totaled 
40,148,000  compared  with  40,111,000  during 
the  same  months  last  year. 

Broiler  chicks  produced  in  April  by 
commercial  hatcheries  amounted  to  8,915, 
000,  and  egg- type  chicks  totaled  1,451,000 
head.  Broiler  chicks  produced  January 
through  April  amounted  to  34,901,000  com- 
pared with  34,006,000  during  the  same 
months  last  year.  Egg- type  chicks  pro- 
duced January  through  April  amounted  to 
5.247.000  compared  with  6.105.000  during 
the  same  months  last  year  —  a  decrease  of 
14  percent. 

UNITED  STATES 

For  the  united  States  commercial 
hatcheries  produced  274,519,000  chicks 
during  April  --  7  percent  less  than  in 
April  last  year  and  the  1951-55  average 
for  the  month.  All  of  the  decrease  in  the 
number  hatched  from  a  year  earlier  occur- 
red in  the  number  of  egg- type  chicks 
hatched.  The  number  of  broiler  chicks 
hatched  during  April  was  up  2  percent  from 
a  year  earlier.  The  number  hatched  totaled 
137,977,000,  compared  with  134,882,000  in 
April  last  year.  The  number  of  broiler- 
type  chicks  hatched  during  January  through 
April  this  year  was  5  percent  larger  than 
the  number  hatched  during  these  same  months 
last  year.  A  May  broiler  hatch  near  that 
of  May  a  year  ago  is  in  prospect  as  the 
number  of  broiler- type  eggs  in  incubators 
on  May  1,  1957  was  about  the  same  as  on 
May  1,  1956. 

The  number  of  egg- type  chicks  hatched 
during  April  totaled  136,542,000  compared 
with  159,387,000  in  April  last  year  —  a 
decrease  of  14  percent.  Production  of 
egg- type  chicks  during  the  first  4  months 
of  this  year  was  down  21  percent  from  the 
same  period  last  year.  Compared  with 
previous  months,  the  demand  for  egg-type 
chicks  has  picked  up,  but  remains  below 
that  a  year  ago.  The  number  of  eggs  in 
incubators  on  May  1,  1957  was  7  percent 
less  than  on  May  1,  1956. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  RECEIVED  BY 
NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMERS  PER 
100  POUNDS  MILK,  WHOLESALE, 
BY  MONTHS,  1955  AND  1956 


Month 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Milk  Wholesale 
Per  Cwt. 


1955 


$5.65 
5.65 
5.48 
5.29 
5.12 
5.09 
5.  22 
5.24 
5.48 
5.70 
5.84 
5.86 


1956 


AVERAGE  PRICE  RECEIVED  BY 
NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMERS  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  BROILERS, 
BY  MONTHS,  1955  AND  1956 


Month 

Price  Per  Pound 

1955 

1956 

Cents 

Cents 

January 

24.0 

20.2 

February 

24.5. 

21.0 

March 

29.0 

21.0 

April 

28.5 

20.0 

May 

26.5 

20.0 

June 

27.0 

19.5 

July 

25.5 

20.5 

August 

26.0 

18.6 

September 

24.0 

17.7 

October 

20.  5 

16.6 

November 

20.0 

16.0 

December 

18.0 

15.6 

U.  S.  COTTON  EXPORTS  HIGHEST 
IN  YEARS 

Exports  of  cotton  through  March  o1 
this  fiscal  year  totaled  5.5  mill  ion  bales 
and  the  total  for  the  entire  fiscal  year 
is  expected  to  exceed  7  mi  1 1  ion  bales,  com- 
pared  with   2,2  million    for   fiscal  1956. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  PER  TON  PAID  BY 
NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMERS  FOR 
MIXED  FERTILIZERS,  BY  GRADES, 
APRIL  15,  1956  AND  1957 


AVERAGE  PRICES  PER  TON  PAID  BY 
NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMERS  FOR 
FERTILIZER  MATERIALS  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  LIMESTONE, 


Price  Per  Ton 

vJ  x  auu 

1956 

1957 

Material 

Price  Per  Ton 

2-12-12 

$42.50 

$43.  00 

1956 

1957 

3-9-6 

44. 00 

45.50 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

$  60.00 

$  59.00 

3-9-9 

42.50 

44.  00 

Ammonium  Nitrate 

88.00 

80.  00 

4-10-6 

41.50 

42.00 

Andydrous  Ammonia 

175.00 

165.00 

5-10-5 

45.50 

45.50 

Superphosphate,  18% 

27.00 

26.  50 

5-10-10 

47.50 

46.00 

Superphosphate,  20% 

29.  00 

29.50 

Agricultural  Limestone 

8.  00 

8.00 

DEMAND:  Comparing  the  first  quarter 
Of  1957  with  that  of  1956,  demand  is  as 
Strong  or  stronger.  Economic  activity  is 
leveling  off  after  a  sharp  2-year  rise 
but  consumer  income  is  sti//  gaining  and 
9hou/d  continue  higher  in  1957  than  in 
1956.  In  the  first  quarter,  incomes  ran 
5  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  retail 
sttts  of  food  stores  were  up  about  7  per- 
cent. 


U.  S.  FARM  PRODUC Tl ON:  Reduced  plant- 
ings are  likely  to  cut  crop  output  this 
year.  However,  stocks  of  grains  and  cot- 
ton are  sti 1 1  big,  even  though  carryovers 
of  wheat,  rice,  and  cotton  are  being  re- 
duced. Total  supplies  of  crops  will  con- 
tinued heavy.  Combined  output  of  live- 
stock products  remains  near  the  1956  peak. 


CHANGES  IN  DOLLAR  VALUE 
OF  FARM  LAND* 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  N  EG.  57  (4)-2 1 9 1     AGRICULTURAL   RESEARCH  SERVICE 


APRIL  COMMERCIAL  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTION 


North  Carolina 

Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  North  Carolina  during  April  totaled 
23,526,000  pounds  liveweight.  This  is 
a  slight  decrease  from  March  but  slightly 
above  pounds  slaughtered  during  April  of 
last  year.  The  number  of  head  of  cattle 
slaughtered  during  April,  and  pounds  live- 
weight,  exceeded  March.  Total  pounds  of 
calves  and  hogs  slaughtered  during  April 
showed  a  decrease  from  a  month  earlier. 

Total  liveweight  of  all  species 
slaughtered  January  through  April  amounted 
to  96,590,000  pounds  this  year  compared 
with  96,888,000  pounds  last  year.  The 
number  of  head  of  all  species  slaughtered 
from  January  through  April  exceeded  last 
year. 

United  States 

Production  of  red  meat  in  commercial 
slaughter    plants    totaled   2,040  million 


pounds  in  April.  The  April  output  was  3 
percent  below  both  a  month  earlier  and  a 
year  earlier,  when  total  production  a- 
mounted  to  2,096  million  pounds  and  2,107 
million  pounds  respectively.  Commercial 
meat  production  includes  slaughter  in 
Federally  inspected  plants  and  other  com- 
mercial plants,  but  excludes  farm  slaugh- 
ter. 

Red  meat  production  for  the  first  4 
months  of  1957  totaled  8,598  million 
pounds.  This  was  5  percent  less  than  the 
9,027  million  pounds  produced  during  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  Comparing 
the  4-month  period  this  year  with  that  of 
last  year,  beef  output  was  up  less  than  1 
percent;  veal  was  up  2  percent;  whereas 
pork  was  down  12  percent;  and  lamb  and 
mutton  was  down  6  percent.  Lard  produc- 
tion for  the  January-April  period  was  12 
percent   below  a  year  earlier.  Through 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  7 J 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  U.S.  COMMERCIAL  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER* 


APRIL 

JANUARY  THROUGH  APRIL 

Species 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Thous. 

Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

Thous. 

Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

North  Carolina 

Cattle 

11.3 

10.9 

9,056 

8,861 

47.0 

44.6 

37,  254 

36,194 

Calves 

3.8 

3.6 

718 

672 

16.7 

18.4 

3,025 

3,619 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.1 

8 

.2 

.4 

17 

36 

Hogs 

61.0 

65.0 

13,722 

13,985 

254.0 

261.0 

56,592 

56,741 

TOTAL 

76.1 

79.6 

23,496 

23,  526 

317.9 

324.4 

96,888 

96,590 

Mi  1 1  ion  Head 

Mill  ion  Lbs. 

Mi  II  ion  Head 

Mil  1  ion  Lbs. 

United 

States 

Cattle 

2.  1 

2.0 

2,007 

1,948 

8.4 

8.5 

8,  213 

8,279 

Calves 

1.0 

1.0 

203 

201 

3.9 

4.0 

813 

819 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.3 

1.2 

125 

118 

5.4 

5.  1 

545 

507' 

Hogs 

6.3 

6.0 

1,447 

1,404 

28.9 

25.2 

'6,  686 

5,873 

i 

TOTAL 

10.7 

10.  2 

3,782 

3,671 

46.6 

42.8 

16,  257 

15,4781 

*     Includes  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  and  other  wholesale  and  retail 
s I aughter;  excludes  farm  s I aughter . 
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SLAUGHTER  (Continued) 

April  this  year,  the  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered  was  up  2  percent;  calves  up  2 
percent;  while  the  number  of  hogs  slaugh- 
tered was  down  13  percent,  and  sheep  and 
lamb  slaughter  was  down  7  percent. 

April  beef  production  totaled  1,084 
million  pounds,  1  percent  less  than  in 
March  and  3"  percent  less  than  in  April 
1956.  The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered 
for  the  month  totaled  2,028,800  head, 
slightly  less  than  the  2,038,200  head 
slaughtered  in  March,  and  2  percent  less 
than  the  2,069,400  head  slaughtered  in 
April  last  year.  April  slaughter  cattle 
averaged  960  pounds  per  head  live  weight. 
This  was  8  pounds  lighter  than  in  March 
and  10  pounds  lighter  than  in  April  1956. 

Veal  production  in  April  totaled  113 
Billion  pounds.  This  was  2  percent  higher 
than  the  March  output  and  unchanged  from 
the  output  of  April  1956.  Calf  slaughter 
at  985,200  head  in  April  compares  with 
1,021,100  head  slaughtered  in  March  and 
964,200  head  in  April  1956.  Slaughter 
calves  averaged  204  pounds  per  head  live 
weight,  which  was  9  pounds  heavier  than 
in  March,  but  6  pounds  lighter  than  in 
April  last  year. 

Hog  slaughter  during  April  totaled 
5,979,000  head,  6  percent  less  than  the 
March  kill  of  6,383,000  head  and  4  percent 
less  than  the  6  ,  259  ,  700  head  slaughtered 
in  Aprrl  1956.  Pork  production  for  April 
totaled  786  million  pounds--5  percent  be- 
low the  March  output  and  3  percent  below 
April  1956.  Slaughter  hogs  averaged  235 
pounds  live  weight  in  April  --3  pounds 
heavier  than  in  March  and  4  pounds  heavier 
than  the  average  for  April  last  year. 
Lard  production  in  April  totaled  207  mil- 
lion pounds- -unchanged  from  the  level  of 
a  year  earlier,  but  4  percent  below  the 
level  of  March.  The  amount  of  lard  ren- 
dered per  100  pounds  live  weight  of  hogs 
slaughtered  was  14.7  pounds  compared  with 
14.6  pounds  in  March  and  14.3  pounds  in 
April  1956. 

Lamb  and  mutton  production  in  April 
was  57  million  pounds — 2  percent  above  a 
month  earlier  but  5  percent  below  a  year 
earlier.  Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  totaled 
1,213,100  head--6  percent  above  the  1,142, 
600  head  killed  in  March,  but  4  percent 
below  the  April  1956  number  of  1,268,900 
head.  Sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  during 
the  month  averaged  98  pounds  live  weight 
per  head- -3  pounds  lighter  than  in  March 
and  1  pound  lighter  than  the  April  1956 
average. 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRICES  PAID  BY 

NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMERS  FOR 
MEN'S  CLOTHING,  1955  AND  1956 ±/ 


ITEM 


Overalls,  bib 
Shirts,  Cotton,  work 
Socks,  cotton,  work 
Gloves,  canvas,  work 
Union  suits,  heavy 

winter,  cotton  2/ 
Undershirts, 

sleeveless 
Shorts 

Suits,  wool,  one 

pair  pants 
Extra  trousers,  wool 
Trousers,  cotton 


UNIT 


pair 
each 
pair 
pair 

each 

each 
pair 

each 
pair 
pair 


1955 


1956 


Dollars 


2.83 
1.84 
.  291 
.382 

2.20 

.592 
.735 

38.60 
10.  20 
3.43 


3.03 
1.90 
.  298 
.360 

2.23 

.618 
.753 

39.10 
10.  50 
3.60 


JJ    Average  of  i ndependent  and  chain 

prices. 
£/    December  prices. 


U.  S.  FARM  INCOME:  Cash  receipts 
for  1957  are  likely  to  be  down  a  little 
because  of  reduced  product i on.  But  Gov- 
ernment payments  under  the  So i I  Bank  prob- 
ably will  increase  enough  to  raise  the 
1957  net  income  of  operators  above  the  net 
income  of  1956.  The  increase  should  be 
fairly  close  to  the  4  percent  increase 
registered  in  1956  over  the  net  income 
for  1955. 


LIVESTOCK:     By  late   1957,    total  U.S. 
cattle   market ings   are    likely   to  drop  be- 
low   those    of   a    year    earlier.        This  is 
based    upon    the    smaller   number   on  farms, 
losses    from   spring    snows,     the    easing  of 
the  drought  which  may  reduce  market ing  of 
grass  next  fahl.      Sales  of  fed  cattle  are 
likely  to  continue  large. 

Hog  s laughter,  below  the  first  quarter 
of  1956,  is  likely  to  catch  up  with  a 
year  earlier  by  late  fall  of  1957.  Re- 
duced product i on  points  to  higher  average 
hog  and  cattle  prices  in  1957  than  in  1956. 
Sheep  and  lamb  prices  are  also  likely  to 
be  up  in  1957. 
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FARM  REPORT 

Compiled  by  authority  of 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Agricultural  Estimates  Division 
S.   R.  Newell.  Director 

Publ  i  shed  by 

NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Division  of  Statistics 

L.   Y.  Ball  en  tine,   Commissioner  of  Agri cul ture 

Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 
Henry  L.  Rasor,   Statistician  in  Charge 


Primarily  For  Distribution  To 

CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
original  Information  Direct  From 
Farmers  and  other  Local  Sources 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY 

U.  S.  FARMERS  AND 

PARITY  PRICES 

COMMODITY 

PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 

PARITY  OR 
COMPARABLE 
PRICES  JJ 

AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OP  PARITY 

Apr.  15 
1957 

May  15 
1957 

Apr.  15 
1957 

May  15 
1957 

Apr.  15 

1957 

May  is! 
1957 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

PERCENT 

PERCEN 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt. . . . 

Chickens,  All  p  Lb. . . 
Milk,  Whlse,  Cwt.  Z/ 

.3055 
2.05 
1.21 
.712 
.985 
1.13 
16.90 
17.40 
20.70 
.184 
.308 
3.99 

.3147 
1.98 
1.23 
.703 
.956 
1.05 
17.  50 
17.20 
20.  60 
.184 
.290 
4/  3.86 

.3706 
2.  50 
1.81 

.876 
1.36 
1.68 
22.  40 
21.90 
24.90 
.286 
.480 
4.82 

.3706 
2.51 
1.82 

.876 
1.36 
1.68 
22.40 
21.90 
24.90 
.286 
.480 
4.82 

82 
82 
67 
81 
72 
67 
75 
79 
83 
64 
5/  70 
5/  88 

85 
79 
68 
80 
70 
62 
78 
79 
83 
64 
5/  66 
5J  89 

U    Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  currently  in  months  indicated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes  then  in  effect, 
2J    Estimated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  mi  Ik  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
3J  Revised. 
4/    Pre  1 i  mi  nary . 

5/    Percentage  of  seasonal ly  adjusted  prices  to  parity  prices. 
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COOPERATIVE  CROP   REPORTING  SERVICE 


RALEIGH.    N*  C. 


June  27.  1957 


CROP  OUTLOOK  ON  JUNE 

On  June  1,-  small  grains  were  nearing 
maturity.  It  appears  fairly  certain 
that  yields,  especially  oats,  will  fall 
somewhat  below  last  year*  s  record  levels. 
Showery  weather  in  the  early  spring 
had  interfered  with  fertilizer  opera- 
tions, and  complaints  of  disease 
especially  to  oats,  have  been  more 
prevalent  than  usual. 

Stands  of  tobacco  are  generally 
good,  but  widespread  re-planting  has 
caused  considerable  variation  between 
fields  in  advancement  of  the  crop. 
Reports  of  infestations  of  black  shank 
and  granville  wilt  have 
prevalent  than  usual, 
fields  had  to  be  plowed 
Supplies  of  soil  moisture  on  June  1 
were  mostly  adequate  and  the  crop  is 
in  mostly  fair  to  good  condition. 


been  much  more 
Many  infested 
out  and  reset. 


1  MOSTLY  FAVORABLE 

Another  good  crop  of  corn  is  in 
prospect  with  conditions  reported  to 
be  even  better  than  this  time  last 
year  when  a  record  high  yield  was 
realized.  It  should  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  major  improvement  in  last 
year*  s  corn  crop  came  after  June  L 

Cotton  was  seeded  under  conditions 
much  more  favorable  for  germination 
than  last  year.  Frequent  and  heavy 
rains  during  May  particularly  in  south- 
ern piedmont  counties,  has  not  been  too 
favorable  for  plant  development  although 
stands  are  reported  to  be  generally  good. 

Peanuts  and  soybeans  are  getting 
off  to  a  good  start  although  some 
important  areas  have  had  insufficent 
moisture  for  proper  germination  of 
seed  and  development  of  young  plants. 


OFF-FARM  WORK  BY  FARM  PEOPLE  INCREASING 
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Nearly  40  Percent  of  Employed 
Farm  People  Have  Nonfarm  Jobs 


UNITED  STATES 


21.4X 


13.7% 


1930 


1940  1950  1956 
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FARM  FAMILIES, 
OFF  FARM  EMPLOYMENT 

Farm  families  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  income  from  work  off 
their  farms.  The  proportion  of  employed 
farm  persons  working  at  nonfarm  jobs 
increased  from  30  percent  to  nearly 
40  percent  between  1950  and  1956. 
The  latest  Census  of  Agriculture, 
that  for  1954,  shows  that  28  percent 
of  the  farm  operators  worked  over 
100  days  off  their  farms. 

The  average  daily  wages  earned 
by  persons  doing  at  least  25  days  of 
farm  wage  work  increased  considerably 
between  1947  and  1954.  Although  wages 
for  farm  work  have  increased  somewhat 
more  rapidly  than  wages  for  nonfarm 
work,  they  still  lag  behind.  Workers 
received  .$5.65  per  day  from  their 
farm  work  and  $7. 10  per  day  for  their 
nonfarm  work  in  1954. 


N.  C.  WHEAT  PROSPECTS  DECLINE 

Based  on  condition  and  yield 
reports  from  growers,  as  of  June  1, 
production  of  wheat  in  the  State  is 
estimated  at  8,352,000  bushels.  The 
estimated  production  of  8,352,000 
bushels,  if  realized,  would  be  9.5 
percent  below  1956  production  and 
about  17  percent  above  the  1946-1955 
average  production. 

The  crop  will  be  harvested  from 
an  estimated  348,000  acres  for  an  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  of  24.0  bushels. 
This  is  one  bushel  below  the  May  1 
estimated  yield  per  acre  and  compares 
with  an  average  of  25.5  bushels  in  1956. 

Frequent  and  excessive  rains  have 
damaged  the  crop  in  some  areas,  espe* 
cially  the  acreage  seeded  on  low  or 
bottom  land.  Frequent  rains  during 
February  and  March  also  delayed  the 
application  of  nitrogen  to  the  wheat 
crop.  Harvesting  operations  are  getting 
under  way  on  scattered  farms,  especially 
in  Coastal  Plain  counties. 

UNITED  STATES 

ALL  WHEAT:  All  wheat  production  in 
1957  is  forecast  at  971  million  bushels. 
A  crop  of  this  size  would  be  3  percent 
less  than  the  1956  production  of  997 
million  bushels  and  14  percent  less 
than  average. 

The  prospective  winter  wheat  crop 
of  736  million  bushels  is  practically 


the  same  as  the  1956  crop  and  production 
of  all  spring  wheat  in  1957  is  expected 
to  be  10  percent  smaller  than  the 
1956  crop. 

WINTER  WHEAT:  Winter  wheat  produc- 
tion is  estimated  at  736  million  bushels. 
This  is  an  increase  of  33  million  bus- 
hels from  May  1  forecast  and  compares 
with  735  million  bushels  produced  in 
1956  and  the  average  of  862  millionf 
bushels.  Increases  from  May  1  prospects 
occurring  largely  in  Kansas,  Nebraska 
and  Colorado  more  than  offset  decreases 
in  several  South  Central  and  South- 
eastern States. 

The  indicated  yield  at  23.6  bus-f 
hels  per  acre  for  harvest  is  the  highest 
of  record,  being  sharply  above  the  1956 It 
yield  of  20.6  bushels  and  the  average 
of  18.6  bushels.     Yield  prospects  are 
uniformly  good  throughout  the  winter 
wheat  producing  area  with  all  States 
except  Utah  expecting  above  average 
yields  and  New  York,   New  Jersey, 
Indiana,  Maryland,  West  Virginia  and 
Arizona  expecting  record  yields. 
Adequate  to  excessive  moisture  was 
received  during  May  throughout  the 
winter  wheat  producing  areas  with 
beneficial   effects  more  than  off- 
setting losses  from  too  much  moisture. 
As  the  winter  wheat  crop  is  now  approach-fi 
ing  maturity,   continued  wet  weather 
would  reduce  the  quality  of  the  grain. 


1M 
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PEACH  CROP  PROSPECTS 
SHOW  SLIGHT  DECLINE 

Production  of  1,300,000  bushels  oi 
peaches  in  North  Carolina  is  indicated 
by  reports  from  growers  as  of  June  1. 
The  current  forecast  is  100, 000  bushelf 
below  production  indicated  on  May  1(| 
but  this  year*  s  crop  would  still  be  th«' 
largest  since  1952  when  1,600,00( 
bushels  were  produced. 

Although  most  orchards  are  heavily 
loaded*  with  fruit,   some  local  damag<|r 
from  hail  was  reported  during  the  month. 
Also,  the  May  drop  appears  to  have  beei]T 
heavier  than  had  been  anticipated, 

Limited  harvest  of  early  maturini 
varieties  was  under  way  at  the  end  o: 
May. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  VEGETABLES  FOR  FRESH  MARKET 

Acreage  and  Indicated  Production  -  June  1,  1957 


ACREAGE  FOR  HARVEST 

YIELD 

PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

(000) 

Aver- 

Indi- 

Aver- 

Tnrii _ 
1I1U1  — 

Aver- 

Indi- 

CROP AND 

Unit 

age 

1956 

cated 

age 

1956 

cated 

age 

1956 

cated 

SEASONAL  GROUP 

1949-55 

1957 

1949-55 

1  OCT 

1949  55 

1957 

Ac t ua 1  Acres 

Cwt. 

(OOO)  Cwt. 

NORTH   CAROL  IN A 

iap  beans: 

Late  Spring. . . 

Cwt. 

5  490 

4,800 

4.800 

24 

22 

30 

130 

106 

144 

ibbager: 

Late  Spring. . . 

Cwt. 

2  130 

2,400 

2,800 

119 

140 

125 

253 

336 

350 

reet  Corn: 

Early  Summer. . 

Cwt. 

6  990 

6,100 

5,900 

48 

47 

54 

335 

287 

319 

ic umbers: 

Late  Spring. . . 

Cwt. 

5,440 

5.900 

6,000 

48 

41 

50 

261 

242 

330 

lions: 

Late  Spring. . . 

Cwt. 

1,000 

125 

125 

reen  Peppers: 

Early  Summer. . 

Cwt. 

4,600 

5,100 

5,400 

35 

35 

35 

160 

178 

189 

>matoes: 

Early  Summer. . 

Cwt. 

2,660 

2,800 

2,900 

42 

45 

45 

111 

126 

130 

itermelons: 

Early  Summer. . 

Cwt. 

11,060 

11,000 

12,000 

49 

50 

55 

540 

550 

660 

tl dWUcI I lcb. 

Mio  oprmg. ... 

T  ho 
LOS. 

2, 040 

1.300 

1,500 

'  2,237 

1,660 

2.500 

4.762 

2,158 

3,750 

UNI  TED  STATES 

lapbeans: 

Late  Spring... 

Cwt. 

21  1^0 

17.300 

16,400 

37 

38 

42 

778 

666 

697 

ibbage: 

Late  Spring. . . 

Cwt. 

9,700 

10, 1*50 

127 

137 

138 

1,280 

1,326 

1,402 

feet  Corn: 

Early  Summer. . 

Cwt. 

39,200 

39,200 

48 

58 

54 

2  274 

2,  284 

2, 124 

icumbers: 

Late  Spring. . . 

Cwt. 

12,950 

13,970 

61 

60 

66 

877 

780 

922 

lions: 

Late  Spring: . . 

Cwt. 

15,680 

9,750 

13,200 

132 

155 

167 

2.048 

1,509 

2,200 

reen  Peppers: 

Early  Summer. . 

Cwt. 

8,850 

8,400 

8,500 

34 

33 

36 

298 

277 

304 

Dmatoes: 

Early  Summer. . 

Cwt. 

47,390 

47.000 

46,950 

85 

94 

100 

4,025 

4,410 

4,  675 

atermelons: 

Early  Summer. . 

Cwt. 

288, 740 

284.700 

306,800 

65 

66 

67 

18.768 

18,657 

20,604 

trawberries: 

Mid-Spring. . . . 

Lbs. 

49.680 

55.630 

60.  050 

j  4.236 

6.387 

6.716 

199.293: 

J55.300 

403.270 

I 


N.  C.  COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLE 

PRODUCTION  UP 

For  1957,  commercial  vegetable 
production  in  North  Carolina  is  expected 
to  be  higher  than  in  1956.  Light 
to  heavy  rains  during  May  improved 
yield  prospects  considerably.  Com- 
mercial vegetables  by  kinds  are  listed 
in  the  table  shown  below  and  for  each 
crop  there  is  indicated  an  increase 
in  acreage  and  or  yield  resulting  in 
a  larger  production.  The  1  'late  spring* » 
onion  crop  is  being  estimated  for  the 
first  time  in  1957. 

UNITED  STATES 

Adverse  weather  during  May  reduced 
prospects  for  the  Nation's  spring 
vegetable  crops.    Production  of  spring 
vegetables  this  year  in  the  United 
States  is  now  estimated  to  be  7  percent 
below  1956  and  6  percent  above  average. 
Lighter  production  this  year  resulted 
from  a  reduction  in  acreage  and  lower 
yield.     Compared  with  last  year, 
significantly  less  spring  production 
is  indicated  for  cantaloups,  tomatoes, 
sweet  corn,  onions,  watermelons,  honey- 
dew  melons,  green  peppers,  and  carrots 
Partially  offsetting  these  declines 
are  marked  increases  in  production  for 
lettuce,  asparagus,  cauliflower,  cucum- 
bers and  cabbage. 

Acreage  estimates  of  summer  vege- 
table crops  made  to  date  indicate  an 
increase  of  9  percent  over  1956.  Last 
year  these  crops  comprised  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  summer  acreage,  of 
these  summer  crops,  onions  and  water- 
melons show  the  largest  increases 
in  acreage. 


HOG  SLAUGHTER  TO  CONTINUE 

BELOW  1956  THIS  SUMMER 

Slaughter  passed  a  seasonal  peak  in 
March  and  will  continue  to  edge  lower 
during  early  summer.  The  reduction  will 
be  less  than  usual  this  year.  When  the 
upturn  comes  around  mid-summer,  slaughter 
could  be  close  to  the  1956  rate.  Four 
Percent  fewer  fall  pigs  were  produced  in 
1956  than  a  year  earlier,  and  fewer  sows 
are  likely  to  be  slaughtered  this  summer 
than  last.  However,  slaughter  of  early 
spring  pigs  will  likely  offset  part  of 
this  reduction.  Hog  producers  in  9  of 
the  Corn  Belt  States  reported  2  percent 
nore  early  spring  pigs  on  hand  this  March 
i  than  a  year  ago. 


MAY  EGG  PRODUCTION 
8  PERCENT  ABOVE  1956 

Egg  production  in  North  Carolina 
during  May  1957  is  estimated  at  170 
million  eggs--8  percent  above  the  May 
1956  production  of  157  million.  The 
number  of  layers  on  N.  C.  farms  during 
May  1957  was  placed  at  9,096,000,  an 
increase  of  460,000  from  May  1956. 
Rate  of  egg  production  in  May  was 
1.866  eggs  per  100  layers,  compared 
with  l. 814  a  year  ago. 

MAY  EGG  PRODUCTION 


No.  layers  on  hand: (000) 

May  1956  

May  1957  


N.  C. 


U.  S. 


8,636 
9,096 

Eggs  produced  per  100  layers,  no. 


294, 257 
295, 102 


May 

1956. 

1,814 
1,866 

1,  891 
•1,919 

May 

1957. 

Total 

eggs 

produced  (mil. ) 

May 

1956. 

157 
170 
742 
806 

5,565 
5,662 
27,261 
27,686 

May 

1957. 

Jan- 
Jan- 

May, 
•May, 

1957  

NAY  MILK  PRODUCTION  UP 
NOW  AT  RECORD  HIGH 

Milk  production  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  June  totaled  170  million 
pounds.  Output  for  May  exceeded  that 
for  the  comparable  period  of  1956  by  5 
million,  pounds.  Milk  production  per 
cow  in  herds  on  June  1  averaged  18  3 
pounds  compared  with  17.9  a  year  earlier 
and  15.6  pounds  for  the  1946-55  average. 
The  percent  of  milk  cows  milked  on  June  1 
was  76. 7  compared  with  76.  0  a  year  ago. 

MILK  PRODUCTION  ON  FARMS 


N.  C. 


U.  S. 


%  of  Milk  Cows  Milked: 

June  1,  1946-55  average.. 

June  1,  1956  

June  1,  1957  


72.8 
76.0 
76.7 


Monthly  Milk  Production,  May  (Mil.  Lbs.) 


76.5 
78.1 
78.5 


May  1946-55  average. 
May  1956. 
May  1957. 


149 
165 
170 


Grain  fed  per  milk  cow  in  herd,  Lbs. 


12, 368 
12,840 
13, 122 


June 

1. 

1946*55  average. . 

4.2 

4. 18 

June 

1, 

5.0 

5.23 

June 

1. 

5.3 

5.32 

HATCHERY  REPORT,  MAY  1957 


U.  S.  POULT  PRODUCTION 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  North  Caro- 
ina  produced  10,498,000  chicks  during 
lay.  The  output  was  a  little  less  than 
>ne  percent  below  the  record  high  May  pro- 
uction  of  10,574,000  chicks  hatched  in 
956,  but  it  was  15  percent  above  the 
951-55  May  average.  The  number  produced 
anuary  through  May  of  this  year  amounted 
o  50,646,000  or  only  slightly  less  than 
he  50,684,000  produced  during  the  same 
eriod  in  1956. 

Total  hatchings  for  May  of  this  year 
ere  comprised  of  9,867,000  commercial 
rollers  and  631,000  egg- type  chicks, 
roiler  chicks  produced  January  through 
■y  amounted  to  44,768,000  as  compare^ 
1th  43,530,000  during  the  same  months 
1st  year,  an  increase  of  about  three 
wrcent.  Egg-type  chicks  hatched  January 
trough  May  were  off  18  percent  from  the 
ber  produced  during  the  period  a  year 
,  the  number  for  this  year  amounting 
5,878,000  as  compared  with  7,155,000 
r  1956. 

UNITED  STATES 

For  the  United  States,  the  number  of 
cks  hatched  by  commercial  hatcheries 
ring  May  totaled  236, 325, 000- -6  percent 
s  than  in  May  last  year  but  2  percent 
re  than  the  1951-55  average  for  the 
th.  The  number  hatched  for  broiler 
duction  was  about  the  same  as  in  May 
t  year.  The  number  hatched  for  flock 
lacements  was  down  14  percent. 

The  number  of  broiler-type  chicks 
tched   during  May  totaled  143,265,000, 
mpared    with    142,596,000    in   May  last 
ar*    The  number  hatched  January  through 
totaled   660,501,000,    compared  with 
$.688,000  during  these  months  last  year- 
n  increase  of  4  percent.     A  June  hatch 
ar  that  of  June  last  year  is  in  prospect 
the  number  of  broiler- type  eggs  in  in- 
jators  on  June  1,  1957,  was  only  1  per- 
it  less  than  on  June  1,  1956. 

The  number  of  egg- type  chicks  hatched 
ring   May   totaled  93,060,000,  compared 
bh  108,763,000  in  May  last  year.  Pro- 
;tion    of    egg-type   chicks    during  the 
rst  5  months  of  this  year  was  down  20 
rcent  from  the  same  period  last  year, 
i  number  of  eggs  in  incubators  on  June 
1957,   for  producing  flock  replacement 
.cks   was   7  percent  more  than  on  June 
1956,    indicating  a  larger  June  hatch 
in  last  year.     The  number  of  egg- type 
cks  produced  in  June  last  year  totaled 
693,000. 


.22 


Total  heavy  breed  production  during 
May  was  about  the  same  as  in  May  last 
year.  The  production  of  heavy  white 
breed  poults  was  down  11  percent,  but 
the  production  of  other  heavy  breeds 
was  up  3  percent.  A  June  hatch  of 
heavy  breed  poults  slightly  smaller 
than  in  June  last  year  is  indicated. 
The  number  of  heavy  breed  eggs  in 
incubators  on  June  1,  1957  totaled 
20,188,000,  compared  with  20,386,000 
on  June  1,  1956.  The  number  of  heavy 
breed  poults  produced  during  the 
first  5  months  of  the  year  totaled 
54,698,000,  compared  with  51,741,000 
during  the  same  months  last  year--an 
increase  of  6  percent.  The  production 
of  light  breed  poults  during  May  totaled 
2,334,000,  compared  with  2,428,000  in 
May  last  year--a  decrease  of  4  percent. 
Production  of  light  breed  poults  during 
the  first  5  months  of  this  year  was 
down  1  percent  from  the  same  period 
last  year.  The  number  of  light  breed 
eggs  in  incubators  on  June  1,  1957 
totaled  3,431,000,  compared  with 
3,835,000  on  June  1,  1956  indicating  a 
smaller  June  hatch  than  last  year. 


CATTLE  PRICES  ABOVE  1956; 
MOST  CLASSES  TO  STAY  ABOVE 


Despite  the  heavy  rate  of  marketing, 
cattle  prices  this  year  have  shown  a  con- 
siderable improvement  over  early  1956. 
The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for 
beef  cattle  in  April  was  $16.90  per  100 
pounds,  up  $2.00  from  January  and  from 
April  a  year  ago.  Increases  were  spread 
generally  throughout  all  market  classes. 
Prices  for  stocker  cattle  advanced  sharply 
as  demand  increased  for  eattle  to  go  on 
new  grass.  The  average  cost  of  feeder 
and  stocker  steers  at  10  markets  early 
in  May,  at  $20. 35  per  100  pounds,  had 
gained  $4. 00  since  early  January  and  were 
$3.35  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Farmers  received  an  average  of  $18.30 
per  100  pounds  for  calves  this  April  (all 
classes  combined,  including  vealers)  com- 
pared wi  th  $16.70  a  year  ago. 

During  much  of  the  remainder  of  this 
year  trends  in  prices  of  fed  cattle  and 
grass  cattle  are  expected  to  diverge  sea- 
sonally. Prices  of  fed  cattle  are  ex- 
pected  to  advance  gradually  through  the 

(C  ontinued  on  page  6 J 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  ESTIMATED 
ACREAGE,  YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  CROPS,  JUNE  1.  1957  WITH  COMPARISONS 


ACREAGE  (000) 

YIELD 

PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION  (000) 

Harvested 

For 

Average 

indi- 

Average 

Indi- 

Crops 

Unit 

Harvest 

1946-55 

1956 

cated 

1946-55 

1956 

cated 

iyio  dd 

1957 

1957 

1957 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

Wheat  

Bu. 

384 

362 

O  W  <-t 

348 

18.6 

25.5 

24.0 

7,  144 

9,231 

8,352 

Potatoes,  Irish 

Late  Spring. . 

Cwt. 

1/  27  1 

23  3 

25.0 

JJ  102 

100 

110 

JJ  2,738 

2,330 

2,750 

Early  summer. 

Cwt. 

JJ  14.0 

9.4 

9.5 

JJ  62 

65 

70 

JJ  878 

611 

665 

Bu. 

- 

- 

1,350 

950 

1,300 

Bu. 

; 

113 

71 

at 

81 

% 

- 

- 

*  86 

*  88 

*  90 

All  Hay  

% 

- 

- 

*  83 

*  87 

- 

- 

Clo-tim  Hay. . . . 

% 

- 

- 

*  82 

*  91 

- 

— 

- 

Al f a 1 f a  Hav 

10 

- 

- 

*  86 

*  89 

— 

— 

Pa^fiiTP 

o]n 

10 

- 

- 

*  83 

*  92 

— 

- 

UN  1  TED   ST A TES 

Wheat  

BU. 

46  477 

35  637 

31,233 

18.6 

20.6 

23.6 

862,471 
• 

734,995 

735,720 

Potatoes,  Irish 

Late  Spring. . 

Cwt. 

//901  7 

165  9 

175.4 

//133.8 

146.7 

165.5 

1/26,853 

24,330 

29,022 

Early  Summer. 

Cwt. 

1/124.9 

100.  ] 

101.8 

JJ  80.2 

94.9 

93.8 

JJ  9,980 

9,503 

9,541 

Bu. 

- 

64,251 

69,859 

71,  3M 

BU. 

29,940 

32,322 

32,821 

% 

*  81 

*  78 

*  87 

All  Hay  

% 

*  84 

*  88 

Clo-tim  Hay  

% 

*  86 

*  88 

Alfalfa  Hay  

% 

*  86 

*  90 

% 

*  84 

*  88 

■ 

tt 


01 


JJ 

* 


1949-55  Average 

Percent  condi  t i on  June  I 


CATTLE  PRICES  {Continued,) 

summer  months.  They  will  likely  hold  up 
well  this  fall,  though  without  a  sudden 
rise  similar  to  the  one  which  raised 
choice  steer  prices  nearly  $6.00  per  100 
pounds  within  8  weeks  last  summer.  While 
prices  may  not  reach  the  brief  late  sum- 
mer-early fall  peak  of  last  year,  they 
will  likely  be  above  a  year  earlier  in 
most  other  months  this  year. 


"Prices  of  hogs  wi  1 I  reach  a  sea- 
sonal peak   this  summer.      They  are  likely 
to    continue   above    those   of  a  year 
earlier   and  at    the  highest    level  in 
3  years. " 


FARM  LABOR  -JUNE  1 


Major  farm  activities  on  June  1 
were,  cultivating  spring  planted  crops 
chopping  cotton,  harvesting  commercial 
vegetables  and  haying. 

Generally,  the  supply  of  laboi 
appears  adequate  to  meet  current  demands. 
Migratory  labor  has  arrived  to  assisl 
in  digging  the  late  spring  potato  crop 
Reduced  tobacco  allotments  and  acreage 
put  in  Soil  Bank  should  lessen  thi 
demand  for  seasonal  labor  in  most 
areas.  Growers  living  near  industrial 
centers  usually  experience  the  mos1 
difficulty  in  recruiting  experience* 
labor  and  usually  pay  higher  wages. 


WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA,  MAY  1957 


May,  which  is  normally  one  of  the 
unniest  months  of  the  year  in  North 
arolina,  was  considerably  more  cloudy 
han  usual  in  1957.  The  average  amount 
jf  sky  cover  was  more  than  two  thirds 
Dver  the  greater  part  of  the  State,  as 
compared  with  a  usual  average  of  about 
lalf.  The  only  extended  period  of 
jenerally  clear  weather  was  the  5th 
through  the  9th,  when  a  large  winter- 
type  high  pressure  area  which  had  origi- 
nated several  days  before  over  central 
panada  drifted  slowly  over  the  State. 
[Hiring  the  rest  of  May,  skies  were 
3loudy  most  of  the  time.  High  pressure 
centered  offshore  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
tept  southerly  winds  flowing  over  North 
Carolina  most  of  the  month,  bringing  a 
supply  of  moist  air  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  or  the  Caribbean  area. 

Most  of  May  was  warm  in  North 
Carolina,  but  there  was  no  uncommonly 
hot  weather.  Many  stations  passed  the 
entire  month  without  having  a  tempera- 
ture as  high  as  90  degrees,  but  tem- 
peratures well  in  the  eighties  occurred 
on  more  than  half  the  days.  Prevailing 
loudiness  blanketed  the  skies,  preventing 
s  much  nightime  cooling  as  usual,  so 


that  on  most  nights  the  mercury  failed 
to  drop  below  sixty  degrees  over  the 
Coastal  plain  and  much  of  the  Piedmont. 
The  only  significant  cool  period  was  a 
few  days  centered  around  the  5th  of  the 
month,  when  average  temperatures  were 
ten  to  fifteen  degrees  below  normal, 
and  early  morning  low  readings  below 
forty  degrees  occurred  at  scattered 
places  in  all  general  areas  of  the  State. 

Amounts  of  rainfall  varied  con- 
siderably over  North  Carolina  during 
May.  Total  amounts  for  the  month  were 
deficient  over  the  northern  portions  of 
the  Coastal  plain  and  Piedmont,  excessive 
over  the  southern  Piedmont,  and  generally 
near  normal  over  the  rest  of  the  State. 
For  the  most  part,  rain  fell  in  frequent 
light  to  moderate  amounts,  being  fairly 
well  distributed  through  the  month.  A 
notable  exception  occurred  on  the  evening 
of  the  11th,  when  a  very  small  low  pres- 
sure center  moved  northeastward  through 
eastern  North  Carolina,  causing  torrential 
rains  over  the  southern  Piedmont  and  as 
far  north  as  Wake  County.  Amounts  of 
from  four  to  six  inches  fell  from  wades- 
boro  to  Raleigh,  causing  some  flooding 
of  low-lying  areas. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL,  MAY,  I  957 


4t"  v  w  v 


CHOP    RKPOKTINO  8KBV1CK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Rainfall  data  f  u  rn  i  shed 

By  Dept.  of  Commerce 
Weather  Bureau,  P ? ' ^ 5  rh 


Char  le  5  l.  t  Carrey 
State  C  '  '  -  >  tiloeist 
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FARM  REPORT 


Compiled  by  authority  of 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Agri  cu I  tural  Est i mates  Division 
S.   R.  Newel/,  Director 

Publ  i  shed  by 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Division  of  Statistics 

L.   K  8a/ /en tine,  Commi ssioner  of  Agri cul tur* 

Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 
Henry  L.  Rasor,   Stati sti ci an  in  Charge 


Primarily  For  Distribution  To 

CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original  Information  Direct  From 
Farmers  and  other  Local  Sources 
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FLUE-CURED  STOCKS  LARGER  THAN  ON  LAST  APRIL  1 
BURLEY  AND  MARYLAND  HOLDINGS  SMALLER 


Flue-cured  stocks  totaled  2,770  mil- 
lion pounds  as  of  April  1,  1957,  an  in- 
crease of  251  million  over  holdings  a 
year  earlier  (2,519  million).  About  2 
million  pounds  entered  stocks  through 
sales  in  early  January. 

Inventories  of  Burley  were  reported 
at  1,559  million  pounds  this  April  1,  a 
decrease  of  6  million  from  stocks  of  this 
type  held  a  year  ago  (1,565  million). 
Sales  during  the  quarter  totaled  about 
90  million  pounds,  the  amount  remaining 
to  be  sold  from  the  1956  crop  after  the 
Christmas  holidays. 


Maryland  holdings  --  reported  at  60.1 
million  pounds  on  April  1,  1957  were 
nearly  8  million  less  than  stocks  held  or! 
last  April  1  (68.6  million).  The  1956 
crop,  estimated  at  38.5  million  pounds,) 
will  be  marketed  during  the  period  May-ji 
July,  1957. 

Foreign- grown  cigarette  and  smokinJ 
tobacco  stocks  (Turkish  and  other)  oi 
174.7  million  pounds  on  April  1,  1957,1 
were  38  million  pounds  under  the  record- 
high  holdings  of  a  year  ago  (212.7  mil -1 
lion). 
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iNuim  v.droiina  ^rare  Library 
Raleigh 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
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RALEIGH.    N*  C. 


JULY  5.  1957 


N.  C.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX 
UNCHANGED 

The  mid-June   '  'All  Farm  Products' 1 
idex  of  prices  received  by  North  Carolina 
irmers,  at  local  markets,  at  280  percent 
f  its  1910-14  average  is  unchanged  from 
month  earlier. 

The  mid-June  index  of  280  compares 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  1  POINT 
PRICES  PAID  AND  PARITY  RATIO 
UNCHANGED 

During  the  month  ended  June  15  the 
Index  of  Prices  Received  by  Farmers 
increased  1  point  (4  tenths  of  one  per- 
cent).    Higher  prices  for  meat  animals, 
fruit,    and  cotton  were  primarily  re- 

(Cont inued  on  Page  2) 


'AMS 


PRICES  OF  CIGARETTES 
AND  LEAF  TOBACCO 


%  OF  1947-49 


MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES  EXCLUDING  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  TAXES 
SEASON  AVERAGE  PRICES  WEIGHTED  «Y  DOMESTIC  USE 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NCG.  4261  -57  (5)      AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Taking  into  account  the  mid- June  price 
ncreases  for  regular  and  king  size,  non- 
ilter  cigarettes,  1957  prices  of  all 
igarettes  (excluding  tax)  at  the  man- 
facturer  level  probably  will  average 
ver  40  percent  above  1947-49.  The  re- 
ently  announced  price  of  regular  size 
igarettes  is  35  percent  above  1947-49. 
ince  1953  a  major  factor  raising  the 
verall  average  price  of  cigarettes  has 
een  the  big  increase  in  the  proportion 


of  filter  tips  which  are  higher-priced; 
also  contributing,  were  the  price  ad- 
vances on  king  size  cigarettes  during  1955 
and  again  this  June. 

The  1956  average  price  of  flue-cured 
and  burley  combined  was  22  percent  above 
1947-49.  Season  average  prices  of  flue- 
cured  have  been  nearly  level  for  several 
years  but  burley  prices  rose  sharply  dur- 
ing the  last  2  years. 


N.  C.  PRICES  (Continued) 

with  an  index  of  291  a  year  ago  and  an 
index  of  300  on  June  15,  1955.  The  mid- 
June  index  remained  unchanged  as  a  result 
of  the  decrease  of  two  points  in  the 

''Ail  Crops'*  index  being  off-set  by  an 
increase  of  six  points  in  the  '  Livestock 
and  livestock  Products'*  index.  Lower 
prices  for  small  grains,  soybeans,  peanuts 
and  commercial  vegetables  accounted  for 
the  drop  in  the  '  'All  Crops' '  index.  The 
decline  in  the  prices  for  these  commodi- 
ties more  than  off-set  slightly  higher 
prices  for  corn  and  fruits. 

The  increase  of  six  points  in  the 

'  'Livestock  and  Livestock  Products'  ' 
index  resulted  from  higher  prices  for 
hogs,  veal  calves,  commercial  broilers 
and  eggs.  The  average  price  of  whole- 
sale milk  at  $5. 10  per  hundredweight 
was  unchanged  from  a  month  earlier, 
while  milk  retailed  by  farmers  increased 
from  20.  3  cents  p^er  quart  to  20.  7  cents 
(See  table  below). 


U.  S.  PRICES  (Continued) 

sponsible  for  the  increase.  Partiall 
offsetting  were  lower  prices  for  com 
mercial  vegetables,    grain,    and  hay. 
The  June  index  at  244  percent  of  ifl 
1910-14  average  was  one  point  beL 
June  1956. 

Higher  prices  for  consumer  goo 
were  offset  by  lower  prices  of  fa 
production  goods  to  leave  the  June  1 
index  of  Prices  Paid  for  Commoditie 
Interest,   Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rate 
(the  Parity  Index)   at  296,   the  same  as 
a  month  earlier.     As  in  May,   the  Junij 
index  was  3  percent  higher  than  a  yeaii 
earl  ier. 

The  advance  in  farm  product  pricej 
during  the  month  was  not  enough 
raise  the  Parity  Ratio.     At  82,   it  wa 
5  percent  lower  than  in  June  of  laslf 
year,   and  the  lowest  June  ratio  sinci 
1940. 


i 


TOBACCO:  Cigarette  product i on  the 
first  three-quarters  of  this  fiscal  year 
exceeded  that  of  a  year  earl  ier  by  4  per- 
cent. But  output  of  cigars  was  down 
slightly.  Output  of  snuff  was  down  2 
percent  and  of  smoking  and  chewing  to- 
bacco, 5  percent. 


FEED:  U.  S.  corn  prices  this  summed 
are  likely  to  continue  below  a  year  ear 
tier.  Little  seasonal  increase  has  oc 
cur  red  since  the  fa  II  of  1956.  The  sup 
ply  of  corn  this  market i ng  year  far  ex 
ceeds  use  and  the  carryover  on  October^ 
I,  1957,  is  expected  to  be  up  to  l,45CX[ 
million  bushels.  This  would  be  285  mil\ 
I  ion  bushels  more  than  on  October  I,  1956, 


N.  C.  AND  U.  S.  INDEX  NUMBERS 


to 


INDEX 


May 
15 
1957 


June 

15 
1957 


June 

15 
1956 


June 

15 
1955 


Junr 
15 
195 


NORTH  CAROLINA  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Ail  Farm  Products  

All  Crops  

Tobacco  

Cotton  

Oil  Bearing  

Grains  

Commercial  Vegetables  

Fruits  

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products 

Meat  Animals  

Poultry  

Dairy  

Ratio  of  Prices  Rec' d.  to  Paid*. 


230 

230 

291 

300 

302 

300 

313 

319 

376 

376 

387 

394 

264 

273 

264 

281 

278 

269 

311 

341 

156 

152 

163 

177 

283 

215 

272 

228 

301 

363 

434 

358 

1/206 

212 

215 

231 

256 

266 

240 

264 

167 

174 

195 

221 

JJ  218 

220 

224 

220 

95 

95 

102 

106 

0 

29Ji 
31 
39 
28.. 
32  i 
17 
21 
41 
23 
31 
21 
21 
10 


UNI  TED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Prices  Received  

Prices  Paid,  Int.  ,  Taxes  & 

Wages  Rates  

Parity  Ratio.*  


243 

296 
82 


*  Ratio  of  N.  Ci  Prices  received  to  U.  S.  Prices  paid, 
JJ  Revised. 


2 


AVERAGE  PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY'  N.  C.  AND  U.S.  FARMERS 
AT  LOCAL  MARKETS,  MAY  15,  1957 
N.  C.  Small  Grain  Prices 
Decline  During  Peak  of  Harvest 


COMMOD I TY 


*ORN  

Vheat.  ,  

)ATS  

Parley  

8Kye  

Sorghum  Grains. . . 
Soybeans  , 

5EANUTS   , 

Cotton  , 

Cotton  seed  

Vqol  

-IPGS  

JfcEF  Cattle  

fcAL  Calves  

&EEP  

iambs  

A  \  LK  COWS  

Chickens.  Ali  

Com'l.  Broilers. 
Turkeys  

lGGS  

yIilk.  Whlse.  JJ. 

'  Retail  3J  

'3utterfat  

SJPotatoes  

sweetpotatoes.  .  . 
Apples.  Com'l.  . . 


Seed, 


LESPEDEZA 

KOREAN  

KOBE  

Com.  &  Tenn  

Sericea  

jljjHAY .  All  Baled  lJ. 

Alfalfa  hay  

lespedeza  hay  

Soybean  and 

3   cowpea  hay  

Peanut  Vine  

OTHER  


UNIT 


N.  C, 


MAY  15 

1957 


JUNE  15 

1957 


U.  S. 


JUNE  15 

1957 


DOLLARS 


1  •  O  1 

1  34 

1  79 

Bn 

9  04 

1  RQ 

1  91 

77 

•  \JsJ 

661 

Ri  i 

ac 

RA  1 

Bu. 

1  .75 

1  .65 

1  .04 

9  OR 

9 

1  RQ 

Bu 

2  1 6 

2  1  4 

2  1  8 

1  R 

1 1  7 

•  11/ 

.  1  10 

.  109 

1  R 

.320 

.330 

.31  89 

Ton 

1  B 

.52 

.57 

.  564 

CWT. 

1  6.90 

1  8.00 

1 8.40 

CWT. 

14.10 

13.90 

17.70 

CWT. 

20. 10 

20.20 

1  8. 90 

CWT. 

5.00 

5.00 

6 .09 

CWT. 

19.10 

1 9.00 

20.10 

HD. 

1 10.00 

1 05 . 00 

1 63.00 

LB. 

.184 

.198 

.194 

LB. 

.185 

.200 

.207 

1  B 

.280 

.250 

.234 

Doz . 

.321 

.331 

.290 

CWT. 

£/5J0 

2/5.10 

2/3.84 

Qt. 

.203 

.207 

.207 

LB. 

.48 

.48 

.589 

CWT. 

1  .80 

1  .27 

CWT. 

5.30 

5.55 

5.60 

Bu. 

4.72 

CWT. 

10.70 

CWT. 

10.00 

CWT. 

11  .00 

CWT. 

17.00 

CWT. 

15.00 

Ton 

29.00 

26.40 

18.60 

Ton 

36.10 

34.00 

18.80 

Ton 

31  .00 

28.00 

21  .60 

Ton 

27.00 

24.00 

27.10 

Ton 

18.50 

17.50 

20.30 

Ton 

28.10 

25.00 

laying  mash  and  scratch  grains  were 
unchanged  from  a  month  earlier.  Meat 
scrap  and  wheat  middlings  increased 
slightly  during  the  month. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


ip-/ 


prices  for  the  month 
at  wholesale  to  plants 


10 1 


5J 


Estimated  average 
for  all  milk  sold 
and  dealers. 
Pre  liminary. 

Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers 
The  all  hay  prices  is  the  weighted 
average  of  separate  kinds  including 
allowance  for  minor  kinds. 
Revised. 


MOST  FEED  PRICES  STEADY 
TO  SLIGHTLY  LOWER 


an 


Average  prices  paid  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  for  most  feeds  during  the  month 
fended  June  15  remained  steady  or  were 
slightly  lower  than  a  month  earlier. 
4i.xed  dairy  feeds  under  29  percent, 
soybean  meal,   cottonseed  meal,  bran, 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

FEED  PER 

May 

June 

May 

June 

15 

15 

15 

15 

HUNDREDWEIGHT 

loot 

1957 

1957 

XiJ  J  1 

Dol 1 ars 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

Under  29%  Protein 

Al  1 

O.  OO 

3.85 

3.  80 

O.  1  o 

1  d (77    Dt»Af  n 

Q  7 

3.75 

3.75 

O.  DO 

1  O  (TT     n  t*{~\  4*  t\  i  n 

o.  oU 

6.  ID 

O.  iD 

O.OI 

O  (\(7t     T"5     r~\  i  /-\  i  n 

a  in 
4.  11) 

4.  05 

3.97 

O.    0 1 

o.  y  i 

A  fTl       1  1  v*  <-\  T*  /*\  T  n 

o.  yo 

3.  90 

4.07 

/i  no 
4. 1)2 

4.  DO 

4.  50 

4.  36 

A  OQ 

T T  -J  /yVi    T>  y-. r\  4- a  T  n     EHq  at\  c? 

iiigu  rruteiii  rccUs 

T  i  ncppH  Me»cil 

4.  15 

o.  y o 

3.95 

3.77 

Q  7d. 
«5.  1  ft 

LUtlUIlbccU   lVICcLJ..  •  • 

o.  ou 

3.  50 

3.80 

Q  7fi 

4.60 

4.75 

4.64 

4.62 

Grain  By-Products 

3.  40 

3.  40 

3.02 

2.89 

3.55 

3.60 

3.08 

2.97 

3.75 

3.65 

3.42 

3.39 

3.  39 

3.29 

Poultry  Feed 

4.75 

4.75 

4.46 

4.42 

4.  15 

4.  15 

4.10 

4.06 

Broiler  Growing 

5.00 

4.  90 

4.91 

4.87 

Poultry  Ration  JJ. . 

3.87 

3.  85 

3.  53 

3.48 

JJ    Average  of  prices  paid  for  commerc  i  a  I 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


BROILERS:  Summer  prices  may  be  at 
or  above  those  of  a  year  earlier.  U.  S. 
production  wi 1 1  be  up  but  market ings  of 
young  chickens  from  egg  laying  flocks 
will  be  down.  Supply  of  beef  and  pork 
also  will  be  smaller. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

POULTRY  FEED 

May 

June 

May 

June 

PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1957 

1957 

1957 

1957 

Egg-Feed 

(Poultry  Ration) 

8.3 

8.6 

8.2 

8.3 

Farm 

Chicken  Feed  2J 

4.3 

4.  5 

3.9 

3.8 

Broiler-Feed 

(Broiler  Mash) 

3.7 

4.  1 

4.0 

4.3 

Turkey  Feed  2J 

7.2 

6.5 

7.1 

6.7 

U    Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  farm  ch i ckens , 
one  pound  broilers  and  one  pound 
turkeys. 

£J    Poultry  ration. 


RECORD  NORTH  CAROLINA  SPRING  PIG  CROP 
U.  S.  Spring  Crop  Below  1956 


North  Carolina's  1957  spring  pig 
crop  totaled  1,232,000  head  for  a  new  re- 
cord spring  crop.  The  current  spring 
crop  exceeds  the  previous  record  of  1,126, 
000  head  set  in  1956  by  9.4  percent.  The 
current  spring  crop  exceeds  the  1946-55 
average  of  940,000  head  by  31.1  percent. 
This  is  the  fourth  consecutive  -  year  in 
which  the  spring  crop  has  increased. 

The  number  of  sows  farrowed  this 
spring  at  176,000  head  was  also  a  record 
high  for  the  State  --  exceeding  1956  by 
five  percent  and  the  previous  record  of 
170,000  set  in  1952  by  3.5  percent. 

The  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter 
averaged  7.0,  a  new  record  high  for  spring 
farrowing  and  compares  with  6.7  in  1956 
and  the  previous  record  of  6.8  in  1955. 

Fall  farrowings  are  expected  to  be 
two  percent  below  1956  based  on  reports 
on  breeding  intentions.  If  these  inten- 
tions are  realized,  there  will  be  117,000 
sows  farrowed  this  fall  compared  with 
119,000  in  the  fall  of  1956  and  the  1946- 
55  average  of  111,000.  Assuming  that 
pigs  saved  per  litter,  with  allowance  for 
trend,  will  equal  the  10-year  average 
litter,  the  1957  fall  pig  crop  in  the 
State  will  total  about  772,000  head.  The 
combined  spring  and  fall  pig  crops  would 


thus  approximate  2,000,000  head,  whic 
would    be   2.7  percent  above   the  State* 

1956  pig  crop  and  almost  20  percent  abov 
the  1946-55  average. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  1957  spring  pig  crop  totale 
53,170,000  head,  practically  the  same  a 
the  1956  spring  crop  of  53,186,000  head 
The  number  of  sows  farrowed  this  sprin 
at  7,466,000  head  was  3  percent  less  tha 
7,665,000  sows  farrowed  in  the  spring  o 
1956.  The  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litte 
averaged  7. 12,  a  new  high  for  spring  far 
rowing  and  compares  with  6.94  pigs  pe 
1 itter  in  1956.  Reports  on  breeding  in 
tentions  indicate  a  total  of  5,308,00 
sows  to  farrow  this  fall.  This  would  b 
an  increase  of  2  percent  over  1956  fal 
farrowings.  If  the  intended  farrowing 
are  realized  and  the  number  of  pigs  savei 
per  litter  equals  the  average,  plus  ai 
allowance  for  upward  trend,  the  1957  fal 
pig  crop  would  be  37  million  head.  Th 
combined   spring  and  fall  pig  crops  fo 

1957  would  then  be  about  90  million  head 
This  would  be  1  percent  above  both  1951 
and  the  1946-55  average. 

The  number  of  hogs  6  months  old  anc 
over  on  farms  and  ranches  June  1  was 
percent  below  a  year  earlier. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  PIG  CROP  REPORT 


SPRING 

CROP 

FALL  CROP 

(DECEMBER  1 

-  JUNE  1) 

(JUNE  1  -  DECEMBER 

1) 

ITEM 

10-Year 

1957 

10- Year 

1957 

Average 

1956 

1957 

As  % 

Average 

1956 

1957 

As  % 

1946-55 

Of  '56 

1946-55 

JJ 

Of  '56 

(OOO) 

(OOO) 

(OOO) 

jr 

(OOO) 

(OOO) 

(OOO) 

X 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Sows  Farrowing 

145 

168 

176 

105 

lllr 

119 

117 

98 

Pigs  Saved 

940 

1.126 

1,  232 

109 

733 

821 

Pigs  Per  Litter  2/ 

6.5 

6.7 

7.0 

UNITED  STATES 

Sows  Farrowing 

8,332 

7,  665 

7,466 

97 

5,  224 

5,  215 

5,308 

102 

Pigs  Saved 

54,470 

53, 186 

53,1 

70 

100 

34,561 

36,535 

Pigs  Per  Litter 

6.55 

6.94 

7. 

12 

JJ  Number  intended  to  farrow  from  breeding  intent / ons  reports. 
_<£/    Pigs  per  I  itter  -  actual  number;  not  thousands . 


THE  TOBAO 

Cigarette  output  during  1956-57  is 
running  over  3  percent  above  1955-56. 
But  indications  are  that  utilization  of 
flue-cured  and  burley--the  major  cigarette 
tobaccos--has  not  increased.  More  ciga- 
rettes are  being  manufactured  per  pound 
of  leaf  tobacco  than  formerly.  Filter 
tip  cigarettes,  which  continue  to  gain, 
take  less  tobacco  per  cigarette  than 
those  without  filters.  The  use  of  pro- 
cessed tobacco  sheet  and  stems  and  more 
efficient  machinery  also  make  it  possible 
to  get  more  cigarettes  from  a  given  quan- 
tity of  leaf  tobacco. 

Domestic  consumption  of  flue-cured, 
the  leading  cigarette  tobacco,  is  esti- 
mated at  about  715  million  pounds  for  the 
year  ending  June  30.  This  is  2  percent 
below  1955-56  and  4  percent  below  1954- 
55.  Exports  account  for  an  average  38 
percent  of  total  yearly  disappearance  of 
flue-cured  tobacco.  During  July  1956- 
june  1957,  exports  of  flue-cured  are  esti- 
mated at  455  million  pounds  (farm-sales 
weight) — one  sixth  less  than  in  1955-56 
but  about  6  percent  above  each  of  the  pre- 
vious 2  years. 


SITUATION 

During  the  October  1956-September 
1957  marketing  year,  domestic  consumption 
of  burley,  the  second  ranking  cigarette 
tobacco,  is  estimated  at  481  million 
pounds--nearly  the  same  as  in  1955-56. 
Manufactured  smoking  and  chewing  tobaccos 
are  outlets  of  declining  importance  that, 
utilize  burley  tobacco.  Burley  exports, 
which  usually  account  for  about  6  percent 
of  total  disappearance,  are  likely  to  be 
moderately  lower  this  year  than  last. 

For  all  types  of  tobacco  combined, 
exports  in  the  year  ending  June  30  are 
estimated  at  545  million  pounds  (farm- 
sales  weight) --15  percent  lower  than  the 
heavy  1955-56  shipments.  The  larger- 
than-usual  shipments  in  1955-56  partly 
reflected  a  build-up  of  stocks,  parti- 
cularly in  the  United  Kingdom.  Tobacco 
exports  during  1956-57  were  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  high  prices  for  certain 
grades  and  the  less  desirable  character- 
istics of  a  sizable  volume  of  last  year's 
flue-cured  crop. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1957, 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  7) 


'AMS' 


PRICES  RECEIVED  FOR  HOGS 


$  PER  100  LB. 


United  States 


1950        1952         1954        1956  1958 


'J.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Prices  received  by  U.  S.  farmers 
for  hogs  this  summer  will  likely  be  the 
highest  in  three  years.  Seasonal  de- 
clines this  fall  will  be  greater  than 


NEG.  3478  -  57(4)      AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


last  fall,  and  December  prices  may  be 
a  little  less  than  last  December  but 
well  above  the  low  in  December  1955. 


MAY  COMMERCIAL  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTION 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock  in 
North  Carolina  during  ilay  totaled 
24,369,(700  I  ounds  liveweight.  This  is 
3.6  percent  above  total  commercial 
slaughter  of  23,526,000  pounds  during 
April,  but  is  3.8  percent  below  total 
pounds  slaughtered  during  May,  1956. 

Total  pounds  liveweight  of  cattle 
slaughtered  during  May  exceeded  April 
by  9.1  tercent,  while  calf  slaughter 
decreased  6.6  percent  and  slaughter  of 
hogs  increased  2.  2  percent. 

Total  liveweight  of  all  species 
slaughtered  from  January  through  May 
amounted  to  120,959,000  pounds  live- 
weight  this  year  compared  with  122,225,000 
pounds  last  year.  The  number  of  head 
slaughtered  during  this  period  in  the 
current  year  exceeded  last  year  for  all 
species  except  cattle  (See  table  below). 

UNITED  STATES 
Red  meat  production  in  commercial 
slaughter  plants  in  the  United  States 


totaled  2,  163  million  pounds  in  May. 
The  May  output  was  6  percent  above  the 
April  1957  production  of  2,040  million 
pounds  and  1  percent  above  the  2, 147 
million  pounds  for  May  1956.  Commercial 
meat  production  includes  slaughter  in 
Federally  inspected  plants  and  other 
commercial  plants,  but  excludes  farm, 
slaughter. 

Red  meat  production  for  the  first 
5  months  of  1957  totaled  10,761  million 
pounds.  This  was  4  percent  less  than 
the  11,174  million  pounds  produced  during 
the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Of 
the  January  through  May  volume,  5,  788 
million  pounds  were  beef,  about  the  same 
as  last  year;  575  million  pounds  weare 
veal,  up  1  percent;  4,093  million  pounds 
were  pork,  down  10  percent;  and  305 
million  pounds  were  lamb  and  mutton, 
down  3  percent.  Lard  production  for  the 
January-May  period  was  9  percent  below 
a  year  earlier.  Through  May  this  year, 
the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  was  up 


( Con t inued  on  Page  7) 
NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  U.  S.  COMMERCIAL  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  * 


MAY 

JANUARY  THROUGH  MAY 

Species 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

SI aughtered 

Liveweight 

1956 

1957 

-1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

Thous. 

Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

North 

Carol ina 

Cattl e 

12.1 

12.0 

9,623 

9,669 

59.1 

56.6 

46,877 

45,863 

Cal  ves 

4.9 

3.5 

942 

671 

21.6 

21.9 

3,967 

4,290 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.1 

.1 

8 

8 

.3 

.  5 

25 

44 

logs 

66.0 

65.0 

14,  764 

14,021 

320.0 

326.0 

71,356 

70, 762 

TOTAL 

83.1 

80.6 

25,337 

24, 369 

401.0 

405.0 

122,  225 

120,959 

Mi  1 1  ion  Head 

Mill  ion  Lbs. 

r 

Mil  lion  Head 

Mill  ion  Lbs. 

United  States 

Cattle 

2.2 

2.3 

2,129 

2, 156 

10.6 

10.8 

10,342 

10,436 

Calves 

1.0 

.9 

220 

209 

4.9 

4.9 

1,033 

1,029 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.2 

1.3 

112 

121 

6.6 

6.4 

657 

628 

Hogs 

5.9 

5.9 

1,385 

1,414 

34.8 

31.1 

8,071 

7,  286 

TOTAL 

10.3 

10.4 

3,846 

3,900 

56.9 

53.2 

20, 103 

19,379 

*    Includes  s laugh ter  under  Federal  inspect  ion  and  other  who  I esa I e  and  retail 
s laughter.     Excludes  farm  s laughter. 


SLAUGHTER  (Continued) 

2  percent  from  the  same  period  in  1956 
and  calves  were  up  1  percent;  while  the 
number  of  hogs  slaughtered  was  down  11 
percent  and  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter 
was  down  4  percent. 

Beef  production  in  May  totaled 
1,201  million  pounds,  11  percent  greater 
than  in  April  and  1  percent  more  than  in 
May  1956.  Slaughter  of  cattle  for  May 
totaled  2,  250,600  head,  11  percent  more 
than  the  2,028,800  head  killed  in  April 
and  2  percent  more  than  the  2,  209,800 
head  slaughtered  in  May  last  year.  May 
slaughter  cattle  averaged  958  pounds  per 
head  live  weight,  2  pounds  lighter  than 
in  April  and  6  pounds  lighter  than  the 
average  for  May  1956. 

May  veal  production  totaled  117 
million  pounds.  This  was  4  percent 
higher  than  the  April  output  but  4  percent 
smaller  than  May  1956.  Calf  slaughter  at 
933, 700  head  in  May  compares  with  985,  200 
head  slaughtered  in  April  and  958,800 
head  in  May  1956.  Slaughter  calves  aver- 
aged 224  pounds  per  head  live  weight 
in  May,  which  was  20  pounds  heavier  than 
in  April  but  5  pounds  lighter  than  in 
May  last  year. 

Hog  slaughter  during  May  totaled 
[5,867,400  head,  2  percent  less  than  the 
April  kill  of  5,979,000  head  and  about  un- 
changed from  the  5,865,300  head  slaughter- 
ed in  May  1956.  Pork  production  for  May 
totaled  785  million  pounds — about  unchang- 
ed from  a  month  earlier,  and  1  percent 
above  the  level  of  May  1956.  Slaughter 
hogs  averaged  241  pounds  per  head  live 
weight  in  May--6  pounds  heavier  in  April 
and  5  pounds  heavier  than  the  average 
for  May  last  year.  Lard  production  in 
May  totaled  211  million  pounds — 2  per- 
cent above  the  level  of  a  month  ago  and 
8  percent  above  a  year  ago.  The  amount 
of  lard  rendered  per  100  pounds  live 
weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  was  14.9 
pounds  compared  with  14.7  pounds  in  April 
and  14.4  pounds  in  May  1956. 

Output  of  lamb  and  mutton  in  May 
was  60  million  pounds,  5  percent  above 
a  month  earlier,  and  11  percent  above 
Aay  1956.  May  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter 
lumbered  1,286,500  head--6  percent  above 
Doth  a  month  earlier  and  a  year  earlier 
vhen  slaughter  was  1,213,100  head  and 
1,214,600  head  respectively.  Sheep  and 
Lambs  slaughtered  during  the  month  aver- 
j  iged  94  pounds  per  head  live  weight-- 
I  pounds  lighter  than  in  April  and  2 
)0unds  heavier  than  the  May  1956  average. 
Poultry  slaughter  in  May  1957  was 


352  million  pounds,  ready-to-cook  basis. 
Output  in  May  was  7  percent  above  the 
level  of  a  month  earlier,   4  percent 
above  May  1956  and  36  percent  above  the 
1947-56  average  for  May. 


TOBACCO  (Continued J 

cigarette  output  is  estimated  at  near 
431  billion — 3  percent  above  1955-56  and 
second  highest  on  record.  The  record 
1952-53  figure  was  nearly  437  billion. 
Although  1956-57  consumption  in  the  United 
States  was  probably  at  a  new  high,  the 
smaller  output  for  shipment  to  overseas 
forces  held  total  manufactured  types  be- 
low the  1952-53  peak. 

About  mid- June,  manufacturers  raised 
the  prices  of  nonfilter  tip  cigarettes. 
Manufacturers'  prices  (excluding  the  tax) 
went  up  about  8  or  9  percent.  Retail 
prices  for  the  affected  brands  mostly 
increased  4  or  5  percent. 

Production  of  nearly  all  kinds  of 
tobacco  will  be  lower  this  year  than 
last,  but  for  most  the  carryovers  from 
previous  crops  are  substantial. 

The  carryover  of  flue-cured  on  July 
1,  1957  (beginning  of  the  1957-58  market- 
ing Year)  is  estimated  at  one- tenth  above 
a  year  ago  and  a  record  high.  However, 
total  1957-58  supply  will  be  about  5  to  7 
percent  lower  than  the  record  1956-57 
level  because  of  the  sharply  reduced  crop. 

The  carryover  of  burley  on  October 
1,  1957  (beginning  of  the  1957-58  market- 
ing year)  is  expected  to  be  slightly  less 
than  a  year  earlier  and  4  percent  below 
the    record   figure  of  2  years  earlier. 
The    carryover    plus    this    year's  crop, 
which    may   be   down   a   little   from  last 
year,  will  provide  a  total  1957-58  supply 
1  to  2  percent  below  the  1956-57  level. 
SOURCE:     The  Tobacco  Si  tuat ion,    June   1 957 


EGGS:  U.  S.  production  will  be  lower 
and  prices  nigher  this  fall  than  in  the 
fall  of  1956.  Cut  in  output  will  result 
from  sharp  reduction  in  the  1957  replace- 
ment  hatch.  This  will  be  partly  offset 
by  more  old  hens  and  a  further  rise  in 
the  rate  of  lay  per  bird.  By  September, 
prices  are  likely  to  move  above  those  of 
a  year  earlier.  They  are  expected  to 
stay  genera  1 1 y  above  during  the  rema  inder 
of  1957. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


COMMODITY 

PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 

PARITY  OR 
COMPARABLE 
PRICES  JJ 

AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OP  PARITY 

May  15 
1957 

June  15 
1957 

May  15 
1957 

June  15 
1957 

May  15 
1957 

June  15 
1957 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

PERCENT 

PERCENT 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt. . . . 

Chickens,  All,  Lb... 
Milk,  Whlse.  Cwt.  2J 

.3147 
1.98 
1.23 
.703 
.956 
1.05 
17.50 
17.20 
20.60 
.  184 
.290 
1/  3.85 

.3189 
1.91 
1.22 
.661 
.881 
1.04 
17.70 
18.  40 
20. 10 
.194 
.290 
4J  3.84 

.3706 
2.51 
1.82 

.876 
1.36 
1.68 
22.40 
21.90 
24.90 
.  286 
.480 
J/  4.82 

.3706 
2.51 
1.82 

.876 
1.  36 
1.68 
22.  40 
21.90 
24.  90 
.  286 
.480 
4/  4.82 

85 
79 
68 
80 
70 
62 
78 
79 
83 
64 
5/  66 
5/  89 

86 
76 
67 
75 
65 
62 
79 
84 
81 
68 
5J  66 
SJ  89 

JJ    Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  currently  in  months  indicated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes  then  in  effect. 
2J    Estimated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  who  I esa I e  to  plants 

and  dealers. 


2J  Revised. 

4J    Pre  I iminary. 

5/    Percentage  of  seasona 1 1 y  adjusted  prices  to  parity  prices. 
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July  24,  1957 


NORTH  CAROLINA  FLUE-CURED  CROP  FORECAST  32  PERCENT 
BELOW  LAST  YEAR-SMALLEST  CROP  SINCE  1943 


Based  on  reports  from  growers  as  of 
July  1,  the  1957  flue-cured  tobacco  pro- 
iuction  in  the  Tar  Heel  State  is  fore- 
cast at  652,600,000  pounds.  Such  a  crop 
vould  be  308,895,000  pounds  or  32  percent 
less  than  last  year's  production  of  961, 
195,000  pounds  and  the  smallest  North 
Carolina  flue-cured  crop  since  1943  when 
)42,200,000  pounds  were  produced. 

Lower  prospective  per  acre  yields, 
reduced  acreage  allotments  and  partici- 
pation in  the  Soil  Bank  Program  are  major 
factors  directly  responsible  for  the  de- 
crease in  production  this  year.  Lower 
prospective  average  yields  per  acre  are 
attributed  to  weather  conditions  being 
less  favorable  than  last  year  and  to  the 


planting  of  varieties  which  normally 
yield  less  than  other  varieties  planted 
rather  extensively  in  1955  and  1956. 

The  estimated  total  North  Carolina 
flue-cured  acreage  for  harvest  at  442,000 
acres  is  the  lowest  since  1921  when  415,000 
acres  were  harvested.  Prospects  as  of 
July  1  indicated  flue-cured  growers  in 
the  State  would  average  1,476  pounds  per 
acre.  This  is  185  pounds  less  than  the 
record  1956  yield  per  acre  of  1,661  pounds. 

Transplanting  of  the  1957  flue-cured 
crop  in  North  Carolina  was  delayed  by 
both  wet  and  dry  soils.  Wet  soils,  ex- 
pecially  in  Type  12  (Eastern  Belt),  de- 
layed land  preparation  and  this  was  fol- 

(C out  inued  on  P<ige  2) 


N.  C.  CORN  PRODUCTION 
EXPECTED  15  PERCENT  BELOW  1956 

Based  on  condition  reports  from  farmers 
as  of  July  1,  production  of  corn  in  North 
:arolina  is  forecast  at  68,450,000  bushels, 
iown  15  percent  from  the  record  production 
3f  80,688,000  bushels  produced  in  1956. 
3oth  acreage  for  harvest  and  prospective 
fields  per  acre  are  below  last  year*  s  levels, 
the  smaller  corn  acreage  this  year  results 
primarily  from  reduced  allotments  in  28 
commercial  corn  counties  and  a  sizeable 
acreage  placed  in  the  Soil  Bank  Acreage 
Reserve.  On  July  1  droughty  conditions 
prevailed  in  several  heavy  producing  coun- 
ties in  the  northeastern  area  of  the  State, 
and  rainfall  was  badly  needed  in  several 
2ast-central  counties.  Outside  of  the 
droughty  area,  conditions  are  near  average 
3r  above.  Average  yield  per  acre,  fore- 
cast at  37.0  bushels  is  4.0  bushels  short 
3f  last  year's  41.0  bushel  yield.  If 
realized,  this  year*  s  expected  yield  would 
be  the  second  highest  of  record  for  the 
State,  having  been  exceeded  only  in  1956. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  COTTON  ACREAGE 
LOWEST  OF  RECORD  SINCE  1866 
21  PERCENT  BELOW  1956 

Cotton  in  cultivation  on  July  1  in  North 
Carolina  is  estimated  at  360,000  acres.  The 
current  acreage  is  21  percent  below  the 
457,000  acres  in  cultivation  on  July  1  last 
year  and  47  percent  below  the  1946-55  aver- 
age of  681,000  acres.  Assuming  10-year 
average  abandonment  of  1.8  percent,  would 
result  in  about  354,000  acres  for  harvest 
this  year.  This  would  be.  the  smallest 
acreage  of  cotton  harvested  in  North  Caro- 
lina since  records  were  started  in  1866. 

Statewide,  weather  conditions  to  date 
have  not  been  very  favorable  for  cotton. 
As  is  usually  the  case,  the  condition  of 
the  crop  varies  between  areas  within  the 
State  and  between  farms  in  the  same  area. 
Generally,  weather  conditions  have  been 
much  more  favorable  for  cotton  in  Coastal 
Plains  counties  than  in  the  Piedmont. 
Frequent  and  excessive  rains  in  Piedmont 

(C out inued  on  Pace  2) 
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COTTON   (C ont  inued  J 

counties  during  June  stopped  cultivating 
activities  and  fields  became  extremely 
grassy.  In  some  instances,  grass  is  re- 
ported to  have  taken  over  and  the  crop 
was  plowed  under  and  fields  replanted  to 
other  crops.  The  showery  weather,  espec- 
ially in  the  Piedmont,  has  favored  an 
increase  in  boll  weevil  infestation  and 
also  interfered  with  the  application  of 
insecticides.  The  reported  percent  of 
boll  weevil  infestation  in  some  areas  is 
reported  to  be  more  than  double  that  of 
a  year  ago. 

UNITED  STATES 

Acreage  of  cotton  in  cultivation  on 
July  1  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
14,224,000  acres.  Such  an  acreage  is  15.5 
percent  less  than  the  16,833,000  acres 
in  cultivation  on  July  1  last  year  and 
37.5  percent  below  the  1946-55  average 
(see  table  below). 


CGI  ,ON  REPORT  AS  OF  JULY  1,  1957 


State 

1947-56 
average 
percent 

not 
harvest- 
ed JJ 

Acreage 
In  Cultivation 

July  1 

1946-55 

average 
(000) 

1956 
(000) 

1957 
(000) 

Percen  t 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

N.  C. 

1.8 

681 

457 

360 

S.  C. 

1.0 

1,030 

695 

510 

Ga. 

1.2 

1,265 

854 

590 

Tenn. 

1.8 

764 

558 

490 

Ala. 

0.9 

1,488 

1,001 

750 

Miss. 

2.5 

2,344 

1,641 

1,400 

Mo. 

3.  1 

501 

373 

315 

Ark. 

2.  5 

2,003 

1,405 

1,  165 

La. 

1.9 

825 

586 

470 

Okla. 

6.4 

1,  135 

802 

600 

Texas 

5.2 

9,093 

7,065 

6,250 

N.  Mex. 

3.  3 

233 

189 

187 

Ariz. 

1.4 

406 

372 

361 

Calif. 

1.  2 

894 

772 

730 

Others 

3.6 

83 

63 

46 

U.  S. 

3.4 

22,743 

16,833 

14, 224 

U  Includes  acres  abandoned,    removed  for 
comp I i ance ,   and  placed  in  So i  I  Bank 
Acreage  Reserve. 
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FLUE-CURED  (Continued) 

lowed  by  dry  soils  which  delayed  trans-; 
planting  to  fields.  In  some  areas  re- 
setting requirements  were  higher  than; 
usual,  which  resulted  in  irregular  size] 
of  plants  within  fields.  Heavy  rains  ir 
localized  areas  of  Eastern  counties  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  June  caused  flash 
flooding  and  yellowed  leaves  prematurely. 
In  such  cases  harvesting  operations  were 
started  in  an  attempt  to  minimize  thi 
loss  from  flooding.  Reports  indicate 
that  losses  from  diseases,  especially 
black  shank  and  wilt,  have  been  both  mora 
widespread  and  more  severe  than  last  year] 
The  variability  of  weather  conditions 
between  areas,  and  even  within  the  saim| 
area,  combined  with  the  change  in  variei 
ties  has  made  appraisals  of  productioi 
somewhat  more  difficult. 

The  proportion  of  the  Types  12  am 
13  crop  harvested  to  date  varies  rathe: 
widely  between  areas,  depending  on  th< 
effects  of  weather  conditions  on  th< 
growth  and  maturity  of  the  crop.  Th» 
present  condition  of  the  crop  indicate: 
that  harvesting  operations  will  be  com 
pleted  from  one  to  two  weeks  earlier  tha: 

I  ast  year,  ! 

The  yield  and  production  forecas 
for  North  Carolina,  by  flue-cured  types 
as  of  July  1,   is  as  follows: 

Type  11  (Middle  and  Old  Belt):  Typ' 

II  production  is  estimated  at  233,750,00! 
pounds  from  170,000  acres  for  an  averagj 
yield  of  1,375  pounds.  This  is  112,425,0(1 
pounds  or  32.5  percent  below  productio' 
last  year.  As  usual,  the  Type  11  croj 
is   less  advanced  than  Types  12  and  13 

Type  12  (Eastern  or  New  Bright  Belt) 
Production  of  Type  12  tobacco  (all  pro 
duced  in  North  Carolina)  is  estimated  a 
336,350,000  pounds  from  217,000  acre 
for  an  average  yield  of  1,550  pounds  pel 
acre.  This  is  159,970,000  pounds  o 
32.2  percent  less  than  1956  productio 
of  496,320,000  pounds.  The  yield  pel 
acre  is  estimated  at  1,550  pounds,  o; 
210  pounds  below  the  record  1956  yiel 
of  1,  760  pounds. 

Type  13  (Border  Belt):  Type  13  pro 
duction  in  North  Carolina  is  estimate 
at  82,500,000  pounds  from  55,000  acre 
for  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  1,5C 
pounds.  The  current  forecast  of  82.50C 
000  pounds  is  30.7  percent  below  produc  1 
tion  1  ast  year.  j  c 

The  United  States  flue-cured  crc  1 
is  forecast  at  962,965,000  pounds.     Thi  \ 

{Continued  on  fiige  3 


FLUE-CURED  (Continued) 

is  459,573,000  pounds  or  32  percent  less 
than  last  year  and  the  smallest  U.  S. 
flue-cured  crop  since  1943.  The  U.  S. 
flue-cured  yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at 
L.456  pounds. 

Type  31  (Burley  -  light  air-cured): 
The  current  North  Carolina  burley  crop 
is  forecast  at  19,200,000  pounds  from 
),600  acres  for  an  average  yield  of  2,000 
pounds  per  acre.  This  compares  with  pro- 
duction of  17,390,000  pounds  from  9,400 
acres  last  year  with  average  yield  of 
1,850  pounds  per  acre. 

The  United  States  burley  crop  is 
forecast  at  490,105,000  pounds  10  per- 
cent below  1956  production  of  544,895,000 
pounds  „ 


N.  C.  WHEAT  PRODUCTION 
INDICATED  25  PERCENT  BELOW  1956 

Reports  from  North  Carolina  wheat 
growers  indicate  a  yield  of  20.0  bushels 
per  acre  was  harvested  from  344,000  acres 
for  a  total  production  of  6,880,000  bushels, 
rhe  1957  yield  of  20.0  bushels  is  5.5  bush- 
els per  acre  under  the  record  yield  of  1956, 
although  1.4  bushels  above  the  1946-55 
Average  of  18.6  bushels.  The  indicated 
25  percent  smaller  production  in  1957 
compared  with  1956  results  from  5  percent 
less  acreage  harvested  and  a  22  percent 
'smaller  yield. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  OATS 
PRODUCTION  DOWN 

North  Carolina's  1957  oats  crop  is  fore- 
past  at  14,322,000  bushels,  down  27  percent 
from  the  19,680,000  bushels  produced  in  1956. 
The  estimated  average  yield  per  acre  at 
31.0  bushels  is  9.0  bushels  below  last 
/ear's  average  yield  and  is  about  1.0  bus- 
hels below  the  1946-55  average  of  31.9 
push  els.  Many  fields  produced  low 
yields  due  to  unfavorable  weather 
'and  widespread  damage  from  disease.  The 
crop  was  severely  damaged  by  leaf  blotch 
during  prolonged  wet  weather,  as  was  the 
case  this  spring.  The  crop  was  also  dam- 
aged by  aphids  last  fall. 


BARLEY  PRODUCTION 
DOWN  26  PERCENT 

Based  upon  reports  from  growers  as  of 
July  1,  a  barley  crop  of  1,708,000  bushels 
is  forecast  for  1957.  This  size  production 
is  26  percent  less  than  the  1956  crop  of 
2,294,000  bushels.  Yield  per  acre  estimated 
at  28.0  bushels  is  9.0  bushels  below  the 
record  1956  yield  and  is  1. 1  bushels  below 
the  10-year  average.  Rather  widespread 
damage  from  powdery  mildew  and  barley  scald 
resulted  in  below  average  yields.  Adverse 
weather  conditions  also  reduced  kernel 
development,  and  test  weights  are  below 
average. 


RYE  PRODUCTION  OFF  14  PERCENT 

Rye  production  is  estimated  at  348, 000 
bushels,  14  percent  below  the  403,000  bushels 
produced  in  1956.  The  1957  yield  is  esti- 
mated at  14.5  bushels  per  acre,  compared 
with  15.5  in  1956.  Rye  fared  better  than 
did  other  small  grain  crops  that  were 
affected  from  adverse  weather  conditions 
and  disease. 


N.  C.  1956  PEANUT  PRODUCTION 
HIGHEST  SINCE  1948 

On  the  basis  of  final  reports  from 
growers,  Inspections,  Sales  and  Millings 
data,  peanut  production  in  the  far  Heel 
State  is  estimated  at  346,500,000  pounds. 
This  is  145,340,000  pounds  more  than  was 
produced  from  the  1955  crop  when  yields 
were  low  due  to  damage  from  hurricanes 
and  other  factors.  The  1956  production 
is  the  highest  since  1948.  Yield  per 
acre  broke  all  records,  averaging  1,  750 
pounds,  exceeding  the  previous  record 
1,605  pounds  in  1952  by  145  pounds  per 
acre. 


SOYBEAN  ACREAGE  INCREASE 

As  of  July  1,  1957  the  soybean  acre- 
age grown  alone  for  all  purposes  is  esti- 
mated at  524,000  acres--6  percent  above 
the  1956  alone  acreage  of  494,000. 

Estimated  acreage  for  beans  for 
harvest  at  449,000  acres,  is  103  percent 
of  the  416,000  acres  harvested  in  1956. 
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SWEETPOTATO  PRODUCTION 
EXPECTED  4  PERCENT  HIGHER 

The  1957  sweetpotato  crop  is  fore- 
cast at  2,470,000  cwt.  4  percent  more 
than  the  2,376,000  cwt.  produced  in  /1956. 
On  July  1,  the  average  yield  per  acre  is 
indicated  at  65  cwt.  compared  with  66 
cwt.   produced  in  1956. 

Estimated  acreage  for  harvest,  at 
38,000  acres  is  up  6  percent  from  the 
36,000  acres  harvested  during  the  1956 
season. 

The  U.  S.  production  forecast  of 
16,610,000  cwt.  is  2  percent  less  than 
the  16,922,000  cwt.  produced  in  1956. 
Yield  is  indicated  at  60.7  cwt.  per 
acre  compared  with  59.4  cwt.  in  1956. 
Acreage  for  harvest  is  estimated  at 
273,800--4  percent  less  than  the  284,700 
acres  harvested  in  1956. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PEACH 
PRODUCTION  PROSPECTS  IMPROVE 

Based  on  reports  from  growers  as  of 
July  1,  production  of  peaches  in  North 
Carolina  is  forecast  at  1,500,000  bushels. 
A  crop  of  this  size  would  be  58  percent 
above  1956  production  of  950,000  bushels 
and  compares  with  the  1946-55  average 
production  of  1,350,000  bushels. 

U.  S.  peach  production  is  forecast 
at  67,347,000  bushels.  This  is  about  4 
percent  below  1956  production  of  69,859, 
000  bushels. 


N.  C.  PROSPECTIVE  APPLE 
PRODUCTION  26  PERCENT 
BELOW  LAST  YEAR 

Production  of  apples  in  North  Caro- 
lina during  1957  is  forecast  at  1,300,000 
bushels.  A  crop  of  1,300,000  bushels 
would  be  26  percent  less  than  1956  pro- 
duction of  1,750,000  bushels. 

Total  u.  S.  apple  production  is  fore- 
cast at  112,904,000  bushels  --  12  percent 
above  1956  production  of  100,623,000 
bushel s. 


JUNE  MILK  PRODUCTION  BELOW  MAY 

Farm  production  of  milk  in  the  State 
during  June  is  estimated  at  161  million 
pounds.  The  June  1957  production  was  9 
million  pounds  below  the  170  million 
pounds  produced  in  May  1957,  and  7  mil- 
1  ion  pounds  above  June  1956. 

pasture  condition  at  92  percent  com- 
pares with  a  condition  of  92  percent  last 
month  and  condition  of  65  percent  a  year 
earlier. 


RECORD  JUNE  EGG  PRODUCTION 

June  egg  production  in  North  Carolina 
is  estimated  at  149  million  --  9  percent 
above  the  June  1956  production  of  137| 
million,  and  is  18  percent  above  Junej 
1955.  Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  or 
North  Carolina  farms  during  June  1957  was 
placed  at  8,832,000,  an  increase  of  462,  00C 
from  June  1956  and  is  1,336,000  above 
June  1955.  Rate  of  egg  production  ir 
June  was  1,692  eggs  per  100  layers,  com-| 
pared  with  1,638  a  year  ago  and  1,686  ir 
June  1955. 


CORN  ACREAGE  PLANTED 

WITH  HYBRID  SEED 
CONTINUES  TO  INCREASE 

Corn  acreage  planted  with  hybri 
seed  in  North  Carolina  is  indicated  a 
1,488,000  acres  or  79  percent  of  th 
1,883,000  all  corn  acreage  planted  i 
1957.  This  year*  s  indicated  hybrid  cor 
acreage  is  91,000  acres  more  than  wa 
planted  in  1956  and  181,000  more  tha 
in  1955. 

UNITED  STATES 

For  the  United  States  a  total  o 
73,585,000  acres  of  all  corn  is  estimate 
to  have  been  planted  in  1957.  Of  th 
total  planted  acreage  it  is  indicate 
that  68,099,000  acres  was  planted  wit 
hybrid  seed.  The  percentage  of  tota 
acreage  planted  with  hybrid  varietiei 
edged  upward  to  92.5  percent  from  th| 
91.1  percent  in  1956  and  89.4  percen 
in  1955.  There  has  been  a  substantia 
increase  in  hybrids  in  recent  years  i 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia  an 
Florida. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  WEATHER  FOR  JINE  1957 


June  weather  varied  greatly  in  different 
sections  of  North  Carolina.  To  some  extent 
this  variability  came  about  as  a  result  of 
typical  summer  conditions,  in  which  morning 
skies  were  generally  sunny  and  afternoons 
frequently  characterized  by  differing  degrees 
of  thunderstorm  activity.  In  the  central 
and  southeastern  parts  of  the  State,  both 
sunshine  and  cloudiness  were  about  average 
for  the  time  of  year.  The  northeastern 
counties,  however,  had  more  than  their 
share  of  sunshine,  while  the  southern  Moun- 
tains had  more  of  cloudiness  and  thundershower 
activity  than  is  usual.  Winds  were  generally 
quiet,  from  prevailing  southerly  directions, 
but  strong,  gusty  winds  occurred  locally 
from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  thunder- 
showers. 

June  temperatures  were  seasonable  and 
remarkably  constant.  The  only  notable  depar- 
ture from  normal  came  on  the  9th,  when  heavy 
cloudiness  and  brisk  northeasterly  winds 
kept  the  weather  cool  all  day.  Some  parts 
of  the  northern  Piedmont  remained  below  60 
degrees  throughout  the  day  and  night.  On 
the  warm  side,  temperatures  ranging  from 
the  middle  90s  to  100  were  observed  briefly 
at  midafternoon  on  the  15th  over  a  large 
part  of  the  State,   and  one  or  two  other 


days  near  mid-month  in  a  few  places,  but 
ra£id  cooling  took  place  at  night  so  that 
■  round  the  clock  temperatures  during  this 
period  were  not  much  above  normal.  Tempera- 
tures of  90  or  higher  were  recorded  on  about 
ten  June  days  at  most  stations  not  influenced 
by  either  high  elevation  or  coastal  waters. 

Rain  fell  frequently  over  practically 
all  of  North  Carolina  during  June,  but 
amounts  that  fell  varied  from  only  a  little 
over  an  inch  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  north- 
eastern counties  up  to  nearly  fifteen  inches 
in  the  wetter  sections  of  the  southern 
Mountains.  The  Weather  Bureau  Office  in 
Asheville,  normally  one  of  the  driest 
stations  in  North  Carolina,  had  a  trace 
or  more  of  rain  on  26  of  the  30  days,  with 
a  monthly  total  nearly  twice  the  June  nor- 
mal. There  were  scattered  stations  in  all 
three  divisions  of  the  State  that  had  more 
than  ten  inches.  In  most  such  places  these 
large  totals  in  excess  of  normal  were  account- 
ed for  by  the  occurrence  of  a  single  heavy 
thunderstorm  affecting  only  a  limited  area. 
There  were  an  unusual  number  of  these  near- 
cloudbursts,  some  of  them  taking  place  with 
very  little  associated  violent  weather. 
In  other  cases  there  was  hail,  as  well 
as  lightning  and  gusty  winds. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL,  JUNE  1957 


Rain  fa! 1  data  f u rn  i  shed 

By  DeDt.  of  Commerce 
Weather  Bureau,  R a  1 e i  oh 


Charles  B.  Carney 
State  Climatclogist 
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FARM  REPORT 

Compiled  by  authority  of 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Agricultural  Est i mates  Division 
5.   R.  Newell,  Director 

Publ  i  shed  by 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Division  of  Statistics 

L.   V.  Bal I entine,  Commissioner  of  Agri cul ture 

Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 
Henry  L,  Rasor,   Statistician  in  Charge 
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Primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original  Information  Direct  From 
Farmers  and  other  Local  Sources 
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UNITED  STATES  CORN  CROP 


A  corn  crop  of  slightly  over  3  bil- 
lion bushels  is  forecast,  13  percent 
under  last  year  and  3  percent  below  aver- 
age. This  prospective  production  is  the 
lowest  since  1951.  The  sharp  decline  is 
largely  attributed  to  acreage  placed  in 
the  Acreage  Reserve 
area,  abnormally  wet 
planting  time  in  many 
toward  lower  acreage 
outside    the  main  Corn 


in    the  commercial 
fields    at  normal 
areas,   and  a  trend 
in    most  sections 
Belt.      The  yield 


per  harvested  acre  is  indicated  at  41.7 
bushels  compared  with  the  record  yield 
of  45.4  last  year  and  the  average  of  37.8 
bushel  s. 

The  acreage  planted  to  corn  for  all 
purposes  is  estimated  at  73.6  million 
acres,  nearly  5.0  million  acres  below 
1956  and  10.4  million  acres  below  aver- 
age.    The  decline  in  States  with  commer- 


cial corn  counties  is  about  4.5  millic 
acres  compared  with  the  5.2  million  acre 
of  corn  allotment  placed  in  the  acreag 
reserve.  Corn  planting  was  much  late 
than  usual  in  nearly  all  important  area 
because  of  frequent  rains  and  floode 
lowlands  during  the  normal  planting  ses 
son.  Many  farmers  forced  to  plant 
Tate  June  were  shifting  to  shorter  ses 
son  varieties  in  an  attempt  to  compensat 
for  late  planting.  The  greatest  delay 
planting    was    in   an   area   including  tfc 

Indiana,    Illinois,  ar 
Oklahoma;  northeastei 
and    western  parts 
Kentucky.     The  acreage  e) 
harvested  for  all  purpose) 


southern  parts  of 
Missouri;  eastern 
Texas;  Arkansas 
Tennessee  and 
pected  to  be 


is   indicated  at  72.3  million  acres  con 


pared  with 
average  of 


8 


76.0  million 
82.5  million. 


last  year  and  tl| 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


iNorm  Laroiina  brate  Library 
Raleigh 


COOPERATIVE  CROP   REPORTING  SERVICE 


RALEIGH.    N.  C. 


August  15,  1957 


N.  C.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX 
UNCHANGED  SINCE  MAY 

For  the  second  consecutive  month, 
:he  mid-month  '  'All  Farm  Products' '  index 
»f  prices  received  by  North  Carolina  farm- 
irs  has  remained  the  same  at  280  percent 
if  its  1910-14  average  for  both  June  and 
ruly,  the  index  was  13  points,  or  4.4 
lercent,  below  its  level  of  293  percent 
:or  July  of  1956.  The  index  for  July  of 
955  stood  at  299  percent. 

There  were  offsetting  changes  in  the 
'  'All  Crops' '  and  the  1  ^Livestock  and 
jivestock  Products' '  indexes  which  left 
;he  current  July  1  'All  Farm  Products' ' 
ndex  unchanged.  From  June  to  July  the 
"All  Crops''   index  dropped  three  points. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  3  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  DOWN  1  POINT 
PARITY  RATIO  84 

During  the  month  ended  July  15  the 
Index  of  Prices  Received  by  Farmers  in- 
creased 3  points  (one  percent).  Higher 
prices  received  for  meat  animals,  poultry 
and  eggs,  and  dairy  products  were  prima- 
rily responsible  for  the  increase  while 
lower  prices  for  fruit  and  feed  grains 
and  hay  were  partially  offsetting.  The 
July  index  at  247  percent  of  its  1910-14 
average  was  4  points  above  July  1956  and 
is  at  its  highest  level  since  August  1954. 

The  index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for   Commodities   and  Services,  interest, 
Taxes,     and   Farm   Wage   Rates   declined  1 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


FARM  RECEIPTS  LAG  AS  MARKETING  BILL  RISES 


$  Bi 


UNITED  STATES 
i  i 

Total  retail  cost 


40 


30 


20 


0 


0 


947 


949 


95 


1953 


955 


957 


U.   S.    DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  bill  for  marketing  U.  S.  farm 
produced  food  products  rose  steadily  from 
#7.8   billion  dollars  in   1947  to   29  in 
;bil956.    But  gross  returns  farmers  received 
from  these  products  were  about  the  same 


AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 

in  both  years.  After  reaching  a  peak  of 
20.2  billion  dollars  in  1951,  total  pay- 
ments to  farmers  declined  steadily  to  18.2 
billion  in  1955,  but  rose  slightly  in 
1956. 


N.  C.  PRICES  (Continued) 


LARGER  N.C.  WOOL  CROP 


In  the  meantime  the  *  ^Livestock  and  Live- 
stock Products' '  index  increased  by  six 
points.  Contributing  to  the  drop  in  the 
All  Crops  index  were  lower  prices  for 
small  grains,  soybeans,  irish  potatoes, 
commercial  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Ac- 
counting for  the  rise  in  the  Livestock 
and  Livestock  Products  index  were  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  hogs,  milk  cows, 
chickens,  eggs,  and  wholesale  milk.  Lambs 
and  veal  calves  actually  showed  small  de- 
creases, but  these  were  more  than  offset 
by  the  livestock  items  showing  price  gains. 
(See  table  below; 


U.  S.  PRICES  (Continued) 

point  (about  1/3  of  1  percent)  during  the 
month  ended  July  15.  This  resulted  from 
the  2  percent  decline  in  the  seasonally 
adjusted  wage  rate  component  of  the  index 
as  farm  wage  rates  failed  to  advance  as 
much  as  usual.  The  prices  paid  component 
of  the  Index  showed  no  change  during  the 
month.  At  295,  the  July  Index  was  3  per- 
cent higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

With  the  Index  of  Prices  Paid,  In- 
terest, Taxes,  and  Wage  Rates  off  slightly 
and  farm  products  prices  up,  the  Parity 
Ratio  rose  to  84  in  mid- July,  2  percent 
above  June,  but  about  1  percent  below  a 
year  earlier. 


o 


Estimated  1957  wool  production  ■ 
North  Carolina  amounts  to  301,000  poundst 
This  output  is  10  percent  above  the  273, 00( 
pounds  produced  last  year  and  it  is  4 
percent  more  than  the  1946-55  ten-yea| 
average  production  of  203,000  pounds; 
Sheep  shorn  this  year  were  estimated 
51,000  head  yielding  an  average  fleece 
5.9  pounds,  as  compared  with  47,000  shor,| 
in  1956  with  an  average  fleece  weight 
5.8  pounds. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  amount  of  wool  shorn  and  to 
shorn  in  1957  is  estimated  at  226,021,00 
pounds.  This  is  3  percent  less  than  th| 
232,126,000  pounds  shorn  in  1956  and 
percent  less  than  the  1946-55  average 
The  3  percent  decline  from  1956  in  shor 
wool  production  is  the  result  of  a  2  pei| 
cent  reduction  in  the  number  of  shee 
shorn  and  a  1  percent  lighter  averag 
fleece  weight. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  shorn  arj 
expected  to  be  shorn  this  year  is  esti 
mated  at  26,793,000  head,  2  percent  belc! 
the  27,229,000  head  shorn  in  1956.  TtJ 
average  weight  per  fleece  at  8.44  pounci 
is  1  percent  below  the  8.52  pounds  fo 
1956  and  the  lightest  since  1953.  Sheai! 
ing  in  many  important  producing  areas  w* 
somewhat  earlier  than  usual  this  year  ai 
this  was  a  factor  in  reducing  the  weigl 
per  fleece. 


N.  C.  AND  U.  S.  INDEX  NUMBERS 


June 

July 

July 

July 

JU 

INDEX 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1 

1957 

1957 

1956 

1955 

19 

North  Carol ina  Index  Numbers 

280 

280 

293 

299 

2 

300 

297 

313 

317 

3 

376 

376 

387 

394 

3 

273 

273 

264 

283 

2 

269 

268 

308 

336 

3 

152 

150 

160 

172 

1 

215 

205 

311 

200 

2 

363 

246 

323 

348 

3 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products. . 

212 

218 

222 

234 

2 

266 

272 

235 

256 

2 

174 

183 

208 

229 

2 

220 

223 

232 

224 

2 

Ratio  of  Prices  Rec' d.  to  paid*... 

95 

95 

102 

106 

1 

United  States    Index  Numbers 

244 

247 

243 

236 

2 

Prices  Paid,  Int.,  Taxes  & 

296 

295 

2  87 

281 

2 

82 

84 

85 

84 

*    Ratio  of  N.   C.  Prices  received  to  U. 

5. 

Prices 

pa  id. 

2 

FEED  PRICES  FAIRLY  STEADY 


Average  prices  paid  by  North  Carolina 
'armers  for  most  feeds  as  of  July  15 
emained  about  the  same  as  for  a  month 
larlier.  Mixed  dairy  feed  over  18  per- 
ent  protein,  broiler  growing  mash,  and 
orn  meal  showed  some  increase.  More 
r  less  offsetting  these  rises  were 
ower  prices  for  soybean  meal,  meat 
,crap,  bran,  middlings,  and  poultry 
at  ion . 

A  rise  in  the  egg-feed  price  ratio 
as  due  to  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
ggs. 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COMMODITY 


l-ORN  

"Vheat  

)ATS  

Parley  

<YE  

Sorghum  Gra ins. . . . 
Soybeans  

'EANUTS  

Cotton  

Cottonseed  

Vool  

I-Iogs  

|Jeef  Cattle  

Zeal  Calves  

Sheep  

.ambs  

41  lk  Cows  

Chickens.  All.  ... . . 

Com'l.  Broilers. . . 
urkeys  

GGS  

11  LK.  WHLSE.    J/.  .  . 

Retail  2J  

JUTTERFAT  

>OTATOES  

>weetpotatoes  

vpples.  com'l  

.espedeza  Seed  

KOREAN  

KOBE  

Com.  &  Tenn  

Ser icea  

Iay.  All  Baled  j]J. 

Alfalfa  hay  

lespedeza  hay  

Soybean  and 

cowpea  hay  

'eanut  Vine  

)THER  


UNIT 


Bu. 
Bu. 
Bu. 
Bu. 
Bu. 

CWT. 

Bu. 

LB. 
LB. 

Ton 

LB. 

CWT. 

CWT. 

CWT. 

CWT. 

CWT. 

HD. 

Lb. 

LB. 
LB. 
Doz. 
CWT. 

Qt. 

LB. 
CWT. 
CWT. 
Bu. 

CWT. 
CWT, 
CWT, 
CWT. 
CWT. 

Ton 
Ton 
Ton 

Ton 
Ton 
Ton 


N.  C. 


JUNE  15 

1957 


JULY  15 

1957 


U.  S 


JULY  15 
1957 


1  .34 
1  .89 
.65 
.95 
1  .65 
2.05 
2.14 
.110 
.330 

.57 
18.00 
13.90 
20.20 
5.00 
19.00 
105.00 
.198 
.200 
.250 
.331 
5.10 
.207 
.48 
1  .80 
5.55 


26.40 
34.00 
28.00 

24.00 
17.50 
25.00 


DOLLARS 

1  .33 
1  .85 

.65 

.99 
1  .64 
2.05 
2.10 

.110 

.330 

.57 
18.60 
13.90 
20.00 
5.00 
18.50 
110.00 
.202 
.205 
.250 
.360 
5.20  2] 
.207 
.49 
1  .55 

1  .80 


27.00 
32.50 
30.00 

24.00 
16.00 


1  .23 
1  .91 

.62 

.85 
1  .06 
1  .72 
2.24 

.109 

.3229 

.556 
19.30 
18.40 
18.90 
.19 
.80 
.00 
.198 
.214 
.221 
.321 
3.97  2J 
.210 
.586 
1  .56 

.530 
3.25 


6 

19 

165 


17.60 
17.60 
21  .70 

27.50 
20.00 


U 

I 

y 
u 


Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month 
for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to 
Plants  and  dealers. 
Pre liminary. 

Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers . 
The  all  hay  prices  is  the  weighted 
average  of  separate  kinds  including  an 
allowance  for  minor  kinds. 


There  was  a  slight  drop  in  the  chicken- 
feed  price  ratio  because  of  a  small 
decrease  in  the  price  of  farm  chickens. 
The  broiler-feed  price  and  turkey-feed 
prices  ratios  remained  the  same  as  they 
were  a  month  earlier. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

FEED  PER 

June 

July 

June 

July 

HUNDRED WEI GHT 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1957 

1957 

1957 

1957 

Do/ tars 

Mixed  Dairy  Peed 

Under  29%  Protein 

ATI 

*»-L  1  0     000    OOOOOOOO  0 

3. 

85 

3.85 

3.73 

3. 

73 

16%  Protein  

3. 

75 

3.75 

3.68 

3. 

68 

18%  Protein  

3. 

75 

3.80 

3.67 

3. 

67 

20%  Protein  

4. 

05 

4.10 

3.91 

3. 

89 

24%  Protein  

29%  &  Over  

Hign  Protein  Feeds 

3. 

90 

3.95 

4.02 

3. 

99 

4. 

50 

4.65 

4.  28 

4. 

26 

Linseed  Meal  

4.08 

3. 

99 

3. 

95 

3.90 

3.74« 

3. 

73 

Cottonseed  Meal.. 

3. 

50 

3.  50 

3.76 

3. 

74 

4. 

75 

4.70 

4.62 

4. 

69 

Grain  By-Products 

BrSJlo  oooooooooooo 

3. 

40 

3.35 

2.89 

2. 

85 

Middlings  

3. 

60 

3.55 

2.97 

2. 

94 

3. 

65 

3.80 

3.39 

3. 

38 

Corn  Gluten  

3.29 

3. 

26 

Poultry  Feed 

Laying  Mash  

4. 

75 

4.75 

4.42 

4. 

42 

Scratch  Grain. . . . 

4. 

15 

4.15 

4.06 

4. 

05 

Broiler  Growing 

M        tl  oooooooooooo 

4. 

90 

4.95 

4. 87 

4. 

87 

Poultry  Ration  1/. 

3. 

85 

3.83 

3.  48 

3. 

47 

jj    Average  of  prices  paid  for  commerc  i  a  I 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 

N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

PRICE  RATIO  U 

June 

July 

June 

July 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1957 

1957 

1957 

1957 

Egg-Feed 

(Poultry  Ration) 

8.6 

9.4 

8.3 

9.3 

Farm 

Chicken  Feed  2J 

4.5 

4.4 

3.8 

3.8 

Broiler-Feed 

(Broiler  Mash) 

4.1 

4.  1 

4.  3 

4.4 

Turkey  Feed  Z/ 

6.5 

6.5 

6.7 

6.4 

U    Pounds  of  feed  equal   in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,    one  pound  farm  ch i ckens , 
one  pound  broilers  and  one  pound 
turkeys. 

2/    Poultry  ration. 


N.  C.  GRAIN  STOCKS  UP 


Total  grain  stocks  (excluding  the 
new  crop)  in  all  positions  in  North  Caro- 
lina on  July  1  were  considerably  larger 
(by  26  percent)  than  they  were  a  year 
earlier.  Stocks  of  all  grain  crops,  ex- 
cept wheat,  sorghum  grain  and  rye  showed 
an  increase. 

Stocks  of  corn  amounted  to  19,541,000 
bushels  of  which  17,596,000  bushels  were 
stored  on  farms,  and  1,945,000  bushels 
were  in  off- farm  positions.  The  total 
supply  was  up  25  percent  from  the  15,615, 
000  bushels  on  hand  as  of  July  1,  1956, 
and  farm  stocks  were  up  in  about  the  same 
proportion.  Other  stocks  were  up  almost 
30  percent. 

WHEAT  (old  crop)  in  all  positions 
totaled  546,000  bushels,  down  almost  seven 
percent  from  wheat  stocks  a  year  ago. 
Wheat  in  off- farm  storage  amounted  to 
361,000  bushels  and  that  on  farms  came  to 
185,000  bushels.  Stocks  of  OATS  at  2, 
502,000,  of  which  1,321,000  bushels  were 
off  farms  and  1,181,000  bushels  were  on 
farms,  were  67.7  percent  higher  than  a 
year  earlier.  Off- farm  oat  stocks  were 
about   127  percent  higher  than  they  were 


a  year  ago,  while  on- farm  stocks  were 
about  30  percent  higher. 

Stocks  of  other  grains  in  all  posi- 
tions and  changes  from  last  year  were  as 
follows:  BARLEY,  203,000  bushels,  up  56 
percent  from  130,000  bushels  last  year; 
RYE,  14,000  bushels  down  one- third  from 
21,000;  SORGHUM  GRAINS,  247,000  bushels, 
down  two  thirds  from  734,000  bushels; 
and  SOYBEANS  724,000  bushels,  up  176  per- 
cent from  262,000  bushels. 

UNITED  STATES 

Stocks  of  corn  and  soybeans  in  ali 
positions  on  July  1  continued  at  recor 
levels.     Corn  stocks  of  2  billion  bushel* 
and  soybean  stocks  of  87  million  bushels' 
exceeded  the  previous  record  by  13  and  3J 
percent,    respectively.      Stocks  of  feec 
grains--corn,    oats  and  barley--add  to 
total     of    nearly    62    million  tons--th( 
largest   in  the  15  years  for  which  com 
parable  data  are  available. 

Wheat  stocks  of  905  million  bushel* 
stored  in  all  positions  on  July  1  wen 
the  fourth  largest  of  record  for  that  dat 

but   were  128  million  bushels  less  thai 

(Cont  inued  on  Page  5. 


STOCKS  OF  OLD  GRAIN  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  JULY  1,  1957 


AND 


Crop 

Off-Farm  Total 
July  1 

On- Farm  Total 
July  1 

Total  All  Positions 
July  1 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957  i 

Thousands 

of  Bushels 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Co  rn  ooo.o.oe. 
Wheat,  o  o ....  o 

Oats. ........ 

Barl  ey  

Sorghum  Grain 

1,499 
306 
581 
47 
2 
90 
110 

1.945 
361 
1,321 
19 
2 
63 
411 

14,116 
283 
911 
83 
19 
644 
152 

17,596 
185 
1,181 
184 
12 
184 
313 

15,615 
589 
1,492 
130 
21 
734 
262 

19,54 

54| 
2,50! 
20 
1 
24! 
72 

Total  N.  C  .. 

2,635 

4,  122 

16,208 

19,655 

18,843 

23, 77j 

UNITED  STATES 

753,013 
966,169 
74,862 
77,657 
14,311 
103,678 
57,072 

844, 216 
845,700 
46, 647 
86, 682 
4,535 
90,392 
50,523 

988,823 
67, 246 
272,  127 
39,  439 
2,354 
14,132 
7,  203 

1,  118, 383 
59,540 
191,840 
41,546 
2,066 
8,606 
36,728 

1,741,836 
1,033,415 
346,989 
117,096 
16, 665 
117,810 
64,  275 

1,962,59| 
905,  24f 
238,  48 

Barl ey  

Sorghum  Grain 

128,22 

98,99 
87,  25j 

Total  U.  S. 

2,046,762 

1,968,695 

1,391,  324 

1,458,709 

3, 438, 086 

3,427,40| 

J 


SRAIN  STOCKS  (Continued) 

^he  previous  year  and  the  smallest  carry - 
)ver  stocks  since  1953.  Total  stocks 
vere  more  than  double  the  1946-55  average 
July  1  stocks  but  nearly  9  percent  less 
;han  the  1956  production.  July  1  stocks 
vere  less  than  April  1,  1957  stocks  by 
283  million  bushels,  compared  with  a  dis- 
appearance of  nearly  288  million  during 
:he  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

Off- farm  wheat  stocks  of  846  million 
Dushels  were  more  than  12  percent  less 
than  the  holdings  a  year  earlier  with 
pnly  the  merchant  mills  reporting  larger 
stocks. 

Stocks  of  6.6  million  bushels  of  rye 
In  all  positions  on  July  1,  the  smallest 
carryover  since  1953,  were  60  percent 
Less  than  a  year  earlier  and  9  percent 
Delow  the  10-year  average.  These  stocks 
were  49  percent  less  than  April  1,  1957 
compared  with  the  April  1  to  July  1  aver- 
age disappearance  of  36  percent.  Farm 
stocks  of  rye,  estimated  at  2.1  million 
bushels,  were  12  percent  below  last  year 
and  accounted  for  about  one- third  of  the 
:otal  stocks. 

Corn  stocks  in  all  storage  positions 
July  1  are  estimated  at  1,963  million 
Dushels--13  percent  above  the  previous 
jjuly  record  of  1,742  million  bushels  a 
pear  ago.  Stocks  on  farms  at  1,118  mil- 
lion bushels  were  about  130  million  bush- 
els above  a  year  earlier. 

Oats  stocks  of  238  million  bushels 
nade  the  smallest  July  1  carryover  since 
1954  and  with  that  exception  the  smallest 
since  1950.  They  were  about  a  third  less 
than  the  stocks  carried  over  last  year 
from  the  large  1955  crop.  About  80  per- 
cent of  the  total  was  on  farms,  a  slightly 
'ligher   proportion  than  a  year  earlier. 

Barley  stored  in  all  positions  July 
II,  1957- -estimated  at  128  million  bushels 
--represented  an  11 -mi  11  ion- bushels  in- 
crease in  the  carryover  from  a  year  ear- 
lier and  approached  the  record  131-mil- 
L  ion-bushel  carryover  on  July  1,  1955. 
Off -farm  stocks  July  1,  at  86.7  million 
Dushels,  were  record  large  for  the  date 
and  9  million  bushels  greater  than  a  year 
Earlier.  Barley  in  farm  storages  July 
f,  estimated  at  41.5  million  bushels, 
*ere   2  million  above  July  1  last  year. 

Sorghum  grain  stocks  in  all  storage 
positions  July  1,  totaling  99  million 
pushels,  were  well  below  the  118  million 
Dushels  a  year  earlier.  Stocks  on  farms 
at  8.6  million  bushels  were  considerably 
iDelow  the  14.1  million  on  July  1,  1956. 


Soybean  stocks  in  all  storage  posi- 
tions on  July  1  are  estimated  at  87. 3 
million  bushels.  These  were  the  highest 
July  1  stocks  of  record,  exceeding  the 
previous  high  of  July  1,  1955,  by  about 
21  million  bushels.  Last  year  at  this 
time  total  stocks  amounted  to  64.3  mil- 
lion bushels. 

FARM  CHICKENS  RAISED 

Chickens  raised  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  1957  (excluding  commercial 
broilers)  are  estimated  at  15,535,000, 
which  is  three  percent  below  the  number 
raised  in  1956.  The  number  produced  this, 
year  is  short  of  the  1946-55  ten-year 
average  of  18,405,000  by  about  16  percent. 
The  decreased  farm  production  in  recent 
years  is  the  result  of  the  rapid  expan- 
sion in  the  commercial  broiler  industry. 
Practically  all  farm  output  is  now  used 
for  home  consumption  and  for  the  replace- 
ment of  farm  flocks. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  number  of  young  chickens  raised 
on  farms  in  1957  is  estimated  at  394,305, 
000- -18  percent  less  than  last  year,  and 
the  lowest  number  of  record.  All  regions 
of  the  country  showed  sharp  decreases 
from  1956.  Decreases  from  last  year  were 
23  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  21 
percent  in  the  West  North  Central,  19 
percent  In  the  South  Central,  16  percent 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  9  percent  in  the 
West,  and  8  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States. 

Layers  in  farm  flocks  on  July  1  were 
about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.  With 
the  expectation  that  egg  prices  will  go 
up  sharply  in  the  fall  months,  fanners 
can  be  expected  to  hold  hens  as  long  as 
they  are  profitable.  The  retention  of 
hens  coupled  with  more  complete  utiliza- 
tion of  pullets  for  layers  are  expected 
to  cushion  the  effect  of  the  sharp  de- 
crease in  this  year's  pullet  crop.  The 
laying  flock  on  January  1,  1958,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  6  to  8  percent  smaller  than 
a  year  earlier. 

On  February  1,  farmers  reported  they 
intended  to  buy  9  percent  fewer  chicks 
than  they  bought  last  year.  During  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year,  egg  prices 
averaged  22  percent  below  last  year  and 
feed  prices  1  percent  more.  Farmers  ac- 
tually bought  19  percent  fewer  flock  re- 
placement   chicks   January   through  June. 

Commercial  broiler  production  is  not 
included  in.  these  estimates  of  chickens 
raised  on  farms. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SLAUGHTER  SHARPLY  OFF 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock  in 
North  Carolina  during  June  amounted  to 
20,896,000  pounds  liveweight.  The  output 
was  short  of  that  for  the  same  month  a 
year  ago  by  1,950,000  pounds,  or  a  de- 
crease of  8.5  percent.  Slaughter  was  down 
for  all  species  of  livestock.  The  current 
June  slaughter  was  made  up  from  the  fol- 
lowing liveweights  of  animals:  9,154,000 
pounds  of  cattl e;  858, 000  pounds  of  calves; 
10,000  pounds  of  sheep  and  lambs;  and 
10,874,000  pounds  of  hogs.  Total  live- 
weight  of  animals  slaughtered  January 
through  June  was  141,855,000  pounds,  a 
decrease  of  2.2  percent  from  the  145,071, 
000  pounds  slaughtered  during  the  same 
period  a  year  ago, 

UNITED  STATES 

Production  of  red  meat  in  commercial 
slaughter  plants  totaled  1,915  million 
rounds  in  June.  This  output  was  11  per- 
cent below  May  1957  production  of  2,  163 
million  pounds  and  7  percent  below  the 
2,059  million  pounds  in  June  1956.  Com- 
mercial meat  production  includes  slaughter 


in  Federally  inspected  plants  and  other 
commercial  plants,  but  excludes  farm 
si  aughter. 

Red  meat  production  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1957  totaled  12,676  million 
pounds.  This  was  4  percent  less  than  the 
13,233  million  pounds  produced  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Of 
the  January  through  June  volume,  6,873 
million  pounds  were  beef,  down  1  percent 
from  last  year;  689  million  were  veal, 
down  1  percent;  4,756  million  pounds  were 
pork,  down  9  percent,  and  358  million 
pounds  were  lamb  and  mutton,  down  2  per- 
cent. Lard  production  for  the  January- 
June  period  was  8  percent  below  a  year 
earlier.  Through  June  of  this  year,  the 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  was  about 
the  same  as  for  the  comparable  period  of 
1956;  whereas,  the  number  of  calves  slaugh- 
tered was  down  1  percent,  hog  slaughter 
was  down  10  percent,  and  sheep  and  lamb 
slaughter  was  down  4  percent. 

Beef  production  in  June  totaled  1,085 
million  pounds,    10  percent   smaller  than 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  7) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  U.  S.  COMMERCIAL  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  * 


JUNE 

JANUARY  THROUGH  JUNE 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Species 

SI aughtered 

Liveweight 

SI aughtered 

Liveweight 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 
1  

Thous . 

Head 

Thous 

.  Lbs. 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous 

.  Lbs. 

NOPTH  CAROLINA 

Cattle 

12.4 

11.7 

9,  513 

9,  154 

71.5 

€3.3 

56,390 

55,01r! 

Cal  ves 

5.3 

4.2 

1,068 

858 

26.9 

26.  1 

5,035 

5,  146 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.2 

.  1 

16 

10 

.  5 

.6 

41 

Hogs 

55.0 

51.0 

12, 249 

10,874 

375.0 

377.0 

83,605 

81,636 

TOTAL 

72.9 

67.0 

22,846 

20,896 

473.  9 

47  2.0 

145,071 

141, 853 

Mi  1 1 i on  Head 

Mill  ion  Lbs. 

Mill  ion  Head 

Mi  II  ion  Lbs. 

UNITED 

STATES 

Cattl e 

2.2 

2.1 

2,  112 

1,956 

12.8 

12.9 

12,  454 

12,  391! 

Cal  ves 

.9 

.9 

223 

204 

5.8 

5.8 

1,  256 

1 ,  23ij 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.2 

1.2 

109 

109 

7.  9 

7.5 

766 

73! 

Hogs 

5.2 

4.8 

1,  268 

1,  187 

40.0 

35.  9 

9,  339 

8,  47J 

x'OTAL 

9.5 

9.0 

3,712 

3,  456 

66.  5 

62.  1 

23,815 

22,8  3it 

Includes  s I aughter  under  Federal  inspection  and  other  wholesale  and  retail 
s  I aughter .     Excludes   farm  s  I aughter . 


SLAUGHTER  (Continued) 
May  and  7  percent  less  than  in  June  1956. 
The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  June 
totaled  2,074,300  head,  8  percent  less 
than  the  2,250,600  head  killed  in  May  and 
7  percent  less  than  the  2,218,900  slaugh- 
tered in  June  last  year.  June  slaughter 
cattle  averaged  943  pounds  per  head  live- 
weight,  15  pounds  lighter  than  in  May  and 
9  pounds  lighter  than  the  average  for  June 
1956. 

June  veal  production  totaled  114  mil- 
lion pounds.  This  was  3  percent  below  the 
May  output  and  8  percent  less  than  the 
June  1956  output.  Calf  slaughter  at 
870,100  head  in  June  compares  with  933,700 
slaughtered  in  May  and  946,800  head  in 
June  1956.  Slaughter  calves  averaged  234 
pounds  per  head  liveweight  in  June  which 
was  10  pounds  heavier  than  in  May,  but  2 
pounds    lighter   than   in  June  last  year. 

Hog  slaughter  during  June  totaled 
4,794,600  head,  18  percent  less  than  the 
May  kill  of  5,867,400  head  and  7  percent 
less  than  the  5,177,200  head  slaughtered 
in  June  1956.  Pork  production  for  June 
totaled  663  million  pounds  --  16  percent 
below  a  month  earlier  and  7  percent  below 
the  level  of  June  1956.  Slaughter  hogs 
averaged  248  pounds  per  head  liveweight 
in  June  7  pounds  heavier  than  in  May 
and  3  pounds  heavier  than  the  average  for 
June  last  year.  Lard  production  in  June 
totaled  174  million  pounds  —  18  percent 
below  the  level  of  a  month  earlier  and  3 
percent  below  a  year  earlier.  The  amount 
of  lard  rendered  per  100  pounds  live- 
weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  was  14.7  pounds 
compared  with  14.9  pounds  in  May  and  14.2 
pounds  in  June  1956. 

Output  of  lamb  and  mutton  in  June 
was  53  million  pounds,  12  percent  below 
a  month  earlier,  but  2  percent  above  June 
1956.  June  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  num- 
bered .1,185,600  head,  8  percent  below  a 
month  earlier  and  3  percent  below  the 
level  June  1956.  Sheep  and  lambs  slaugh- 
tered during  the  month  averaged  92  pounds 
per  head  liveweight  --  2  pounds  lighter 
than  in  May,  but  3  pounds  heavier  than 
the  June  1956  average. 

Poultry  slaughter  in  June  1957  was 
365  million  pounds,  ready-to-cook  basis. 
Output  in  June  was  4  percent  above  the 
level  of  a  month  earlier,  3  percent  above 
June  1956,  and  33  percent  above  the  1947- 
56  average  for  June. 

The  reported  number  of  livestock 
slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  is 
obtained  from  the  Meat  Inspective  Div- 
ision, Agricultural  Research  Service. 


SLIGHTLY  SMALLER  N.  C.  CALF  CROP 

According  to  the  reported  number  of 
calves  born  prior  to  June  1  and  the  esti- 
mated number  to  be  born  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  North  Carolina's  1957  calf 
crop  will  amount  to  452,000  head.  This 
number  is  only  3,000  less  than  the  455, 000 
raised  last  year  but  it  is  27  percent 
larger  than  the  1946-55  ten-year  average 
crop  of  355,000.  The  estimate  for  the 
current  year  is  78  percent  of  the  cows 
and  heifers  two  years  old  and  over  on 
hand  as  of  January  1,  which  is  one  per- 
centage point  under  the  ratio  of  births 
to  first  of  year  inventories  applying  to 
1956. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  1957  calf  crop  for  the  United 
States  is  expected  to  total  41,347,000 
head,  2  percent  less  than  the  42,317,000 
calves  born  in  1956.  This  is  the  third 
consecutive  decrease  in  the  calf  crop  and 
this  year' s  expected  number  is  3  percent 
below  the  record  1954  crop  of  42,601,000 
head. 

The  smaller  1957  calf  crop  is  the 
result  of  a  smaller  number  of  cows  and 
heifers  on  farms  and  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  calving  percentage.  The  number  of 
cows  and  heifers  2  years  and  older  oft 
January  1,  1957  was  47,964,000  head,  2 
percent  below  the  number  on  hand  a  year 
earlier,  but  10  percent  above  the  1946-55 
average. 

The  expected  number  of  calves  born 
or  to  be  born  in  1957  expressed  as  a  per- 
centage of  cows  and  heifers  2  years  old 
and  older  on  January  1,  1957  is  86  per- 
cent --  1  percentage  point  below  1956. 
This  figure  is  not  strictly  a  calving 
rate  since  the  January  1  inventory  of  cows 
and  heifers  2  years  old  and  older  does 
not  include  all  the  heifers  which  would 
give  birth  to  calves  during  the  year, 
and  since  the  inventory  does  include  some 
cows  that  are  sold  before  calving.  The 
percentage  is  calculated  to  show  the 
trend  in  productivity  over  a  period  of 
time.  It  may  fluctuate  from  year  to  year 
due  to  variations  in  cow  slaughter  during 
the  year  and  trends  in  breeding  herd  re- 
pl  acements. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


PRICES  RECEIVED 

PARITY  OF 

AVERAGE  PRICES 

COMMODITY 

BY  FARMERS 

COMPARABLE 

AS  PERCENTAGE 

PRICES  JJ 

OP  PARITY 

June  15 

July  15 

June  15 

July  15 

June  15 

July  1 

1957 

1957 

1957 

1957 

1957 

1957 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

PERCENT 

PERCEN 

CO  t  tOn  ,        T  )  L)o  oooaoooQO 

.3189 

.3229 

.3706 

.  3693 

86 

SI 

Wheat,  Bu.....  

1.91 

1.91 

2.51 

2.50 

76 

76 

1.22 

1.  23 

1.82 

1.81 

67 

68 

.661 

.620 

.876 

.873 

75 

71 

.881 

.850 

1.36 

1.36 

65 

62 

1.04 

1.06 

1.68 

1.67 

62 

63 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt. . . . 

17.70 

18.40 

22.40 

22.  40 

79 

82 

18.40 

19.30 

21.90 

21.80 

84 

8£ 

20.  10 

19.80 

24.90 

24.  80 

81 

8CI 

Chickens,  All,  Lb... 

.  194 

.  198 

.286 

.285 

68 

6i 

.  290 

.321 

.480 

.  478 

5/  66 

5J  6£ 

Milk,   Whlse,  Cwt.^/. 

jy  3.83 

4/  3.97 

1/  4.82 

4J  4.81 

SJ  .88 

5/  8?1 

JJ    Ef  feet  i  ve  parity  prices  as  computed  current  I y  in  months  indicated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes  then  in\effect. 
2J    Estimated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
JJ  Revised. 
4J  Preliminary. 

5/    Percentage  of  seasona 1 1 y  adjusted  prices  to  parity  prices. 
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CORN  PRODUCTION  EXPECTED 
1         27  PERCENT  BELOW  1956 

Based  on  condition  and  probable  yield 

reports  from  growers  as  of  August  1, 
)roduction  of  -corn  in  North  Carolina  is 
forecast  at  59,200,000  bushels,  down  27 
>ercent  from  the  record  production  of 
JO, 688, 000  bushels  produced  in  1956. 

August  1  corn  prospects  declined 
•ather  sharply  from  a  month  earlier, 
following  wet  conditions  in  June,  there 
/ere  three  weeks  of  dry  weather  and  high 
temperatures  that  resulted  in  fast  dete- 
ioration  of  the  crop.     The  crop  in  the 
eavy  producing  Coastal  Plain  counties 
hows  the  greatest  decline  percentage- 
wise in  expected  yields.     The  State*  s 
.verage  yield  per  acre,  forecast  at  32.0 
mshels,   is  9.0  bushels  short  of  last 
ear's  record  41.0  bushel  yield. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  united  States  corn  crop  is 
orecast  at  3, 065, 771,  O&O  bushels.  This 
s  11.2  percent  less  than  1956  production 
)f  3  ,  451,292  ,  000  bushels. 


SOYBEAN  PRODUCTION  BELOW  1956 

Production  of  soybeans  in  North 
arolina  from  the  1957  crop  is  forecast 
t  8,531,000  bushels.  The  current  fore- 
ast  of  production  is  based  on  condition 
ad  yield  reports  from  growers  as  of 
ugust  1.  A  1957  crop  of  8,531,000 
;ushels  would  be  4.6  percent  below  the 
ecord  1956  crop  of  8,944,000  bushels. 

Yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  19 
ashels  compared  with  21.5  bushels  last 
sar. 

The  1957  crop  is  expected  to  be 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TOBACCO 
PROSPECTS  DECLINE 

Based  on  reports  from  producers  as 
of  August  1,  the  North  Carolina  1957  flue- 
cured  tobacco  crop  is  forecast  at  601,475, 

000  pounds.  This  is  a  reduction  of  51, 
125,000  pounds  from  the  July  1  estimate. 
Prime  reasons  for  the  decrease  were  the 
continuing  devastating  effect  of  unfavor- 
able weather  and  the  ravishes  of  black 
shank  and  wilt.     At  the  time  of  the  July 

1  reports  much  of  the  crop  was  at  a  stage 
of  growth  particularly  vulnerable  to  ad- 
verse conditions.  With  the  prevailing 
droughts,  only  temporarily  broken  by  in- 
adequate supplies  of  moisture,  tobacco 
has  deteriorated  rapidly,  and  attacks  of 
black  shank  and  wilt  have  been  on  the  in- 
crease, particularly  in  the  driest  areas. 

With  lower  prospective  yields,  re- 
duced acreage  allotments,  and  the  retire- 
ment of  acreages  to  the  Soil  Bank,  the 
flue-cured  crop  as  currently  estimated  is 
37.4  percent  short  of  the  961,495,000 
pounds  produced  in  1956.  The  yield  and 
production  forecast  for  North  Carolina, 
by  flue-cured  types,  with  1956  compari- 
sons, are  respectively  as  follows: 

Type  11  (Middle  and  Old  Belt)  - 
170,000  acres,  with  a  1,250  pound  yield, 
and  a  212,500,000  pound  production  vs. 
227,000  acres,  with  a  1,525  pound  yield, 
and  a  346,175,000  pound  production.  The 
current  tobacco  crop  in  this  Belt,  how- 
ever, is  still  relatively  young  and  under 
favorable  conditions  can  show  considerable 
improvement. 

Type  12  (Eastern  or  New  Bright  Belt)  - 
217,000  acres,  with  a  1,425  pound  yield 
and  a  °09,  225,000  pound  production  vs. 
282,000  acres,  with  a  1,760  pound  yield 
and  a  496,320,000  pound  production. 

Type  13  (Border  Belt)  -  55,000  acres, 
with  a  1,450  pound  yield  and  a  79,750.000 

(Continued  on  Page  2 J 
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FLUE-CURED  (Continued) 

pound  production  vs.  70,000  acres,  with  a 
1,700  pound  yield  and  a  119,000,000  pound 
production. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  United  States  flue- cured  crop 
is  forecast  at  918,215,000  pounds  which 
is  504,323,000  pounds  or  35.5  percent 
under  last  year's  crop  and  the  smallest 
crop  since  1943.  The  united  States  flue- 
cured  yield  is  estimated  at  1,388  pounds. 

Type  31  (Burley  -  light  air-cured)  - 
The  current  North  Carolina  forecast  for 
the  burley  crop  also  shows  a  reduction 
from  the  July  1  estimate.  Reports  from 
growers  now  indicate  a  crop  of  18,240,000 
pounds  with  an  average  yield  of  1,900 
pounds  on  9,600  acres.  This  is  short  of 
the  July  1  estimate  by  960,000  pounds, 
Last  year's  burley  production  amounted  to 
17,390,000  pounds  with  a  yield  of  1,850 
pounds  per  acre  from  9,400  acres.  Burley 
production  for  the  united  States  is  fore- 
cast at  487,375,000  pounds  --  4  percent 
below  the  1956  production  of  506,395,000 
pounds. 


SOYBEANS  (Continued) 

harvested  from  449,000  acres--7.9  per- 
cent above  the  416,000  acres  harvested 
for  beans  last  year. 

The  condition  of  soybeans  in  areas 
where  extended  dry  weather  has  prevailed 
is  significantly  higher  than  corn  and 
tobacco.  The  dry  weather  has  retarded 
plant  growth;  however,  the  crop  is 
relatively  free  of  weeds  and  grass. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  soybean  crop  for  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  428,356,000  bu- 
shels. This  is  short  of  the  455,869,000 
bushels  produced  in  1956  by  6  percent. 


N.  C.  LAMB  CROP  ON  INCREASE 

North  Carolina  1957  lamb  crop  (lambs 
living  June  1  or  sold  prior  to  June  1) 
is  estimated  at  45,000  head.  This  number 
is  greater  by  4,000,  or  9.8  percent,  than 
the  41,000  reported  raised  in  1956,  and 
it  exceeds  the  1946-55  ten-year  average 
of  33,000  by  about  36  percent.  On  Janu- 
ary 1  of  this  year  there  were  44,000  breed- 


ing ewes  one  year  old  and  over  in  the 
state,  which  was  3,000  more  than  the  in-j 
ventory  a  year  earlier  and  13,000  more 
than  the  ten -year  average. 

For  the  United  States  the  1957  lamb 
crop  totaled  19,800,000  head,  3  percent^ 
less  than  the  20  ,  398,000  head  raised  in! 
1956.  This  year's  lamb  crop  is  the  small- 
est since  1953  and  is  about  equal  to  the 
1946-55  average.  Drought- forced  liquida-i 
tion  of  breeding  flocks  was  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  5-percent- smaller  lamb 
crop  in  the  13  Western  States  (11  Western 
States  plus  South  Dakota  and  Texas).  The 
lamb  crop  in  the  35  Native  Sheep  States 
is  1  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  11 
percent  above  average.  In  Texas,  the 
leading  sheep  State,  the  1957  lamb  crop 
at  2,331,000  head  is  14  percent  less  than 
1956  and  24  percent  below  average. 

The  1957  lamb  crop  in  the  13  Western 
States  (includes  Sou^jth  Dakota  and  Texas) 
at  12,103,000  head  is  5  percent  belo^ 
1956  and  the  smallest  since  1952.  Inj 
these  States,  the  lamb  crop  is  smallei 
than  last  year  in  9  states,  unchanged  iri 
Oregon,  and  larger  than  last  year  in 
Arizona,  Nevada,  and  South  Dakota.  Ir 
these  13  states,  the  number  of  breeding 
ewes  over  1  year  old  on  farms  and  ranches 
on  January  1,  1957,  was  4  percent  belov 
1956,  and  the  5.- percent  reduction  in  the 
lamb  crop  reflects  both  the  decline  ir 
breeding  flocks  and  the  lower  lamb  cror1 
percentage.  The  number  of  early  Iambi 
(dropped  before  March  15)  in  the  Westen 
States  was  3  percent  less  than  a  yeai 
earlier.  Weather  conditions  were  favor- 
able for  lambing  in  much  of  the  westerr1 
area.  However,  below-normal  temperature? 
and  late  storms  caused  increased  losses 
in  some  localities. 


SMALLER  N.  C.  PECAN  CROP 

According  to  reports  from  producern 
as  of  August  1,  the  North  Carolina  pecai 
crop  for  1957  will  amount  to  1,600,00) 
pounds.  Such  an  output  would  fall  shor 
of  the  1956  production  of  2,600,000  poundi 
by  38.5  percent,  and  it  would  be  about  11 
percent  less  than  the  State' s  1946-55  ten-i 
year  average  amounting  to  1,981,000  poundsj 
In  arriving  at  the  current  year*  s  total,  ij 
is  estimated  that  1,450,000  pounds  will  oomij 
from  improved  varieties  and  that  the  remain- 
ing 150,000  pounds  will  come  from  wild  oil 
seedling  varieties. 


COTTON  REPORT  AS  OF  AUGUST  1,  1957 


The  first  cotton  production  forecast 
is  for  a  crop  of  250,000  (500-pounds  gross 
weight)  bales.  This  estimate  is  based  on 
August  1  reports  from  growers,  ginners, 
and  others  throughout  the  cotton  grow- 
ing areas  of  the  State.  If  the  August  1 
forecast  materializes,  a  crop  of  this 
size  would  be  109,000  bales  or  30.4  Per- 
cent less  than  the  359,000  bales  harvest- 
ed last  year  and  199,000  bales  less  than 
the  1946-55  average  of  449,000  bales. 

Based  on  acres  of  cotton  in  cultiva- 
tion on  July  1  and  average  abandonment 
from  natural  causes  after  July  1,  it  is 
estimated  that  354,000  acres  will  be 
harvested-- the  smallest  acreage  since 
records  began  in  1866.  The  1957  cotton 
allotment  for  the  State  was  slightly 
higher  than  1956;  however,  about  123,000 
acres  o'f  the  1957  allotment  was  placed 
in  the  Soil  Bank. 

Lint  yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at 
339  pounds,  compared  with  391  pounds  last 


year  and  the  10-year  average  of  320  pounds. 

Weather  conditions  during  the  current 
season,  particularly  in  the  Southern 
Piedmont  and  Northern  Coastal  counties, 
have  not  been  favorable  for  cotton.  Fre- 
quent and  excessive  rains  in  the  Southern 
Piedmont  during  most  of  June  delayed 
cultivating  operations  and  some  acreage 
was  abandoned  owing  to  excessive  grass 
and  weeds.  Extended  dry  weather  in  North- 
ern Coastal  counties  and  most  Piedmont 
counties  during  July  retarded  plant 
growth  and  caused  more  than  the  usual 
shedding  of  squares  and  young  bolls. 

In  spite  of  the  extended  dry  weather 
over  a  large  part  of  the  State,  boll 
weevil  infestation  is  reported  to  be 
much  higher  than  usual.  Growers  in 
some  areas,  especially  those  in  South- 
ern Coastal  counties,  have  reported  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  weevils  under  control. 
The  crop  in  some  areas  has  also  been 
damaged  by  red  spiders  since  mid-July. 


Acres  in 

PRODUCTION  3/ 

Cultivation 

AUGUST  1 

LINT  YIELD 

PER 

500 

-LB.  GROSS 

i  STATE 

l 

July  1,  1957 

CONDITION 

HARVESTED 

ACRE 

WT.  BALES 

less  Average 
Percent  not 
Harvested  JJ 

Aver- 
age 

1946- 
55 

1956 
Crop 

1957 
Crop 

Aver- 
age 

1946- 
55 

1956 
Crop 

1957 
indic. 
Aug.  1 

2/ 

Aver- 
age 

1946- 
55 

1956 
Crop 

1957 
Indi- 
cated 
Aug.  1 

1 

(OOO) 

(Percen  t  ) 

(Pounds) 

(OOO)  Bales) 

%  C. 

354 

80 

87 

82 

320 

391 

339 

449 

359 

250 

a.  C. 

505 

74 

83 

76 

305 

360 

337 

647 

513 

355 

si3a. 

583 

72 

75 

78 

264 

334 

379 

679 

579 

460 

irenn. 

481 

79 

92 

83 

374 

488 

479 

579 

552 

480 

Ua. 

743 

74 

77 

80 

296 

370 

404 

891 

750 

625 

diss. 

1,365 

79 

86 

81 

363 

483 

471 

1,702 

1,609 

1,340 

do. 

305 

80 

96 

66 

384 

586 

386 

385 

448 

245 

\rk. 

1,  136 

79 

90 

77 

360 

500 

473 

1,444 

1,426 

1,120 

j  3.. 

461 

75 

85 

73 

357 

496 

406 

606 

581 

390 

Okla. 

562 

75 

81 

74 

170 

175 

209 

374 

261 

245 

iTexas 

5,926 

76 

73 

78 

208 

280 

306 

3,742 

3,615 

3,775 

'^.Mex. 

181 

92 

94 

87 

551 

797 

729 

253 

301 

275 

[\ri±. 

356 

94 

97 

94 

718 

1,  108 

1,  119 

620 

829 

830 

balif. 

721 

92 

96 

96 

683 

924 

982 

1,249 

1,446 

1,475 

pthers 

44 

79 

80 

76 

295 

341 

342 

49 

41 

32 

"U.  S. 

13,723 

78 

83 

81 

300 

409 

416 

13,669 

13,310 

11,897 

U     1947' 56  average 
pi iance,   and  placed 
less  average  percen 
bale  contains  about 


percent  not  harvested  includes  acres  abandoned ,   removed  for  com' 
in  Soil  Bank  Acreage  Reserve;    gj    on  acres  in  cultivation  July  I 

t  not  harvested;  3/  product  ion  ginned  and  to  be  ginned  (a  500' lb. 
480  net  pounds  of  lint. 
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PROSPECTIVE  PEANUT  PRODUCTION 

18  PERCENT  BELOW  1956 

Based  on  reports  from  growers  as 
of  August  1,  production  of  peanuts  in 
North  Carolina  is  forecast  at  283,200,000 
pounds.  If  the  August  1  forecast  mater- 
ializes, 1957  production  would  be  13.0 
percent  below  1956  production  of  346,- 
500,  000  pounds. 

Yield  per  acre  from  the  current 
crop  is  estimated  at  1,600  pounds.  This 
compares  with  the  1956  average  of  1,750 
pounds  and  the  1946-55  average  of  1,230 
pounds. 

Growers  are  expected  to  harvest 
the  1957  crop  from  177,000  acres.  This 
is  10.6  percent  less  than  the  198,000 
acres  harvested  last  year. 

Unlike  corn  and  tobacco,  peanuts 
have  received  relatively  little  damage 
from  the  extended  dry  weather.  Dry  soils 
have  retarded  growth  of  vines  in  some 
areas;  however,  the  crop  is  not  too  far 
advanced  to  receive  definite  benefits 
from  additional  rainfall. 

UNITED  STATES 
The  United  States  peanut  crop  is 

estimated  at  1,590,195,000  pounds.  This 

is  only  one  percent  short  of  the  1,602,* 

260,000  pounds  produced  in  1956. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  WHEAT 

PRODUCTION  BELOW  AVERAGE 

North  Carolina  growers  harvested  an 
estimated  6,364,000  bushels  of  wheat  this 
year.  This  is  31.1  percent  below  the  re- 
cord 1956  production  of  9,231,000  bushels 
and  11  percent  less  than  the  1946-55  aver- 
age production  of  7,144,000  bushels. 

Average  yield  per  acre  is  estimated 
at  18.5  bushels.  This  is  7  bushels  be- 
low the  1956  yield  and  compares  with  the 
1946-55  average  of  18.6  bushels. 

Total  united  States  wheat  production 
is  forecast  at  914,978,000  bushels.  This 
compares  with  997,207,000  bushels  pro- 
duced in  1956. 

RYE  PRODUCTION  BELOW  1956 

Production  of  rye  in  North  Carolina 
is  estimated  at  336,000  bushels  --  16.6 
percent  under  last  year,  but  24  percent 
above  the  1946-55  average  production. 

The  estimated  average  yield  per  acre 
at  14  bushels  is  1.5  below  last  year. 

The  1957  United  States  rye  crop  is 
estimated  at  26,440,000  bushels.  This  is 
22.6  percent  above  1956  production  of 
21,558,000  bushels. 


N.  C.  OATS  CROP  29.6  PERCENT 
BELOW  LAST  YEAR 

Production  of  oats  in  North  Carol  in 
in  1957  is  forecast  at  13,860,000  bushels 
This  is  29.6  percent  less  than  the  recor 
1956  production  and  the  smallest  cro 
since  1953. 

Average  yield  per  acre  is  estimate 
at  30  bushels  --  10  bushels  below  las 
year  and  1.9  bushels  below  the  10-yeaj 
average. 

United  States  oats  production  i 
estimated  at  1,361,456,000  bushels.  Thi 
is  18.1  percent  above  last  year.  The  U.S 
yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  38. 1  bushel 


1 


BARLEY  PRODUCTION  OFF 

North  Carolina's  1957  barley  crop  i 
forecast  at  1,708,000  bushels,  down  25. 
percent  from  the  record  1956  crop 
2,294,000  bushels.  The  estimated  averag 
yield  per  acre  of  28  bushels  is  9  bushe 
below  last  year' s  average  yield  and  1. 
bushels  below  the  10-year  average. 

The  united  States  barley  crop  i 
forecast  at  432,396,000  bushels.  This  i 
16.1  percent  above  last  year. 


SWEETPOTATOES  DECLINED 
DURING  JULY 

The  North  Carolina  sweetpotato  pre 
duction  as  of  August  1  is  estimated  i 
2,204,000  cwt.  A  crop  of  this  sis 
would  be  7. 2  percent  less  than  19J 
production  of  2,376,000  cwt.  and  18. 
percent  below  the^  10-year  average  c 
2,690,000  cwt.  Current  yield  prosped 
point  to  58  cwt.  per  acre,  compared  wi1 
66  cwt.  in  1956  and  59  owt.  for  the  1( 
year  average. 

Although  the  sweetpotato  crop  sti] 
has  time  for  improvement,  this  c rcli 
shows  definite  signs  of  damage  fr<  ■ 
doughty  conditions  which  plagued  a  larifi 
portion  of  the  commercial  crop  arJ 
during  most  of  July.  Growth  is  not  \ 
to  normal  and  some  fields  have  taken  ( 
a  yellow  cast  as  a  result  of  deficiei 
moisture. 

UNITED  STATES 


Production  of  sweetpotatoes  for  tl 
United  States  is  estimated  at  16,046,0( 
cwt.  or  about  5  percent  less  than  t 
1956  crop  of  16,922,000  cwt. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  WEATHER  FOR  JULY  1957 


July  weather  was  unusually  sunny  in 
Drth  Carolina,  the  percentage  of  daylight 
Durs  during  which  sunshine  was  recorded 
Lng  even  higher  than  during  the  very 
ry  July  of  1953.  The  high  pressure 
tiich  controlled  the  weather  of  North 
arolina,  instead  of  being  centered  off- 
tiore  as  it  is  in  a  typically  wet  July, 
as  more  often  centered  over  the  State 
tself  or  over  some  adjacent  land  area 
d  the  west,  north  or  south.  Fronts 
rossed  North  Carolina  only  infrequently 
uring  July,  and  those  which  did  pass 
ver  the  State  were  not  always  of  suf- 
icient  strength  to  cause  much  change 
i  the  weather.  It  was  a  month  of 
redominantly  fair  weather,  with  below- 
verage  cloudiness  both  day  and  night. 

July  temperatures  in  North  Carolina 
3re  mild  for  mid-summer,  with  only  a 
*ry  few  isolated  cases  of  maximum 
eadings  of  100  degrees.  Most  stations 
)t  influenced  by  either  high  altitude 
r  ocean  water  reached  a  high  some- 
lere  in  the  upper  nineties,  while 
tations  on  the  Outer  Banks  and  at 
Levations  above  2,500  feet  did  not 
^nerally  exceed  ninety  at  any  time 
iring  the  month.  Nighttime  low  read- 
igs,   due  to  the  predominance  of  fair 


weather,  averaged  a  little  below  the 
July  normal.  The  only  cool  spell  of 
note,  however,  came  around  the  3rd, 
when  several  stations  in  the  Piedmont 
and  interior  Coastal  Plain  dropped 
below  60  degrees  at  sunrise.  For  some 
places,  lowest  readings  the  morning  of 
the  3rd  set  a  new  record  for  that  part- 
icular date. 

Rainfall  during  July  was  very  scant 
in  all  but  a  few  limited  areas  of  North 
Carolina.  When  all  the  figures  are 
available,  it  may  well  be  that  a  new 
record  will  be  set  for  the  lowest  aver- 
age July  rainfall  in  seventy  years. 
Certainly,  many  stations  had  the  lowest 
July  amount  of  record;  for  example, 
such  widely  separated  places  as  cullowhee, 
in  Jackson  County,  with  a  July  total  of 
.45  inch;  the  State  Research  Farm  near 
Hendersonville,  with  .71  inch;  and  Cape 
Hatteras  National  Seashore  headquarters 
near  Nags  Head,  with  .37  inch.  July 
rainfall  1  comes  mostly  from  thunder- 
showers,  which  usually  yield  enough  to 
make  it  the  wettest  month  of  the  year. 
This  year,  the  number  of  thundershowers 
was  less  than  half  of  normal;  hence 
the  low  rainfall. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL,  JULY  1957 
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FARM  REPORT 


Compiled  by  authority  of 
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Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
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MORE  NORTH 

According  to  reports  from  beekeepers 
there  were  187,000  colonies  of  bees  in 
North  Carolina  as  of  July  1.  This  is  a 
six  percent  increase  over  the  176,000  on 
hand  as  of  July  1,  1956.  Colonies  lost 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  1956-57, 
amounted  to  16  percent  as  compared  with  a 
loss  of  22  percent  during  the  same  period 
a  year  earlier. 

The  condition  of  colonies  on  July  1 
was  reported  to  be  81  percent  of  normal 
as  against  86  percent  last  year.  Condi- 
tion of  nectar  plants,  however,  showed  an 
improvement  being  reported  at  84  percent 
of  normal  as  compared  with  76  percent  a 
year  ago. 

UNITED  STATES 

A  total  of  5,406,000  colonies  of  bees 
were  on  hand  July  1  in  the  united  States. 
This  is  1  percent  more  than  on  July  1 
last  year.  Colony  numbers  were  above  last 
year  in  all  regions  of  the  country  except 
the  South  Central  and  North  Atlantic  where 
decreases  of  2  percent  and  3  percent  oc- 
curred   respectively.       increases   were  4 


primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
original  information  direct  from 
Farmers  and  other  Local  Sources 


CAROLINA  BEES 

percent  in  the  West  North  Central  and  i 
the  South  Atlantic,  3  percent  in  the  Wes 
and  1  percent  in  the  East  North  Centra 
States.  This  estimate  is  based  on  re 
ports  from  about  10,000  beekeepers,  in 
eluding  both  farm  and  non-farm  apiaries 

Colony  losses  during  last  winter  an 
this  spring  averaged  14  percent,  compare 
with  16  percent  a  year  earlier.  Winte 
and  spring  losses  were  19  percent  in  th 
West  North  Central,  16  percent  in  th 
North  Atlantic,  15  percent  in  the  West 
13  percent  in  the  East  North  Central, 
percent  in  the  South  Central  and  10  per 
cent  in  the  South  Atlantic  States. 

The  condition  of  colonies  about  Jul 
1  was  reported  at  87  percent,  compare 
with  86  percent  last  year.  However,  b 
regions,  condition  of  colonies  compare 
with  last  year  were  well  above  last  yea 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  North  Central  an 
South  Atlantic,  about  the  same  in  th 
West,  but  below  last  year  in  the  Sout 
Central  States.  July  1  condition  of  nec 
tar  plants  was  82  percent,  compared  wit 
77  percent  last  year. 
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N.  C.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX 
UP  4  POINTS 

August  15  "All  Farm  Products' '  index 
)f  prices  received  by  North  Carolina  farm- 
3rs  advanced  4  points  to  284  percent  of 
Its  1910-14  average.  The  rise  in  the 
Vugust  index  to  284  is  the  first  change 
since  May  when  the  index  was  placed  at 
280.  The  current  August  index  is  7  points 
)elow  the  index  of  291  on  August  15,  1956. 

Higher  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  tobacco,  corn,  wheat?  oats,  barley, 
ye,  potatoes  and  commercial  vegetables 
vere  primarily  responsible  for  a  3  point 
Increase  in  the  all  crops  index  during 
;he  month  ended  in  mid-August. 

An  advance  of  9  points  in  the  live- 
tock    and   livestock  products   index  was 
lue  mostly  to  substantially  higher  prices 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  1  POINT 
PRICES  PAID  AND  PARITY  RATIO 
UNCHANGED 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by  Farm- 
ers increased  1  point  (4  tenths  of  a  per- 
cent) during  the  month  ended  August  15. 
Higher  prices  received  for  eggs,  dairy 
products,  and  hogs  were  nearly  offset  by 
lower  prices  for  noncitrus  fruit  and  most 
vegetables.  The  August  Index  at  248  per- 
cent of  its  1910-14  average  was  5  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  Interest, 
Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates  remained  un- 
changed at  295  as  of  August  15.  Prices 
of  items  used  for  family  living  and  items 
used  for  farm  production  both  averaged 
the  same  as  in  mid- July.    The  August  Index 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


Farm  Output  Up  Faster  than 
Population  Since  1940 
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N.  C.  PRICES  (Continued) 

received  for  hogs  and  eggs.  Some  of  the 
advance  was  offset  to  some  extent  by 
slightly  lower  prices  received  for  beef 
cattle,  claves,  chickens  and  turkeys. 

U.  S.   PRICES  (Continued) 

was  3  percent  higher  than  in  August  of 
last  year. 

With  farm  product  prices  moving  up 
only  slightly  during  the  month,  and  the 
Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  for. Com- 
modities and  Services,  Interest,  Taxes, 
and  Farm  Wage  Rates  unchanged,  the  Parity 
Ratio  remained  at  84,  its  July  15  level. 
The  August  ratio  was  2  percent  higher  than 
a  year  earlier. 

The  steady  output  of  hogs  in  prospect 
i nd i cates  no  sharp  changes  in  prices  through 
next  summer.  The  price  drop  for  hogs  this 
fall  is  expected  to  be  about  normal. 

U.   S.    cattle  s  I  aughter  dropped  below 
a  year  earlier,    this  spring.     It  is  likely 
to    continue    under    1956    figures    for  the 
rest  of  1957.      The  price  level  should  hold 
up  we  1 1  and  may  possibly  rise  further. 

Because  of  decline  in  hog  and  cattle 
market i ngs ,  consumpt ion  of  meat  per  per- 
son is  expected  to  drop  about  8  pounds 
below    last   year's    record  of   167  pounds. 


FARM  INCOME  IN  THE  FIRST  HALF 
OF  1957 

Farmers'  realized  net  income  in  tl 
first  half  of  1957  was  at  an  annual  ra1| 
of  approximately  12.1  billion  dollars 
This  was  2&  percent  higher  than  in  tl 
first  half  of  1956. 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketing 
were  slightly  above  last  year  due  to  higl 
er  average  prices.  Government  paymenti 
primarily  those  under  the  Soil  Bank  pr< 
gram,  were  also  at  a  higher  rate,  so  thi 
realized  gross  farm  income  was  up  aboi| 
3  percent  from  the  first  half  of  1951 
Production  expenses  were  higher,  but  n< 
enough  to  offset  the  increase  in  groi 
income.  Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  a 
production  items  averaged  5  percent  high* 
in  the  first  half  of  1957  than  a  yei 
earlier.  Contributing  to  this  increaj 
were  higher  interest  charges  ,  wage  rates 
and  property  taxes,  plus  higher  prici 
paid  for  feeder  livestock,  feed,  seet 
motor  vehicles,  machinery,  building  ms 
terials,  and  farm  supplies.  Fertilize 
was  the  only  important  cost  item  not  sho 
ing  an  increase  in  average  prices.  Hoi 
ever,  smaller  acreage  in  cultivation,  i 
creasing  efficiency,  and  continuing  effor 
of  farmers  to  hold  production  costs 
check  have  provided  some  offset  to  risi 
cost  rates. 


N.  C.  AND  U.  S.  INDEX  NUMBERS 


July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Au 

INDEX 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1 

1957 

1957 

1956 

1955 

19 

North  Carol ina  Index  Numbers 


All  Farm  Products  

All  Crops  

Tobacco  

Cotton  

Oil  Bearing  

Grains  

Commercial  Vegetables  

Fruits  

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products. . 

Meat  Animals  

Poultry  

Dairy  

Ratio  of  Prices  Rec' d.  to  Paid*... 

Prices  Received  

Prices  Paid,  Int.,  Taxes  & 

Wages  Rates  

Parity  Ratio  

*  Ratio  of  N.   C.  Prices  received  to  U. 


280 

284 

291 

299 

2 

297 

300 

305 

316 

3 

376 

380 

378 

394 

3 

273 

273 

264 

283 

2 

268 

273 

300 

324 

3 

150 

157 

161 

170 

1 

205 

212 

302 

210 

2 

246 

248 

269 

348 

2 

218 

227 

218 

235 

2 

272 

284 

242 

239 

2 

183 

195 

201 

238 

2 

223 

226 

225 

229 

2 

95 

96 

101 

107 

1 

United  States    Index  Numbers 

247 

248 

236 

232 

2 

295 

295 

287 

280 

2 

84 

84 

82 

83 

5.  Prices  paid. 
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FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS  MOSTLY  UNCHANGED 


Average  prices  paid  by  North  Carolina 
armers  for  '  'All  mixed  dairy  feeds' ' 
mder  29%  protein  is  unchanged  on  August 
f5  compared  with  a  month  earlier.  Mixed 
airy  feed  with  29%  and  over  protein  was 
osting  5  cents  per  hundred  less  on  August 
®5  than  it  did  on  July  15. 

Soybean  meal  was  up  10  cents  per 
hundred,   while  cottonseed  meal  and  meat- 
crap    remained    unchanged    from    a  month 
Earlier. 

Feeds  from  grain  by-products  on  Aug- 
ust 15  averaged  5  cents  per  hundred  less 
or  middlings  and  corn  meal.     Bran  prices 

PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COVMODITY 


30  RN  

'f  Wheat  

)1|Dats  

Parley  

Rye  

^•Sorghum  Grains  

rjBoYBEANS  

[Peanuts  

^Cotton  

Cottonseed  

[Wool  

HOGS  

Beef  Cattle  

Veal  Calves. ...... 

Sheep  

Lambs  

Milk  Cows  

_ Chickens.  All  

Com'l.  Broilers. . . 

Turkeys  

;Eggs  

4milk.  whlse.  jj.  .  . 
Retail  3J  

Butter  fat  

Potatoes  

|sweetp0tat0es  

Apples.  Com'l  

Lespedeza  Seed  

KOREAN  

KOBE  

Com.  &  Tenn. 

Sericea  

;Hay.  All  Baled  <//. 

Alfalfa  hay  

Lespedeza  hay  

Soybean  and 

Cowpea  hay  

Peanut  Vine  

Other  


UNIT 


Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Cwt. 

Bu. 

LB. 

LB. 

Ton 

Lb. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Hd. 

LB. 

LB. 

LB. 

Doz. 

Cwt. 

Qt. 

LB. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Bu. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Qwt. 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 
Ton 
Ton 


N.  C. 


JULY  15 
1957 


Aug.  15 
1957 


U.  S. 


Aug.  15 
1957 


1 .33 
1  .85 
.65 
.99 
1  .64 
2.05 
2.10 
.110 
.330 

.57 
18.60 


Do  I  Tars 

1  .40 
1 


13 
20 
5 
18 
110 


90 
00 
00 
50 
00 
.202 
.205 
.250 
.360 
5.20 
.207 
.49 
1  .55 


1  .80 


27.00 
32.50 
30.00 

24.00 
16.00 


2J 


91 
69 
02 
75 
05 
00 
.110 
.330 
50.00 
.57 
19.90 
13.60 
19.50 
5.00 
18.50 
1 10.00 
.196 
.198 
.23 
.416 
5.30 
.207 
.50 
2.25 
4.50 
1  .85 


27.10 
35.00 
29.50 

25.00 
17.00 
24.50 


2J 


1  .23 
1  .90 
.577 
.83 
1  .00 
1  .66 
2.27 
.107 
.3283 
55.70 
.543 
20.00 
18.2 
19.1 

6.60 
20.30 
168.00 
.192 
.210 
.226 
.363 
4.17 
.211 
.587 
1  .80 
3.87 
2.58 


18. 
18. 
21 


00 
0 
30 


27.10 
19.20 


U 


ZJ 
W 


Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month  for 
all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants  and 
dea  lers .  • 
Pre  liminary. 

Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers. 
The  all  hay  prices  is  the  nieighted  average 
of  separate  kinds  inclvdinP  an  allonnnce  for 
minor  kinds. 


remained  unchanged. 

For  the  poultry  feed  items  laying  mash 
at  $4.75  and  scratch  grain  at  $4.15  per 
hundred  pounds  are  unchanged  from  a  month 
ago.  Broiler  growing  mash,  averaged  $5.00, 
up  5  cents  from  July  15. 

The  local  market  egg- feed  ratio  was 
more  favorable  than  mid- July  due  princip- 
ally to  higher  prices  received  for  eggs. 

FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


PEED  PER 
HUNDREDWEIGHT 

N. 

p 

U. 

S. 

July 

15 
1957 

Aug. 

15 
1957 

July 

15 
1957 

Aug. 

15 
1957 

UO  1  I 

'ars 

Mixed  Dairy  reea 

Under  zy%  protein 

All 

3. 

85 

o  oc 
o.  85 

3. 

73 

3. 

70 

16%  Protein  

3. 

75 

3.75 

3. 

68 

3. 

65 

3. 

80 

3.90 

3. 

67 

3. 

64 

20%  Protein  

4. 

10 

4.  00 

3. 

89 

3. 

87 

24%  Protein. .... 

3. 

95 

4.05 

3. 

99 

4. 

01 

29%  &  Over  

4. 

65 

4.60 

4. 

26 

4. 

29 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Linseed  Meal  

3. 

99 

3. 

93 

Soybean  Meal  

3. 

90 

4.00 

3. 

73 

3. 

85 

Cottonseed  Meal.. 

3. 

50 

3.50 

3. 

74 

3. 

78 

Meat  Scrap  

4. 

70 

4.70 

4. 

69 

4. 

85 

Grain  By-Products 

3. 

35 

3.35 

2. 

85 

2. 

80 

3. 

55 

3.50 

2. 

94 

2. 

91 

3. 

80 

3.75 

3. 

38 

3. 

39 

Corn  Gluten  

3. 

26 

3. 

16 

Poultry  Peed 

Laying  Mash  

4. 

75 

4.75 

4. 

42 

4. 

43 

Scratch  Grain. . . . 

4. 

15 

4.15 

4. 

05 

4. 

03 

Broiler  Growing 

91 

4. 

95 

•5.00 

4. 

87 

4. 

Poultry  Ration  JJ. 

3. 

83 

3.89 

3. 

47 

3. 

47 

JJ    Average  of  prices  paid  for  commerc  i  a  I 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 

LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  PEED 

N. 

C. 

u. 

S. 

PRICE  RATIO  jj 

July 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1957 

1957 

1957 

1957 

Egg- Peed 

(Poultry  Ration) 

9.4 

10.7 

9.  3 

10.5 

Farm 

Chicken  Peed  2/ 

4.4 

4.4 

3.8 

3.9 

Broiler-Peed 

(Broiler  Mash) 

4.  1 

4.0 

4.4 

4.3 

Turkey  Peed  2/ 

6.  5 

5.9 

6.4 

6.5 

JJ    Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to;  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  farm  ch  i  ckens , 
one  pound  bro  i  I ers  ^nd  one  pound' 
fur A eys. 

2/    Poultry  ration. 


RECORD  N.  C.  AND 

North  Carolina  turkey  growers  are 
raising  an  estimated  1,800,000  turkeys 
this  year.  A  crop  of  this  size  would  be 
39  percent  above  the  previous  record  1956 
crop  of  1,295,000  turkeys.  Heavy  breeds 
represent  94.4  percent  of  the  total  raised 
this  year  compared  with  95.8  percent  last 
year.  Percentagewise,  light  breeds  in- 
creased more  than  heavy  breeds—from  54,000 
to  100,000  birds,  an  increase  of  85  per- 
cent. 

UNITED  STATES 

Farmers  are  raising  about  81  million 
turkeys  this  year--5  percent  more  than  in 
1956.  About  6  percent  more  heavy  breed 
turkeys  are  being  raised  this  year  than 
last,  while  light  breeds  show  a  decrease 
of  3  percent.  Light  breeds  are  17  per- 
cent of  the  total  raised  this  year,  com- 
pared with  18  percent  last  year  and  26 
percent  in  1955. 

Heavy  breed  increases  from  last  year 
were  12  percent  in  the  West,  10  percent 
in  the  East  North  Central,  6  percent  in 
the  West  North  Central ,  5  percent  in  the 
South  Central  and  1  percent  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States.  There  was  an  8  percent 
decrease  in  heavy  breeds  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States.  Heavy  white  turkeys 
raised  this  year  will  be  about  22  percent 
of  all  heavies  raised.  By  geographic 
areas,  heavy  whites  as  a  percent  of  all 
heavies  raised  are  60  percent  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  36  percent  in  the  East  North 
Central,  29  percent  in  the  West  North 
Central,  22  percent  in  the  South  Central, 


ir 


U.  S.  TURKEY  CROP 

20   percent   in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
percent  in  the  West. 

Light  breed  turkeys  decreased  3  per 
cent  from  last  year.  Decreases  were  4 
percent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  18  perceni 
in  the  West  North  Central,  6  percent  ii 
the  West  and  1  percent  in  the  East  Nort) 
Central  States.  Light  breeds  increasec 
5  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  4  per 
cent  in  the  South  Central  States. 

Turkeys  raised  during  1957  are  frorl 
poults  hatched  September  1956  througl " 
August  1957.  The  hatch  September  througlf 
December  1956  was  1  percent  higher  than  i 
year  earlier.  This  increase  of  over  twd 
million  turkeys  in  the  fall  accounted  foi 
about  3  percent  of  the  1957  crop.  In  Jan 
uary,  the  hatch  compared  with  that  of  195( 
was  up  43  percent  and  in  February  was  ui| 
15  percent.  The  very  heavy  early  seasoi 
hatch  coupled  with  prices  that  were  beloJ 
a  year  earlier  caused  producers  to  reduce 
their  purchase  of  poults  later  in  th€ 
year.  During  the  main  hatching  season, 
March  through  June,  the  hatch  was  up 
percent  in  March  and  April,  the  same  as 
a  year  earlier  in  May,  and  down  5  perceni 
in  June.  In  July,  the  hatch  was  13  per 
cent  below  last  year.  The  hatch  for  Sep- 
tember 1956  through  July  1957  was  4  per-' 
cent  above  a  year  earlier.  In  other  words, 
the  hatch  for  the  six  months  September 
through  February  was  very  heavy.  Begin- 
ning in  May  the  hatch  dropped  sharply  com- 
pared with  1956.  This  indicates  heavy 
early  marketing  of  1957  turkeys. 


TURKEYS  RAISED  ON  FARMS  1957,  WITH  COMPARISONS 


NUMBER  RAISED 


STATE 
AND 

Heavy 

Breeds 

Light  Breeds 

Total  All  Breeds 

DIVISION 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1957  as  t 
of  1956 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Percen t 

N.  C 

1,241 

1,700 

54 

100 

1,295 

1,800 

139 

Del. 

155 

111 

810 

536 

965 

647 

67 

Md. 

300 

300 

107 

164 

407 

464 

114 

Va. 

2,625 

2,518 

3,844 

4,274 

6,469 

6,792 

105 

W.  Va. 

757 

637 

1,092 

1,027 

1,849 

1,664 

90 

S.  C. 

1, 191 

1,124 

25 

56 

1,216 

1,180 

97 

Ga. 

351 

335 

9 

7 

360 

342 

95 

Fla. 

154 

138 

69 

143 

223 

281 

126 

S.  Atlantic 

6,774 

6,863 

6,010 

6,307 

12,784 

13,170 

103 

u.  s. 

63, 157 

67,262 

13,736 

13, 295 

76,893 

80,557 

105 
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HATCHERY  REPORT,  JULY  1957 


UNITED  STATES  POULT  PRODUCTION 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  the  State 
produced  10,064,000  chicks  during  July, 
.'he  July  hatch  was  slightly  above  June 
jid  exceeded  July  of  last  year  by  8.2  per- 
cent. 

|  The  total  July  hatch  of  10,064,000 

):hicks  consisted  of  9,760,000  broiler- 
,;ype  chicks  and  304,000  egg- type  chicks, 
iroiler  type  chicks  hatched  during  the 
first  7  months  of  this  year  totaled  64, 
,17,000.  This  is  2,820,000  chicks  or  4.6 
tercent  above  hatchings  during  the  same 
period  last  year.  Hatchings  of  egg-type 
ihicks  during  July  exceed  June  by  33  per- 
cent. Total  egg-type  chicks  hatched  dur- 
.ng  January  through  July  of  this  year  at 
1,411,000  is  24  percent  below  hatchings 
if  8,452,000  chicks  during  the  same  period 
in  1956. 

UNITED  STATES 

Commercial  hatcheries  produced  153, 
54,000  chicks  during  July.  This  was  7 
ercent  above  the  output  in  July  last  year 
nd  47  percent  above  the  1951-55  average 
or  the  month.  The  production  during  the 
irst  7  months  of  this  year  totaled  1,418, 
10,000,  compared  with  1,493,118,000  dur- 
ng  the  same  months  last  year-- a  decrease 
f  5  percent. 

Broiler  chicks  produced  in  July, 
hich   accounted   for   91   percent  of  the 
hicks  hatched  in  July,   totaled  139,608, 
00   chicks,    compared  with   128,403,000  a 
ear   earlier--an   increase  of  9  percent, 
he    number  produced  during   the   first  7 
onths  of  this  year  totaled  938,568,000, 
ompared  with  902,016,000  during  the  same 
onths   last  year--an  increase  of  4  per- 
ent.      The  demand  for  broiler  chicks  is 
bove    that  of   a  year  ago  and  a  larger 
atch  of  broiler  chicks  in  August  is  in 
rospect  as  the  number  of  eggs  in  incuba- 
ors  on  August  1  was  7  percent  more  than 

year  earlier. 

Chicks  produced  in  July  other  than 
or  broiler  production  totaled  14,246,000, 
ompared  with  15,449,000  in  July  last 
ear--a  decrease  of  8  percent.  Non-broiler 
atches  are  now  in  the  low  part  of  the 
ear' s  cycle  of  production.  The  number 
f  non-broiler  chicks  produced  January 
hrough  July  totaled  479,942,000,  com- 
ared  with  591,102,000  during  the  same 
eriod  last  year--a  decrease  of  19  per- 
ent.  A  smaller  non-broiler  hatch  in 
ugust  is  in  prospect  as  the  number  of 
on- broiler  eggs  in  incubators  on  August 

was  20  percent  smaller  than  a  year  ago. 


Heavy  breed  poult  production  in  the 
United  States  during  July  was  10  percent 
less  than  in  July  last  year.  All. of  the 
decrease  occurred  in  the  production  of 
heavy  white  breed  poults  which  was  down 
22  percent.  The  production  of  other  heavy 
breed  poults  was  up  about  3  percent.  An 
August  hatch  of  heavy  breed  poults  some- 
what smaller  than  in  August  last  year  is 
indicated.  The  number  of  heavy  breed  eggs 
in  incubators,  92  percent  of  which  were 
of  the  heavy  white  breeds,  totaled  1,369, 
000  on  August  1,  compared  with  1,464,000 
on  August  1,  1956*  The  number  of  heavy 
breed  poults  hatched  during  the  first  7 
months  of  this  year  totaled  68,050,000, 
compared  with  65,813,000  during  the  same 
months  last  year--an  increase  of  3  per- 
cent. 

The  production  of  light  breed  poults 
during  July  totaled  1,853,000,  down  16 
percent  from  July  last  year.  The  number 
of  light  breed  eggs  in  incubators  on  Aug- 
ust 1,  totaled  1,652,000,  compared  with 
2,000,000  on  August  1,  1956--a  decrease 
of  17  percent.  The  production  of  light 
breed  poults  during  the  first  7  months  of 
this  year  totaled  10,687,000,  compared 
with  11,401,000  during  the  same  period 
last  year--a  decrease  of  6  percent. 


CANADA  HARVESTS  SMALL 
GRAIN  CROP 

The  first  forecast  of  Canada's  1957 
grain  production  placed  the  outturns  of 
the  principal  grains  sharply  below  the 
average  of  recent  years.  The  forecast 
for  wheat  is  360  million  bushels.  That 
would  be  only  about  65  percent  of  the  1956 
outturn  and  about  half  the  record  crop  in 
1952. 

Rye  production  is  estimated  at  8.4 
million  bushels,  little  change  from  the 
small  crop  a  year  ago.  Production  of  oats 
is  estimated  at  383  million  bushels,  com- 
pared with  524  million  in  1956.  The  barley 
crop  of  223  million  bushels  compares  with 
269  million  in  1956.  The  reduction  in 
crops  is  due  to  drought  and  extreme  heat 
over  large  areas  of  the  wheat  belt. 

Price  gains  made  by  meat  animals  this 
year  are  I i ke I y  to  be  ma inta ined  through 
at  least  much  of  1958.  This  outlook  is 
based  on  dec  I  in ing  number  of  cattle,  level 
hog  product i on  and  I i ke I i hood  of  con t inued 
strong  consumer  demand. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  COMMERCIAL  SLAUGHTER  UP  7  PERCENT 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock  in 
North  Carolina  during  July  amounted  to 
24,300,000  pounds  liveweight.  This  was 
7  percent  above  the  22,789,000  pounds 
slaughtered  during  the  same  month  last 
year.  Calves  were  the  only  species  which 
showed  a  decl ine  in  the  number  slaughtered. 
Current  July  slaughter  was  made  up  as 
follows:  10.835,000  pounds  of  cattle, 
817,000  pounds  of  calves,  14,000  pounds 
of  sheep  and  lambs  and  12,634,000  pounds 
of  hogs.  Total  liveweight  of  animals 
slaughtered  January  through  July  was 
166,155,000  pounds  and  is  1  percent  be- 
low the  167,860,000  pounds  slaughtered 
January  through  July  1956. 

UNITED  STATES 

Red  meat  production  in  commercial 
slaughter  plants  totaled  2,097  million 
pounds  in  July.  The  July  output  was  10 
percent  above  June  1957  production  of 
1,915  million  pounds  and  1  percent  above 
the  2,078  million  pounds  for  July  1956. 
Commercial  meat  production  includes  slaugh- 


July  volume,  8,093! 
beef,  down  1  percent' 
million  pounds  were 
5,443  million  pounds' 


ter  in  Federally  inspected  plants  and' 
other  commercial  plants,  but  excludes  fami 
slaughter. 

Production  of  red  meat  for  the  first 

7  months  of  1957  totaled  14,773  milliorj 
pounds.  This  was  4  percent  less  than  the] 
15,311  million  pounds  produced  during  the! 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  01' 
the  January  through 
million  pounds  were 
from  last  year;  821 
veal,  down  1  percent; 
were  pork,  down  8  percent;  and  418  millioi 
pounds  were  lamb  and  mutton,  down  1  per- 
cent. Lard  production  for  the  January- 
July  period  at  1,397  million  pounds  was 

8  percent  below  *a"  year  earlier.  Through 
July  of  this  year,  the  number  of  cattle: 
slaughtered  was  1  percent  above  the  com- 
parable period  of  1956;  whereas,  the  num- 
ber of  calves  slaughtered  was  down  1  per- 
cent, hog  slaughter  was  down  9  percent 
and  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  was  down 
percent. 

( Cont inued  on  Page  7>i 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  U.S.  COMMERCIAL  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER* 


Species 

JULY 

JANUARY 

THROUGH  JULY 

Number 
SI aughtered 

Total 
Liveweight 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Liveweight 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

Thous 

.  Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cattle 

12.6 

13.5 

9,913 

10,835 

84.1 

81.8 

66,303 

65,85: 

Calves 

5.1 

4.1 

992 

817 

32.0 

30.2 

6,027 

5,96! 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.2 

.2 

14 

14 

.7 

.8 

55 

61 

Hogs 

54.0 

59.0 

11,870 

12,634 

429.0 

436.0 

95,475 

94,27( 

TOTAL 

71.9 

76.8 

22,789 

24,300 

545.8 

548.8 

167,860 

166, 15! 

Mi  1 1  ion  Head 

Mi  1 1  ion  Lbs. 

Mi  It  ion  Head 

Mi  1  lion  Lbs. 

UNITED  STATES 

Cattle 

2.3 

2.4 

2,164 

2,207  ' 

15.1 

15.2 

14,618 

14,591 

Calves 

1.0 

1.0 

240 

235 

6.8 

6.8 

1.496 

1,46' 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.3 

1.4 

118 

125 

9.2 

8.9 

883 

86: 

Hogs 

5.1 

5.0 

1,218 

1,209 

45.0 

40.9 

10,557 

9,68: 

TOTAL 

9.7 

9.8 

3,740 

3,776 

76.1 

71.8 

27,554 

26,60! 

*     Includes  s  laughter  under  Federal  inspect  ion  and  other  who  I esa I e  and  retail 
slaughter.     Excludes  farm  s laughter . 


SLAUGHTER  (Continued) 

Beef  production  in  July  totaled  1,218 
imillion  pounds,  12  percent  larger  than 
June  and  2  percent  larger  than  in  July 
1956.  The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered 
,in  July  totaled  2,364,000  head,  14  percent 
more  than  the  2,074,300  head  killed  in 
June  and  3  percent  more  than  the  2,291,000 
head  slaughtered  in  July  last  year.  July 
islaughter  cattle  averaged  934  pounds  per 
head  liveweight,  9  pounds  lighter  than 
in  June  and  10  pounds  lighter  than  the 
average  for  July  1956. 

)  July  veal  production  totaled  132  mil- 
lion pounds.  This  was  16  percent  above 
.the  June  output,  but  1  percent  less  than 
jthe  July  1956  volume.  Calf  slaughter  at 
985,600  head  in  July  compares  with  870,100 
■head  slaughtered  in  June  and  992, 000  in 
July  1956.  Slaughter  calves  averaged  238 
pounds  per  head  liveweight  in  July,  4 
pounds  heavier  than  in  June,  but  4  pounds 
lighter  than  in  July  last  year. 

Hog  slaughter  during  July  totaled 
5,032,700  head,  5  percent  more  than  the 
June  kill  of  4,794,600  head,  but  1  per- 
cent less  than  the  5,064,000  head  slaugh- 
tered in  July  1956.  Pork  production  for 
July  totaled  687  million  pounds  --  4  per- 
cent above  a  month  earlier  and  about  un- 
changed from  the  level  of  July  1956. 
Slaughter  hogs  averaged  240  pounds  per 
head  liveweight  in  July  --  8  pounds  lighter 
than  in  June  and  1  pound  lighter  than  for 
July  last  year.  Lard  production  in  July 
totaled  166  million  pounds  --  5  percent 
below  the  level  of  a  month  earlier  and  2 
percent  below  a  year  earlier.  The  amount 
of  lard  rendered  per  100  pounds  liveweight 
|of  hogs  slaughtered  was  13.8  pounds  com- 
pared with  14.7  pounds  in  June  and  13.9 
pounds  in  July  1956. 

Output  of  lamb  and  mutton  in  July 
was   60  million  pounds,    13  percent  above 
'a  month  earlier,  and  5  percent  above  July 
1 1956.     July  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  num- 
bered 1,358,800  head,   15  percent  above  a 
month   earlier  and  4   percent  above  July 
1956.     Sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  during 
the    month    averaged   92   pounds   per  head 
liveweight    --    unchanged    from    the  June 
(average    but   2   pounds   heavier   than  the 
'July  1956  average. 

Poultry  slaughter  in  July  1957  was 
,401  million  pounds,  ready-to-cook  basis. 
Output  in  July  was  10  percent  above  a 
'month  earlier,  9  percent  above  July  1956, 
(and  40  percent  above  the  1947-56  average 
for  July. 


U.  S.  1956-57  FEED  GRAIN  EXPORTS 
20  PERCENT  UNDER  1955-56 
RECORD  LEVEL 

United  States  exports  of  feedgrain 
(corn,  oats,  barley  and  grain  sorghums) 
totaled  6.1  million  long  tons,  grain 
equivalent  in  1956-57  (July- June).  This 
was  a  drop  of  almost  20  percent  from  the 
all-time  record  of  7.6  million  tons  in 
1955-56.  However,  the  1956-57  total  was 
still  larger  than  for  any  year  except 
1955-56.  The  percentages  shares  of  each 
grain  in  the  total,  with  comparisons  for 
1955-56  shown  in  parentheses,  were:  corn 
60  (41);  barley  22  (30);  grain  sorghums 
12  (24);  and  oats  6  (5). 

The  20  percent'  reduction  in  the  ag- 
gregate total  for  the  year  can  be  attri- 
buted to  a  number  of  factors.  Outstanding 
were  the  heavy  European  supplies  of  non- 
mil  lable  wheat,  increased  production  of 
feedgrain  in  Europe  to  replace  winter- 
killed wheat,  an  unprecedented  exportable 
surplus  of  barley  in  Prance,  and  substan- 
tially increased  feedgrain  exports  from 
Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia. 

The  countries  of  Europe  have  long 
provided  the  main  foreign  outlet  for  U.  S. 
exports  of  these  grains.  Over  66  percent 
of  the  1956-57  total  was  shipped  to  that 
area  compared  with  82  percent  a  year  ear- 
lier. The  bulk  of  the  shipments  consisted 
of  corn  and  grain  sorghums.  The  principal 
buyers  were  the  United  Kingdom,  Nether- 
lands, Belgium-Luxembourg,  West  Germany 
and  Austria. 

Countries  in  Asia  provided  the  second 
most  important  export  outlet,  taking  19 
percent  of  the  total  compared  with  11  per- 
cent in  1955-56.  Shipments  to  that  area 
consisted  mainly  of  barley  to  Japan  and 
Korea.  This  grain  in  widely  used  for 
human  food  in  those  countries.  Japanese 
use  of  feedgrain  for  livestock  has  in- 
creased considerably  in  recent  years,  how- 
ever. 

Total  supply  of  feed  concent  rates  for 
1957-53  probably  will  be  close  to  last 
year's  record.  Production  at  the  level 
indicated  in  July  probably  would  hold  feed 
grain  prices  below  a  year  earlier  this 
summer  and  fall. 


Reduced  U.  S.  farm  product i on  is  in 
prospect  for  1957  for  the  first  time  since 
1950.  Prospects  indicate  crops  total  may 
be  down  about  7  percent  from  1956.  This 
would  be  the  smallest  since  1951. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


PRICES 

RECEIVED 

PARITY  OR 

AVERAGE 

PRICES 

BY  FARMERS 

COMPARABLE 

AS  PERCENTAGE 

COMMODITY 

PRICES  U 

OF  PARITY 

July  15 

Aug.  15 

July  15 

Aug.  15 

July  15 

Aug,  1. 

1957 

1957 

1957 

1957 

1957 

1957 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

PERCENT 

PERCEN 

.3229 

.3283 

.3693 

.3693 

87 

89 

1.91 

1.90 

2.50 

2.50 

76 

76 

1.23 

1.23 

1.81 

1.81 

68 

68 

.620 

.577 

.873 

.873 

71 

66 

.850 

.830 

1.36 

1.36 

62 

61 

1.06 

1.00 

1.67 

1.67 

63 

60 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt..... 

18.40 

18.  20 

22.40 

22.40 

82 

81 

19.30 

20.00 

21.80 

21.80 

89 

92 

19.80 

20.30 

24.80 

24.80 

80 

82 

Chickens,  All,  Lbs... 

.  198 

.192 

.285 

.285 

69 

67 

.321 

.363 

*.478 

.478 

5/  68 

5/  70 

Milk,  Whlse,  Cwt.  2J . 

J/3.99 

4/4. 17 

J/  4.81 

4J  4.  81 

5/  88 

5/  89 

JJ    Ef fee t ive  parity  prices  as  computed  current  I y  in  months   indicated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes  then  in  effect. 
2J    Es  t i mated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  who I esa I e  to  plants 

and  dealers. 

Rev  i s  ed. 
4/    Pre  I i  mi  nary . 

5/    Percentage  of  seasona 1 1 y  adjusted  prices  to  parity  prices. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  CORN 
PRODUCTION  ESTIMATE  UNCHANGED 

Based  on  condition  and  probable 
yield  reports  from  growers,  as  of  Sept- 
ember 1,  the  estimated  production  of 
sorn  for  North  Carolina  is  unchanged 
from  the  59,200,000  bushel  estimate  a 
nonth  earlier.  If  the  indicated  pro- 
duction is  realized,  it  will  be  27  percent 
below  the  record  30,688,000  bushels  pro- 
duced in  1956.  The  indicated  smaller 
production  results  from  a  reduced  acre- 
age for  harvest  and  lower  prospective 
fields  per  acre. 

Average  yield  per  acre,  forecast 
it  32.0  bushels  is  9.0  bushels  short 
)f  last  years  41.0  bushel  yield.  The 
iry  weather  during  July  caused  serious 
iamage  to  considerable  acreage  in  the 
leavy  producing  Coastal  Plains  area  and 
also  in  a  number  of  counties  in  the 
3iedmont  area.  General  rains  during 
\ugust  which  fell  over  most  of  the  State 

(C on  tinued  on  Page  2) 


PEANUT  PRODUCTION  INDICATED 
I         21  PERCENT  BELOW  1956 

Based  on  condition  reports  from 
growers  as  of  September  1,  peanut  pro- 
tection is  forecast  at  274,350,000 
>ounds--21  percent  below  1956  and  1 
>ercent  below  average. 

Yield  per  acre  is  indicated  at 
1,550  pounds,  compared  with  1,750  pounds 
n  1956  and  the  1946-55  average  of  1,230 
>ounds.  Prospective  yield  per  acre  is 
»nsidered  good;  however,  one  more  general 
i'ain  in  the  near  future  is  needed  to  make 
»nditions  more  favorable  for  pegging  and 
;ernel  development.  Even  with  favorable 
feather  during  the  remainder  of  the  grow- 
ng  season  and  during  the  harvesting  sea- 
Jon,  it  is  unlikely  that  yields  will  equal 
:he  near- record  set  last  year. 

(C  on  tinued  on  Page  2) 


SLIGHT  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA  TOBACCO  PROSPECTS 

According  to  reports  from  producers 
and  from  tobacco  warehousemen  as  of  Sept- 
ember 1,  production  of  all  flue-cured 
tobaccd~Tn  North  Carolina  this  year  is 
forecast  at  615,275,000  pounds.  This 
forecast  is  9.6  million  pounds,  or  1.6 
percent,  above  the  August  1  forecast 
but  is  36  percent  below  the  record  large 
crop  of  961,495,000  pounds  harvested 
in  1956. 

Yield  per  acre  of  all  flue-cured 
tobacco,  calculated  at  1,392  pounds, 
is  269  pounds  or  about  16  percent  below 
the  yield  of  1,661  pounds  harvested 
from  the  crop  of  1956.  This  smaller 
yield,  coupled  with  an  acreage  reduc- 
tion of  24  percent,  contributes  to  the 
much  smaller  crop  in  prospect  in  1957. 
Drouthy  conditions  which  prevailed 
throughout  most  of  the  flue-cured  area 
around  August  1  continued  through  the 
first  ten  days  to  two  weeks  of  August, 
after  which  time  deterioration  was  halted 
by  beneficial  rains.  Also  as  harvest 
neared  completion  some  farmers  were 
realizing  higher  yields  per  acre  than 
had  been  anticipated  earlier  in  the 
season. 

The  September  1,  1957  yield  and 
production  prospects  for  North  Carolina 
by  flue-cured  types  with  1956  comparisons 
are  respectively  as  follows: 

Type  11  (Middle  and  Old  Belt)-- 
170,000  acres  with  a  yield  per  acre  of 
1,275  pounds  and  total  production  of 
216,750,000  pounds  compared  with  227,000 
acres,  1, 525  rounds  per  acre  and 
346,175,000  pounds  production  in  1956. 
The  current  forecast  for  Type  11  tobacco 
is  unchanged  from  the  August  forecast. 

Type  12  (Eastern  or  New  Bright 
Belt)--217, 000  acres  with  a  yield  per 
acre  of  1,450  pounds  and  total  production 
of  314,650,000  pounds  compared  with 

(C  on  tinued  on  Page  2) 


CORN  (C  on  tin u  ted) 

were  too  late  to  be  of  real  benefit, 
especially  to  the  early  planted  corn. 
The  late  planted  acreage,  which  is  a 
small  percent  of  all  corn  acreage,  was 
benefi  ted  to  some  extent. 

UNITED  STATES 
The  production  of  all  corn  is  fore- 
cast at  3,  195  million  bushel s--7  percent 
below  last  year  but  2  percent  above  aver- 
age and  4  percent  above  last  month*  s 
forecast.  The  yield  indicated  at  44.2 
bushels  per  harvested  acre  compares  with 
the  record  45.4  last  year  and  the  average 
of  37.8  bushels.  Corn  prospects  improved 
considerably  from  a  month  ago  in  an  area 
from  the  western  Great  Lakes  southward 
but  declined  from  Ohio  eastward. 


TOBACCO  (Continued) 

282,000  acres,  1,760  pounds  per  acre 
and  496,320,000  pounds  production  in 
1956.  The  current  forecast  for  Type 
12  tobacco  is  5,425,000  pounds  above  the 
August  forecast. 

Type  13  (Border  .Belt)  —55, 000  acres 
with  a  per  acre  yield  of  1,525  pounds 
and  production  of  83,875,000  pounds 
compared  with  70,000  acres,  1,700  pounds 
per  acre  and  119,000,000  pounds  production 
in  1956.  The  current  forecast  for  Type  13 
tobacco  is  slightly  more  than  4  million 
pounds  above  the  August  forecast.  A  very 
large  percentage  of  Type  13  tobacco  had 
already  been  marketed  by  September  1. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  U.  S.  flue-cured  crop  is  fore- 
cast at  934,660,000  pounds.  This  fore- 
cast is  16,445,000  pounds  or  1.8  percent 
above  that  published  on  August  1  but  is 
34.3  percent  below  last  year*  s  production 
of  1,422,538,000  pounds.  Plue-cured 
yield  is  estimated  at  1,413  pounds  per 
acre  compared  with  1,625  pounds  in  1956. 

Type  31  (Burley-Light  Air  Cured) -- 
The  current  N.  C.  forecast  of  production 
of  burley  tobacco  points  to  a  crop  of 
19,200,000  pounds  with  a  yield  per  acre 
of  2,000  pounds  on  9,600  acres  estimated 
for  harvest.  This  compares  with  17,390,000 
pounds  production  with  a  yield  per  acre 
of  1,850  pounds  on  9  ,  400  acres  harvested 
in  1956.  Burley  production  for  the  U.  S. 
is  forecast  at  487,650,000  pounds--3.7 
percent  below  the  1956  production  of 
506,  395,  000  pounds. 


PEANUTS  (Continued) 

UNITED  STATES 
Production  of  peanuts  for  picking  ai 
threshing  is  estimated  at  1,594  millid 
pounds,  up  slightly  from  August  ' 
prospects.  At  this  level,  1957  pro  duct  it 
is  only  one-half  percent  below  1956,  ai 
about  9  percent  below  the  10-year  averaj 
production  of  1,760  million  pounds 
In  the  Virginia-Carolina  area  ti 
crop  was  beginning  to  suffer  from  1  ad 
of  moisture  about  August  2,  but  beginnit 
the  second  week  of  August  scatterc 
showers  helped  to  maintain  growth  i 
most  areas.  Increasing  rainfall  towai 
the  end  of  the  month  largely  overeat 
the  effect  of  the  earlier  dry  weath* 
and  on  September  1  the  crop  was  growii 
under  favorable  conditions  over  most  c 
this  area. 

SOYBEAN  PRODUCTION  EXPECTED 
12  PERCENT  BELOW  1956 

The  current  soybean  crop  is  estimat 
at  7,858,000  bushels-- 12  percent  belc 
last  year's  production  of  8,944,0(1 
bushels.  The  September  1  forecast  i 
production  is  based  on  condition  and  pit 
bable  yield  reports  from  growers 

Yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  17j 
bushels  compared  with  21.5  bushels  lai 
year  and  15.6  bushels  for  the  10-yei 
average.  Extended  dry  weather,  especial] 
in  the  commercial  producing  countie: 
reduced  plant  development  and  caused  mo: 
than  the  usual  shedding  of  blooms  ai 
young  pods.  Although  yield  prospects  a 
down  1.5  bushels  per  acre  from  August 
there  is  still  time  for  the  crop  to  rl 
spond  to  additional  rainfall. 

UNITED  STATES 
Soybean  conditions  improved  sharp 
during  August  and  another  record  crop 
now  in  prospect.    September  1  indicatio 
point  to  a  production  of  459  millii 
bushels.     The  estimated  yield  of  21 
bushels  per  acre  is  0.6  bushel  less  th 
last  year' s. 

SMALLER  NORTH  CAROLINA 
APPLE  CROP 

According  to  reports  from  produce 
as  of  September  1,  the  North  Caroli 
apple  crop  for  1957  will  amount 
1,400,000  bushels.    If  the  current  est 
mated  production  is  realized  it  would 
100,000  bushels  below  the  estimate  la 
month  and  will  be  350,000  bushels  or 
percent  below  the  1956  productio 


COTTON  REPORT  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  1,  1957 


The  second  monthly  cotton  production 
orecast  is  for  a  crop  of  260,000  (500- 
ounds  gross  weight)  bales,  or  10,000 
'ales  above  the  forecast  of  a  month  earl- 
er.  This  estimate  is  based  on  September 
reports  from  growers,  ginners,  and 
thers  throughout  the  cotton  growing  areas 
f  the  State.  The  260,000  bales,  if  re- 
sized, would  be  99,000  bales  or  27.6  per- 
'ent  less  than  the  359,000  bales  harvested 
ast  year  and  189,000  bales  less  than  the 
946-55  average  of  449,000  bales. 

Based  on  acres  of  cotton  in  culti- 
'ation  on  July  1  and  estimated  abandonment 
fter  July  1,  it  is  estimated  that  355,000 
cres  will  be  harvested  this  year. 

Lint  yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at 
52  pounds  or  39  pounds  below  the  391- 
Dund  average  harvested  last  year. 

Weather  conditions  during  the  first 
alf  of  August  were  unfavorable  for  cot- 
pn.    Dry  to  very-dry  soils,  combined  with 
pt-dry    weather,    caused   more    than  the 
sual    shedding  of  blooms,    squares,  and 


1 


1957 

SEPTEMBER  1 

LINT  YIELD  PER 

PRODUCTION  2/ 

ACREAGE  JJ 

CONDITION 

HARVESTED 

ACRE 

500-lb.  gross  wt.  bale 

STATE 

Aban- 
doned 

after 
July  1 

For 
Harvest 

Aver- 
age 

1946- 
55 

1956 
crop 

1957 
crop 

Avg. 
'  46- 
•  55 

1956 
crop 

1957 
Indi- 
cated 

Aver- 
age 

1946- 
55 

1956 
crop 

1957 
Indi- 
cated 
Sept.  1 

X_ 

(OOO) 

(Percent ) 

(Pounds) 

(OOO)  Bales 

1.  C. 

1.4 

355 

74 

83 

79 

320 

391 

352 

449 

359 

260 

u  C. 

2.0 

500 

69 

73 

71 

305 

360 

360 

647 

513 

375 

fa. 

2.0 

578 

70 

71 

74 

264 

334 

370 

679 

579 

445 

'enn. 

3.  1 

475 

75 

77 

82 

374 

488 

500 

579 

552 

495 

tla. 

1.3 

740 

69 

67 

73 

296 

370 

405 

891 

750 

625 

liss. 

3.6 

1,  350 

72 

75 

80 

363 

483 

551 

1,702 

1,609 

1,  550 

10. 

2.5 

307 

78 

85 

68 

384 

586 

391 

385 

448 

250 

irk. 

2.6 

1,  135 

73 

73 

80 

360 

500 

543 

1,  444 

1,  426 

1,  285 

.a. 

3.2 

455 

68 

78 

70 

357 

496 

464 

606 

581 

440 

ikla. 

4.2 

575 

62 

46 

75 

170 

175 

263 

374 

261 

315 

'exas 

5.2 

5,925 

70 

67 

81 

208 

280 

328 

3,742 

3,615 

4.050 

.  Mex. 

3.  2 

181 

89 

94 

89 

551 

797 

756 

253 

301 

285 

iriz. 

3.0 

350 

92 

96 

92 

718 

1,  108 

1,  138 

620 

829 

830 

:alif. 

1.9 

716 

92 

96 

98 

683 

9  24 

989 

1,  249 

1,446 

1,475 

tithers  3/ 

3.9 

44 

295 

341 

361 

49 

41 

33 

.  S. 

3.8 

13,  686 

73 

75 

81 

300 

409 

446 

13, 669 

13,  310 

12,713 

I  /    Prel  iminary.    £J    Production  ginned  and  to  be  ginned.     A  500*lb.  bate  contains 
"bout  480  net  pounds  of  I  int.    J/     Virginia.  Florida,   Ill  inois,  Kansas,  Kentucky 
'  nd  Nevada. 


young  bolls.  On  the  other  hand,  rains 
after  mid-August  benefited  a  large  part 
of  the  crop,  especially  the  late  planted 
acreage.  Boll  veevil  infestation  is  still 
reported  to  be  quite  heavy  for  the  State 
as  a  whole,  with  the  infestation  varying 
widely  between  farms  and  especially  be- 
tween treated  and  untreated  fields.  Red 
spider  infestation  is  more  widespread  than 
usual,  with  some  growers  reporting  more 
damage  from  spiders  than  from  boll  veevils. 

UNITED  STATES 

Production  for  the  United  States  is 
forecast  at  12,713,000  bales  --  816,000 
bales  or  6. 9  percent  above  the  August  1 
forecast  but  4.5  percent  below  the  1956 
production  of  13,310,000  bales.  Bales  of 
cotton  ginned  up  to  September  1  are  re- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  at 
973,000  bales  compared  with  1,510,000 
bales  ginned  to  this  same  date  last  year 
and  1,387,000  to  September  1,  1955.  De- 
tails of  the  report,   by  States,  follow: 
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SWEETPOTATOES  UNCHANGED 
DURING  AUGUST 


SORGHUM  GRAIN 
2  PERCENT  ABOVE  1956 


Based  on  reports  from  growers  as  of 
September  1,  the  estimated  1957  sweet- 
potato  crop  for  North  Carolina  is  unchang- 
ed from  the  2,204,000  cwt.  estimate  a 
month  earlier.  The  indicated  production 
is  7.2  percent  below  the  1956  production 
of  2,376,000  cwt.  and  18.1  percent  below 
che  10-year  average  of  2,690,000  cwt. 
Current  yield  prospects  point  to  58  cwt. 
per  acre,  compared  with  66  cwt.  in  1956 
and  59  cwt.    for  the  10-year  average. 

Dry  weather  during  July  and  early 
August  retarded  development.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  rains  that  came 
after  mid-August  were  early  enough  to 
materially  improve  yield  prospects. 
UNITED  STATES 

The  1957  sweetpotato  crop,  estimated 
at  16,  186,000  cwt.,  is  4  percent  less  than 
last  year  and  20  percent  smaller  than  the 
1949-55  average.  Expected  production  is 
slightly  higher  than  a  month  ago, primarily 
as  the  result  of  improved  prospects  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Mississippi 
and  Arkansas. 


AUGUST  EGG  PRODUCTION  AT  NEW  HIGH 

Production  of  eggs  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  August  totaled  138  million, 
a  new  high  for  the  month  and  11  million 
more  than  the  1956  previous  record  high 
production.  The  increase  in  egg  produc- 
tion for  August  is  attributed  to  an  in- 
crease in  number  of  hens  and  pullets  of 
laying  age  per  farm  and  a  higher  rate  of 
lay  per  100  hens.  Hens  and  pullets  of 
laying  age  totaled  8,768,000  compared 
with  8,501,000  a  year  earlier.  August 
production  per  100  layers  is  estimated 
1,578  and  compares  with  1,491  in  August 
1956. 

UNITED  STATES 

Farm  flocks  laid  4,588  million  eggs 
during  August,  almost  the  same  number  as 
in  August  last  year.  Increases  over  last 
year  were  6  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States  3  percent  in  the  South  Central,  2 
percent*  in  the  West,  and  1  percent  in  the 
West  North  Central  States.  These  were 
offset  by  decreases  of  4  percent  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  2  percent  in  the  East 
North  Central  States.  Aggregate  egg  pro- 
duction -  January  through  August  -  was 
1  percent  above  last  year. 


Production  of  sorghum  grain  in  North 
Carolina  is  forecast  at  2,208,000  bush  el  I 
on  September  1  and  is  2  percent  above  tht! 
2,160,000  bushels  produced  in  1956.  The| 
current  production  forecast  is  unchanged 
from  the  August  1  estimate.  This  year*  i 
acreage  for  grain  harvest  has  been  esti-l 
mated  at  92,000  compared  with  80,000  ir 
1956.  The  slightly  higher  indicated  pro-i 
duction  results  primarily  from  thJ 
increase  in  acreage. 

Sorghum  grain  yield  per  acre  i; 
estimated  at  24.0  bushels--3.0  bushelJ 
below  the  1956  yield,  and  2.5  bushel: 
below  the  ten-year  average  yield. 

The  sorghum  crop  made  slow  progresl 
early  in  the  season  and  growth  wa 
retarded  from  dry  weather  condition 
during  July.     Soil  moisture  condition! 
were  more  favorable  during  the  latte! 
half  of  August  and  the  late  plantei 
acreage  could    come  through  with 
better  yield  than  is  now  indicated1 

UNITED  STATES 

The  production  of  sorghum  grain  i 
forecast  at  481  million  bushel s--abou! 
two  and  one-third  times  the  1956  crop  anl 
nearly  double  the  record  1955  crop.  Thi 
large  crop  is  the  result  of  a  recor 
planted  acreage,  extensive  use  of  nd 
hybrid  varieties,  continued  pump  irrigaj 
tion  and  favorable  moisture  over  most  o 
the  Southwest  during  the  growing  seasonj 
The  yield  per  harvested  acre  is  indicate 
at  26.7  bushels  compared  with  21.9  las 
year  and  the  average  of  19.0  bushels 
The  yield  is  difficult  to  appraise  becam 
most  growers  of  new  hybrids  and  man 
new  growers  of  the  dwarf  varieties  ha^l 
little  experience  with  the  variety  nol 
grown.  Harvesting  losses  can  be  a  veil 
important  factor.  IL 

RECORD  AUGUST  MILK  PRODUCTION  [ 

Milk  production  on  North  Carolir 
farms  during  August  totaled  160  millic 
pounds.    Production  for  the  month  set 
record  and  exceeded  the  previous  reco: 
by  one  million  pounds.    Milk  productic 
per  cow  in  herd  on  September  1,  19ij 
averaged  16.  3  pounds  compared  with  16  ' 
pounds  a  year  earlier  and  15.0  poun| 
for  the  10-year  average.     The  perceip 
of  cows  milked  to  all  milk  cows  in  net 
on  September  1,   19  57  was  70.  2,  comparlti 
with  69.3  a  year  earlier  and  72.0  f< : 
the  1946-55  average.  ,  it 


NORTH  CAROLINA  WEATHER  FOR  AUGUST  1957 


August  weather  in  North  Carolina 
was  similar  to  that  of  July  in  that  it 
was  generally  influenced  by  high  pressure 
centered  over  the  land  areas  of  the 
United  States  rather  than  over  the 
adjoining  ocean,  as  more  frequently 
is  the  case  in  summer.  This  resulted 
in  more  sunny  weather  than  can  usually 
be  expected  in  August.  There  were 
several  days,  however,  in  which  weather 
.fronts  either  crossed  or  lay  near  the 
State,  and  offshore  low  pressure  storms 
disturbed  the  weather  on  a  number  of 
jdays.  August  weather  was,  therefore, 
iess  persistently  fair  than  that  of 
July,  and  thundershowers  occurred  with 
a  frequency  typical  of  the  time  of  year. 
!  August  temperatures  were  relatively 
inild  throughout  North  Carolina;  no 
(temperature  higher  than  100  degrees 
was  reported,  and  only  one  or  two  stations 
tin  the  Piedmont  section  reached  that 
Jii  gh.  At  most  stations,  the  warmest 
weather  occurred  during  the  first  half 
)f  the  month,  with  the  highest  daily 
readings  occurring  around  the  3rd  or 
the  12th.  The  16th  was  also  a  rather 
varm  day,  as  were  the  30th  and  31st; 
iphe  ten  day  period  from  the  18th  through 
ishe  27th  was  consistently  cool  for  the 
;ime  of  year.  The  climax  of  this  cool 
spell  came  on  the  24th  and  25th,  when 


some  stations  in  the  northeastern  Pied- 
mont and  northern  Coastal  plain  remained 
below  70  degrees  for  24  consecutive 
hours  or  more  while  an  offshore  storm 
maintained  cloudy  weather.  The  lowest 
temperature  of  the  month,  however,  came 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  when,  under 
clear  skies,  the  mercury  dropped  briefly 
to  the  fifties  at  most  stations. 

The  first  half  of  August  was  very 
dry  in  most  sections  of  North  Carolina.t 
Scattered  thundershowers  occurred  during 
this  period,  but  amounts  of  rain  were 
light  at  most  places.  During  the  last 
half  of  the  month  thundershowers  became 
a  little  more  frequent,  but  more  par- 
ticularly heavier  storms  occurred. 
Heavy  downpours  in  several  cases  brought 
monthly  rainfall  totals  considerably 
above  the  normal,  but  fell  so  rapidly 
that  the  resulting  high  runoff  left 
the  ground  still  inadequately  watered 
a  few  days  later.  For  example,  of  the 
11  inch  total  rain  recorded  at  Sanford 
in  August,  over  seven  inches  fell  in 
two  heavy  showers  less  than  twelve 
hours  apart.  Distribution  of  rainfall 
over  the  State  was  very  irregular,  but 
in  general  the  driest  spots  were  in 
the  Mountains  and  southwestern  Piedmont 
and  over  limited  areas  of  the  interior 
Coastal  Plain. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL,  AUGUST  1957 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


ainf  al 1  data  f u rn  i  shed 
i\   By  OeDt.  of  Commerce 
Weather  Bureau,  Raleich 


Chirles  6.  Carney 
Stite  C  linatclogist 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  1957 

PECAN  CROP  SHORT 

Based  on  condition  reports  from 
growers  as  of  September  1,  production 
of  pecans  in  North  Carolina  is  fore- 
cast at  1,200,000  pounds--down  54  per- 
cent from  the  2,600,000  pounds  produced 
in  1956  and  is  39  percent  below  the  ten- 
year  average.  Many  pecan  trees  that 
produced  a  heavy  crop  in  1956  have  very 
light  production  this  year.  The  dry 
weather  during  July  and  early  August 
caused  some  shedding  of  nuts.  Prom 
the  indicated  total  production,  an 
estimated  1,050,000  pounds  will  come 
from  improved  varieties  and  150,000 
will  come  from  wild  or  seedling  varieties. 
UNITED  STATES 
Production  is  forecast  at  121,850,000 
pounds,  an  increase  of  2  percent  over  the 
August  1  forecast,  but  30  percent  less 
than  the  19  56  crop  and  12  percent  below 
the  average  production.  Prospects  for 
seeding  or  wild  pecans  improved  during 
August  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  the  largest 
producing  states,  but  hot  and  dry  weather 
in  the  eastern  pecan  States  caused  a  drop 


FARM  REPORT 

Compiled  by  authority  of 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Agri cul tural  Est i mates  Division 
5.   R.  Newell,  Director 

Publ  i  shed  by 
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Primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original  Information  Direct  From 
Farmers  and  other  Local  Sources 


of  12  percent  in  the  forecast  for  th| 
improved  varieties.  Shedding  has  bee 
quite  heavy  in  North  and  South  Carolina 
Georgia,    Alabama,    and  Mississippi! 


ALL  HAY  PRODUCTION 
1.1  MILLION  TONS 

Production  of  all  kinds  of  hay  i 
1957  is  estimated  at  1,106,000  tons 
This  is  about  the  same  as  in  1956  whe 
1,107,000  tons  were  produced  but  is  1 
percent  below  average.  Production  fore 
cast  by  kinds  in  tons  are  as  follows 
Alfalfa  187,000;  Lespedeza  314,000 
Clover-Timothy  141,000;  Soybeans  55, 00C 
Peanuts  124,000;  Grain  Hay  194,000;  an 
Other  Hay  (including  cowpea)  91.00C 
The  yield  for  "All  Hay' •  combined  aver 
aged  1.07  tons  per  acre  compared  wit 
1.06  tons  in  1956  and  1.02  tons  fo 
the  10-year  average. 

The  U.  S.  prospective  hay  crop 
120  million  tons  is  10  percent  1  arg 
than  the  1956  harvest  of  109  milli 
tons  and  15  percent  more  than  averag 
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N.  C.  PRICES  RECEIVED  SEPTEMBER 
INDEX  15  POINTS  ABOVE  AUGUST 

The  "All  Farm  Products"  index  of, 
prices  received  by  North  Carolina  farmers 
at  local  markets  increased  15  points  dur- 
ing, the  month  ended  September  15.  The 
(September  index  at  299  percent  of  its 
1910-14  average  compared  with  284  in  Aug- 
ust and  289  in  September  1956.  Slightly 
higher  prices  for  tobacco,  cotton,  oil 
bearing  crops  and  fruits  were  responsible 
for  the  All  Crops  index  increasing  from 
300  in  mid-August  to  319  in  mid-September. 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  DOWN  3 
POINTS  PRICES  PAID  UP  1  POINT 
PARITY  RATIO  83 

The  index  of  Prices  Received  by  Farm- 
ers dropped  3  points  (1  percent)  during 
the  month  ended  in  mid-September.  Lower 
prices  for  meat  animals  and  for  most  com- 
mercial vegetables  were  primarily  re  - 
sponsible  for  the  decline.  Partially  off- 
setting were  higher  prices  for  dairy  pro- 
ducts and  eggs.  The  September  Index  at 
245  percent  of  its  1910-14  average  was  4 
percent  above  September  1956. 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  21 


Midmonth  Averages 


'AMS 


United  States 


EGG  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 

<:  PER  DOZ. 


JAN 


APR 


JULY 


OCT. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC  4440  -57  (  8)      AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Since  the  beginning  of  1957,  egg  farmers  are  likely  to  be  above  the  un- 
prices  have  moved  parallel  to,  but  lower  usually  low  prices  of  late  1956,  and  to 
than,  the  average  of  1951-55.  In  the  re-  continue  to  move  parallel  with  the  average 
nainder  of  1957,   egg  prices  received  by    of  the  5  years  prior  to  1956. 

1 


N.  C.  PRICES  (Continued) 

Higher  pric  i  for  eggs  and  milk  were  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  rise  in  the 
Livestock    and   Livestock  Products  Index. 

The  ratio  of  prices  received  by  North 
Carolina  farmers  to  prices  paid  by  U.  S. 
farmers  at  101  was  five  points  above  Aug- 
ust and  the  same  as  September,  1956. 

U.   S.   PRICES  (Continued) 

At  296  the  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by 
Farmers  for  Commodities  and  Services, 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates  was 
1  point  (1/3  of  one  percent)  higher  in 
mid-September  than  a  month  earlier,  and 
9  points  (3  percent)  above  September  last 
year.  The  family  living  index  and  the 
production  index  were  both  1  point  higher 
than  on  August  15. 

With  the  Index  of  Prices  Received 
down  during  the  month  and  with  the  Index 
of  Prices  Paid  for  Commodities  and  Ser- 
vices, Interest,  Taxes,  and  Wage  Rates  up 
slightly  the  Parity  Ratio  went  down  1 
point  to  83.  This  was  1  point  higher  than 
on  September  15,  1956. 


LIVESTOCK:  Product  ion  and  slaughter  o 
meat  animals  are  likely  to  stay  below  thi 
high  1956  level  for  some  time.  The  195?) 
calf  crop  is  est  i  ma  ted  to  be  down  2  per* 
cent  from  that  of  1956.  the  lamb  crop 
3  percent.  This  year's  pig  crop  is  est/' 
mated  up    I  percent. 

Prices  of  meat  animals,    allowing  fo\ 
seasonal   fluctuations,    are  likely 
hold  this  year's  gains   through  at  leas 
the    first  half  of  1958. 


DAIRY:  Milk  production  continue 
slightly  ahead  of  last  year  althoug, 
the  number  of  mi  Ik  cows  in  June  wer 
down  more  than  I  percent  from  a  yea 
earlier  to  the  lowest  level  for  the  2\ 
years  for  which  records  are  available 
This  has  been  more  than  offset  by  furthe 
gains  in  output  per  cow. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS:  The  seasonal  ris 
in  egg  prices  is  expected  to  continue 
into  Fall.  Production  is  expected 
be  down  from  1956  by  the  end  of  the  yea* 
because  of  the  18  percent  cut  in  th 
number  of  replacement  chickens  raise 
last  spring. 

Broiler  demand  is  likely  to  fall  oi 
seasonally  as  weather  turns  cooler  an 
prices  are  likely  to  recede  from  summe 
levels,    the  highest  in  several  months 


N.  C.  AND  U.  S.  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Aug. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep 

INDEX 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1957 

1957 

1956 

1955 

195 

0000*»0000 


All  Farm  Products.... 
All  Crops  

Tobacco.  , 

Cotton.  , 

Oil  Bearing  

Grains.  

Commercial  Vegetables  

Fruits  

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products.. 

Meat  Animals  

Poultry  

Dairy  

Ratio  of  Prices  Rec' d.  to  Paid*... 


Prices  Received. , 
Prices  .  aid,  Int, 
Wages  Rates. . . , 
Parity  Ratio. 


Taxes  & 


North  Carolina  Index  Numbers 


284 

299 

289 

289 

300 

319 

310 

304 

380 

410 

389 

375 

273 

276 

271 

284 

273 

278 

298 

306 

157 

156 

157 

165 

212 

212 

260 

214 

248 

267 

269 

350 

227 

232 

216 

237 

284 

282 

237 

241 

195 

200 

197 

240 

226 

236 

229 

231 

96 

101 

101 

104 

United  States    Index  Numbers 


248 

245 

236 

235 

24 

295 

296 

287 

279 

28 

84 

83 

82 

84 

*    Ratio  of  N.   C.  Prices  received  to  U.   S.  Pr  ■  es  paid. 


MOST  NORTH  CAROLINA  FEED  PRICES  UNCHANGED  TO  SLIGHTLY  HIGHER 


Prices  paid  by  North  Carolina  farm- 
ers for  mixed  dairy  feeds  under  29  per- 
cent increased  five  cents  per  hundred- 
weight during  the  month  ended  September 
15.  Mixed  dairy  feeds  having  29  percent 
or  more  protein  increased  10  cents  per 
'hundredweight.  Prices  paid  for  high  pro- 
tein feeds  were  unchanged  except  for  meat 
scrap,  which  declined  five  cents.  Bran 
prices  decreased  five  cents  while  corn 
meal  advanced  five  cents  per  hundred. 
Laying  and  broiler  growing  mash  prices 
were  unchanged  from  a  month  earlier. 

PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COMMODITY 


Tobacco  

Corn  

Wheat  

OATS  

Barley  

Rye  

Sorghum  Gra 1 ns. . . . 

Soybeans  

Peanuts  

Cotton  

Cottonseed  

Wool  

Hogs  

Beef  Cattle  

Veal  Calves  

Sheep. . . .  

Lambs  

milk  Cows  

Chickens.  All  

Com'l.  Broilers... 

Turkeys  

Eggs  

Jmilk.  Whlse.  1J.  . . 

Retail  2J  

butterfat  

Potatoes  

sweetpotatoes  

Apples.  Com'l  

Lespedeza  Seed. . . . 

KOREAN  

KOBE  

8|>  Com.  &  Tenn  

1  Sericea  

Hay.  All  Balto  jjj. 

'  Alfalfa  hay  

•  lespedeza  hay  

Soybean  and 

Cowpea  hay  

Peanut  Vine  

OTHER  


UNIT 


LB. 

Bu. 
Bu. 
Bu. 
Bu. 
Bu'. 

CWT. 

Bu. 
LB. 
LB. 

Ton 
LB. 

CWT. 

CWT. 

CWT. 

CWT. 

CWT. 

HD. 

LB. 

LB. 

LB. 

Doz. 

CWT. 

0t. 

LB. 

CWT. 

CWT. 

Bu. 

CWT. 

CWT. 

CWT. 

CWT. 

CWT. 

Ton 
Ton 
Ton 

Ton 
Ton 
Ton 


N.  C. 


Aug.  15 
1957 


Sept.  15 
1957 


U.  S. 


Sept.  15 
1957 


DOLLARS 


.553 
1  .40 
1  .91 
.69 
,02 
75 
05 
.00 
.110 
.330 
50.00 
.57 
,90 
60 
50 
00 


19, 
13, 
19, 

5, 


18.50 
110.00 
.196 
.198 
.23 
.416 
5.30 
.207 
.50 
2.25 
4.50 
1  .85 


27.10 
35.00 
29.50 

25.00 
17.00 
24.50 


53 

19 
14 
19 
5 
19 
115 


2J  5 


,561 
,37 
90 
75 
,03 
,90 
,10 
,10 
110 
,334 
00 
53 
60 
,00 
,70 
00 
00 
00 
173 
,174 
23 
469 
,55 
216 
51 
25 
10 
00 


28.00,- 

36.00 

30.50 

26.00 
18.00 
26.00 


53 

19 
17 
18 
6 
20 
171 


ZJ  4 


561 
15 

,90 
603 
818 
03 
,57 
13 
105 
3297 
,20 
,516 
10 
70 
90 
77 
20 
00 
172 
186 
229 
400 
39 
217 
590 
70 
98 
44 


18.20 
18.30 
21 .60 

28.10 
20.50 


u 


Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month 
for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants 
and  dealers. 
Pre  limimry. 

Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers . 
The  all  hay  price    is  the  ioei$hted 
average  of  separate  kinds  including  an 
allowance  for  minor  kinds. 


The  local  market  egg-feed  ratio  was 
more  favorable  owing  to  an  increase  of 
five  cents  in  the  price  farmers  received 
for  eggs.  The  broiler-feed  ratio  was 
less  favorable  owing  to  lower  prices  re- 
ceived for  broilers. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

FEED  PER 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

HUNDR  ED  WE  I GHT 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1957 

1957 

1957 

1957 

DOLLARS 

mm*                   J  _ _  • 

Mixed  Dairy  Peed 

Under  29%  Protein 

All 

3. 

85 

3. 

90 

3. 

70 

3. 

67 

3. 

75 

3. 

75 

3. 

65 

3. 

62 

18%  Protein  

3. 

90 

3. 

85 

3. 

64 

3. 

60 

20%  Protein  

4. 

00 

4. 

05 

3. 

87 

3. 

86 

24%  Protein  

4. 

05 

4. 

05 

4. 

01 

4. 

00 

29%  &  Over  

High  Protein  Feeds 

4. 

60 

4. 

70 

4. 

29 

4. 

31 

Linseed  Meal  

3. 

93 

3. 

96 

Soybean  Meal  

4. 

00 

4. 

00 

3. 

85 

3. 

92 

Cottonseed  Meal.. 

3. 

50 

3. 

50 

3. 

78 

3. 

77 

Meat  Scrap  

4. 

70 

4. 

65 

4. 

85 

4. 

85 

Grain  By-Products 

3. 

35 

3. 

30 

2. 

80 

2. 

75 

3. 

50 

3. 

50 

2. 

91 

2. 

86 

3. 

75 

3. 

80 

3. 

39 

3. 

33 

Corn  Gluten  

3. 

16 

3. 

16 

Poultry  Feed 

Laying  Mash  

4. 

75 

4. 

75 

4. 

43 

4. 

41 

Scratch  Grain. . . . 

4. 

15 

4. 

20 

4. 

03 

3. 

98 

Broiler  Growing 

5. 

00 

5. 

00 

4. 

91 

4. 

89 

Poultry  Ration  U '. 

3. 

89 

3. 

87 

3. 

47 

3. 

43 

U    Average  of  prices  paid  for  commerc  i  a  I 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  U 

Aug. 

15 
1957 

Sep. 

15 
1957 

Aug. 

15 
1957 

Sep. 

15 
1957 

Egg-Feed 

(Poultry  Ration) 
Farm 

Chicken  Feed  Z/ 
Broiler-Feed 

(Broiler  Mash) 
Turkey  Feed  2/ 

10.7 

12.1 

10.5 

11.7 

4.4 

4.0 
5.9 

4.3 

3.5 
5.9 

3.9 

4.3 
6.5 

4.0 

3.8 
6.7 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  farm  ch i ckens , 
one  pound  broilers  and  one  pound 
turkeys. 

£/  Poultry  ration. 


CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  FARMING 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  1955  AND  1956 


1  Qt^R 

iyoo 

iyoo 

1,000 
Do  / 1  ars 

1,000 
Do  1 1  ars 

Farm  Marketings: 

Livestock  and 
n rod net So ..... 

232  792 
739.422 

243  772 
755.151 

Government 

972,214 
7r  292 

998,923 
10,515 

979,506 

1,009,438 

CASH  RECEIPTS  BY  COMMODITIES 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  1955  AND  1956 


COMMODITY 


Livestock  and  products. . 

Dairy  products  

Broilers  

Eggs  

Hogs.  

Cattle  and  calves  

Turkeys  

Chickens  

Other  poultry  

Other  

Crops  

Field  crops: 

Tobacco.  

Cotton  1  int. ........... 

Peanuts  

COrrig  eoe*oeoo*oeoeoeooo 

Soybeans  

Wheat  o  

POt3*tOGS«  ooQooovooooooe 

Cottonseed  

Oats  

Snapbeans  

Sweetpotatoes  

Cucumbers  

Hay  

Lespedeza  seed  

Green  peppers  

Sorghum  grain  

Sweet  corn  

Tomatoes  

Barley  

Cantaloups  

Watermelons  

Lettuce  

Other  

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Apples  

Peaches  

Berries  

Other  

Other  products: 

Forest  

Greenhouse  and  nursery. 

All  commodities  


1955 


1956 


1 ,000 
Do  1 1 ars 


232,  792 

56,746 
52,952 
45,727 
39,025 
24,625 
5,671 
5,286 
410 
2,350 

739,422 

533,701 
53,699 
24,716 
23,481 
9,490 
8,  086 
4,219 
4,832 
3,396 
2,660 
3,565 
2,410 
2,779 
1,538 
749 
1,113 
951 
607 
377 
359 
689 
598 
4,155 

438 

759 
94 

41,186 
8,775 


1,000 
Do  1 1 ars 


972,214 


243 

59 

55 
52 
38 
22 
6 
5 

2 

755 


507 
54 
34 
32 
15 
11 
8 
5 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


772 

575 
126 
009 

655 
966 
906 
115 
597 
823 

151 


247 
509 
110 
309 
583 
848 
357 
331 
237 
585 
025 
514 
512 
617 
032 
018 
990 
983 
642 
506 
500 
443 
4,374 

2,  539 
1,788 
818 
485 

43,074 
9,175 


998,923 


I 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CASH  FARM 
RECEIPTS  DURING  1956  EXCEEDED 
ONE  BILLION  DOLLARS  FOR 
NEW  RECORD  HIGH 

Both  cash  receipts  from  farm  market-jj 
ings  and  total  cash  receipts  from  farming 
(cash  receipts  from  marketings  plus  gov- 
ernment payments)   in  North  Carolina  dur- 
ing  1956  exceeded  all   previous  records. 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings 
set  a  new  record  high  with  $998,923,000, 
exceeding  the  previous  record  1955  total 
of  $9*72,214,000  by  2.7  percent.    Cash  re-l- 
ceipts  from  the  sale  of  crops  during  1956 
totaled   $755,151,000  or  75.6  percent  of 
the  total.     Cash  receipts  from  the  sale|( 
of    livestock   and   livestock   products  a 
mounted   to  ,$243,772,000  or  24.4  percent! 
of  the  total.     Crops  accounted  for  76.  In] 
percent  of  the  total  cash  receipts  froir 
farm  marketings  in  1955. 

Only  nine  states  had  total  cash  re- 
ceipts   from    farming    in    1956   which  ex- 
ceeded North  Carolina's  total  of  $998,923,1 
000.     Total  cash  receipts  in  four  of  thqi( 
nine    states   exceeded   North   Carolina  bs  j 
less  than  42  million  dollars.     Only  three 
states   exceeded  North  Carolina  in  total 
cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  crops  while' 
19  states  exceeded  North  Carolina  in  cash1 
receipts   from  the  sale  of  livestock  andf 
products. 

Cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  to^ 
bacco    accounted   for   slightly   more  than 
half  (50.8  percent)  of  the  total  cash  re-- 
ceipts  from  the  sale  of  all  crops,  live- 
stock and  products. 

Dairy  products  at  $59,575,000  ac- 
counted for  the  largest  share  of  the  cash 
receipts  from  livestock  and  products 
Cash  receipts  from  dairy  products  exceeded 
receipts  from  sales  of  lint  cotton  and 
were  only  slightly  less  than  the  $59,840,00( 
received  from  sales  of  both  cotton  and 
cottonseed.  Cash  receipts  from  sales  of 
broilers  and  eggs,  in  the  order  named, 
ranked  next  in  importance  to  dairy  pro- 
ducts in  cash  receipts  from  livestock  and 
products. 


li 


Broi ler  chicks  placed  in  recent  week, 
wi  1 1  come  to  market  after  demand  ha\ 
started  to  weaken  seasonally.  Conse^ 
quent/y,  prices  this  fall  are  expected  /< 
be  below  the  improved  levels  of  weeks  im\ 
mediately  preceding  July  I. 


HATCHERY  REPORT,  SEPTEMBER  1957 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  North  Caro- 
ina  produced  9, 697, 000  chicks  during 
ng  August.  The  August  hatch  was  367, 000 
hicks  below  July,  but  is  720,000  above 
ugust,  1956. 

The  total  hatch  of  9,697,000  chicks 


during  August  consisted  of  9,478,000  broil- 
er-type chicks  and  219,000  egg-type  chicks. 
Broiler-type  chicks  hatched  January  through 
August  totaled  73,795,000,  compared  with 
69,852,000  during  the  same  period  last 
year.      Hatching  of  egg-type  chicks  dur- 


(Cont  inued  on  Page  7) 
TOTAL  CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES 


State 

DURING  AUGUST 

JANUARY  THROUGH  AUGUST 

And 
Division 

Average 
1951-55 

1956 

1957* 

1956 

1957* 

Thousands 


lorth  Carolina  

4, 965 

8,  977 

9,697 

78, 926 

80,425 

mju  cn  tdrui  nido  » ©  0 «  ©  ° 

■7HQ 
I  Uo 

1  OKC 

1,  Zoo 

1 

1  1  "7QO 

lo,  y«>4 

f£Or^lcL»  oooooooooqooo 

11,543 

20,143 

23,347 

164.112 

189,793 

lOridO-o    0000000909  909 

1,710 

2,478 

2,280 

25,285 

21,250 

^Gl    3-W3,r*Go    9  09999999000 

4,202 

6,471 

6,064 

49,443 

52.729 

laryland. . .  » ........ . 

5,884 

5,609 

6,845 

52,891 

57. 226 

/irginia  

4,712 

6,475 

6,682 

59,235 

56.694 

Vest  Virginia  

674 

1,001 

1,048 

10,021 

9.655 

South  Atlantic  States 

34,392 

52,410 

57,626 

451,695 

481.706 

lew  England  States... 

9,337 

12,091 

11,262 

119,818 

111.101 

lid-Atlantic  States.. 

6,171 

7,836 

8,077 

124,801 

109.438 

]ast  North  Central  ' 1 

10,912 

12,691 

11,562 

230,339 

194.113 

/est  North  Central  ' 1 

6,731 

7,408 

6,308 

269,482 

214.491 

]ast  South  Central   1 ' 

6,658 

14,544 

18,057 

131,680 

154.943 

/est  South  Central  4  * 

10,536 

19,077 

18,279 

177,665 

185,452 

lountain  States  

421 

611 

441 

15, 128 

13.510 

•acific  States  

8,638 

10,  773 

9,798 

109,951 

95.166 

Inited  States  

93,796 

137,441 

141,410 

1,630,559 

1,559.920 

POULTS  HATCHED 


Geographic 
Divisions 

White 
Heavy  Breeds 

Other 
Heavy  Breeds 

Total 
Heavy  Breeds 

Light  Breeds 

1956 

1957* 

1956 

1957* 

1956 

1957* 

1956 

1957* 

POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  AUGUST  1957 


Thousands 


lew  Engl  and  States 
liddle  Atlantic 
last  North  Central 
'est  North  Central 
iouth  Atlantic 
last  South  Central 
'est  South  Central 
,Jlountain 
acific 


7 

5 

4 

1 

11 

6 

0 

0 

22 

20 

7 

25 

29 

45 

15 

7 

166 

58 

2 

6 

168 

64 

107 

170 

369 

515 

0 

5 

369 

520 

330 

173 

33 

2 

19 

24 

52 

26 

513 

488 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

23 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

45 

0 

6 

3 

51 

3 

113 

51 

653 

600 

38 

64 

691 

664 

1,  108 

895 

inited  States 


Preliminary, 


NORTH  CAROLINA  COMMERCIAL  SLAUGHTER  SLIGHTLY  OFF 


Commercial . slaughter  of  livestock  in 
North  Carolina  during  August  amounted  to 
24,880,000  pounds  liveweight.  This  out- 
put, though  up  2.4  percent  from  the  July 
kill,  was  21,000  pounds  below  the  slaughter 
during  August  of  1956.  Calves,  sheep  and 
lambs,  and  hogs  contributed  to  the  decline 
-more  than  offsetting  cattle  slaughter, 
which  showed  a  4.5  percent  increase.  Cur- 
rent August  slaughter  was  comprised  of 
10,912,000  pounds  of  cattle,  858,000  pounds 
of  calves,  11,000  pounds  of  sheep  and 
lambs,  and  13,099,000  pounds  of  hogs. 
Total  liveweight  of  animals  slaughtered 
January  through  August  was  191,035,000 
pounds,  one  percent  below  the  192,761,000 
pounds  for  the  same  period  in  1956. 

UNITED  STATES 

Production  of  red  meat  in  commercial 
slaughter  plants  totaled  2,082  million  in 
August.  The  August  output  was  1  percent 
below   the  July  1957  production  of  2,097 


million  pounds  and  3  percent  below  the 
2,136  million  pounds  for  August  1956. 
Commercial  meat  production  includes  slaugh- 
ter in  Federally  inspected  plants  and 
other  commercial  plants,  but  excludes 
farm  slaughter. 

Red  meat  production  for  the  first  8 
months  of  1957  totaled  16,855  million 
pounds.  This  was  3  percent  less  than  the1 
17,447  million  pounds  produced  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Of  the1 
January-August  volume,  9,  286  million  pounds 
were  beef,  down  1  percent  from  last  year; 
958  million  pounds  were  veal,  down  2  per-l 
cent;  6,137  million  pounds  were  pork, 
down  8  percent;  and  474  millic  pounds 
were  mutton  and  lamb,  down  2  percent.! 
Lard  production  for  the  January-Augustj 
period  at  1,556  million  pounds  was  8  per-! 
cent  below  the  same  period  a  year  earlier." 
The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  during1 
the  8  month  period  was  slightly  above  the1 
comparable  period  of  1956;  while  the  num- 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  7) 


<GRTH  CAROLINA  AND  U.  S.  COMMERCIAL  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  * 


AUGUST 

JANUARY- 

■AUGUST  TOTAL 

Species 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

Thous 

Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cattle 

13.5 

13.7 

10,440 

10,912 

97.6 

95.5 

76,743 

76,  76<| 

Calves 

5.9 

4.6 

1,102 

858 

37.9 

34.8 

7,129 

6,82<j 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.2 

.1 

17 

11 

.9 

.9 

72 

7$ 

Hogs 

62.0 

61.0 

13,342 

13,099 

491.0 

497.0 

108,817 

107,  36J 

TOTAL 

81.6 

79.4 

24,901 

24,880 

627.4 

628.2 

192,761 

191,03? 

Mi  II  ion  Head 

Mi  1  lion  Lbs. 

Mil  lion  Head 

Mi  1 1  ion 

Lbs. 

UNITED  STATES 

Cattle 

2.4 

2.3 

2,202 

2,171 

17.5 

17.5 

16,820 

16,  77C 

Calves 

1.1 

1.0 

273 

243 

7.9 

7.8 

1,769 

1,71.1 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.4 

1.3 

131 

118 

10.6 

10.2 

1,014 

98( 

Hogs 

5.5 

5.3 

1,269 

1,206 

50.5 

46.2 

11,826 

10, 88* 

TOTAL 

10.4 

9.9 

3,875 

3,738 

86.5 

81.7 

31,429 

30,34* 

*  Includes  s  I '  aught er  under  Federal  inspect  ion  and  other  who  I esa I e  and  retail  s I aughtet 

Excludes  farm  s I aughter . 


SLAUGHTER  (Continued) 

•ber  of  calves  slaughtered  was  down  2  per- 
cent, hog  slaughter  was  down  9  percent, 
,and  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  was  down  4 
percent. 

Beef  production  in  August  totaled 
1,195  million  pounds,  2  percent  smaller 
than  in  July  and  1  percent  smaller  than 
in  August  1956.  The  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered  in  August  totaled  2,316,800 
,head,  2  percent  less  than  the  number  killed 
during  both  the  previous  month  and  a  year 
earlier.  August  slaughter  cattle  aver- 
aged 937  pounds  per  head  liveweight,  3 
pounds  heavier  than  in  July  and  9  pounds 
heavier  than  the  average  for  August  1956. 

August  veal  production  totaled  137 
million  pounds.  This  was  4  percent  higher 
than  the  July  output,  but  9  percent  lower 
than  the  August  1956  volume.  Calf  slaugh- 
ter at  1,005,700  head  in  August  compares 
with  985,600  in  July  and  1,119,700  in 
August  1956.  Slaughter  calves  averaged 
242  pounds  per  head  liveweight  which  was 
1  pounds  heavier  than  in  July  but  2  pounds 
lighter  than  in  August  last  year. 

Pork  production  during  August  totaled 
394  million  pounds- -1  percent  above  a 
nonth  earlier,  but  4  percent  below  the 
level  of  August  1956.  Hog  slaughter  was 
5,309,400  head,  5  percent  above  the  July 
all  of  5,032,700  head  but  4  percent  less 
than  the  5,524,000  head  slaughtered  in 
August  1956.  Slaughter  hogs  averaged  227 
pounds  in  August,  13  pounds  lighter  than 
in  July  and  3  pounds  lighter  than  in  Aug- 
ist  last  year. 

Lard  production  in  August  totaled  159 
nillion  pounds,  4  percent  below  the  level 
bf  a  month  earlier  and  8  percent  below  a 
/ear  ago.  The  amount  of  lard  rendered  per 
100  pounds  liveweight  of  hogs  slaughtered 
vas  13.2  pounds  compared  with  13.8  pounds 
'in  July  and  13.  6  pounds  in  August  1956. 

Output  of  lamb  and  mutton  in  August 
|vas  56  million  pounds,  7  percent  below  a 
•nonth  ago  and  10  percent  below  August 
L956.  August  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter 
lumbered  1,259,000  head,  7  percent  below 
i  month  earlier  and  12  percent  below  Aug- 
lst  last  year.  Sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered 
'luring  the  month  averaged  94  pounds  -  2 
rounds  heavier  than  the  average  for  July 
md  August  last  year. 

I  Poultry  slaughter  in  August  1957  was 
146  million  pounds,  ready-to-cook  basis. 
Output  in  August  was  11  percent  above  a 
lionth  earlier,  1  percent  above  August 
1.956  and  37  percent  above  the  1947-56 
'iverage  for  August. 


HATCHERY  (Continued) 
ing  August  was  only  35  percent  of  the 
622, 000  chicks  hatched  during  August, 
1956.  Egg- type  chicks  hatched  January 
through  August  totaled  6,630,000  and  com- 
pares with  9,074,000  for  the  same  period 
in  1956. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  number  of  chicks  produced  by 
commercial  hatcheries  during  August  to- 
taled 141,410,000.  This  was  3  percent 
above  the  output  in  August  1956  and  51 
percent  above  the  1951-55  average  for  the 
month.  The  number  of  broiler  chicks  pro- 
duced during  August  accounted  for  all  the 
increase  above  last  year. 

Broiler  chicks  hatched  during  August, 
which  accounted  for  91  percent  of  chicks 
hatched  during  the  month,  totaled  129,032, 

000  chicks,  compared  with  123,136,000  in 
August  1956  --  an  increase  of  5  percent. 
The  number  produced  during  the  first  8 
months  of  this  year  totaled  1,067,600,000. 
compared  with  1,025,152,000  during  the 
same  months  last  year  an  increase  of 
4  percent.  The  demand  for  broiler  chicks 
remains  above  that  of  a  year  ago.  The 
number  of  eggs  in  incubators  on  September 

1  was  7  percent  more  than  the  number  in 
incubators  on  September  1,  1956,  indi- 
cating a  larger  hatch  of  broiler  chicks 
in  September  this  year  than  last. 

Chicks  hatched  for  egg  production 
during  August  totaled  12,378,000  compared 
with  14,305,000  in  August  1956  —  a  de- 
crease of  13  percent.  A  September  hatch 
of  non-broiler  chicks  smaller  than  in 
September  last  year  is  indicated.  The 
number  of  non- broiler  eggs  in  incubators 
on  September  1  was  19  percent  less  than 
the  number  in  incubators  on  September  1, 
1956.  Chicks  produced  for  egg  production 
during  the  months  January  through  August 
totaled  492,320,000,  compared  with  605, 
407,000  during  the  same  period  in  1956  --' 
a  decrease  of  19  percent. 

Heavy  breed  poults  hatched  during 
August  totaled  664,000,  compared  with 
691,000  in  August  1956  --  a  decrease  of  4 
percent.  Light  breed  poults  hatched  dur- 
ing August  totaled  895,000  -  down  19  per- 
cent from  the  hatch  in  August  1956.  Small- 
er hatches  in  September  this  year  than 
last  are  indicated.  The  number  of  heavy 
breed  eggs  in  incubators  on  September  1 
was  7  percent  less  than  the  number  in  in- 
cubators on  September  1,  1956.  The  number 
of  light  breed  eggs  in  incubators  on  Sept- 
ember 1  was  40  percent  less  than  a  year 
earlier. 
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primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRI CULTU RAL  WORKERS 
original  Information  Direct  From 
Farmers  and  other  Local  Sources 


COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


COMMODITY 


PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 


Aug.  15 
1957 


Sep.  15 
1957 


PARITY 
PRICES  U 


Aug.  15 
1957 


Sep.  15 
1957 


AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OF  PARITY 


Aug.  15 
1957 


Sep.  If 
1957 


Cotton,  Lb  

Wheat,  Bu  

Corn,  Bu  

Oats,  Bu  

Barley,  Bu  

Rye,  Bu  

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt  

Hogs,  Cwt. ........... 

Lambs,  Cwt  

Chickens,  All,  Lb.... 

Eggs,  Do/jo  ........... 

Milk,  Whlse,  Cwt.  2/. 


0    ■    •    0  o 


«  I   ■   0  •  o 


oeotteoooo 


DOLLARS 

.3283 
1.90 
1.23 
.577 
.830 
1.00 
18.  20 
20.00 
20.30 
.192 
.363 
J/  4.16 


DOLLARS 

.3297 
1.90 
1.  15 
.^03 
.818 
1.03 
17.  70 
19.10 
20.20 
.172 
.400 
4/  4.39 


DOLLARS      DOLLARS      PERCENT  PERCENT 


.3693 
2.50 
1.81 

.873 
1.36 
1.67 
22.40 
21.80 
24.80 
.  285 
.478 
4.81 


.3706 
2.51 
1.82 

.876 
1.36 
1.68 
22.40 
21.90 
24.90 
.286 
.480 
4.82 


89 
76 
68 
66 
61 
60 
81 
92 
82 
67 
5/  70 
£/  88 


5/. 
SJ 


89!! 
76ID 
63  | 
69 
60 
61 
79 
87 
81 
60 
75 
88 


JJ    Ef fee t i ve  parity  prices  as  computed  currently  in  months   i nd i cated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes   then  in  effect. 
2J    Est  i  mated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  who  I  esa  I  e  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
3J  Revised. 
4J    Pre  I i m i nary . 

5J    Percentage  of  seasona 1 1 y  adjusted  prices  to  parity  prices. 
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N.  C.  CORN  PRODUCTION 
24  PERCENT  BELOW  1956 
AND  5  PERCENT  BELOW  AVERAGE 

Based  on  probable  yield  reports 
rom  growers  as  of  October  1,  a  corn 
rop  of  61,050,000  bushels  is  forecast, 
crop  of  this  size  would  be  24  percent 
elow  the  record  80,688,000  bushels 
roduced  in  1956  and  5  percent  below 
le  10-year  average  production  of 
1,145,000   bushel  s. 

The  indicated  yield  of  33.0  bushels 
3  8.0  bushels  below  the  previous  record 
)56  yield  but  is  3.6  bushelsabove  the 
)46-55  average.  Weather  conditions 
iring  the  growing  season  were  not  very 
ivorable  for  corn.  Dry  weather  during 
ily  caused  serious  damage  to  considerable 
:reage  in  the  heavy  producing  Coastal 

(C  ontinued  on  Page  2  J 


PEANUT  PRODUCTION  UNCHANGED 

The  1957  peanut  production  is 
stimated  at  274,350,000  pounds  and 
unchanged  from  the  September  fore- 
kst.  The  indicated  yield  per  acre 
1,550  pounds  is  200  pounds  less  than 
1956  but  is  320  pounds  above  the 
)46-55  average  of  1,230  pounds.  The 
lin  area  of  production  was  very  dry 
)r  several  weeks  during  July  and 
igust  and  crop  growth  was  retarded, 
fter  rains  came  the  crop  responded 
ivorably  and  above  average  yields 
*e  expected  on  most  farms. 

UNITED  STATES 

Production  of  peanuts  for  picking* 
id  threshing,  estimated  at  1,536  mil- 
-.on  pounds,  is  down  about  4  percent 
'om  the  September  1  forecast.  Lower 
.eld  per  acre  prospects  in  Virginia 
id  the  important  Southeastern  States 
Ifset  higher  yields  estimated  for 
ilahoma  and  Texas. 


N.  C.  TOBACCO  ESTIMATES 
SHOW  INCREASE 

Based  on  information  as  of  October 
1  from  tobacco  growers,  warehousemen  and 
other  key  members  of  the  industry,  pro- 
duction of  1957  tobacco  in  North  Carolina 
will  exceed  that  estimated  a  month 
earl ier. 

Production  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
is  now  estimated  at  638,550,000  pounds, 
up  over  twenty-three  million  pounds,  or 
3.8  percent,  from  the  615,275,000  pounds 
reported  as  of  September  1.  The  largest 
contribution  to  this  increase  is  expected 
to  come  from  the  Eastern  Belt  (Type  12) 
where  present  indicated  yields  have 
reached  1,525  pounds  per  acre--up  75 
pounds  from  the  forecast  of  a  month 
earlier.  An  improvement  in  yields  is 
noted  also  for  the  Border  Belt  (Type  13) 
in  which  final  sales  indicate  an  aver- 
age of  1,575  pounds  per  acre  as  compared 
with  the  1,525-pound  estimate  of  Sept- 
ember 1.  Similarly,  Type  11,  Middle 
and  Old  Belts,  rose  25  pounds  to  place 
the  current  estimated  yield  at  1,300 
pounds.  Indications  of  burley  yield 
remained  unchanged. 

By  types  the  current  prospects  are 
as  follows:  For  Type  11  (Middle  and 
Old  Belts)  production  is  placed  at 
221,000,000  pounds  at  a  yield  of  1,300 
pounds  per  acre.  This  would  be  about 
36  percent  short  of  the  346,175,000 
pounds  produced  in  1956  and  29  percent 
under  the  309,670,000  pounds  for  the 
1946-55  ten-year  average.  At  a  1,525- 
pound  yield,  Type  12  production  is 
expected  to  reach  330,925,000  pounds 
which  would  be  one-third  less  than 
the  496,320,000-pound  production  for 
1956  and  26  percent  less  than  the 
450,126,000-pound  ten-year  average. 
Border  Belt  Type  13  production,  estimated 
at  86,625,000  pounds  and  yielding  1,575 
pounds  to  the  acre,   falls  under  last 

(C  ontinued  on  Page  2) 
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CORN  (Continued) 

Plains  area;  also  in  a  number  of  counties 
in  the  Piedmont  area.  Some  late  planted 
acreage  of  corn  came  through  with  very 
good  yields,  being  benefited  by  rains 
that  came  in  August. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  production  of  all  corn  is  fore- 
cast at  3,305  million  bushels--up  3 
percent  from  a  month  ago.  This  is  4 
percent  below  last  year' s  crop,  but  6 
percent  above  average.  The  yield  of 
45.7  bushels  per  acre  slightly  exceeds 
last  year' s  record  and  is  far  above  the 
average  of  37.8  bushels.  Of  the  all 
corn  production,  2,955  million  bushels 
are  expected  to  be  harvested  for  grain 
compared  with  3,081  million  last  year 
and  the  average  of  2,812  million  bushels. 

September  weather  conditions  were 
very  favorable  for  the  development  of 
the  crop.  The  late  planted  corn  needed 
time  to  reach  maturity  before  frosts 
and  generally  frost  in  northern  areas 
held  off  to  about  normal  or  later  dates. 
Most  of  the  late  corn  intended  for  grain 
has  passed  the  critical  danger  point 
in  relation  to  frost.  Very  little  corn 
was  harvested  for  grain  before  October 
1  though  silo  filling  proceeded  rapidly 
during  September. 


TOBACCO  (Continued) 

year's  119,000,000  pound  production  by 
27  percent  and  is  below  the  ten-year 
111,330,000-pound  production  by  22 
percent.  Estimated  production  of  all 
flue-cured  tobacco  at  638,550,000 
pounds  is  down  from  that  of  last  year 
(961,495,000  pounds)  by  about  34  per- 
cent and  the  current  prospect  is  for 
the  shortest  crop  since  1943. 

Burley  tobacco  for  the  State,  at 
an  estimated  production  of  19,200,000 
pounds,  shows  an  increase  of  10.4  per- 
cent over  last  year's  17,390,000  pounds 
and  it  exceeds  the  ten-year  average  by 
3.7  percent.  The  current  burley  yield 
is  placed  at  2,000  pounds  per  acre  or 
at  the  same  level  expected  a  month  ago. 

UNITED  STATES 

Flue-cured  production,  estimated  at 
960  million  pounds,  is  nearly  3  percent 
above  the  September  1  forecast  but  still 
33  percent  below  1956,  26  percent  below 
the  1946-55  average  and  the  lowest  since 


1943.  Appraisals  of  marketings  through 
September  indicate  a  substantially  heavier 
crop  than  was  expected  earlier  in  the 
season,  particularly  in  North  Carolina. 

Burley  prospects  of  481  million 
pounds  are  off  about  7  million  from  a! 
month  ago  and  compare  with  a  506 -mi  11  ion 
pound  crop  harvested  in  1956  and  the  10- 
year  average  of  573  million  pounds. 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  account  for  most! 
of  the  decline  from  September  1.  High 
humidity  prevailed  in  these  two  major 
producing  States  during  much  of  September.: 


SWEETPOTATO  PRODUCTION 

PROSPECTS  UP  j 

North  Carolina  sweetpotato  produc- 
tion, as  of  October  1,  indicates  a  coni 
siderable  improvement  from  September  ; 
and  is  now  estimated  at  2,470,000  cwt. 
The  current  estimated  production  is  * 
percent  above  the  2,376,000  cwt.  produce*; 
in  1956  but  is  8  percent  below  average; 
October  1  prospects  point  to  an  averagi 
yield  of  65  cwt  per  acre,  compared  t< 
66  cwt.  in  195o  and  59  cwt.  for  th<! 
10-year  average.  That  portion  of  thti 
crop  still  growing  during  Sept embe 
showed  improvement,  and  yields  froi 
recent  diggings  are  somewhat  bette' 
than  expected  earlier. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  1957  production  of  sweetpotatoesi 
based  on  October  1  prospects,  is  forecas 
at  17,180,000  cwt.,  6  percent  above  th| 
estimate  for  September  1.     The  Octobe: 
forecast  of  production  is  2  percen 
above  1956  but  15  percent  below  th\ 
1949-55  average.     Average  yield  pel 
acre  indicated  for  1957  of  62.7  cwt 
is  3.3  cwt.   above  the  1956  figure  anj 
8.7  cwt.   above  average.     Compared  witj 
1956,   the  prospective  higher  yield  thi 
year  more  than  offsets  the  reduction  ii 
acreage. 

N.  C.  APPLE  CROP  BETTER 

THAN  AVERAGE 

According  to  reports  from  producer 
as  of  October  1,  the  1957  North  Carolinj 
apple  crop  will  amount  to  1,400,00| 
bushels.  Estimated  at  the  same  leve 
as  the  forecast  of  a  month  earlier, 
production  of  this  size  would  excee' 
the  1946-55  ten-year  average  of  1,222,00! 
bushels  by  about  15  percent,  or  178,00 
bushels.  The  expected  production,  howi 
ever,  is  short  of  the  1956  1,750,000 
bushel  crop  --  the  largest  since  1952  *| 
by  20  percent  or  350,000  bushels. 


COTTON  REPORT  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1957 


The  19  57  North  Carolina  cotton 
crop  is  forecast  at  250,000  bales  of 
!500  pounds  gross  weight.  This  is  10,000 
Ibales  below  the  estimate  for  the  first 
'of  September  and  at  this  level  of  pro- 
duction would  fall  short  of  the  359,000 
ibales  harvested  in  1956  by  about  30 
percent.  It  would  be  well  below  the 
1946-55  ten-year  average  of  449,000 
bales  to  the  extent  of  44  percent.  The 
'forecast  is  based  upon  reports  from 
growers,  ginners,  and  others  throughout 
the  cotton  growing  areas  of  the  State. 

October  1  lint  yield  per  acre  is 
estimated  at  338  pounds  as  compared 
with  391  pounds  last  year  and  the  ten- 
year  average  yield  of  320  pounds. 

Weather  conditions  during  the  last 
Df  September  were  generally  unfavorable 
for  cotton.      Frequent   rains  caused 
otton  plants  to  put  on  new  growth 


and  accelerated  the  growth  of  grass 
and  weeds.  This  condition  was  more 
pronounced  in  areas  which  previously 
had  been  very  dry  and  in  which  plant 
foods  had  been  only  partially  utilized. 
The  resulting  thickening  of  foliage 
retarded  the  opening  of  mature  bolls 
and,  in  some  areas,  caused  bolls  to 
rot.  In  other  sections  rains  did  not 
materially  reduce  yields  but  brought 
about  a  reduction  in  cotton  quality. 

UNITED  STATES 

For  the  United  States,  the  October 
1  forecast  of  12,401,000  bales  is  312,000 
bales  less  than  the  September  forecast. 
If  the  estimate  materializes,  the  United 
States  crop  would  be  909,000  bales  below 
the  production  of  19  56.  Details  of  the 
report,  by  States,  follow: 


OCT. 

1  CONDITION 

YIELD  PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION  (500*)  2J 

WIN- 

Acreage 

Aver- 

Indi- 

Aver- 

Indi- 

Aver- 

Indi- 

NINGS 

.tate 

for 

age 

1956 

cated 

age 

1956 

cated 

age 

1956 

cated 

TO 

Harves  z 

1946- 

1957 

1946- 

1957 

1946- 

1957 

OCT.  1 

1957 

1955 

1955 

Oct.  1 

1955 

crop 

1957 

1/ 

(OOO) 

(Percent ) 

(Pounds  Lint) 

(Thousand  Bales) 

C. 

355 

71 

83 

70 

320 

391 

338 

449 

359 

250 

74 

1  C. 

500 

69 

75 

70 

305 

360 

336 

647 

513 

350 

210 

i. 

578 

69 

73 

73 

264 

334 

345 

679 

579 

415 

278 

Bin. 

475 

74 

82 

76 

374 

488 

455 

579 

552 

450 

71 

a. 

740 

71 

72 

70 

296 

370 

357 

891 

750 

550 

277 

.ss. 

1,350 

73 

81 

74 

363 

493 

498 

1,702 

1,609 

1,400 

302 

». 

307 

76 

90 

64 

384 

586 

391 

385 

448 

250 

21 

±. 

1,  135 

71 

79 

78 

360 

500 

543 

1,444 

1,426 

1,  285 

154 

u 

455 

72 

83 

64 

357 

496 

422 

606 

581 

400 

97 

;la. 

575 

59 

46 

75 

170 

175 

275 

374 

261 

330 

9 

uxas 

5,925 

70 

68 

83 

208 

280 

332 

3,742 

3,615 

4,  100 

860 

Mex. 

181 

89 

94 

89 

551 

797 

756 

253 

301 

285 

14 

('iz. 

350 

91 

95 

91 

718 

1,  108 

1,  138 

620 

829 

830 

69 

ilif. 

716 

92 

96 

96 

683 

924 

989 

1,  249 

1,446 

1,475 

54 

Dhersi 

/  44 

295 

341 

333 

49 

41 

31 

9 

!  R. 

13,686 

73 

77 

80 

300 

409 

435 

13,  669 

13,310 

12,  401 

2,  499 

'  September  I  estimate.     2J  Product i on  ginned  and  to  be  ginned.     A  500-pound  bale 
stains  about  460  net  pounds  of  I  int.    J/  Virginia,   Florida,   Illinois,  Kansas, 
'ntucky  and  Nevada. 
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SORGHUM  GRAIN  PRODUCTION 
SLIGHTLY  HIGHER 


1957  HONEY  PRODUCTION 
Selected  States 


Sorghum  grain  production  as  of  Oct- 
ober 1  is  estimated  at  2,300,000  bushels 
and  is  92,000  bushels  above  the  September 
1  forecast.  Yield  per  acre  is  indicated 
at  25.0  bushels  compared  with  27.0 
bushels  in  1956  and  26.5  bushels  for 
the  1946-55  average.  A  good  portion 
of  the  crop  has  been  harvested  in  the 
main  area  of  production  and  yields  are 
turning  out  better  than  first  anticipated. 


SEPTEMBER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
AT  RECORD  LEVEL 

Production  of  eggs  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  September  amounted  to  134 
million,  a  record  output  for  the  month 
and  8  million  more  than  the  previous 
September  high  established  in  1956.  The 
increase  in  production  came  from  both  a 
larger  number  of  laying  hens  and  pullets 
per  farm  and  from  a  higher  rate  of  lay 
per  100  birds.  Hens  and  pullets  of 
laying  age  on  farms  totaled  9,296,000 
as  compared  with  8,966*000  a  year  earlier. 
The  September  production  per  100  layers 
this  year  averaged  1,446  as  against 
1,401  during  the  same  month  in  1956. 


GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  N.  C.  FARMS 
OCTOBER  1,  1957 

Grain  stocks  on  N.  C.  farms,  as  of 
October  1,  are  larger  for  corn  and  soy- 
beans, while  all  other  stocks  are  smaller. 
Stocks  of  com,  sorghum  grain,  and  soy- 
beans are  from  1956  crop  production, 
while  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye  are 
from  1957  production.  Stocks  on  farms 
by  kinds  are  shown  in  the  table  below. 


Crop 

1956 

1957 

/,  000 

1 ,000 

Bushel s 

Bushel s 

Corn  JJ 

4,369 

4,973 

'Vheat 

4,616 

2,291 

Oats 

11,808 

7,207 

Soybeans 

25 

134 

Barley 

1,445 

1,008 

Rye 

230 

165 

Sorghum  Grain 

84 

32 

JJ    OM  Crop. 


State 

Colonies 
Of  Bees 

Honey 
Production 

Honey  For 

Sale  In 
Producer' s 
Hand  Sept. 
15.   19  57 

(OOO) 

(OOO  Lbs.  J 

(OOO  Lbs.} 

N.  C. 

187 

3,9  27 

1,  296 

Del. 

3 

36 

26 

Md. 

28 

560 

280 

va. 

150 

3,  450 

1,  242 

W.  Va. 

108 

1,512 

318 

&  C. 

55 

1,  320 

238 

Ga. 

217 

6,076 

1,519 

Pi  a. 

263 

19,725 

5,918 

U.  S. 

5,  406 

235,  413 

98,9  31 

N.  C.  SOYBEAN  PRODUCTION 
SECOND  LARGEST 

Based  on  probable  yield  reports 
from  growers  as  of  October  1,  a  soybean 
crop  of  8,756,000  bushels  is  forecast 
up  898,000  bushels  from  September 
t.  A  crop  of  this  size,  if  it  mate- 
rializes, would  be  the  second  largest 
production  of  record  for  North  Carolina. 
A  record  crop  of  8,944,000  bushels  was 
produced  in  1956. 

Yield  is  indicated  at  19.5  bushels, 
compared  with  21.5  bushels  in  1956  and 
is  3.9  bushels  above  average.  Reports 
of  probable  yield  indicate  the  crop 
improved  during  the  month  of  September. 
More  than  half  of  the  soybean  acreage 
is  in  good  condition  as  a  result  of 
of  recent  favorable  growing  conditions. 

UNITED  STATES 

Soybean  prospects  improved  sharply 
during  September  and  another  bumper 
crop  is  nearing  realization.  Produc- 
tion is  estimated  at  487  million  bushels, 
up  6  percent  from  last  month,  7  percent 
above  1956,  the  previous  high,  and  79 
percent  above  the  10-year  average.  The 
large  production  is  the  result  of  the 
highest  acreage  of  record  and  also 
record  yields.  The  indicated  yield 
of  22.5  bushels  per  acre  compares  with 
21.8  bushels  last  year  and  the  10-year 
average  of  20.2  bushels  per  acre.  The 
previous  record  yield  was  22.3  bushels 
per  harvested  acre  in  1949. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  WEATH 

September  weather  in  North  Carolina 
was  affected  by  several  slow  moving 
weather  fronts  which  remained  in  or  near 
the  State  for  several  days  at  a  time, 
and  by  several  low  pressure  storms  which 
originated  either  along  the  slow  moving 
fronts  or  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
passed  over  or  near  North  Carolina  to 
disturb  the  weather.  As  a  result  of 
these  disturbances,  September  weather 
was  considerably  more  cloudy  than  is 
usual  for  the  time  of  year,  and  thunder- 
storms occurred  with  gr eat er- th an- 
average  frequency.  Cloudiness  was 
especially  persistent  during  three 
periods,  centered  around  the  8th,  the 
18th  nd  the  28th,  when  different  parts 
of  North  Carolina  had  from  one  to  five 
days  of  solia^   cloudy  skies. 

September  temperatures  in  North 
Carolina  changed  with  the  calendar 
seasons  more  precisely  than  can  usually 
be  expected.  The  last  days  of  summer, 
through  September  23,  were  nearly  all 
warm  days,  with  maximum  temperatures 
mostly  in  the  eighties  and  occasionally 
climbing  into  the  low  nineties,  and 
minimum  readings  near  70  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  State.  A  cold  front  passed 
through  North  Carolina  on  the  23rd,  and 
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the  first  days  of  autumn  were  cool; 
daily  maximum  readings  ranged  from  the 
50s  to  the  70s,  while  minimum  tempera- 
tures as  low  as  the  40s  occurred  on 
several  mornings.  Average  temperatures 
over  the  month  were  near  normal  in  all 
sections  of  the  State. 

Rain  fell  with  much  greater  than 
average  frequency  in  September,  many 
stations  having  more  than  twenty  days 
with  measurable  rain.  The  amounts  of 
rain  that  fell  were  not  usually  large, 
and  some  stations  had  little  more  than 
the  normal  amount  for  September.  >iost 
areas,  however,  had  one  or  more  heavy 
downpours  during  the  month,  bringing 
the  total  up  to  considerably  more  than 
normal.  Outstanding  among  the  heavy 
rains  were:  those  falling  in  the  Moun- 
tains and  western  Piedmont  on  the  16th 
and  17th,  with  amounts  totaling  up  to 
9  inches  in  parts  of  Iredell  County  on 
the  twodays;  and  the  coastal  rains  of 
the  29th,  which  exceeded  9  inches  in 
24  hours  at  Southport.  September  totals 
reported  ranged  from  around  four  inches 
at  points  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Mountains  to  thirteen  inches  at  places 
on  the  southern  slopes  and  on  the  extreme 
southeast  coast. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL,  SEPTEMBER  1957 
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primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original  Information  Direct  From 
Farmers  and  other  Local  Sources 


SHORT  PECAN  CROP  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Reports  /rom  producers  as  of  October 
1  uphold  the  September  1  forecast  of  an 
expected  1,200,000-pound  production  of 
pecans  in  North  Carolina.  If  such  a 
crot  materializes,  it  will  fall  short 
of  the  2,600,000  pounds  produced  in  1956 
by  54  percent,  and  it  would  be  39  percent 
below  the  1946-55  ten-year  average. 
Many  trees  that  produced  a  heavy  crop 
in  1956  have  set  a  very  light  crop  this 
year.  Shedding  of  nuts  was  noticeable 
during  the  dry  weather  of  July  and  early 
August,  and  light  insect  damage  has  been 
reported  for  some  areas.  Prom  the  indi- 
cated total  production,  an  estimated 
1,000,000  pounds  will  come  from  improved 
varieties  and  200,000  pounds  will  come 
from  wild  or  seedling  varieties. 

UNITED  STATES 

Production  for  1957  is  estimated 
at  122,150,000  pounds,  30  percent  less 
than  last  year,  and  12  percent  below 
average.  Improved  varieties  are  even 
shorter  than  in  1955.  The  estimate  of 
37,350,000  pounds  this  season  is  65 


percent  below  last  year  and  41  percent 
below  average.  Seedling  varieties, 
however,  at  84,800,000  pounds,  are 
26  percent  above  last  year  and  12 


State 

1956 

Indicated 
1957 

1,000 
Pounds 

1,000 

Pounds 

N.  C. 

2,600 

1,200 

S.  C. 

8,600 

2,000 

Ga. 

60,000 

14,500 

Pla. 

4,000 

3,300 

Ala. 

30,500 

7,000 

Miss. 

12,100 

5,800 

Ark. 

3,800 

6,  100 

La. 

14,000 

14,000 

Okla. 

7,100 

25,000 

Texas 

27,500 

39,500 

N.  Mexico 

3,500 

3,750 

U.  S. 

173,700 

122,150 
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COOPERATIVE  CROP  REPORTING  SERVICE 


NO.  244 


RALEIGH.   N.  C. 
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N.  C.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX 
DOWN  ONE  PERCENT 

The  "All  Farm  Products'*  index  of 
prices  received  by  North  Carolina  farmers 
at  local  markets  declined  3  points,  or 
one  percent,  during  the  month  ended 
October  15.  The  October  index  at  296 
percent  of  its  1910-14  average  is  12 
points  above  a  year  earlier,  but  is  one 
point  below  the  October  1954  index. 
The  All  Crops  Index  dropped  4  points 
owing  to  lower  prices  for  cotton,  oil 
bearing  crops  and  grains  which  more 
than  off-set  slightly  higher  prices  for 
commercial  vegetables  and  fruits. 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


PRICES  RECEIVED  DOWN  5  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  UNCHANGED 
PARITY  RATIO  81 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by  Farm- 
ers dropped  5  points  (2  percent)  during 
the  month  ended  in  Mid- October,  Lower 
prices  for  most  meat  animals,  oranges, 
corn,  and  cotton  were  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  decline,,  Partially  off- 
setting were  higher  prices  for  dairy  pro- 
ducts and  eggSo  The  October  Index  at  240 
percent  of  its  1910-14  average  was  3  per- 
cent above  a  year  earliern 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  for  Com- 
modities and  Services,  including  Interest, 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 
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PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  GROWERS  FOR 


FRUITS  AND  ALL  FARM  PRODUCTS 

UNITED  STATES 

%  OF  1910-14" 


300 


200 


100- 


All  farm  products 


1935 


1940 


1945 


1950 


1955 


1960 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC.  4501-  57(9)      AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


From  1951  to  1955,  prices  received 
by  growers  for  fruit  increased  while  prices 
for  all  farm  products  declined.  In  1956 
and  1957,   the  level  of  prices  for  fruit 


1 


was  close  to  that  for  all  farm  products, 
similar  to  the  relationship  before  World 
War  II. 


N.  C.   PRICES  (Continued) 

Lower  prices  for  meat  animals, 
especially  hogs,  were  responsible  for 
the  drop  of  one  point  in  the  Livestock 
and  Livestock  Products  Index.  The 
Poultry  and  Dairy  Products  Index  increased 
1  and  8  points,  respectively.  Higher 
egg  prices  held  the  Poultry  Index  up, 
since  broiler  prices  dropped  more  than 
one  cent  per  pound. 

The  ratio  of  prices  received  by 
North  Carolina  farmers  to  prices  paid 
by  U.  S.  farmers  dropped  one  percent 
from  a  month  earlier.  The  current  ratio 
at  100  percent  is  6  percent  less  than 
on  October  15,  1954.  The  current  index 
of  Prices  Paid  by  U.  S.  farmers  is  17 
joints  above  the  October  1954  index. 

U.  S.  PRICES  (Continued) 

Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates  was  296  on 
October  15,  the  same  as  in  mid- September 
and  3  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 
Prices  paid  for  family  living  items  de- 
clined slightly  during  the  month,  but 
prices  paid  for  production  goods  were  un- 
changed. The  farm  wage  index  advanced  2 
percent  to  a  new  all-time  high. 

With  the  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  off  moderately  and  the  Index  of 
Prices  Paid  including  Interest,  Taxes, 
and  Wage  Rates  steady,  the  October  Parity 
Ratio  dropped  2  points  under  mid-September 
to  81. 


FEED:  Fall  and  winter  prices  for 
feed  grains  probably  wi 1 1  continue  below 
fast  year's  levels.  Production  is  a  near 
record,  carryover  a  record,  and  supply  ot 
by-product  feeds  is  again  large.  Totai 
feed  concentrate  supply  for  1957-58  feed' 
ing  season  is  at  a  new  peak,  both  in  totai 
and  per  animal  unit. 


Prices  received  by  U.  S.  farmers, 
after  increasing  each  month  from  February 
to  August,  declined  somewhat  -by  mid-Octo- 
ber. This  was  mainly  due  to  reduct ion  in 
meat  animals  and  vegetables.  Further  sea- 
sonal declines  are  likely  in  I i ve stock 
prices  this  fall  but  prices  of  cattle, 
milk,  and  eggs  are  expected  to  hold  above 
a  year  earlier. 


LIVESTOCK:  Slaughter  of  U.  S.  feo 
cattle  this  fall  is  expected  to  be  about 
as  large  as  in  the  fall  of  1956.  Prices 
in  early  October  averaged  below  those  ot 
a  year  earlier  but  are  expected  to  ho-lo 
up  better  than  last  year  when  they  de- 
clined sharply.  Grass  cattle  supplies 
are  smaller  than  last  fall.  Demand  for 
feeders  cont inued  strong  at  the  end  ot 
September,  and  no  more  than  a  moderate 
seasonal  price  decline  is  expected. 


N.  C.  AND  U.  S.  INDEX  NUMBERS 


INDEX 


Sep, 
15 
1957 


Oct, 
15 
1957 


Oct, 
15 
1956 


Oct, 
15 
1955 


Oct, 
15 
19541 


NOPTH  CAROLINA  INDEX  NUMBERS 


All  Farm  Products 
All  Crops  

Tobacco 

Cotton,  o 

Oil  Bearing,,, 

Grains. 

Commercial  Vegetables 
Fruits. . 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products 

Meat  Animals 

Poultry.. 

Dairy. .... 
Ratio  of  Prices  Rec' d,  to  Paid*. . 


099  009999909000000 

•   00    0*00    9  9    9    9   9    9    OOOOOOOO    OO  9 

QOO    OOO    O0O90OO0    OOOO  00909 
90009900000000    OO  9 
90090000Q0    900  90000009900 
OOOOO    9900  O 
90000990000000090909999 

Livestock  Products. 

900    900900900990090  O 
000990000099990  0099999 


990999099990  O 


9    9    9    9    0    0  9 


9    9    9  9 


Prices  Received. . 
Prices  Paid,   Int.  ,  Taxes  & 

Wages  Rates. . 
Parity  Ratio 


oooooooo 


'  O    9    9    9    9  0 


90O909O9Q0OO0009900 
9000090909 


OOOO 


299 
319 
410 
276 
278 
156 
212 
267 
232 
282 
200 
236 
101 


245 

296 
83 


296 
315 
410 
256 
273 
152 
218 
270 
231 
266 
201 
244 
100 


284 
302 
382 
260 
306 
147 
232 
269 
218 
236 
197 
235 
99 


295 
313 
398 
260 
297 
154 
208 
365 
232 
232 
230 
239 
105 


UNITED  STATES   INDEX  NUMBERS 


297 

316 

392! 

297 

315 

178 

238 

261 

227! 

259 

201 

239! 

106 


241 

279 
87 


*  Ratio  of  N.  C.  Prices  received  to  U.  S.  Prices  paid. 
JJ  Revised. 


MOST  NORTH  CAROLINA  FEED  PRICES  DOWN 


Prices  paid  by  North  Carolina  farmers 
for  mixed  dairy  feeds  declined  five  cents 
per  hundredweight  during  the  month  ended 
October  15. 

Prices  paid  for  soybean  meal,  cotton- 
seed meal  and  meat  scrap  were  unchanged 
from  a  month  earlier.  Prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  soybean  meal  and  meat  scrap 
as  of  October  15,  1957  were  down  five 
cents  from  a  year  earlier,  while  cotton- 
seed meal  was  15  cents  higher  than  a 
year  earlier. 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


IN . 

U  . 

i  1  c 

U.  b. 

COMVDD ITY 

UNIT 

9fp  15 

WW  1  .      1  3 

On     1  ^ 
Uw I .     1 □ 

1  JO  / 

1 

1  3J  / 

1  QR7 

DDT.T  JSP^ 
UULLniXu 

TnRArrn 

1  R 

SRI 

*  J'J  1 

55  fi 

550 

f*n  rm 

Bi  i 

1  ^7 

1  95 

1  Ofi 

1  •  WW) 

WHF  AT 

Bu 

1  QO 

?  no 

C  •  WW 

Bu 

75 

7ft 

fil  9 

RAPI  FY 

Bu 

1   •  WO 

1  0*3 

ft^^ 

i  qo 

9  no 

1  C\9 

PwT 
W  W  1  , 

9   1  O 

C  ,  1  W 

9    1  5 

1  4^ 

Bi  i 

9   1 0 

c.  .  1  W 

9    1 5 

9  04 

Pp  AMI  (Tc; 

1  R 

1  1  0 

1  1  0 

Cn  TTHKJ 

1  R 

^10 

PnTTnM  crcrj 

Tom 

I  (JIN 

c*a  no 

ZJO  .  WW 

Al  C\Ci 

4Q  ftO 

H  3  «  OW 

Wnni 

5*3 

CwT 

1  Q  60 

1  ft  00 

1  QO 

1  V  .  JW 

Rf  p  f  C atti  p 

CwT 

V-'TT  |  , 

14  on 

1  A  OO 

17  "30 

If.  OW 

CWT. 

19.70 

19.60 

19.00 

Sheep  

CwT. 

5.00 

4.50 

6.71 

Lambs  

CWT. 

19.00 

18.50 

19.50 

HD. 

115.00 

1 10.00 

172.00 

Chickens.  All  

LB. 

.173 

.161 

.158 

Com'L,  Broilers... 

LB. 

.174 

.161 

.172 

LB. 

.23 

.23 

.223 

Eggs  

Doz. 

.469 

.491 

.430 

Milk.  Whlse.  JJ.  .. 

CWT. 

5.50 

5/5.80 

2J  4.58 

Retail  3J  

Qt. 

.216 

.220 

.219 

BUTTERFAT  

LB. 

.51 

.51 

.591 

Potatoes  

CWT. 

2.25 

2.55 

1 .58 

SWEETPOTATOES  

CWT. 

4.10 

4.05 

3.27 

Apples  .  Co*  'l  

Bu. 

2.00 

1  .95 

2.11 

Lfspedeza  Seed . . . . 

CWT. 

6.08 

CWT. 

KOBE.  . ,  

CWT. 

CWT. 

Sericea  

CWT. 

Hay.  All  Baled  yj. 

Ton 

28.00 

28.70 

18.50 

Alfalfa  hay  

Ton 

36.00 

37.00 

18.70 

|  Lespedeza  hay  

Ton 

30.50 

31  .50 

21  .90 

Soybean  and 

•    Cowpea  hay  

Ton 

26.00 

26.00 

26.50 

Peanut  Vin   

Ton 

18.00 

18.50 

20.90 

Other  

Ton 

26.00 

26.50 

u 


2J 
3/ 


Estimated  average  prices  for    he  month  for 
all  milk  sold  at  nholesa  i  to  Plants  and 
dea  lers . 
Pre  liminary. 

Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers. 
The  all  hay  price  is  the  weighted  average 
of  separate  kinds  including  an  allcpinnce  for 
minor  kinds. 


Grain  by-products  feeds,  except 
corn  meal,  were  unchanged  from  September. 
Corn  meal  prices  averaged  10  cents  less 
than  September.     All  grain  by-products 
prices  were  below  a  year  earlier. 

Poultry  feeds  were  down  from  a 
month  earlier  and  also  below  the  October 
1956  average. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

PEED  PER 

Spd 

Oct. 

Sep. 

Oct 

HI  Tl\in  P  tmWTTT  fiHT 
nui>ujriiiiijvvnj±  urn 

15 

15 

1  S 

1  QR7 

1957 

1957 

X  iJO  I 

DOLLARS 

Mi  ypH  Da  i  rv  Ppprl 

TTnHpr  9Q/E.  Prof  pin 
\j i iw» w i    ^  j  10  nu  Lei ii 

Al  1 

*»J.  J.0O990909O999* 

3.  85 

3.  67 

o  •  oo 

16%  Protein. .... 

3.75 

3.70 

3.62 

3.57 

15%  Protein. .... 

3.85 

3.  80 

3.60 

3.58 

20%  Protein. .... 

4.05 

4.05 

3.86 

3.  83 

24%  Protein. .... 

4.05 

3.95 

4.00 

3.96 

29%  &  Over. ...... 

4.70 

4.  65 

4.31 

4.26 

Hign  Protein  Feeds 

•  Linseed  Meal ..... 

3.96 

3.94 

Soybean  Meal, .... 

4.00 

4.00 

3.  92 

3.  85 

Cottonseed  Meal., 

3.50 

3.  50 

3.77 

3.  72 

Meat  Scrap. 

4.65 

4.65 

4.  85 

4.84 

Grain  By-Products 

B  I*  3-H  0990900009099 

3.30 

3.30 

2.75 

2.68 

Middl ings. 

3.50 

3.50 

2.86 

2.79 

Corn  Meal, 

3.80 

3.70 

3.33 

3.27 

Corn  Gluten. ..... 

3.16 

3.13 

Poultry  Feed 

Laying  Mash, 

4.75 

4.70 

4.41 

4.36 

Scratch  Grain. , , . 

4.20 

4.10 

3.98 

3.92 

Broiler  Growing 

M  &  Sll  »009    999909  99 

5.00 

4.85 

4.  89 

4.83 

Poultry  Ration  _//, 

3.87 

3.81 

3.43 

3.37 

JJ    Average  of  prices  paid  for  commerc  i  a  I 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

POULTRY  FEED 

Sep. 

Oct. 

.Sep. 

Oct. 

PRICE  RATIO  U 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1957 

1957 

1957 

1957 

Egg-Feed 

(Poultry  Ration) 

12.  1 

12.9 

11.7 

12.8 

Farm 

Chicken  Feed  2/ 

4.3 

4.2 

4.0 

3.  8 

Broil  er-Feed 

(Broiler  Mash) 

3.  5 

3.3 

3.8 

3.6 

Turkey  Feed  2J 

5.9 

6.0 

6.7 

6.6 

JJ    Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  farm  chickens, 
one  pound  broilers  and  one  pound 
turkeys . 

£/    Poultry  ration. 


TOBACCO  CONSUMPTION 

Per  Cap/fa,  75  Years  Old  and  Over 

 UNITED  STATES  

LBS.  I  I  I 


UNSTEMMED  P ROC ESSING- WEIGHT  EQUIVALENT  CONSUMED  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  BY  OVERSEAS  FORCES 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC   1122A-57(9)      AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


The  1957  tobacco  consumption  per  per- 
son, 15  years  and  over  (in  the  United 
States  and  by  overseas  forces),  is  esti- 
mated at  11.4  pounds- -slightly  lower  than 
in  1956  and  the  lowest  for  the  postwar 
period.  Consumption  in  cigarettes,  at 
9.2  pounds,  accounted  for  four- fifths  of 
the  total.     Although  the  number  of  cig- 


arettes consumed  has  risen  in  the  last  3 
years,  the  equivalent  un stemmed  poundage 
figure  has  declined  since  more  cigarette* 
are  being  made  from  a  pound  of  tobacco. 

Cigar  consumption  per  person  has  held 
nearly  level  for  several  years,   but  con- 
sumption per  person  of  both  smoking  and 
chewing  tobacco  is  the  smallest  on  record. 


COTTON:  Total  U.  S.  exports  this 
season  are  expected  to  fa  1 1  to  between  5 
and  6  million  bales,  compared  with  7.6 
million  bales  in  1956-57.  The  drop  is 
expected,  because  foreign  count r i es  are 
not  likely  to  increase  their  stocks,  as 
they  did  in  1956-57. 


E6GS  AND  POULTRY:  Egg  production  i n\ 
the  U.  S.  probably  has  passed  its  seasonal  I 
low,  but  increase  will  be  slower  than  lastt 
year  because  of  fewer  layers.  Seasons/' 
price  decline  probably  will  be  less  than 
usual,  and  prices  are  likely  to  remain 
above  those  of  a  year  earlier. 


TOBACCO:       U.    S.    product  i  on  totals 
were    we  1 1    below    those    of    1956,    by  mid- 
October  est  imates,  the  sma  I  lest  s  ince  1943. 
However,    stocks  of  most  kinds  were  large. 
Supplies    for    1957-56   will    be   moderate  I  y 

lower   than    for    1956-57  for  most    types  of 

tobacco. 


DAIRY:  Prices  of  milk  and  butter  fat 
are  likely  to  continue  a  little  above\ 
those  of  last  year  for  the  rema inder  of 
1957.  Cash  receipts  from  dairying  also 
are  up  since  product i on  is  staying  a  lit* 
tie  ahead  of  the  1956  pace. 


U.  S.  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 

Retail  prices  paid  by  fanners  for 
consumer  goods  declined  slightly  during 
the  month  ended  October  15,  but  not  enough 
to  reduce  the  index  of  prices  paid  by 
farms  for  all  commodities  and  services  as 
prices  of  production  goods  held  unchanged 
from  their  September  average.  This  left 
the  prices  paid  index  at  273  percent  of 
its  1910-14  average,  the  same  as  the  re- 
vised September  index  and  the  level  which 
has  held  since  April  of  this  year.  The 
combined  living-production  index  for  Octo- 
ber was  3  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

Lower  prices  for  food  and  building 
uaterials  more  than  offset  price  increases 
for  clothing,  auto  supplies,  and  house- 
ipld  fuel  to  lower  the  October  15  family 
living  index  to  286.  This  put  the  index 
L  point  under  the  revised  index  for  mid- 
September,  It  was  3  percent  higher  than 
i  year  ago. 

Mid-October  food  prices  averaged  about 
I  percent  lower  than  a  month  earlier, 
rhis  was  the  second  successive  month  for 
faich  a  seasonal  decline  has  been  recorded, 
jeading  the  decline  were  reductions  in 
>rices  paid  by  farmers  for  deciduous  fruit, 
jo f fee,  and  pork  products,  Apple  prices 
ilipped  as  shipments  increased  from  the 
lain  producing  areas.  Coffee  prices  con- 
tinued the  downtrend  in  evidence  since 
larch.  Retail  prices  of  pork  products 
iased  as  increased  marketings  of  hogs 
Tom  the  spring  pig  crop  reached  consumers, 
[igher  prices  for  tomatoes,  lettuce,  ba- 
lanas,  dairy  products,  and  eggs  offset 
nly  a  small  part  of  these  declines.  Even 
©,  mid-October  prices  paid  by  farmers 
or  food  averaged  2  percent  higher  than 
i  year  earlier,  making  it  the  highest1 
ctober  level  of  record. 

Clothing  prices  edged  higher  for  the 
econd    consecutive    month,     with  men's, 
oys'  ,    and  women' s  apparel   showing  about 
i  he   same   increases.      Woolen  and  cotton 
I  oods  made  the  largest  gains.  Clothing 
t  rices  as  a  whole  averaged  about  2  percent 
I  bove  their  mid-October  1956  level, 
i       Prices  paid  hy  farmers  for  building 
i  ate rials  averaged  somewhat  lower  in  mid- 
ctober  than  a  month  earlier,  but  remained 
percent  above  October  1956.    Except  for 
oards  and  paint,  prices  of  all  categories 
/  f  material  used  in  the  construction  and 
s  aintenance  of  farm  homes  were  down.  Non- 
f  arm   housing   starts   declined  more  than 
b  sual  in  September  and  remained  below  cor- 
.  esponding  year-ago  levels. 

The  index  of  prices  paid  by  frrmers 


for  commodities  used  in  farm  production 
was  258  on  October  15,  unchanged  from  a 
month  earlier.  Lower  feed  prices  were 
offset  by  higher  prices  for  feeder  live- 
stock and  motor  supplies.  However,  the 
October  index  was  3  percent  higher  than 
in  mid-October  1956. 

Higher  prices  were  being  paid  for 
feeder  cattle  on  October  15  as  abundant 
feed  supplies  strengthened  the  demand  for 
feeders.  Feeder  lamb  prices  also  advanced 
which  helped  to  raise  the  feeder  and  re- 
placement livestock  index  to  320,  an  in- 
crease of  3  percent  from  the  previous 
month.  Turkey  poult  and  dairy  cattle 
prices  likewise  were  higher,  while  baby 
chick  prices  remained  steady.  Feeder  pig 
prices  declined. 

The  feed  price  index,  at  196,  was  2 
percent  below  mid-September  and  5  percent 
under  October  1956.  Prices  paid  for  al- 
falfa hay  averaged  higher  than  a  month 
earlier,  and  small  grains  used  for  feed 
also  registered  an  increase.  However, 
these  increases  were  more  than  offset  by 
declines  in  other  feed  items.  The  great- 
est decline  was  for  corn  as  the  new  crop 
harvest  got  underway.  But  mixed  poultry, 
grain  by-product,  mixed  dairy,  and  high 
protein  feed  also  showed  moderate  de- 
clines from  mid-September.  The  October 
feed  price  index  was  the  lowest  for  any 
month  since  May  1946. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  motor  sup- 
plies continued  to  advance  in  mid-October. 
Higher  prices  were  paid  for  gasoline,  but 
part  of  this  increase  was  offset  by  lower 
prices  for  batteries  and  inner  tubes. 
Mid-October  prices  for  all  motor  supplies 
averaged  about  2  percent  higher  than  a 
year  earlier. 


SOYBEANS:  U.  S.  Farmers '  prices  are 
I  ike  I y  to  average  near  support  during  most 
of  the  harvest  period.  Price  level  later 
will  be  influenced  by  outturn  of  foreign 
oil  crop  harvests. 

PEANUTS:  The  1957-58  U.  S.  supply 
is  the  largest  since  1950.  About  a  fifth 
of  the  crop  is  likely  to  be  acquired  by 
the  Commodi ty  Credit  Corporation  under  the 
support  program.  Prices  for  the  year  are 
expected  to  average  at  about  the  support 
level . 


NORTH  CAROLINA  COMMERCIAL  SLAUGHTER  UP  ONE  PERCENT 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock  in 
North  Carolina  during  September  totaled 
25,134,000  pounds  liveweight.  This  is 
one  percent  above  August  and  only  slightly 
below  total  slaughter  during  September 
of  1956.  An  increase  of  5.8  percent  in 
cattle  slaughter  more  than  off-set 
decreases  in  the  other  species. 

Total  liveweight  of  animals  slaugh- 
tered January  through  September  was 
216,169,000  pounds,  about  one  percent 
below  the  217,914,000  pounds  for  the 
same  period  in  1956. 

UNITED  STATES 

Red  meat  production  in  commercial 
slaughter  plants  totaled  2,095  million 
pounds  in  September.  This  was  1  percent 
above  the  level  of  both  August  1957  and 
September  1956,  when  production  was 
2,082  million  pounds  and  2,070  million 
pounds,  respectively.  Commercial  meat 
production  includes  slaughter  in  Federally 
inspected  plants  and  other  commercial 
plants,   but  excludes  farm  slaughter. 

I 

NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  U.  S.  COMMERCIAL  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  * 


SEPTEMBER 

JANUARY  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER 

Species 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

Slaughtered 

Liveweight 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Thous 

Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

Thous 

,  Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cattle 

13.8 

14.2 

11,  254 

11,541 

111.4 

109.  7 

87,997 

88,305 

Calves 

4.7 

3.8 

883 

742 

42.6 

38.6 

8,012 

7,565 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.  1 

.  1 

11 

9 

1.0 

1.0 

83 

88 

Hogs 

61.0 

61.0 

13,005 

12,842 

552.0 

558.  0 

121,822 

120,211 

TOTAL 

79.6 

79.1 

25,153 

25, 134 

707.0 

707.3 

217,914 

216, 169 

Mi  II  ion  Head 

Mi  1 1  ion  Lbs. 

Mi  1 1  ion  Head 

Mi  II  ion  Lbs. 

UNITED  STATES 

Cattle 

2.  2 

2.2 

2,042 

2,086 

19.7 

19.8 

18,  862 

18,856 

Calves 

1.1 

1.0 

256 

233 

9.0 

8.8 

2,025 

1,944 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.3 

1.  2 

120 

116 

11.9 

11.4 

1,  135 

1,096 

Hogs 

6.0 

6.0 

1,338 

1,323 

56.5 

52.2 

13,164 

12,211 

TOTAL 

10.6 

10.4 

3,  756 

3,758 

97. 1 

92.  2 

35,186 

34,  107 

*  Includes  s  laugh ter  under  Federal  i  nspect  i  on  and  other  who  I esa I e  and  retail  s laughter 
Excludes  farm  slaughter. 
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Production  of  red  meat  for  the  first 
9  months  of  1957  totaled  18,950  million 
pounds.  This  was  3  percent  less  than, 
the  19,517  million  pounds  produced  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
Of  the  January-September  volume,  10, 435 
million  pounds  were  beef,  about  the  same 
as  last  year;  1,088  million  pounds  were 
veal,  down  3  percent;  6,897  million 
pounds  were  pork,  down  7  percent;  and 
530  million  pounds  were  mutton  and  lamb, 
down  2  percent  from  1956.  Lard  production 
for  the  January- Sept  ember  period  at  1,  729 
million  pounds  was  7  percent  below  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier.  The  number 
of  cattle  slaughtered  during  the  9-month 
period  was  slightly  above  the  comparable 
period  of  1956;  while  the  number  of  calves 
slaughtered  was  down  2  percent,  hog 
slaughter  was  down  8  percent,  and  sheep 
and  lamb  slaughter  was  down  4  percent. 

Beef  production  in  September  totaled 
1,149  million  pounds,  4  percent  smaller 
than  in  August,  but  4  percent  larger  than 

(Cont inued  on  Page  7) 


SLAUGHTER  (Continued) 

in  September  1956.  Cattle  slaughter  in 
September  totaled  2,206,400  head,  5 
percent  less  than  the  number  killed  in 
August,  but  slightly  above  the  number 
slaughtered  a  year  earlier.  September 
slaughter  cattle  averaged  945  pounds 
per  head  liveweight,  8  pounds  heavier 
than  in  August  and  13  pounds  heavier 
than  the  average  for  September  1956. 

September  veal  production  totaled 
130  million  pounds.  This  was  5  percent 
lower  than  the  August  output  and  8  per- 
cent below  the  September  1956  volume. 
Calf  slaughter  at  1,039,900  head  in 
September  compares  with  1,005,700  head 
in  August  and  1,099,400  head  in  September 
1956.  Slaughter  calves  averaged  224 
pounds  per  head  liveweight  which  is 
18  pounds  lighter  than  in  August  and 
9  pounds  lighter  than  in  September 
last  year. 

Pork  production  during  September 
totaled  760  million  pounds--10  percent 
above  a  month  earlier  but  1  percent 
below  the  level  of  September  1956. 
Hog  slaughter  at  5,995,700  head  was 
13  percent  above  the  August  kill  of 
5,309,400  head  and  slightly  above  the 
September  1956  slaughter  of  5,967,300 
head.  Slaughter  hogs  averaged  221 
pounds  this  September  compared  with 
227  pounds  in  August  and  224  pounds 
in  September  last  year. 

Lard  production  in  September  totaled 
173  million  pounds,  9  percent  above  the 
Level  of  a  month  earlier  but  2  percent 
below  a  year  earlier.  The  amount  of 
Lard  rendered  per  100  pounds  liveweight 
3f  hogs  slaughtered  was  13.1  pounds 
ompared  with  13.2  pounds  in  both  August 
1957  and  September  1956. 

Output  of  lamb  and  mutton  in  Sept- 
ember was  56  million  pounds,  unchanged 
from  a  month  earlier,  but  2  percent 
)elow  the  57  million  pounds  produced 
in  September  1956.  September  sheep 
ind  lamb  slaughter  totaled  1,243,100 
lead,  1  percent  below  a  month  earlier 
ind  5  percent  below  September  last  year. 
Jheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  during  the 
lonth  averaged  93  pounds--l  pound  lighter 
:han  in  August,  but  1  pound  heavier  than 
n  September  1956. 

Poultry  slaughter  in  September  1957 
/as  522  million  pounds,  ready- to- cook 
•asis.  This  was  17  percent  above  a 
lonth  earlier,  5  percent  above  September 
956,  and  35  percent  above  the  1947-56 
.verage  tor  Sep  tern  Der. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  BUTTER  AND 
COTTAGE  CHEESE  PRODUCTION 

UP  IN  1956 
ICE  CREAM  PRODUCTION  DOWN 

Production  of  creamery  butter  in  North 
Carolina  during  1956  totaled  2,296,000 
pounds  --  an  increase  of  17.8  percent  over 
the  1,949,000  pounds  produced  in  1955. 

Cottage  cheese  (curd  and  creamed) 
production  increased  from  6,447,000  pounds 
in  1955  to  7,995,000  pounds  in  1956  --  an 
increase  of  24  percent.  Cottage  cheese 
curd  production  totaled  3,  477,  000  pounds  -- 
up  21.7  percent  from  1955.  Creamed  cot- 
tage cheese  production  was  4,518,000 
pounds,  an  increase  of  25.8  percent  from 
the  preceding  year. 

Total  ice  cream  production  in  the 
state  during  1956  was  12,995,000  gallons -- 
6.0  percent  less  than  1955  production  of 
13,817,000  gallons. 

Ice  milk  production  increased  from 
4,891,000  gallons  in  1955  to  5,291,000 
gallons  in  1956.  The  increase  from  1955 
was  8.2  percent. 


MANUFACTURED  DAIRY  PRODUCTS: 
PRODUCTION  OF  SPECIFIED 
PRODUCTS,  NORTH  CAROLINA/ 
1955  AND  1956 


PRODUCT 


9990999999 


9    0    9    0    0    0    9  O 


Butter,  Creamery, 
Cottage  Cheese: 

Creamed, 
Condensed  Milk 

Unsweetened:  Bulk  Goods 
Unskimmed, 
Skimmed, „ 


lO    0   0    O   9    O   O  9 


9    9     9    9  0 


L999  99900 


0099 


9999999999999 


Frozen  Products  and  Mix:<£/ 
Ice  Cream: 

Who 1 esal e*.,.«,. ,«»,», 
Retail. 
Total. . 
Ice  Milk 
Milk  Sherbet 
Water  Ices. 
Ice  Cream  Mix. . 


9999  9999999999 
9999    99    9999099    999  • 
999999999  9 
9  9999999999099 


■  *>    n     9    9    9     9  9 


9    9    9    9    9    9  9 


9    9  9 


9    9    9  9 


1955 


1956 


/,  OOO  Pounds 


1,949 

2,856 
3,591 


3,  906 
1,877 


2,296 

3,  477 
4,518 


3,946 
U 


1,000  Ga  t  Jons 


12,106 
1,711 

13,817 
4,891 
681 
1,627 
6,240 


11,254 
1,741 

12,995 
5,291 
751 
1,943 
6,025 


U    Production  not  shown  when  less  than  3 
plants  reported . 

2/     The  product i on  of  frozen  products 
includes   that  made  by  all   types  of 
plants  for  both  wholesale  and  retail. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


COMMODITY 


PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 


Sep.  15 
1957 


Oct.  15 
1957 


PARITY 
PRICES  U 


Sep.  15 
1957 


Oct.  15 
1957 


AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OF  PARITY 


Sep.  15 
1957 


Oct.  11 
1957 


Cotton,  Lb 
Wheat,  Bu. 
Corn,  Bu. . 
Oats,  Bu. . 

Barley,  Bu  

Rye,  Bu..  

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt. . 

Hogs,  Cwt  

Lambs,  Cwt  

Chickens,  All,  Lb,.., 
Ecks,   Doz. ...... .. ..I 

Milk,  Whlse,  Cwt.  2J < 


•  9  9  m  9  9  a 


9    9    9    9     9  9 


DOLLARS 

.3297 
1.90 
1.15 
.  603 
.818 
1.03 
17.70 
19.10 
20.20 
.172 
.400 
1/  4.40 


DOLLARS 

.3233 
1.92 
1.06 
.612 
.833 
1.02 
17.30 
16.90 
19.50 
.158 
.430 
4/4.58 


DOLLARS 

.3706 
2.51 

1.82 

.876 
1.36 
1.68 
22.  40 
21.90 
24.90 
.286 
.480 
4.82 


DOLLARS 

.3706 
2.50 
1.81 

.876 
1.36 
1.68 
22.40 
21.90 
24.90 
.286 
.480 
4.82 


PERCENT 

89 
76 
63 
69 
60 
61 
79 
87 
81 
60 
5J  75 
3/  89 


PERCEN\ 


87 
77 

59 
70 
61 
6  J 
77 
77 
78 
55 
5/  80 
5/  90 


JJ    Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  current  I y  in  months  indi  ca  ted  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes  then  in  effect, 
2J    Est  i mated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  who  I  esa  I  e  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
_3J  Revised. 
4/    Pre  I i m i nary . 

5/    Percentage  of  seasonal ly  adjusted  prices  to  parity  prices. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


North  Carolina  State  Library 
Raleigh 


COOPERATIVE   CROP    REPORTING  SERVICE 


NO.  245 


RALEIGH.    N.  C. 


November  27.  1957 


NOVEMBER  CORN  ESTIMATE 
UNCHANGED 

Production  of  corn  in  North  Carolina 
for  1957  is  estimated  at  61,050,000 
bushels  and  is  unchanged  from  the  October 
1  estimate.  A  crop  of  this  size  would 
be  24  percent  below  the  record  80,688,000 
bushels  produced  in  1956  and  5  percent 
below  the  10-year  average  production  of 
64,  145,  000  bushels. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
1957  crop  is  indicated  at  33.0  bushels, 
8.0  bushels  below  the  record  set  in  1956, 
although  3.6  bushels  above  the  1946-55 
average.  In  spite  of  drought  conditions 
in  many  counties  during  1957,  the  State 
average  yield  is  above  average  primarily 
resulting  from  increased  acreage  planted 
with  hybrid  seed  and  higher  applications 

(C ontinued  on  page  6) 


PEANUT  PRODUCTION  UP 

Based  on  reports  from  growers  as  of 
November  1,  peanut  production  is  estimated 
at  292,050,000  pounds--6  percent  above 
average,  although  16  percent  below  1956. 
The  indicated  yield  per  acre  of  1,650 
pounds  is  100  pounds  less  than  in  1956 
but  is  420  pounds  above  the  1946-55 
average  of  1,230  pounds.  Threshing  of 
nuts  is  under  way  in  the  heavy  producing 
commercial  area  of  the  northeast  coastal 
counties  of  the  State. 

UNITED  STATES 
Based  on  November  1  conditions,  the 
production  of  peanuts  for  picking  and 
threshing  is  estimated  at  1,504  million 
pounds,  down  2  percent  from  the  October 
1  forecast.  Rainfall  was  a  problem  in 
'  the  Southeast  and  Southwest  areas  during 
the  month,  hampering  harvesting  operations 
and  causing  further  losses  in  production. 
Losses  Here  greatest  in  those  States 
where  sizeable  quantities  of  peanuts 

(C ontinued  on  Page  6) 


N.  C.  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES  TO  SHOW  INCREASE 

Based  on  information  as  of  November 
1  from  tobacco  growers,  warehousemen  and 
other  key  members  of  the  industry,  pro- 
duction of  1957  tobacco  in  North  Carolina 
will  exceed  that  estimated  a  month  earlieE 

Production  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
is  now  estimated  at  663,145,000  pounds, 
up  24,595,000  pounds,  or  3.9  percent, 
from  the  638,550,000  pounds  reported  as 
of  October  1.  The  largest  contribution 
to  this  increase  comes  from  the  Eastern 
Belt  (Type  12)  where  present  indicated 
yields  have  reached  1,560  pounds  per 
acre  --  up  35  pounds  from  the  forecast 
a  month  earlier.  An  improvement  in 
yields  is  noted  also  for  Type  11,  Middle 
and  Old  Belts,  which  rose  100  pounds  to 
place  the  current  estimated  yield  at 
1,400  pounds  per  acre.  Indications  of 
burley  yield  remained  unchanged. 

By  types  the  current  prospects 
are  as  follows:  For  Type  11  (Middle 
and  Old  Belts)  production  is  placed  at 
238,000,000  pounds  at  a  yield  of  1,400 
pounds  per  acre.  This  would  be  about 
31  percent  short  of  the  346,175,000 
pounds  produced  in  1956  and  23  percent 
under  the  309,670,000  pounds  for  the 
1946-55  ten-year  average.  At  a  1, 560- 
pound  yield,  Type  12  production  is 
expected  to  reach  338,520,000  pounds 
which  would  be  32  percent  less  than 
the  496 , 320, 000 -pound  production  for 
1956  and  one-fourth  less  than  the 
450,126,000-pound  ten-year  average. 
Border  Belt  Type  13  production,  esti- 
mated at  86,625,000  pounds  and  yielding 
1,575  pounds  to  the  acre,  falls  under 
last  year's  119,000,000  pound  production 
by  27  percent  and  is  below  the  ten-year 
111,330,000-pound  production  by  22  per- 
cent. Estimated  production  of  all  flue- 
cured  tobacco  at  663,145,000  pounds  is 
down  from  that  of  last  year  (961,495,000 
pounds)  by  about  31  percent  and  the  cur- 

(C  ontinued  on  page  6) 


OCTOBER  1  GRAIN  STOCKS  OFF  IN  N.  C. 
Up  In  The  Nation 


Total  grain  stocks  in  all  positions 
on  October  1  in  North  Carolina  were  con- 
siderably smaller,  by  about  one- fourth, 
than  they  were  on  the  same  date  in  1956. 
With  the  exception  of  corn  and  soybeans 
which  showed  increases,  all  other  grain 
stocks  showed  a  decrease. 

Stocks  of  com  amounted  to  5,684,000 
bushels,  up  about  a  million  bushels  from 
1956.  Of  this  amount,  4,973,000  bushels 
were  stored  on  farms  and  711,000  bushels 
were  in  off-farm  positions. 

Wheat  in  all  positions  totaled 
4,710,000  bushels,  down  about  three  mil- 
lion bushels  from  a  year  ago.  Wheat  in 
off-farm  storage  amounted  to  2,419,000 
bushels  and  that  on  farms  amounted  to 
2,291,000  bushels.  Oat-stocks  at  8,744,000 
bushels  were  down  about  four  and  a  half 
million  bushels  from  last  year' s  October 
1  stocks.  The  current  oat  stocks  on 
farms  were  reported  at  7,207,000  bushels 
and  off-farm  storage  was  placed  at 
1,  537,  000  bushels. 

Stocks  of  other  grains  in  all 
positions  and  changes  from  last  year 
were  as  follows:  Barley  1, 205, 000 
bushels  down  from  1,653,000  bushels; 


Rye  181,000  bushels  down  from  248,000; 
Sorghum  Grains  36,000  bushels,  down 
from  86,000  and  Soybeans  310,000  bushels, 
up  from  37,000.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  figures  for  com,  sorghum  grain 
and  soybeans  refer  to  stock  from  the 
old  or  last  year' s  crop. 

UNITED  STATES 

Stocks  of  corn  and  barley  in  all 
positions  on  October  1  reached  new  record 
high  levels  for  that  date  and  sorghum 
grain  stocks  pushed  to  a  near  record 
level.  Corn  stocks  of  1,357  million 
bushels  and  barley  stocks  of  464  million 
bushels  exceeded  the  previous  records  by 
16  and  14  percent,  respectively.  Stocks 
of  sorghum  grain  were  only  1  percent 
less  than  the  record  stocks  of  a  year 
earlier  and  wheat  stocks  11  percent  less 
than  the  previous  year*  s  record  holdings. 
Stocks  of  feed  grains--corn,  oats,  barley 
and  sorghum  grain--add  to  a  total  of 
70.3  million  tons--the  largest  of  record 
and  compares  with  61.1  million  tons  a 
year  earlier  and  the  record  holdings 
of  62.  1  million  tons  October  1,  1955. 


STOCKS  OF  GRAIN  OCTOBER  1,  1957 


OFF- FARM 

TOTAL  * 

ON -FARM  TOTAL 

TOTAL  ALL  POSITIONS 

CROP 

October  1 

October  1 

October  1 

1956 

1957 

1956 

•  1957 

1956 

1957 

Thousands 

of  Bushels 

N.  C. 

Com 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

So  rghum 
Soybeans 

144 
3,  193 
1,570 
208 
18 
2 
12 

711 
2,419 
1,537 
197 
16 
4 

176 

4,  369 
4,616 
11,808 
1,445 
230 
84 
25 

4,973 
2,  291 
7,  207 
1,008 

165 
32 

134 

4,513 
7,  809 
13,  378 
1,653 
248 
86 
37 

5,  684 
4,710 
8,744 
1,  205 

181 
36 

310 

U.  S. 

Com 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Sorghum 
Soybeans 

865,400 
1,  380,077 
127,867 
163,876 
15,727 
75,823 
1,  736 

940,  376 
1,210,223 
104,  886 
191,425 
14,211 
77, 228 
6,273 

300,095 
417,276 
923,  394 
225, 013 
12,601 
5,  553 
1,995 

416,  276 
388,390 
1,079,  183 
272,305 
15',  373 
3,412 
3,657 

1,  165,  495 
1,797,353 
1,051,  261 
388,889 
28  ,  328 
81,  376 
3,731 

1,  356,652 
1,  598,613 
1,  184,  069 
463,730 
29,  584 
80,640 
9,930 

*  Includes 

stocks  at  Interior  Mil/Is, 

E/eva 

tors  and  Wa  rehouses ,    commerc i a  1 

stocks 

reported  by  Grain  Di v i s i on ,   AMS,   at  term 

ina Is, 

and  those  owned  by  Commodi  ty 

Credit  Corporation  which  are  in  transit, 

in  bins  and  other 

storages  under  CCC 

con trol . 
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COTTON  REPORT  AS  OF  NOVEMBER  1,  1957 


The  1957  North  Carolina  cotton  crop 
is  forecast  at  240,000  bales  of  500 
pounds  gross  weight.  This  is  10,000 
bales  below  the  estimate  for  the  first 
of  October,  and,  at  this  level,  prod- 
uction would  fall  short  of  the  359,000 
bales  harvested  in  1956  by  about  one- 
third.  It  would  be  well  below  the 
1946-55  ten-year  average  of  449,000 
bales  by  47  percent.  The  forecast  is 
based  upon  reports  from  growers,  ginners, 
and  others  throughout  the  cotton  growing 
areas  of  the  State. 

November  1  lint  yield  per  acre  is 
estimated  at  325  pounds  as  compared  with 
391  pounds  last  year  and  the  ten-year 
average  yield  of  320  pounds. 

October  weather,  particularly  during 
the  first  of  the  month,  was  not  as  favor- 


able as  usual  for  harvesting  cotton. 
During  the  fair  days  available,  however, 
farmers  made  rapid  progress  in  picking 
the  crop,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  month 
harvest  was  well  ahead  of  that  accomplish- 
ed by  the  same  date  last  year.     At  the 
last  of  the  week  ending  November  2, 
reporters  estimated  that  about  80  percent 
of  the  State'  s  current  crop  had  been 
harvested. 

UNITED  STATES 

For  the  United  States,  the  November  1 
forecast  of  11,788,000  bales  is  613,000 
bales  less  than  the  October  forecast.  If 
the  estimate  materializes,  the  United 
States  crop  would  be  1,522,000  bales 
below  the  production  of  1956.  Details 
of  the   report,    by  States,  follow: 


State 

A  /-»  y+r\  o  era 

ior 
narvesL 
1957 
JJ 

LINT  YIELD  PER 
HARVESTED  ACRE 

PRODUCTION  ( GINNING S)  £/ 
500-lb.  GROSS  WEIGHT  BALES 

VJ1I1I1 1 11  go 

LU 

liU  VcIIIiJcI 
1, 

1957 

1946-55 
Average 

1956 

1957 
Indicated 
Nov.  1 

1946-55 
Average 

1956 

1957 
Indicated 
Nov.  1 

Thous. 

Acres 

Pounds 

Thousand  Bales 

N.  C. 

355 

320 

391 

325 

449 

359 

240 

191 

S.  C. 

500 

305 

360 

331 

647 

513 

345 

310 

Ga. 

578 

264 

334 

324 

679 

579 

390 

360 

Tenn. 

475 

374 

488 

455 

579 

552 

450 

257 

Ala. 

740 

296 

370 

347 

891 

750 

535 

462 

Miss. 

1,  350 

363 

483 

459 

1,702 

1,609 

1,  290 

671 

Mo. 

307 

384 

586 

336 

385 

448 

215 

88 

Ark. 

1,  135 

360 

500 

491 

1,444 

1,426 

1,  160 

533 

La. 

455 

357 

496 

417 

606 

581 

395 

232 

Ok  la. 

575 

170 

175 

242 

374 

261 

290 

57 

Texas 

5,925 

208 

280 

316 

3,742 

3,615 

3,900 

1,482 

N.  Mex. 

181 

551 

797 

663 

253 

301 

250 

85 

Ariz. 

350 

718 

1,  108 

1,097 

620 

829 

800 

184 

Calif. 

716 

683 

924 

1,  006 

1,  249 

1,446 

1,  500 

667 

Others  3/ 

44 

295 

341 

309 

49 

41 

28 

15 

U.  S. 

13, 686 

300 

409 

413 

13,669 

13, 310 

11,  788 

5,  594 

JJ  September  I  estimate.     2J  Product i on  ginned  and  to  be  ginned.     A  500-lb.  bale 
contains  about  480  net  pounds  of  I  int.    J/  Virginia,   Florida,    Illinois,  Kansas, 
Kentucky  and  Nevada i 
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PEANUTS  (Continued) 

were  on  the  ground  when  the  rains  hit. 

In  Virginia-Carolina  area,  produc- 
tion is  now  estimated  at  489  million 
pounds,  up  4  percent  from  a  month  ago. 
Yields  in  North  Carolina,  where  about  a 
fourth  of  crop  has  been  threshed,  are 
turning  out  better  than  expected  earlier 
and  at  1,650  pounds  per  acre  are  only 
100  pounds  below  last  year.  In  this 
area,  rains  halted  digging  the  first 
part  of  October  but  open  weather  there- 
after through  most  of  the  month  enabled 
harvesting  to  progress  rapidly  and  at 
month*  s  end,  when  rains  again  halted 
digging  and  threshing  operations,  most 
of  the  peanuts  were  out  of  the  ground 
and  in  stacks. 


CORN  (Continued) 

of  fertilizer  and  nitrates.  Some  irri- 
gated acreage  produced  above  average 
yields. 

UNITED  STATES 
The  production  of  all  corn  is 
forecast  at  3^333  million  bushels,  up 
1  percent  from  a  month  ago,  and  7  percent 
above  average  but  3  percent  below  1956. 
Of  the  all  corn  production,  2,975  million 
bushels  are  expected  to  be  harvested  for 
grain.  The  all  com  yield  at  46. 1  bushels 
per  acre  is  slightly  above  the  previous 
record  last  year  and  greatly  exceeds  the 
average  of  37.8  bushels.  October  weather 
was  generally  wet  but  frosts  in  central 
areas  were  later  than  usual  and  most  late 
planted  corn  reached  maturity.  However, 
wet  fields  and  high  moisture  content  of 
ears  have  caused  a  late  harvest. 


N.  C.  PECAN  CROP 
39  PERCENT  BELOW  AVERAGE 

The  current  pecan  crop  is  estimated 
to  be  1,200,000  pounds--54  percent  below 
last  year's  2,600,000  pound  crop  and  39 
percent  below  the  1946-55  average.  Pro- 
duction of  the  improved  varieties  will 
be  about  1,050,000  pounds  and  seedlings 
about  150,000  pounds. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  Nation' s  pecan  crop  is  estimated 
at  121,550,000  pounds,  30  percent  less 
than  last  year  and  12  percent  below  aver- 
age. Expected  production  of  improved 
varieties  continued  to  decline  as  the 
harvest  season  approached  and  the  current 
estimate  of  33,400,000  pounds  is  less 
than  one-third  of  last  year  and  only  a 


little  over  half  of  average.    In  contrast, 
production  of  wild  and  seedling  varieties, 
estimated  at  88,150,000  pounds,   is  31 
percent  larger  than  last  year  and  17  per- 
cent above  average.    The  estimates  of  the 
total  crop,  for  five  out  of  the  11  States 
for  which  estimates  are  made,  are  smaller 
than  a  month  earlier.     However,  Texas 
prospects  have  improved  markedly  since 
October  1  and  Oklahoma  expects  a  little 
larger  crop.    These  two  States  had  favor- 
able moisture  conditions  the  past  month. 
No  changes  in  prospects  are  indicated  for 
Arkansas,  New  Mexico  and  North  and  South 
Carolina. 


TOBACCO  (Continued) 

rent  prospect  is  for  the  shortest  crop 
since  1943. 

Burley  tobacco  for  the  State,  at 
an  estimated  production  of  19,200,000 
pounds,  shows  an  increase  of  10.4  percent 
over  last  year's  17,390,000  pounds  and  it 
exceeds  the  ten-year  average  by  3.  7  per- 
cent. The  current  burley  yield  is  placed 
at  2,000  pounds  per  acre  or  at  the  same 
level  expected  a  month  ago. 

UNITED  STATES 
For  the  United  States,  total  flue- 
cured  tobacco  production  is  estimated  at 
990,013,000  pounds.  This  is  30.4  percent 
less  than  the  crop  for  last  year  and  24 
percent  less  than  the  ten-year  average. 
The  Nation'  s  burley  crop  is  placed  at 
483,330,000  pounds  or  4.6  percent  less 
than  was  produced  last  year. 


RECORD  N.  C.  SOYBEAN  PRODUCTION 
INDICATED 

A  record  8, 980, 000-bushel  soybean 
crop  is  forecast  for  North  Carolina, 
based  on  reports  from  growers  as  of 
November  1.  A  crop  of  this  size  exceeds 
1956  production,  the  previous  high,  by 
36,  000  bushels. 

Indicated  yield  per  acre  based  on 
condition  reports  is  the  second  highest 
of  record  and  is  estimated  at  20.0 
bushels.  This  is  in  comparison  with  a 
yield  of  21.5  bushels  in  1956  and  a 
10-year  average  yield  of  15.6  bushels. 

Most  growers  have  good  stands  and 
growth  of  the  crop  is  normal  or  above. 
Rainfall  and  temperatures  during  October 
were  almost  ideal  for  soybeans.  Frost 
covered  the  State  on  October  23th  and 
29th  and  made  conditions  favorable  for 
the  defoliation  of  bean  plants. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  WEATHER  FOR  OCTOBER  1957 


October,  ordinarily  bringing  more 
fair  weather  to  North  Carolina  than  any 
other  months  was  unusually  cloudy  this 
year.  The  average  amount  of  cloudiness 
in  the  sky  during  the  month  was  around 
six  tenths  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
and  sunshine  was  recorded  during  only  a 
little  more  than  half  the  dayligat  hours. 
Cloudiness  was  heaviest  on  the  two 
extremes  of  the  State,  the  northeastern 
counties  and  the  southern  Mountains;  the 
least  cloudiness  was  observed  on  the 
extreme  southern  coast.  Offshore  storms 
caused  some  rather  windy  weather  along 
the  coast,  and  dangerously  high  tides 
occurred  in  connection  with  some  of 
these  storms.  No  particularly  high  winds 
were  reported  in  the  interior,  but  north- 
easterly directions  prevailed  as  far 
inland  as  the  western  Piedmont. 

This  October  was  the  coldest  on 
record  in  many  sections  of  North  Carolina. 
The  heavy  cloud  layer,  combined  with  per- 
sistent north  and  northeast  winds,  caused 
parctically  the  entire  month  to  be  cooler 
than  normal  for  the  time  of  year.  At  most 
places  the  highest  readings  of  the  month 
were  in  the  seventies,  while  early  morning 
readings  dropped  well  into  the  thirties 
several  times.     The  coldest  part  of  the 


month  was  during  the  final  week,  when 
practically  the  entire  State  dropped 
below  freezing  for  two  or  more  consecu- 
tive mornings.  Killing  frost  or  first 
freeze  occurred  from  one  to  two  weeks 
earlier  than  the  average  date  of  occur- 
rence. At  most  weather  stations  the 
average  temperature  for  October  was  around 
five  degrees  below  normal. 

Rain  occurred  more  frequently  than 
is  usual  in  October  over  practically  all 
sections  of  North  Carolina.  Over  large 
areas,  however,  the  total  amounts  of 
rain  were  in  keeping  with  the  usual  dry 
October  weather,  and  the  central  section 
of  the  State-perhaps  half  of  the  total 
area,  had  less  than  normal  rainfall 
amounts.  In  the  northeastern  counties, 
amounts  were  larger,  totals  reaching  in 
some  cases  six  or  seven  inches,  or  about 
twice  the  usual  October  amounts.  The 
southern  Mountain  area  also  received 
substantial  rains,  with  one  or  two  points 
near  the  South  Carolina  line  having  totals 
of  nine  inches.  The  driest  part  of  the 
State  was  the  southern  Coastal  Plain  and 
eastern  Piedmont,  where  totals  for 
October  ranged  from  seven  tenths  inch  to 
two  inches. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL,  OCTOBER  1957 


Rainfall  data  furnished 
By  Dept.  of  Commerce 
feather  Bureau,  Raleigh 


Charles  B.  Carney 
State  Clinatologist 
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N.  C.  SWEETPOTATO  PRODUCTION 

Based  on  November  1  yield  reports 
from  growers  a  sweetpotato  crop  of 
2,736,000  cwt.  is  estimated  for  North 
Carolina.  A  record  high  yield  of  72 
cwt.  was  indicated  on  November  1  and 
if  realized,  it  would  exceed  the  1956 
yield  by  6  cwt.   per  acre. 

The  higher  yields  reflect  favorable 
weather  during  the  maturing  season  and 
during  the  peak  harvest  season. 

UNITED  STATES 
The  1957  production  of  sweetpotatoes, 
based  on  November  1  indications,  is  esti- 
mated at  17,378,000  cwt.,  3  percent  above 
1956  but  14  percent  below  the  1949-55 
average.     Average  yield  per  acre  indicated 
for  1957  is  now  63.5  cwt.,   4.1  cwt.  per 
acre  above  the  1956  yield  and  9.5  cwt. 
above  the  1949-55  average.     The  higher 
yield  this  year  compared  with  1956  more 
than  offsets  the  reduction  in  acreage. 
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SORGHUM  GRAIN  PRODUCTION 
UP  15  PERCENT 

Production  of  sorghum  grain  in 
North  Carolina  is  estimated  at  2,484,000 
bushels  as  of  November  1  --  15  percent 
above  the  1956  production  of  2,160,000 
bushels.  Production  as  of  November  1, 
is  based  on  an  expected  average  yield 
per  acre  of  27  bushels  and  is  the  same 
as  produced  in  1956. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  November  1  forecast  of  527  mil- 
lion bushels  of  sorghum  grain  reflects 
continued  improvement  in  prospects  each 
month  of  the  1957  growing  season.  The 
current  forecast  compares  with  the  October 
1  forecast  of  514  million  bushels  and  the 
1956  crop  of  205  million  bushels. 

Following  a  late  start,  the  recor 
acreage  of  sorghums  had  a  favorable  season 
for  growth  and  nearly  all  of  the  crop  was 
mature  when  widespread  killing  frosts 
occurred  in  late  October.  Off-setting 
those  favorable  circumstances,  sorghum 
grain  has  had  little  chance  to  dry  out 
since  the  frosts  because  of  wet  weather. 
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N.  C.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX 
DOWN  2.7  PERCENT 

The  ''All  Farm  Products"  index  of 
[prices  received  by  North  Carolina  farmers 
I  at  local  markets  declined  8  points,  or 
2.  7  percent,  during  the  month  ended  Nov- 
ember 15.  The  November  index  at  288  per- 
cent of  its  1910-14  average  is  32  points 
iabove  a  year  earlier  but  is  3  points  be- 
jlow  the  November  1954  index.  The  current 
November  15  index  is  also  11  points  below 
the  September  1957  index. 

The  All  Crops  Index  declined  from 
319  in  September  to  315  in  October  and  to 
304  in  November.  Lower  average  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  cotton,  tobacco 
land  oil  bearing  crops  were  chiefly  re- 
sponsible   for   the  drop  of  11  points  in 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 


U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  AND  PAID 
BOTH  UP  2  POINTS 
PARITY  RATIO  UNCHANGED 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by  Farm- 
ers rose  2  points  (8-tenths  percent)  dur- 
,ing  the  month  ended  in  mid-November,  in- 
creases in  average  prices  received  for 
meat  animals,  vegetables,  poultry  and 
eggs  were  only  partially  offset  by  de- 
creases in  prices  of  cotton,  feed  grains 
and  tobacco.  The  November  index  at  242 
percent  of  its  1910-14  average  was  3  per- 
cent above  a  year  earlier. 

A  rather  general  rise  in  retail  prices 
lifted  the  index  of  Prices  Paid  for  Com- 
modities and  Services,  including  Interest, 
Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates  nearly  1  per- 
cent to  298  on  November  15,   a  new  high. 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  2) 
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PRICES  RECEIVED  FOR  BEEF  CATTLE 

United  States 

$  PER  100  LB. 

Beef  cattle 
price 


Parity  price 


■■'"I  !■  i  I  ii  lul  1 1  ■■  I   I.,!.,!,.!,.!.,!.,!..!.,!,,!,.!!!!.,!..!.. 


1950 


1952 


1954 


1956 


1958 


U.  5.  PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 
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N.  C.  PRICES  (Continued) 

the  A]]  Crops  Index,  The  Fruits  Index 
rose  8  points  during  the  month  and  was 
the  only  crop  commodity  group  to  show  an 
increase- 

Lower  average  prices  for  hogs,  lambs 
and  broilers  offset  slightly  higher  prices 
for  veal  calves,  eggs  and  milk.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Livestock  and  Livestock  Products 
Index  at  231  was  unchanged  from  a  month 
ear]  ier. 

The  ratio  of  prices  received  by  North 
Carolina  farmers  to  prices  paid  by  United 
States  farmers  decreased  3  points  during 
the  month  --  from  100  to  97* 


U.  S.   PRICES  (Continued) 

Prices  paid  for  commodities  used  in  family 
living  and  farm  production  both  advanced 
during  the  month.  The  index  was  3  per- 
cent higher  than  in  November  1956* 

With  farm  product  prices  also  ad- 
vancing during  the  month,  the  Parity  Ratio 
held  steady  at  81,  the  same  as  in  Novem- 
ber of  1  ast  year. 


U.  S.  FARM-RETAIL  PRICE  SPREADS 
Marketing  Margin  and  Farmer's  Share  of 
the  Consumer's  Dollar  for  Market 
Basket  of  Farm-food  Products 


YEAR  AND 

RETAIL 

FARM 

MARKETING 

FARMER'S 

MONTH 

COST 

VALUE 

MARGIN 

SHARE 

u 

ZJ 

1 956  Average . . 

972 

390 

582 

40 

1956  September 

988 

402 

586 

41 

1957  August. . . 

1  .036 

419 

617 

40 

1957  September 

1  ,026 

41  1 

615 

40 

lj  Retail  cost  of  average  quantities  of  farm, 
foods  purchased  per  urban  wage-earner  and 
clerical-worker  family  in  1952,  calculated 
from  retail  prices  collected  by  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics . 

2J  Payment  to  farmers  for  equivalent 

quantities  of  farm  produce  minus  imputed 
value  of  byproducts  obtained  in  processing . 
'  For  comparisons  with  earlier  months  and 
years  see  the  November  1957  issue  of  The 
Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation. 

PRICES  PAID  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  1 

The  7-month  plateau  in  the  general 
level  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  com- 
modities and  services  ended  as  the  index 
moved  up  1  percent  to  275  percent  of  its 
1910-14  average  on  November  15*  Prices 
paid  for  both  family  living  and  farm  pro- 
duction items  averaged  higher  than  a  month 
earlier.  The  prices  paid  index  for  living 
and  production  goods  for  mid-November  was 
3  percent  over  a  year  earlier,  and  slightly 
above  the  previous  November  high  recorded 
in  1951. 


N.  C.  AND  U.  S.  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov, 

INDEX 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1957 

1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 

North  Carol  ina  Index  Numbers 

All      F^&TTTl     PrOdllCtSo  o  o  o  n  o   o  o  o  oooooooo 

296 

288 

256 

273 

291 

A 1  1        C  ID  PSn   9    <i    O    0   0    0    0    0   0    0    O    O  O     0    0    O    0    O  0    0    O    0    0  0 

315 

304 

268 

286 

308 

TO  ID  ciC  CO  o  o  o  o  o  o  o   o  o  o  o  o  »  o   ©ooooooo   o  o  o 

410 

397 

331 

356 

379 

CO  t  tO  11  p  o  «   o  0  o  o  o   o  o   o  o  o  on   o  o  o   o  0  o   o  no  oo 

256 

236 

236 

256 

276 

Ol  1      B©8#rXH§8  o  o   »ooo«ooonoooo   o  o   o  o  o 

273 

264 

279 

285 

339 

G  I*  nS«oon«o©«ooooooo»oooooooooo 

152 

151 

148 

138 

182 

Commerce  a]  Vegetabl  es,,.  „  

218 

206 

224 

214 

236 

I*U  ltSooooo   »  o  o  o  o   oo*    oooo»  oooooo  oo 

270 

278 

266 

362 

280 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products.. 

231 

231 

215 

227 

229 

M^&t     AnilTI&l  So  ooooooooooooooooooo 

266 

256 

223 

208 

258 

POlll  t         o  ooooooooooooo  oooooooooo* 

201 

206 

197 

229 

200 

D&l          °  °   oooooo   a  o  n   oo*   ooo   ooooooo  o»o 

244 

245 

236 

244 

245 

Ratio  of  Prices  Rec' d.  to  Paid*... 

100 

97 

89 

98 

104 

United  States    Index  Numbers 

Prices  Peceived.  .  —  » „  

240 

242 

234 

225 

242 

Prices  Paid,  Int.,  Taxes  & 

Wages  Rates. 

296 

298 

289 

279 

279 

Pari  ty  Patio.  ..................... 

81 

81 

81 

80 

87 

*    Ratio  of  N.   C.  Prices  received  to  U.   S.   Prices  paid. 


MOST  NORTH  CAROLINA  FEED  PRICES  UNCHANGED  TO  SLIGHTLY  LOWER 


Average  prices  paid  by  North  Carolina 
fanners  for  mixed  dairy  feeds  under  29 
percent  showed  no  change  from  the  pre- 
vious month,  Mixed  dairy  feeds  contain- 
ing 29  percent  and  more  protein  decreased 
from  $4.65  to  $4.55  per  hundredweight,, 

Prices  paid  for  high  protein  feeds 
such  as  cottonseed  meal  decreased  5  cents 
per  hundredweight  while  meat  scrap  in- 
creased 5  cents. 

Among  the  grain  by-products  feeds, 
both  bran  and  middlings  were  down  5  cents 
per  hundredweight  from  October  15„ 

PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


N 

.  C. 

U. 

S. 

COVMODI7Y 

UNIT 

Oct. 

1  5 

NOV. 

15 

NOV. 

15 

1957 

1957 

1957 

DOLLARS 

Tobacco  

LB. 

556 

.500 

.491 

Corn  

Bu. 

1 

.25 

1 

.24 

1 

.01 

Wheat. . 

Bu. 

2 

00 

2 

01 

1 

.93 

OA  T  s  

Bu. 

78 

.79 

.614 

Barley 

Bu. 

1 

.03 

1 

.10 

.852 

Rye 

Bu. 

2 

.00 

2 

.00 

1 

.02 

Sorghum  Grains.... 

CwT. 

2 

1  5 

2 

1  5 

1 

.44 

Soybean  s 

Bu. 

2 

1  5 

2 

.03 

2 

.04 

Pe AN  UTS 

LB. 

.110 

.108 

.107 

Cotton 

LB. 

.31  0 

.285 

.3113 

Cottonseed  

Ton 

47 

00 

44 

.00 

50 

.00 

Wool 

Lb. 

.53 

.52 

.475 

Hogs 

CwT. 

18 

.00 

16 

.90 

16 

.70 

Be f f  Cat ti  f 

CwT . 

14 

.00 

14 

.00 

17 

.80 

Veal  Calves  

CWT. 

19 

60 

20 

.50 

19 

.50 

CwT. 

4 

50 

4 

50 

6 

.93 

CWT. 

18 

.50 

18 

.30 

20 

.00 

Milk  Cows  

Hd. 

1  10 

00 

110 

00 

174 

.00 

Chickens.  All  

LB. 

161 

1  58 

.158 

Com ' l ,  Bro i lers. . . 

LB. 

161 

1  58 

.171 

Turkeys  

LB. 

.23 

25 

.236 

Eggs  

Doz. 

.491 

.513 

.453 

Mi lk .  Whlse.  Jj. . . 

CWT. 

5 

.70 

2J  5.80 

ZJ  4.65 

Qt. 

.220 

.222 

.220 

Butterfat  

LB. 

.51 

.51 

.590 

Potatoes  

CwT. 

2 

55 

2 

.25 

1 

68 

Sweetpotatoes  

CWT. 

4 

.05 

3 

.65 

3 

.32 

Apples.  Com'l  

Bu. 

1 

95 

2 

.10 

2 

.18 

Lespedeza  Seed. . . . 

CWT. 

9 

1  0 

6 

.45 

Korean  

CWT. 

7 

.30 

KOBE  

CWT. 

9 

.00 

Com.  &  Tenn  

CwT. 

CWT  . 

12 

.50 

Hay,  All  Baled  Uj. 

Ton 

28 

.70 

29 

.60 

18 

.90 

Alfalfa  hay  

Ton 

37 

00 

39 

50 

19 

.20 

Lespedeza  hay. . . . 

Ton 

31 

.50 

32 

.00 

22 

.30 

Soybean  and 

COWPEA  HAY  

Ton 

26 

00 

27 

00 

27 

.00 

Peanut  Vine  

Ton 

18 

.50 

18 

.00 

19 

.60 

Other  

Ton 

26 

50 

27 

50 

1/ 


2J 

2J 
0/ 


Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month 
for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants 
and  dealers. 
Pre liminary. 

Sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers . 
The  all  hay  price  is  the  weighted  average 
of  separate  kinds  including  an  allowance 
for  minor  kinds. 


Broiler  growing  mash  increased  five 
cents  while  laying  mash  and  scratch  grain 
were  unchanged  from  a  month  earlier* 

The  local  market  egg- feed  ratio  was 
more  favorable  owing  to  higher  prices  for 
eggs*  The  broiler- feed  ratio  was  less 
favorable  owing  to  an  increase  of  about 
one  percent  in  broiler  mash  and  slightly 
lower  prices  tor  broil ers* 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

o 
b. 

PEED  PEP 

net. 

Nov* 

Oct* 

NOV, 

HTTlSinRFiTlWGT  HUT 
nurN \Ji\ caj  vv  Cjj.  un  i 

O 

15 

15 

15 

1  Q^7 

1957 

1957 

AC  O  1 

DOLLARS 

iVI-LACU    Hax  Lj     r  ecu 

TTndpr  90*7  Pmtpin 

Al  1 

o  •  o  □ 

3.85 

3.63 

O.  U  X 

16%  Protein* 

3.70 

3.  75 

3.57 

3.  56 

18%  Protein. 

3.80 

3.85 

3.  58 

3.54 

20%  Protein* 

4.05 

4.00 

3.  83 

3.81 

24%  Protein* 

3.95 

4,00 

3.96 

3.92 

29%  &  Over* ****** 

4.65 

4.  55 

4.  26 

4.  20 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Linseed  Meal  ***** 

3.  94 

3.87 

Soybean  Meal  ***** 

4.00 

4.00 

3.85 

3.75 

Cottonseed  Meal*  * 

3.50 

3.  45 

3.72 

3.65 

Meat  Scrap* ****** 

4.65 

4.70 

4.84 

4.75 

Grain  By- Pro ducts 

3.30 

3.  25 

2.68 

2.65 

Middl  ings*  *****.* 

3.50 

3.  45 

2.79 

2.74 

Corn  Meal* 

3.70 

3.70 

3.27 

3.23 

Corn  Gl uten* ***** 

3.  13 

3.08 

Poultry  Feed 

4.  32 

Laying  Mash* ***** 

4.70 

4.70 

4.  36 

Scratch  Grain.  *  *  * 

4.10 

4.  10 

3.  92 

3.90 

Broil  er  Growing 

Mash*  ****»»»«**  * 

4.85 

4.90 

4.83 

4.80 

Poultry  Ration  JJ. 

3.81 

3.81 

3.37 

3.  34 

JJ  Average  of  prices  paid  for  commercial 
feeds  and  prices  received  for  grain. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


k 

C. 

U. 

S. 

POULTRY  FEED 

Oct* 

Nov* 

Oct* 

Nov* 

PRICE  PATIO  U 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1957 

1957 

1957 

1957 

Egg- Feed 

13.6 

(Poultry  Ration) 

12.9 

13.  5 

12.8 

Farm 

Chicken  Feed  2J 

4.2 

4.  1 

3.8 

3.8 

Broil er-Feed 

.(Broiler  Mash) 

3.3 

3.  2 

3.6 

3.6 

Turkey  Feed  ZJ 

6.0 

6.6 

6.6 

7.  1 

JJ    Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  farm  ch  i  ckens , 
one  pound  bro i  lers  and  one  pound 
turkeys . 

2/    Poultry  ration. 


FATS  AND  OILS:  U.  S.  supplies  of  all 
major  food  fats  except  cot  tonseed  oil  are 
larger  than  a  year  earl/er  as  1958  begins. 
Fxports  of  food  fars  and  oils  ( inc  lading 
the  oil  equivalent  of  soybeans)  through 
September  may  oe  a  little  less  than  the 
record  2.9  bill  ton  pounds  of  1957.  Lower 
or  ices  will  encourage  exports.  But  ex- 
Dort  volume  will  be  largely  dependent  on 
Government  programs . 

Domestic  consumption  is  likely  to  in- 
crease  slightly  for  those  edible  oils  used 
mainly  in  the  form  of  cooking  and  salad 
oils,  mayonna  i  se ,  and  French  dress  ings. 
Urban  households  average  highest  in  the 
use  of  these  oils,  farm  househo Ids  the 
lowest.  Use  generally  increases  with  in- 
:ome . 

Foreign  demand  for  U.  S.  soybeans  is 
based  as  much  on  the  need  for  protein  they 
contain  as  for  the  oil.  Japan  is  the 
leading  U.  S.  customer  for  soybeans .  The 
Japanese  use  the  soybeans  principally  for 
making  food  products  and  so  the  soybeans 
provide  an  essent i a  I  part  of  their  protein 
iiet. 


LIVESTOCK:  Bigger  U.  S.  hog  produc- 
tion is  in  prospect  for  1958.  Prices 
probably  will  hold  near  1957  levels  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1958.  Lower  prices 
are  in  prospect  the  second  hatf.  How  big 
the  decline  will  be,  depends  largely  on 
the  size  of  the  spring  crop. 

DecJine  in  CI.  S.  cattle  numbers, 
[which  began  last  year,  probably  will  con- 
tinue a  year  or  two  longer.  SI aughter 
will  decline  until  numbers  rise.  Cattle 
prices  are  likely  to  trend  up  most  of  this 
period.  That's    assuming    demand  stays 

strong. 

Before  World  War  II,  almost  half  a 
mil  lion  cattle  were  imported  each  year 
from  Mexico  and  several  hundred  thousand 
from  Canada.  Export  regu I  at  ions  by  these 
countries,  closing  of  the  border  due  to 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  the  recent 
prices  in  the  U.  S.  have  limited  imports 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  However,  1957 
imports  are  greatly  exceed  i  ng  the  very 
small   1956  number. 


RETAIL  PRICES  OF  PORK 
AND  CHOICE  BEEF 

United  States  

<  PER  LB.  ~~|  I  I      ~1  I  I 


1950  1951    1952  1953  1954  1955    1956  1957 
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COTTON:  Di sappearance  in  1957-58  is 
likely  to  exceed  this  year's  production. 
Consequently,  the  August  I,  1958,  carry- 
over will  be  about  5.5  million  bales  be- 
low the  record  high  of  1956.  The  smallest 
harvested  acreage  since  1878  plays  a  part 
in  this. 

Colored  yarn  fabrics  have  seemed  to 
be  less  popular  for  some  time.  The  de- 
cline  in  the  proport i on  of  colored  yarn 
fabrics  produced  to  the  total  produc- 
tion of  broadwoven  goods  was  particularly 
sharp  during  the  first  half  of  1957.  This 
is  particularly  significant  because  the 
relative  product i on  of  fine  cotton  goods 
had  been  increas  ing  for  a  period  of  years 
up  to  the  start  of  1957. 


Strong  domestic  demand  for  food  and 
other  products  likely  will  continue  into 
1958.  Each  year,  the  popu  I  at  i  on  in  the 
United  States  increases  by  about  3  mil- 
lion. Economic  activity  and  consumer  in- 
comes are  not  expected  to  change  much  in 
1958.  Private  investment  outlay  for  new 
\plant  and  equ  i  pment  leveled  out  during 
J 957,  and  business  capital  spending  is 
likely  to  fall  below  1957.  Resident  ial 
const ruct i on  may  improve  in  1958,  if  more 
mortgage  funds  become  ava i lab  I e. 


POULTRY  AND  EGGS:  U.  S.  egg  pro- 
ducers are  likely  to  find  1958  more  prof- 
itable than  1957.  Prices  will  be  higher, 
feed  costs  lower,  and  sales  onty  slightly 
less  than  the  record  1956  and  1957  vol- 
ume. Prices  should  be  helped  by  an  anti- 
cipated 5  percent  reduction  in  the  number 
of  layers.  These  factors  may  increase  the 
number  of  chickens  raised  for  laying  flocks 
in   late  1958. 

Broiler  produc t ion  in  1958  probably 
will  exceed  the  1.4  billion  record  of  1957. 
Prices  during  the  year  are  likely  to  aver- 
age close  to  those  of  1957. 

Low  turkey  prices  in  1957  and  early 
1958  may  reduce  product  i  on .  If  produc t ion 
should  be  cut  5  to  10  percent,  turkey 
prices  in  the  last  4  or  5  months  of  1958 
probably  will  exceed  the  comparable  1957 
prices. 


DAIRY;  Another  small  increase  in 
U.  S.  mi  Ik  produc  t  i  on  is  likely  next  year. 
Per  capita  con  sump t ion  will  be  about  the 
same.  Supplies  will  again  exceed  demand. 
Prices  probably  will  hold  at  about  sup- 
port levels. 


PRICES  RECEIVED  FOR  LAMBS 

United  States 

$  PER  100  LB.~~ 


30 


Parity  price 


20 


10 


Lamb  price 


■  ■ImImIuIhIuImI,.  ..ImL.Ii.  mImLIm  ,,1  mL|uL|JuIm  mImImIm   uImImIii  i  i  1 1 1  1 1  i  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  1 1 1 1 1  1 1 1 


1950 


1952 


1954 


1956 


1958 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  COMMERCIAL  SLAUGHTER  SHOWS  INCREASE 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock  in 
North  Carolina  during  October  amounted  to 
3,041,000  pounds  liveweighto  At  this 
level  the  output  was  six  percent  above 
the  28,278,000  pounds  slaughtered  in  Oc- 
tober of  1956»  Cattle  was  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  increase,  more  than 
offsetting  declines  in  calf  and  hog  slaugh- 
ter which  dropped  off  in  liveweight  twenty- 
one  and  two  percent,  respectively.  Cur- 
rent slaughter  was  made  up  of  13,745,000 
pounds  of  cattle,  847,000  pounds  of  calves, 
8,000  pounds  of  sheep  and  lambs,  and  15,- 
441,000  pounds  of  hogs.  Total  slaughter 
for  the  year  through  October  at  246,210,- 
000  pounds  was  practically  unchanged  from 
that  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
UNITED  STATES 

Production  of  red  meat  in  commercial 
slaughter  plants  totaled  2,403  million 
pounds  in  October.  This  was  15  percent 
above  September  1957  when  production  to- 
taled 2,095  million  pounds  but  4  percent 
below  the  2,511  million  pound  output  of 
October  1956.     Commercial  meat  production 


includes  slaughter  in  federally  inspected 
plants  and  other  commercial  slaughter 
plants,  but  excludes  farm  slaughter,, 

Production  of  red  meat  for  the  lirst 
10  months  of  1957  totaled  21,353  million 
pounds,,  This  was  3  percent  less  than  the 
22,028  million  pounds  produced  during  the 
corresponding  period  last  year,  of  the 
January- October  volume  11,701  million 
pounds  were  beef,  only  slightly  below 
last  year;  1,228  million  pounds  were  veal, 
down  5  percent;  7,832  million  pounds  were 
pork,  down  7  percent;  and  592  million 
pounds  were  mutton  and  lamb,  down  4  per- 
cent from  l956o  Lard  production  for  the 
January-October  period  at  1,945  million 
pounds  was  7  percent  below  the  same  period 
a  year  earlier.  The  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered  during  the  10-month  period  was 
1  percent  below  the  comparable  period  of 
1956;  the  number  of  calves  slaughtered  was 
down  4  percent;  hog  slaughter  was  down  7 
percent;  and  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  was 
down  6  percent, 

( Cont i nued  on  Page  7m 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  U.  S.  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER* 


OCTOBER 

JANUARY  THROUGH  OCTOBER 

Speci  es 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Liveweight 

Number 
SI  aughtered 

Total 
Liveweight 

1956 

1957 

1956 

r 

1957 

1956 

1957 

19  56 

1957 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cattl  e 

14.  7 

17.0 

11,504 

13,745 

126.  1 

126.7 

99, 501 

102,050 

Cal  ves 

5.  8 

4.4 

1,074 

847 

48.4 

43.0 

9,086 

8,412 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.  1 

.  1 

8 

8 

1.1 

1.1 

91 

96 

Hogs 

73.0 

71.0 

15,692 

15,441 

625.0 

629.0 

137,514 

135,652 

TOTAL 

93.6 

92.5 

28, 278 

30,041 

800.6 

799.8 

246, 192 

246,210 

Mi  1 1  ion  Head 

Mi  II  ion  Lbs.- 

Mi  II  ion  Head 

Mil  lion  Lbs. 

UNITED 

STATES 

Cattl  e 

2.6 

2.4 

2,445 

*  2,319 

22.  3 

22.2 

21,  307 

21, 174 

Cal  ves 

1.3 

1.2 

307 

253 

10.4 

10.0 

2,  332 

2,  196 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.6 

1.4 

152 

130 

13.  5 

12.8 

1,  287 

1,  226 

Hogs 

7.  5 

7.2 

.  1,694 

1,627 

64.0 

59.5 

14,858 

13,838 

TOTAL 

13.  0 

12.2 

4,598 

4,  329 

110.2 

104.  5 

39, 784 

38,  434 

*  Includes  s  I aughter  under  Federal  i  nspec  t  i  on  and  other  who  I esa I e  and  retail  s I aughter 
Excludes   farm  s I aughter . 
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SLAUGHTER  (Continued) 


Beef  production  in  October  totaled 
1,266  million  pounds,  10  percenc  larger 
than  the  September  output,  but  3  percent 
below  the  level  of  October  1956«  Cattle 
slaughter  in  October  totaled  2,423,800 
head,  10  percent  more  than  the  number 
killed  in  September,  but  7  percent  less 
than  the  number  slaughtered  a  year  ear- 
jlier,  October  slaughter  cattle  averaged 
957  pounds  per  head  liveweight,  12  pounds 
leavier  than  September  and  18  pounds  heav- 
ier than  the  average  for  October  1956* 

October  veal   production  totaled  140 
nil  lion  pounds,,    This  was  8  percent  larger 
han    the   September  output,    but   17  per- 
ent  below  the  October  1956  volume*  Calf 
slaughter    at    1,169,900   head    in  October 
compares  with  1,039,900  head  in  September 
and  1,  349,300  head  in  October  1956,  Slaugh- 
;er   calves  averaged  216  pounds  per  head 
iveweight,  which  is  8  pounds  lighter  than 
n   September  and  11  pounds  lighter  than 
n  October  1  ast  year. 

Pork  production  during  October  to- 
taled 935  million  pounds  --  23  percent 
ibove  a  month  earlier  but  3  percent  below 
the  level  of  October  1956,  Hog  slaughter 
it  7,223,200  head  was  20  percent  above 
she  September  kill  of  5,995,700  head  but 


4  percent  below  the  October  1956  slaughter 
of  7,507,100  heado  Slaughter  hogs  aver- 
aged 225  pounds  this  October  compared  with 
221  pounds  in  September  and  226  pounds  in 
October  last  year* 

Lard  production  in  October  totaled 
216  million  pounds,  25  percent  above  the 
level  of  a  month  earlier  but  5  percent 
below  a  year  earlier.  The  amount  of  lard 
rendered  per  100  pounds  liveweight  of  hogs 
slaughtered  was  13.3  pounds  this  October 
compared  with  13.1  in  September  and  13.4 
in  October  1956- 

Output  of  lamb  and  mutton  in  October 
was  62  million  pounds  --  11  percent  above 
September,  but  13  percent  below  production 
of  October  1956.  Sheep  and  lamb  slaugh- 
ter totaled  1,366,700  head  --  10  percent 
above  a  month  earlier,  but  16  percent  be- 
low October  last  year.  Sheep  and  lambs 
slaughtered  during  the  month  averaged  95 
pounds,  2  pounds  heavier  than  in  September 
and  1  pound  heavier  than  October  1956. 

Poultry  slaughter  in  October  1957  was 
620  million  pounds,  ready-to-cook  basis. 
This  was  19  percent  above  a  month  earlier 
and  43  percent  above  the  1947-56  October 
average,  but  1  percent  below  the  October 
1956  production. 


 Jams}  

CATTLE  SLAUGHTER  BY  CLASSES 

  United  States  

MIL.  HEAD 


Steers 


8 


Cows 


i 


1945 


1950 


1955 


1960 


SLAUGHTER   UNDER   FEDERAL  INSPECTION 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


1957  DATA   ARE  PARTLY  FORECAST 
NEG.   1119-57(10)      AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICE 
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FARM  REPORT 

Compiled  by  authority  of 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Agricultural  Est i mates  Division 
S.   R.  Newell,  Director 

Publ  i  shed  by 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Division  of  Statistics 

L.   Y,  Bal I en  tine,   Commi  ssioner  of  Agri  cul  ture 

Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 
Henry  L.  Rasor,   Statistician  in  Charge 
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Primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original  Information  Direct  From 
Farmers  and  other  Local  Sources 


COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


COMMODITY 

PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 

PARITY 
PRICES  JJ 

AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OP  PARITY 

Oct,  15 
1957 

Nov,  15 
1957 

Oct,  15 
1957 

Nov,  15 
1957 

Oct,  15 
1957 

Nov,  15 
1957 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

DOLLARS 

PERCENT 

PERCENT 

Cotton,  Lb  

Wll.                           Blip    0009000000  9 
CO  111  ,        Bll  099909999999O 
O^^Sj        BU.9  909909909090 
tid  X*l             p         Oil  909O99    O009  9 
R^^f         Bile  9909O9O009009 

Beef  Cattl  e,  Cwt,  • .  • . 

Lambs,  Cwt, «*•••,,•, • 
Chickens,  All,  Lb.,., 

EfiJEjS  ,    Do  Z.  «»«.....«•  , 

Milk,  Whlse,  Cwt.  «£/. 

.3233 
1.92 
1.06 
.612 
.  833 
1.02 
17.30 
16.90 
19.50 
.  158 
.430 
2/  4.56 

.3113 
1.93 
1.01 

.614 

QRO 

1.02 
17.80 
16.70 
20.00 
.  158 
.453 
4/  4.65 

.3706 
2.50 
1.81 

.876 
1.36 
1.68 
22.40 
21.90 
24.90 
.286 
.480 
4.82 

.3731 
2.  51 
1.82 

.882 
1.37 
1.69 
22.60 
22.  10 
25.10 
.288 
.483 
4.86 

87 
77 
59 
70 
61 
61 
77 
77 
78 
55 
5/  80 
5/  89 

83 
77 
55 
70 
62 
60 
79 
76 
80 
55 
5/  85 
5/  88 

JJ    Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  cur  rent  I y  in  months  i  nd  i  cated  us i 
period  prices  and  indexes  then  in  effect. 

Est  1 mated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  who  I  esa  le 

and  dealers. 
2J  Revised. 
4J    Pre  I i mi nary . 

5J    Percentage  of  seasona 1 1 y  adjusted  prices   to  parity  prices. 
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ng  base 
to  plants 


JNorth  Carolina  State  Library 
Raleigh 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
1957    FARM    CENSUS  SUMMARY 

PRELIMINARY  REPORT  BY  COUNTIES 

FARM    REPORT    -    SPECIAL  ISSUE 

No.  247  Raleigh.  N.  C.  December  23.  1957 

CROPS    HARVESTED   IN  1956 
LIVESTOCK    INVENTORY    AS    OF   JANUARY   1,  1957 
OTHER    MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 


Utilization  Of  Farm  Land  1956  Percent  Of  Total  Crops  Harvested  1956 
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CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original  Information  Direct  From 
Farmers  and  other  Local  Sources 


DEFINITIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS 

FARM  LAND        Total  land  in  farms  is  the  sum  of  the  acreage  of  all  tract: 
reporting    crops  harvested  or  livestock   produced   during   the  previous  year,] 
This    also   includes    the   acreage   in    farm   tracts   which   were   idle   during  thi, 
year.  L 

IMPROVED  PASTURE  The  definition  of  improved  pasture  as  used  here  ii  j 
'  'Any  pasture  which  has  been  seeded  with  recommended  pasture  grass  mixture:^ 
such  as  Ladino  or  grass  mixtures,  fertilized  or  otherwise  improved''.  Thi,[ 
figure  excludes  new  pasture  seeded  in  the  fall  of  1956. 

UNIMPROVED  OPEN  PASTURE  Includes  all  open  pasture  not  reported  as  i m | g 
proved,   but  excludes  woodland  and  swampland  used  for  pasture. 

CROPS  Reports  for  all  crops  except  peanuts  are  for  acreage  harveste 
during  1956»  The  acreage  of  peanuts  is  acreage  grown  alone  for  all  purpose 
and  includes   ' 'acreage  hogged'',  etc. 

COMMERCIAL    FERTILIZER         The   commercial    fertilizer   question   was  aske 
to   include  all    applications  of  commercial    fertilizer  used  on  all    crops  an*1 
pasture  during  1956.     Lime  and  land  plaster  are  not  included* 

SOWS  AND  GILTS  --  This  question  was  asked  ''How  many  sows  and  gilts  ar|° 
being  kept  on  the  farm  for  breeding  purposes''  ?  In  earlier  years  the  quesi* 
tion  related  to  numbers  of  sows  and  gilts  for  Spring  farrowing.  !  * 

PEOPLE  Includes  only  people  living  on  tracts  (3  acres  or  more)  tha ^ 
had  some  form  of  agricultural  activity  in  1956.  " 
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1957    ANNUAL   CROP  SUMMARY 


PRODUCTION 
SHARPLY  OFF 


P 

during 
bushe]  s  fel 
bushel  crop 
year's  turn-d 
1946-55  ten -yea 
cent.     The  acrea 


of  corn  in  North  Carolina 


an    estimated  60,125,000 
^pf  the  record  80,688,000 
by  25.5  percent.  This 
was    also    short  of  the 
[e  by  about  six  per- 
harvest  this  year, 


estimated  at  l,8Ul|iOOO  nacres,  was  the 
smallest  since  1870^Jfclds,  moreover, 
fell  under  the  record  la^^^bushel  aver- 
age by  8.5  bushels  to  orin^fchis  year's 
average  to  3  2.5. 

(C ontinflbBmmmR  age  ,  2) 

1957  PEANUT  CROI 
12  PERCENT  BELOW  1955 

Wi^th  an  expected  yield  of  1,700 
pounds  per  acre  the  1957  production  of 
of  peaftuts  in  North  Carolina  will 
amount  to  307,700,000  pounds  fr 
181,000  acres.  At  this  level  produc- 
tion would  be  12.4  per  cent  below  the 
1956  production  of  351,45€f000  pounds 
;tlfwhen  the  average  yield  was  1,775  pounds 
on  198,000  acres.  The  .current  produc- 
iftion,  however,  would  be  above  the  1946- 
55  ten-year  average  of  276,616,000 
ifpounds  by  about  11  percent. 

Weather  conditions  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  growing  season 

(Continuted   on'Page  2) 

MAJOR  CASH  CROPS 
CONTINUE  TO  SHOW  DECLINE 


it 


Acreages  of  major  cash  crops  harvested 
in  North  Carolina  have  shown  a  rapid  de- 
cline over  the  past  decade  Among  ~these 
cotton  has  suffered  the  most  having  shown 
a  53  percent  decrease  from.. 1948  to  1957 
during  which  time  the  acreage  harvested 
fell  from  737,000  down  to  347,000.  Pea- 
nuts made  the  next  greatest  relative  drop, 

(Continued    on  Page  2) 


N.  C.  FLUE-CURED  PRODUCTION 
31.6  PERCENT  BELOW  1956 

Reduced  yields  of  all  types  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  in  North  Carolina, 
from  a  considerably  smaller  1957  acre- 
age were  responsible  for  a  31.6  percent 
reduction  in  the  crop  as  compared  with 
that  for  1956.  Smaller  acreage  allot- 
ments resulted  in  a  23.5  percent  decrease 
from  the  579,000  acres  harvested  in  1956. 
Production  this  year  at  an  estimated 
657,295,000  pounds  fell  short  of  the 
961,495,000  pounds  produced  last  year 
by  over  300,000,000  pounds.  The  aver- 
age flue-cured  yield  of  1,484  pounds 
on  the  estimated  443,000  acres  harvested 
in  19^7  dropped  below  the  record  1956 
yield  of  1,661  pounds  by  about  11  percent. 

Type  11  tobacco  (Old  and  Middle 
Belts)  amounted  to  229,500,000  pounds 
at  an  average  yield  of  1,350  pounds 
from  HOJiWL  acres.  Last  year  346,175,000 
produced  on  227,000  acres 
with  a\^ield  of  1,525  pounds. 

£tion  of  Type   12  tobacco 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


REMINDER 

Be^ini_ngn^^^PCnth,  Farm  Census 
Listers  tn^^Pfffmr^ the  State  will  ob- 
tain report  f ram  landowners  on  (1) 
land  use  durira^957;  (2)  Acres  of  each 
crop  harvested^NPPisig  1957;    (3)  live- 


stock numbers 
and  (4)  number  of 
as  of  January  1,  1! 
ports  made  to  Farm 
strictly  conf: 


anuary   1,  1958 
e  living  on  farm 
dividual  re- 
Listers  are 
re  in  no 
'All  land- 
aares  of 


1 


way  used  for  t^^Purpos 

owners  having  three  or 
land  are  urged  to  make  theiT""CTop  re- 
port during  the  January  listing  period 
and  to  supply  as  complete  and  accurate 
information   as  possible. 


TOBACCO    (C  ontinuted) 

(Eastern  Belt)  is  estimated  at  341,170,000 
pounds  averaging  1,575  pounds  from  218,000 
acres.  In  1956  Type  12  reached  a  produc- 
tion of  496,320,000  pounds  on  282,000 
acres  at  an  average  yield  of  1,760  pounds. 

Type  13  (Border  Belt)  production  is 
estimated  at  86,625,000  pounds  for  an 
average  yield  of  1,565  pounds  from 
55,000  acres.  The  year  before  Type  13 
amounted  to  119,000,000  pounds  from 
70,000  acres  averaging  1,700  pounds  per 
acre. 

Burley  tobacco  (Type  31)  for  North 
Carolina  is  estimated  at  9,400  acres 
yielding  a  record  2,000  pounds  per  acre 
for  a  production  of  18,800,000  pounds. 
Production  last  year  from  the  same  size 
acreage  amounted  to  17,390,000  pounds 
with  an  average  yield  of  1,850  pounds. 


PEANUTS  (Continued) 

were  unfavorable  for  the  optimum  growth 
of  peanuts,  particularly  in  the  drier 
areas  of  the  northeast  where  most  of 
the  crop  is  grown.  About  a  month  before 
harvest  date,  however,  soil  moisture 
conditions  were  greatly  improved  and 
production  was  considerably  higher  than 
originally  expected. 

Since  the  beginning  of  harvest 
producers  have  been  hampered  in  their 
operations  by  too  much  rain  and  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  get  the  crop 
sufficiently  dry  for  proper  picking 
and  threshing.  Excessive  moisture  in 
peanuts  has  been  causing  considerable 
delay,  loss  and  inconvenience  in  getting 
the  crop  to  market. 


ACREAGES  (Continued) 

falling  39  percent  from  295,00  0  down  to 
181,000  acreso  Following  peanuts  was 
tobacco  -  25  percent  off  in  a  change  from 
604,000  acres  to  452,000  acres.  Corn, 
also,  showed  a  sharp  decline-off  17  per- 
cent in  decreasing  from  2,226,000  acres 
in  1948  to  1,850,000  acres  harvested  in 
1957* 

in  an  effort  to  offset  these  major 
crop  changes,  farmers  (among  other  things) 
hive  increased  their  soybean  and  small 
grain  acreages.  Over  the  ten-year  period 
soybeans  harvested  rose  from  264,000  acres 
to  416,000  acres,  an  increase  of  58  per- 
cent, Small  grains  (wheat,  oats,  barley 
and  rye)  rose  28  percent  in  moving  from 
698,000    acres   to   895,000   acres.  These 


increases   however  were  more  than  offset 
in  the  over-all  change  since  the  total  of 
the  crops  named  fell  during  the  ten-year 
period   from  4,824,000  acres  to  4,141,000: 
acres  -  a  decrease  of  14  percent. 

From  1956  to  1957  changes  in  acreages 
by  crops  were,  respectively  as  follows: 
Cotton  440,000  acres  to  347,000  -  off  21 
percent;  tobacco  588,000  to  452,000  -  off 
23  percent;  peanuts  198,000  to  181,000  - 
off  9  percent;  corn  1,968,000  to  1,850,000 
-  off  6  percent;  soybeans  416,000  and 
416,000  -  no  change;  and  small  grains 
948,000  to  895,000  -  off  6  percent.' 

CORN    (C  ontinued) 

Adverse  weather  in  practically  all 
sections  of  the  state,  particularly  in  the 
important  commercial  counties  of  the  north- 
east, was  responsible  for  the  reduced 
yield.  Despite  the  droughty  conditions 
in  many  counties,  however,  the  1957  yield 
exceeded  the  average  for  the  1946-55  ten- 
year  period  by  3.1  bushels.  This  rela- 
tively good  showing  is  primarily  the  re- 
sult of  increased  acreages  planted  with 
hybrid  seed,  closer  spacing  of  plants, 
larger  applications  of  fertilizer,  and 
the  increased  use  of  irrigation. 


N.  C.  COTTON  CROP 
SMALLEST  SINCE  1950 

North  Carolina*  s  1957  cotton  crop 
is  estimated  at  235,000  bales  (500-poundsi 
gross  weight).  This  year's  production 
of  only  235,000  bales  is  the  smallest] 
crop  since  1950  when  boll  weevils  andj 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  resulted] 
in  a  very  low  per-acre  yield.  .Except 
for  1950,  the  current  crop  is  the  smallest 
harvested  by  Tar  Heel  growers  during  anyj 
year  since  1878. 

Production  from  the  1957  crop  is: 
124,000  bales  or  34.5  percent  below  1956 
production  and  is  214,000  bales  or  47. 7! 
percent  below  the  10-year  (1946-55) 
average. 

The  estimated  347,000  acres  harvested 
this  year  is  the  smallest  since  records 
were  started  in  1866.  The  1957  harvested 
acreage  is  21.1  percent  under  last  year 
and  48.3  percent  below  the  1946-55 
av  erage . 

The  State  average  yield  of  lint 
per  acre  is  estimated  at  325  pounds. 
This  is  66  pounds  less  than  the  1956 
average,  but  is  5  pounds  above  the  1946- 
55  average.     (See  table,   page  3) 
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SMALL  GRAIN  CROPS 
OFF  FROM  1956  RECORD  PRODUCTION 

Tar  Heel  1957  production  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley  and  rye  was  considerably 
below  that  obtained  from  these  crops  in 
1956. 

Wheat  harvested  for  grain  this  year 
was  produced  on  350,000  acres  with  a 
yield  of  19  bushels  per  acre  and  a  total 
production  of  6,650,000  bushels.  This 
is  in  contrast  to  a  production  of 
9,384,000  bushels  from  368,000  acres  at 
an  average  yield  of  25.5  bushels  for  1956. 

Oats  production  amounted  to 
13,969,000  bushels  from  458,000  acres 
averaging  30.5  bushels  as  compared  with 
last  year's  production  of  19,680,000 
bushels  on  492,000  acres  averaging  40 
bushels  per  acre. 

Barley  harvest  this  year  amounted 
to  1,876,000  bushels  from  67,000  acres 
at  a  yield  of  28  bushels  per  acre. 
Production  for  1956  totaled  2,294,000 
bushels  with  an  average  yield  of  37 
bushels  on  62,000  acres. 

Rye  production  from  the  20,000 
acres  harvested  in  1957  totaled  270,000 
bushels  for  an  average  of  13.5  bushels 
per  acre  as  compared  with  a  production 
of  403,000  bushels  from  26,000  acres 
averaging  15.5  bushels  to  the  acre. 


N.  C.  SOYBEAN  CROP 
SECOND  LARGEST  OF  RECORD 

Soybean  production  in  North  Carolina 
during  1957  at  an  estimated  8,736,000 
bushels  was  the  second  highest  of  record, 
being  exceeded  only  by  the  1956  crop  of 
8,944,000  bushels.  Acreage  for  harvest 
was  the  same  for  both  years,  estimated  at 
416,000  acres,  but  yield  for  1957  was  one- 
half  bushel  less  than  the  21.5  bushels 
reported  for  1956. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  crop 
was  planted  late  because  of  unfavorable 
conditions,  and  many  sections  of  the  main 
production  areas,,  particularly  in  the 
northeast,  were  plagued  by  dry  weather 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  growing 
season.  Several  weeks  before  harvest, 
however,  conditions  were  greatly  improved 
and  yields  were  much  higher  than  expected 
earlier  in  the  season. 


NEAR  RECORD  SORGHUM  GRAIN  CROP 

Production  of  sorghum  grain  in  North 
Carolina  is  estimated  at  2,600,000  bushels 
with   a  yield  of  26  bushels  per  acre  on  ' 
100,000  acres.     At  this  level  the  produc-  I 
tion  is  the  second  highest  of  record  being 
exceeded  only   by  the  crop  of  1955  when 
the  same  size  acreage  was  harvested  but! 
when   the  yield  was  28  bushels  per  acre.  J 
Last  year  2,160,000  bushels  were  produced] 
on  80,000  acres  with  an  average  yield  of  ; 
27  bushels  per  acre, 

A  total  of  120,000  acres  of  sorghums] 
for  all  purposes  was  harvested  in  1957.  j 
Utilization  of  the  total  was  distributed 
as    follows:       100,000    acres    for  grain; 
13,000  acres  for  silage;    5,000  acres  fori 
forage;  and  2,000  acres  for  sirup, 

NORTH  CAROLINA'S 
PECAN  CROP  SHORT 

except   for  the  short  crops  of  1954  1 
and  1955  when  damage  from  hurricanes  was 
severe,     the    North    Carolina    1957  pecan 
crop  is  the  shortest  since  1932.     At  an  j 
estimated    1,000,000  pounds   current  pro- 
duction is  only  38.5  percent  of  the  1956 
crop    of  2,600,000  pounds   and  50.5  per- 
cent of  the  ten-year  average  1946-55  crop j 
of  1,981,000  pounds. 

This  year's  production  from  improved  J 
varieties  is  estimated  at  850,000  pounds 
and  from  seedlings  at  150,000  pounds. 

The  u.  S,   estimate  is  far  below  the 
1956  production   and  well   below  average,  i 


RECORD  N.  C.  SWEETPOTATO  YIELD 

The  1957  Tar  Heel  sweetpotato  crop 
is  estimated  at  2,660,000  cwt.  and  com- 
pares with  2,376,000  cwt.  produced  in 
1956.  The  increased  production  is  due 
to  an  increase  in  harvested  acreage  and 
a  record  yield  per  acre.  This  year*  s 
crop  was  harvested  from  38,000  acres 
compared  with  36,000  acres  in  1956. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  at  70 
cwt.  (127  bushels)  is  a  record  and  com- 
pares with  66  cwt.   for  the  1956  crop. 


APPLE  PRODUCTION  20  PERCENT 
BELOW  1956--BUT  ABOVE  AVERAGE 

North  Carolina's  commercial  apple 
production  totaled  1,400,000  bushels  and  I 
is  20  percent  below  the  1956  production 
of  1,750,000  bushels.  This  years  produc- 
tion is  15  percent  above  the  10-year  aver- 
age production  of  1,222,000  bushels. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  WEATHER  FOR  NOVEMBER  1957 


November  weather  in  North  Carolina, 
like  that  of  the  preceding  month,  was  much 
cloudier  than  is  usual  for  the  time  of 
year.  Sunshine  was  recorded  during  only 
about  half  the  daylight  hours  at  the  bari- 
ous  weather  stations  about  the  State,  in- 
stead of  the  nearly  two- thirds  which  is 
normal  for  mid- autumn.  Pain  fell  on  near- 
ly twice  as  many  days  as  may  generally  be 
expected  during  November,  and  the  quantity 
was  correspondingly  greater.  Thunder- 
storms, usually  a  rarity  at  this  season, 
occurred  on  several  days;  lightning  was 
observed  from  coastal  points  on  as  many 
as  nine  different  days.  There  were  sev- 
eral windy  days,  and  tornadoes  or  de- 
structive local  windstorms  occurred  on 
two  or  three  different  dates. 

Temperatures  in  North  Carolina  went 
through  the  usual  ups  and  downs  during 
November.  The  beginning  and  end  of  the 
month,  plus  a  week-long  period  beginning 
the  14th,  were  warm,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  month  was  near  or  below  normal. 
The  coldest  period  began  around  the  10th, 
and  most  places  got  the  lowest  temperature 
of  the  month  on  the  morning  of  the  11th. 
Lowest  readings  that  morning  ranged  from 


around  10  degrees  on  the  higher  mountains 
to  the  twenties  over  the  lowlands,  with 
freezing  weather  extending  all  the  way 
to  the  southeast  coastn  Hie  warmest  weath- 
er of  the  month  came  about  a  week  later, 
when  high  readings  were  generally  in  the 
seventies  and  a  few  places  reported  80 
degrees. 

November  precipitation  was  more  than 
double  the  normal  amount  over  most  of 
North  Carolina.  This  is  usually  the  driest 
month  of  the  year  in  some  parts  of  the 
State,  and  has  only  a  slightly  higher  aver- 
age than  October  in  other  areas.  This 
November's  total  precipitation  ranged  from 
over  12  inches  in  the  wettest  portion  of 
the  southern  Mountains  to  just  under  four 
inches  at  the  driest  point  on  the  south- 
east Coast.  Most  parts  of  the  State  had 
between  six  and  eight  inches  of  rainfall. 
Most  of  the  rain  fell  during  the  last  half 
of  the  month,  when  ten  of  the  fifteen  days 
were  rainy  over  most  of  the  State.  Snow 
fell  in  the  Mountains  on  two  or  three  oc- 
casions, and  there  was  a  two-inch  ac- 
cumulation on  the  northern  Mountains  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL,  NOVEMBER  1957 


Rainfall  data  furnished  Charles  B.  Carney 

By  Dept.  of  Commerce  SfaU  c  linato  logist 

Weather  Bureau,  Raleigh 
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N.  C.  HAY  PRODUCTION  UP-SMALLER 
ACREAGE  AND  HIGHER  YIELD 


The  1957  production  of  hay  in  North 
Carolina  is  estimated  at  1,140,000  tons 
from  1,026,000  acres  harvested,  IMs  is 
an  increase  of  4  percent  from  the  1,098,000 
tons  produced  in  1956,  Acreage  increases 
occurred  in  Alfalfa,  Clover-Timothy,  and 
Peanutvine,  Small  acreage  decreases  are 
shown  for  lespedeza,  soybean,  cowpea, 
grain  and  other  hay.  The  1957  All  hay 
yield  of  1.11  tons  per  acre  is  a  Record* 
The  previous  all  time  high  yield  of  1.  lo 
tons  per  acre  was  produced  in  1955*  High, 
yield?  were  obtained  from  early  cuttings 
of  Alfalfa,  CI  over- Timothy  and  Cloves 
Mixed  with  grasses,  Lespedeza  hay  yields 
are  above  1956  and  above  average. 


FARM  REPORT 

Compiled  by  authority  of 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Agri cul  tural  Estimates  Division 
S.   R.  Newel  f.  Director 

Publ  i  shed  by 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Division  of  Statistics 

L.   Y.  Ba/ /en  tine.   Commissioner  of  Agri  cul  ture 

Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 
Henry  L.  Rasor,   Statistician  in  Charge 


primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
original  Information  Direct  From 
Farmers  and  other  Local  Sources 
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PEACH  PRODUCTION 
LARGEST  IN  5  YEARS 

The  1957  N*  C,  Peach  Crop  is  esti- 
mated at  1,400,000  bushels  ~and  is  the 
largest  production  in  5  years.  The  cur- 
rent years,  production  compares  with  950,000 
bushels  produced  in  1956  and  1,350,000 
for  the  10-year  average, 

RECORD  N.  C.  NOVEMBER  ; 
MILK  PRODUCTION 

Milk  production  in  North  Carolina 
during  November  totaled  140  million  pounds 
and  set  a  new  record  for  the  month.  The 
previous  November  high  was  reached  in  1956 
with  133  million  pounds.  Milk  production 
per  cow  at  390  pounds  also  reached  a  new 
high  for  the  month. 
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